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WHO ARE THE IRISH LOYALISTS? 


THRouGHOUT the whole range of party nomenclature, it would be 
difficult to find a more ill-fitting title than that by which the Irish 
opponents of Home Rule have chosen tobe designated. They 
threatened to rebel in 1829 on the passing of the Emancipation 
Act; they threatened to rebel in 1868 on the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church ; and now in 1892, the anticipated success of Home 
Rule has caused these threats to be renewed on an extensive scale. 
Nor was it the revolutionary character of either of these measures 
that could haye inflamed the anger of any justice-loving and law- 
abiding people. The Catholic Emancipation Act did not take away 
from Orangemen or Protestants any right they possessed; it simply 
restored to Catholics a right which had long been withheld from 
them. The Disestablishment Act, though admittedly a great blow to 
Protestant ascendency, did not compel them to pay tithes to Catholic 
priests, but it saved Catholics the hateful humiliation of having to 
support and acknowledge as their State Church an institution 
which they looked upon as an imposture. The granting of Home 
Rule would not be an exclusively Nationalist or Catholic charter ; it 
would presuppose the right of all Irishmen, without distinction cf 
politics, race, or creed, to legislate for their common country. Ths 
Orangemen have signalised their attachment to the Constitution by 
noisy threats and spiteful protests, whenever any popular reform has 
been passed for the benefit of their fellow-countrymen. ' Whatever 
their claims to loyalty might have been in the days when loyalty 
commanded a high price, and when that price was the enslavement 
of the rest of Ireland, it is plain that their reputation for dovelike 
innocence and pacific conduct is now “ more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance.” It must, however, be owned, in justice to 
that interesting body, that in their wildest frenzies they have 
hitherto stopped short of actual rebellion, whence Orange rebellions 
are popularly banished to the category in which a leading modern 
authoress places miracles—viz., of things that never happen. 
Nevertheless we are told upon very respectable authority that we 
must not make light of Ulster’s attitude upon the Home Rule 
question, that formerly she might have been joking, but this time she 
means what she says ; that the men who suffered the last vestige of 
the penal laws to be swept away from the shoulders of the Papists, 
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the men who saw the representation of the country usurped by these 
very Papists, the men who witnessed the severance of their Church 
from the State, and the confiscation, as they thought, of its worldly 
possessions,—and all this without striking a blow—that these men 
will never submit to have their laws made in their own capital, and 
by their own countrymen. The loyal minority, we are told, might 
have quietly acquiesced in the overthrow of the establishment which 
was secured for them by the blood of the defenders of Derry and of 
the heroes of the Boyne, but they will die in the last ditch rather 
than transfer their allegiance from a Parliament where they number 
one-forty-fifth to one where they would number one-seventh. Further- 
more, we are told that this minority, by reason of its historic loyalty, 
its superior intelligence, and its ceaseless industry, counts for more 
than the rest of Ireland, and that their hostility must be held to 

- outweigh the claims of the island at large to concessions which, on 
other grounds, are admitted to be reasonable. We are also assured 
that if, in defiance of all these considerations, the British Parliament 
should still persist in its treacherous design to set up a Parliament in 
Dublin, it will not be the Ulstermen alone who will take up arms 
against it ; that they will be joined by legions of ardent sympathisers 
on both sides of the Channel, and that the two islands will be 
involved in a civil war for which we must look to the days of 
Cromwell to find a parallel. 

It must be owned that those who talk in this fashion occupy a 
formidable position. They cannot be reached by the ordinary weapons 
of controversy. Clothing themselves in the terrors of the future, 
they are indifferent to the strife of the present. But their defiance 
betrays their real weakness. If they shelter themselves behind the 
cloudy heights of prophecy, it is because they have been dislodged 
from the level ground of argument. 

Neveftheless, the attitude of the Ulster loyalists is not without 
interest, even to a cold and sceptical public. Every one yearns to 
know something of a people whose virtues have been so much 
extolled, and for whose sake the British Parliament is asked to put 
back the hands of the clock. There was a time in the history of 
these islands when their cry might well have found a responsive echo 
on this side of the water. It was in the age of bigotry and persecu- 
tion when the avowed policy of England was to root out the native 
population from the soil of Ireland. The Irish race, though too much 
divided by faction to engage in a common effort for national liberty, 
were yet too proud to submit tamely to the galling yoke of their 
conquerors. Above all things they refused, as they have ever since 
refused, to adopt the form of worship which England tried to force 
upon them. In these circumstances it became necessary, as befitted 
the manners of the times, to retain a permanent ‘English garrison,” 
consisting of men of the authorised race and creed, who were to 
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re-people the island and hold it for the king. They were to be loyal 
to the English connection, and for their loyalty they were to receive 
the lands and possessions of the native Irish, When the celebrated 
“plantation of Ulster” was: carried out under James I., six whole 
counties were taken from the natives and divided amongst English 
and Scotch adventurers. These adventurers or undertakers, as they 
were called, were expressly bound ‘not to alien or demise their 
portions or any part thereof to the meer Irish,’ or to such persons as 
will not take the oath” (of supremacy). They were to build castles 
on their estates for the purposes of defence, and to keep a sufficient 
supply of firearms in stock for the use of the “ meer Irish,” in case 
they should prove troublesome. But the utmost precautions were 
taken to prevent their ever becoming troublesome, for we read that 
“some of them were to be placed upon the portions of such servitors 
as were not able to inhabit their lands with English or Scotch tenants, 
especially such as know best how to rule and order the Irish. But 
the swordmen were to be transported into such other parts of the 
kingdom as by reason of the waste lands therein are fitted to receive 
them—viz., into Connaught and some parts of Munster, where 
they are to be distributed, and not planted together in one place ; 
and such swordmen as have not followers or cattle of their own 
are to be disposed of in His Majesty’s service.” The terrible work 
of extirpation went on, under Strafford, Cromwell, and subsequent 
rulers, confiscation provoking rebellion, and every rebellion leading 
to fresh confiscation, until in the year 1688 there had been thus 
appropriated no less than eleven million seven hundred thousand 
acres,’ or practically the whole of the arable land of the country. 
“The whole power and property of the country has been con- 
ferred by successive monarchs of England upon the English colony, 
composed of three sets of English adventurers, who poured into 
this country at the termination of three successive rebellions. 
' Confiscation is their common title, and from the first settlement they 
have been hemmed in on every side by the old inhabitants of the 
island, brooding over their discontents in sullen indignation.”* Of 
course, in the other provinces the work of plantation was not carried 
out with the same thoroughness as in Ulster. There, every inhabi- 
tant, from the wealthiest undertaker to the meanest sub-tenant, was 
expected to be of the same race and faith, but in Munster and Con- 
naught the Irishmen were allowed to become hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to the men who usurped their possessions. Life, 
indeed, was allowed them, but everything that made life tolerable was 
rigorously crushed ont. The most infamous contrivances which 

‘This expression occurs in the earlier étatutes relating to Ireland. As an evidence 


of the feelings of contempt with which the English regarded those whom they sub- 


jugated it speaks for itself. 
Speech of Lord Clare in the Irish House of Lords on the motion for the Act of 
Union, February 10, 1800. 3 Ibid. 
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bigotry and malevolence could suggest were employed to degrade 
them into savagery, and the law of the realm became, as far as they 
were concerned, one elaborate engine of moral torture. They could 
not own or inherit land ; they could not educate their children; they 
could not hear Mass (for Catholic worship was forbidden under the 
severest penalties); they could not reside in a walled town; they 
could not own a horse of a greater value than £5. Every man 
was tempted to betray his neighbour; every child was tempted to 
betray his father, for the commonest acts of life were made illegal, 
so that, according to Lord Chancellor Bowes, ‘ the law did not pre- 
sume a Papist to exist in the kingdom, nor could they breathe 
without the connivance of Government.” A son, by embracing 
Protestantism, might possess himself of his father’s property ; that 
is, of such property as the hard conditions of the time allowed him to 
accumulate. 

Thus fettered, blinded, and prostrated by vile enactments inso- 
lently administered, the Catholic Irish slept the sleep of exhaustion 
throughout the long night of the eighteenth century. Civil or 
religious liberty they did not even dream of. The Parliament of the 
Pale held its periodical sittings, but not for them; the whole 
machinery of political and civil administration spread its ramifications 
throughout the island, but nowhere did it descend to them. The 
events of 1715 and 1745 interested them but little, and it was only 
towards the close of the century, when the Declaration of American 
Independence and the fall of the Bastille ushered in a new era of 
liberty, that they showed any signs of awakening. 

All this time, the history of Ireland really meant the history of 
the Protestant colony. That colony was planted with all the safe- 
guards of exclusiveness, and so well have the intentions of its founders 
been accomplished that its exclusive character is well maintained at 
this hour. Even the utterances of the “ Patriots” of those days, 
such as Swift, Charlemont, Flood, and others, show how wide was 
the cleavage that existed between the two races. Their patriotism 
was a dwarfed deformed idol, totally wanting in that universality of 
sentiment and loftiness of aim which alone could give its pretensions 
any moral weight. It was simply the voice of a province speaking 
for a nation. It is true that Wolf Tone, Grattan, Emmett, and 
other Protestant leaders of a later period scorned the idea of a pro- 
vincial patriotism, and endeavoured to build up a united Ireland out 
of the heterogeneous elements at their disposal, but the bulk of their 
co-religionists never took kindly to this new species of patriotism. 
They could not bring themselves to embark in any enterprise where 
the predominance would lie with numbers, and not with caste. 

But if they were thus opposed to national unity, it did not follow 
that they were loyal. They chose the moment of England’s diffi- 
culty to demand by means of 50,000 armed volunteers the redress 
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of their commercial grievances, and the repeal of Poyning’s celebrated 
Act, under which the heads of all Bills introduced into the Irish 
Parliament had first to be approved of in England. England found 
to her cost that she could not rely upon her own “ garrison” in any 
emergency, and then for the first time do we hear of the condition 
of the Irish Catholics exciting the compassion of English statesmen.’ 
Dark hints of emancipation were thrown out, and official countenance 
was given to their aims and aspirations on a scale which was too 
liberal to be sincere. The truth is that Pitt was only paving the 
way for the Act of Union, by which the Protestants were to be 
snubbed and the Catholics fooled. ; 

The Act of Union has now been uearly a century in operation, 
and how has it affected the relations between the two sects? Here 
and there we find Protestants who are Nationalists, and Catholics 
who are Loyalists, but, broadly speaking, the old differences of race 
and creed still coincide with the difference in politics. The Orange- 
man of to-day is not a whit more advanced than his ancestors of 
the ‘‘ plantation” period. His ideas of religious toleration are those 
of the seventeenth century. From his infancy, he has imbibed the 
historical prejudices of his, race, which he has taken occasion to 
refresh on every anniversary of his patron hero, From his own 
countrymen he expects nothing beyond the inheritance of hatred 
which the usurpation of their possessions is calculated to bring forth ; 
the gospel of mutual dependence and forbearance has never been 
preached to him, and he remains a stubborn but impotent enemy to 
the wave of reform which is gradually overthrowing his privileges, 
and placing him on a level with his neighbours. Like the Bourbon 
dynasty, he has “learned nothing and forgotten nothing.” His 
dread of the increasing political power of the Catholics is just what 
we might expect from a faction who were long taught to believe 
that political power existed only for them. A National Parliament 
in Dublin would no doubt appear to his mind as an inverted image 
of the Belfast corporation, where every Catholic above the rank of 
a scavenger is carefully excluded from employment. The Orange- 
man’s great grievance is that he is about to be handed over to the 
tender mercies of the majority of his countrymen. A recollection 
of his own tender mercies may possibly help him to realise the vision 
of tyranny which he depicts, but it derives no confirmation from the 
actual experiences of life. A thousand proofs could be cited of the 
broad-minded, generous spirit which has always characterised the 
Trish Catholics. Mr. Lecky, whose authority on this subject no 
Unionist will dispute, says, “‘It is open to any one to maintain that 
the Irish Catholics would never have been content with any position 
short of ascendency; but whatever plausibility this theory may 


1 It is only fair to state that there was, at least, one honourable exception—viz., 
Edmund Burke. 
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derive from the experience of other countries, there is no real evidence 
to support it in Irish history.” Nearly all their leaders, with the 
exception of O’Connell, have been Protestants; and O’Connell him- 
self declared that rather than consent to the Union, he would gladly 
see the Emancipation Act repealed, and trust to his Protestant 
countrymen for the removal of his religious grievances. And, in all 
probability, O’Connell was right. The Irish Parliament, under the 
masterly influence of Grattan, was slowly but surely developing an 
enlightened spirit of toleration towards Catholics, and had the Union 
never taken place, it is more than likely that it would have granted 
Emancipation long before it was actually passed by the British 
Parliament. Indeed, it was impossible that the two sects could long 
have kept up their animosity, if it were not for the interference of 
British authority. So long as England wished to deny the right of 
self-government to the Irish people she divided them; when she 
ceases to interpose in their affairs, they will gradually coalesce into 
one compact nation. Both sects will be brought to see that for 
every one point upon which they differ, there are ninety-nine upon 
which they can cordially agree, and it is to the ninety-nine and 
not to the one that their attention would have to be exclusively 
directed in any National Parliament that may be established. 

As for those belligerent Loyalists who are now filling the air with 
their threats, it is surely high time to remind them that a loyalist is 
a man who keeps the peace, and that submission to the law is the 
only test'.of loyalty which will be recognised in the future. The 
policy of England is to-day, not to oppress, but to tolerate the 
Trish race; to dissociate herself from the iniquitous government of 
the past, and to blot out by an act of spontaneous justice a shameful 
record of international hatred. The rule of force is about to be 
superseded by the rule cf justice, and with it will vanish the raison 
@étre for an English garrison in Ireland. British interests no longer 
demand that one section of Irishmen shall be goaded into rebellion 
and another bribed to be loyal. Therefore the Loyalists, while 
receiving thanks for their past services, for which they were hand- 
somely paid, ought, also, to receive a plain intimation that there is 
nothing further for them to do in the capacity of gaolers to the Irish 
people. They have profited by injustice, and the removal of that 
injustice may cause them some little temporary chagrin and discom- 
fiture. But their discomfiture can never amount to a reason for 
refusing to heal the Anglo-Irish quarrel, and if they are prudent 
* men they will throw in their lot with the rest of their countrymen, 
whose interests are bound up with their own. 

_ During the month we have had a formal pronouncement of the 
views of the Irish Unionists. The long-threatened Ulster Convention 
has spoken. All the resources of wealth, rank, and influence have. 
been employed to make it a success. And a success it undoubtedly 
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has been if considered as the roll-call of a decaying faction and the 
last expiring groan of a bigoted ascendency. It has furnished no 
vindication of the Unionist position; it has offered no evidences of 
Nationalist tyranny ; above all, it has not made good its title to 
override the interests of four-fifths of the Irish people. Loud pro- 
fessions of loyalty to the Union, interwoven with obstinate vows of 
resistance to the majority, constitute the stock-in-trade of the 
Ulstermen’s oratory. These good people do not seem to be aware 
that unity should begin at home, and that without national union 
there can be no imperial union. Let the former object be secured, 
and the latter will take care of itself. The whole performance, 
indeed, strikes one as being a carefully rehearsed electioneering 
drama rather than a spontaneous uprising of an indignant province 
against a proposal “to sell it into slavery.” What the real feeling of 
Ulster is must be learnt from the ballot-box itself, and for the 
present it is sufficient to remember that she returned on the last 
occasion a majority of Nationalist members to Parliament. 

In conclusion, let us draw a parallel between the condition of the 
Protestants in Ireland and the Catholics in Great Britain, which the 
foregoing considerations naturally suggest. Both are small minorities, 
and both would be left, by the passing of a Home Rule Bill, at the 
mercy of a Parliament of an opposite faith. Yet, while we hear of 
the former rising in revolt, the latter, strange to say, accept the 
situation with indifference, although they would be the more helpless 
of the two. Their present political rights have been won for them 
by the very class of members whom Home Rule would exclude from 
the Imperial Parliament, and could at any moment be repealed. On 
the other hand, the Protestants would have exceptional guarantees 
expressly laid down for them in any Home Rule measure that their 
liberties would not be interfered with. What is the inference from 
these facts? Hither that the Catholics in England are very 
apathetic, or that the belligerent Protestants in Ireland are very 
unreasonable. ‘To most minds the latter view will appear the more 
probable. The Catholic throws himself upon the good faith of his 
Protestant countrymen because he believes that everywhere through- 
out Christendom religious persecution is extinct, and cannot be 
revived; and if aJl Protestants are not equally clear-sighted, it is 
because they have allowed themselves to be deluded by their own 
superstitious fears. This is the only kind of slavery into which the 
Loyalists are likely to be betrayed, and from such deplorable serfdom 
every true friend of liberty will wish them a speedy deliverance, 


THomas SCANLON. 





A MOHAMMEDAN ON MOHAMMEDANISM.' 


No student of history can ignore the great part which Mohammed 
played in the development of civilisation. For many centuries 
Islim waged a fierce war against Christianity, but though Moham- 
medanism is still full of vitality, it has ceased to be an aggressive 
or a persecuting religion. The doctrines of the Arabian Prophet 
deserve to be examined on their merits as the embodiment of a 
great creed and an ethical system which have influenced the lives of 
millions. 

The work of Syed Ameer Ali, an Indian judge of great learning 
and experience, cannot fail to interest European readers as an 
account of Mohammedanism from the pen of an educated Moham- 
medan. The book deals with the life and teachings of the Prophet, 
and with his religion in all its practical bearings on human life. 
Syed Ameer Ali has studied Christianity, and he compares it with 
Mohammedanism, arriving at conclusions which will scarcely be 
accepted by the more orthodox, or rather narrow-minded, school of 
Christians, He endeavours to show that Mohammed formulated a 
scheme of Divine government far superior to that which was adopted 
by the Christian nations of the world in the seventh century. He 
points out that the Prophet abolished idolatry, and based his entire 
creed on the belief in an Almighty Being, who created man, and 
to whom man is responsible for his actions. 

According to Gibbon, the faith of Islam is compounded of “an 
eternal truth and a necessary fiction ;’ but a more philosophical view 
of the subject musi convince us that Mohammed, in order to vouch 
for the existence of God, should necessarily claim to be God’s Prophet. 
or interpreter. The conception of a Supreme Being which we find 
in the Koran is more simple, more sublime, more majestically super- 
human than that which is embodied in the Jehovah of the Jews. 
The striking resemblance between the Koran and the Old Testament 
has often been dwelt upon, but there is no evidence whatever that. 
Mohammed copied any of the writings of Moses. Indeed, the Arabian 
Prophet had many great qualities which the Jewish lawgiver lacked. 
Scattered through the Koran we find a number of precepts which 


1 The Life and Teachings of Mohammed ; or, The Spirit of Islam, By Syed Ameer . 
Ali, a Judge of the High Court of Judicature in Bengal. London: W.H. Allen & Co., 
Limited. 1891. j 
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might be adopted with advantage by even the most civilised com- 
munity. Mohammed realised the brutalising effect of excessive 
drinking, and therefore he absolutely forbade the use of wine or any 
other intoxicating liquor save for medicinal purposes. He also con- 
demned gambling, which he described as ‘‘an abomination.” He, 
moreover, enjoined an absolute adherence to truth under all circum- 
stances, and prescribed exemplary punishment for perjury. 

It has been erroneously assumed that the Arabian Prophet was 
intolerant. This false view of Mohammedanism is probably due to 
the fact that many of the followers of the Prophet were bigoted and 
cruel in their dealings with both Jews and Christians. It should be 
remembered that in the war of races, which ensued after the death of 
Mohammed, religion was improperly invoked to justify excesses 
and misdeeds which it did not warrant or excuse. A bloodthirsty 
Christian—or let us say professor of Christianity—might, with some 
appearance of orthodoxy, quote the injunction of the Lord to Saul 
to ‘‘slay the Amalekites hip and thigh.” Without imputing to even 
the most singular passages in Holy Writ any positive approval of 
cruelty, it may safely be laid down that there is no justification of any 
form of inhumanity in the Koran. 

Syed Ameer Ali expresses the hope that his work may “ assist the 
Moslems of India to achieve their intellectual and moral regenera- 
tion,” and may, at the same time, “ prove of some practical value to 
those seekers of Truth in the West whose minds have gone forth in 
quest of a positive and eclectic faith suited for the noblest and, by 
its disciplinary character, for the lowest natures.” Buddhism he 
scornfully characterises as ‘ the creed of negation ;’ and he assumes, 
with some show of reason, that Christianity has failed to raise the 
masses in European countries from habits of vice and degradation. 
“The Islim of Mohammed,” he says, “ with its stern discipline and 
severe morality, has proved itself the only practical religion for low 
natures to save them from drifting into lawless Materialism.” 
There is much plausibility in this statement. Mohammed, though 
he had to defend his religious opinions literally at the point of the 
sword, never meant to preach the vile doctrine that unbelievers 
should be exterminated. This idea is essentially Judaic, and was 
unfortunately borrowed by the Catholic priesthood in the days of the 
Spanish Inquisition. The following passage from the Koran shows 
that Mohammed believed in toleration: “Many of those unto 
whom the Scriptures have been given desire to render you again un- 
believers after you have believed, out of envy from their souls, even 
after the truth is become manifest unto them; but forgive them 
and avoid them till God shall send His command, for God is omni- 
potent. They say verily none shall enter Paradise except they who 
are Jews or Christians: this is their wish. Say, produce your proofs 
of this, if ye speak truth. Nay, but he who resigneth himself to 
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God, and doth that which is right, he shall have his reward with his 
Lord.” 

Here Mohammed does not make salvation depend on the pro- 
fession of a particular form of religion, but on “‘ doing right.” In 
this respect, his teachings bear a remarkable similarity to those of 
Christ. 

The three great Mohammedan virtues are temperance, veracity, 
and honesty. So explicit is the Prophet in his condemnation of 
theft that Socialists would probably regard his punishments for that 
offence as unnecessarily brutal. The person who stole his neigh- 
bour’s goods was liable to have his hand cut off. In order to 
appreciate the abstract justness of the Mohammedan law on this 
subject, it should be borne in mind that the community professing 
the same creed were an assemblage of brethren, and that deceitful or 
dishonest conduct towards one another was, therefore, considered 
peculiarly base. Mohammed inculcated the deepest reverence on the 
part of all his followers for the wife, the daughter, and the property 
of his fellow-believer. For murder he prescribes the death penalty, 
but, though adultery is a thing to be regarded with horror, it is not 
held deserving of death. A curious incident is related about the 
Prophet, which is supposed by some commentators on the Koran to 
show that he approved of the cruel punishment of stoning for a 
violation of the marriage vow. ‘The fact, however, on which this 
assumption is based merely indicates that, when asked his opinion as 
to the law applying to an adulterous pair of Jewish birth, he laid 
down that the Mosaic code should prevail. Mohammed in attempting 
to establish a system of morals avoided the rigidity of the Decalogue. 
When he converted the Yathrebites, after his flight from Mecca, he 
required them to take “the pledge of Akaba,” which was a simple 
and admirable code of natural morality. It was in the following 
terms: “ We will not associate anything evil with God; we will 
not steal, nor commit adultery or fornication ; we will not kill; we 
will abstain from calumny and slander.” The remaining portion of 
the pledge was merely a profession of fidelity to the Prophet, ‘“ in 
everything that is right.” 

Of course’ Mohammed, as might be expected, reserves his most 
vehement execrations for harlotry. He makes a wide distinction 
between concubinage, which is legally permitted, subject to certain 
regulations, and prostitution, which he views as a hideous form of 
uncleanness and social leprosy. The punishment of harlotry on the 
part of a woman is imprisonment or banishment until the offender 
becomes repentant and begs for Divine pardon. In one passage 
the faithful are told to have “the whore and whoremonger scourged 
with a hundred stripes,’ and the whoremonger is forbidden to marry 
any other than a harlot or an idolatress. In this way, by attaching 
penalties to seduction, and exciting horror in the minds of his 
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followers at the idea of women trafficking in their own persons, 
the Arabian Prophet, in the words of Bosworth Smith, “has suc- 
ceeded down to this very day, and to a greater extent than has ever 
been the case elsewhere, in freeing all Mohammedan countries from 
those professional outcasts who live by their own misery, and by 
their existence as a recognised class are a standing reproach to every 
member of the society of which they form a portion.” 

The comparison between the founders of Islim and Christianity, 
based on their personal relations to women, is deprecated by Syed 
Ameer Ali, who quotes a passage from Saint Augustine’s works to 
the effect that in marriage or in celibacy alone there is no virtue, and 
that polygamy is no crime if it be the custom of a country. This 
Mohammedan writer attributes Christ’s dislike for the married state 
to his association with the Essenes, a sect of Jewish ascetics, and 
pertinently asks why Christians condemn Mohammed for having 
been a polygamist in practice and do not condemn Moses or David? 
Furthermore, the author protests against the idea that a human being 
is ennobled by abstaining from marriage. “If never marrying con- 
stitutes a man an ideal being, then all the ascetics, the hermits, the 
dervishes are perfect. A perfect life would then imply a total 
abandonment of all domestic arrangements. Surely this view would 
be a perversion of nature and end in disastrous consequences to 
humanity.” 

One of the principal charges made against Mohammedanism by 
some of its modern critics is that it tends to degrade women by 
reducing them to a condition of intellectual and moral slavery. The 
allegation, however, that Mohammed regarded the female sex as 
soulless and fit only for servile obedience to men is, to say the least 
of it, grossly exaggerated. In the Koran we find the following 
passages with reference to “the weaker sex”: ‘‘ Respect women 
who have borne you, for God is watching over you.” ‘“‘If ye fear to 
be unjust unto orphans, fear also to be unjust unto your wives. Marry 
only two, three, or four. But if ye fear that ye cannot act equitably 
towards so many, marry one only, or the slaves that ye shall have 
acquired.” Even the right of women to separate property was, to 
some extent, recognised by Mohammed, as the following passage 
proves: ‘‘Give women their dowry freely, but if they voluntarily 
remit any part of it, enjoy it with satisfaction and advantage. And 
give not unto those who are weak of understanding the substance 
which God .hath appointed you to preserve for them, but maintain 
them thereout, and speak kindly to them.” 

The Mohammedan view of woman’s position is that she is physi- 
cally inferior to man, and therefore entitled to his love, his care, and 
his protection. The equality of the sexes is an essentially modern 
idea, which we owe neither to Mohammedanism nor to Christianity, 
but to that spirit of progressive and enlightened opinion which is 
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indicated by the comprehensive word “ Liberalism.” The social 
state which the Arabian Prophet had in his mind’s eye was a virile 
and warlike one, in which strength would predominate over weakness. 
Accordingly he gives supremacy to man, but everywhere in the work 
for which he claimed Divine inspiration he inculcates on all men the 
duty of tenderness, reverence, and kindness towards their mothers, 
their sisters, and their wives. 

With great justice Syed Ameer Ali praises Mohammed for his 
benevolence, and for his stern condemnation of all who oppressed the 
widow and the orphan. The founder of Islam required each Mussul- 
man to set apart a tenth of his income for the relief of the indigent 
and the unfortunate. 

While permitting plurality of wives, the Prophet expressly con- 
demned incestuous marriages, and his ordinances on this point leave | 
no room for any such ‘‘ dispensation” as that claimed and recently 
exercised by the Church of Rome. The words of the Koran pro- 
hibiting such unions are very emphatic: ‘‘ Marry not any woman 
whom your father hath had to wife, for this is an uncleanness and 
an abomination and an evil way.” Then follow prohibitions of all 
marriages between brothers and sisters, uncles and nieces, fathers-in- 
law and daughters-in-law, and even between foster-brothers and 
foster-sisters. Marriage with a deceased wife's sister is not, under 
ordinary circumstances, recognised amongst Mohammedans. We 
read in the Koran: “ Ye are forbidden to take to wife two sisters, 
except what is already past ; for God is gracious and merciful.” 

Marriage, indeed, according to Mohammed, is a concession to the 
weakness of man. He enjoins upon his followers the duty of “‘ pro- 
viding wives for themselves, acting that which is right and avoiding 
harlotry.” In his concluding reference to the union of the sexes, the 
Prophet says : ‘‘ God is minded to make His religion light unto you, 
for man was created weak.” 

How different from the Scriptural idea that the heart of man is 
naturally wicked ! 

So acute a philosopher as Frederick von Schlegel has pointed out 
that “‘ considered in its true internal spirit, and divested of its out- 
ward garb of Oriental customs and symbolical language, the religion 
of Mohammed bears a striking affinity to the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century.” There is a strange analogy between the broad 
natural morality of the Koran and the speculations of Rousseau. 
The revolt against asceticism, against anti-human mysticism, the 
return to Nature, the love of simplicity, the enthusiastic belief in 
man’s great destiny, are common to the religion of the Arabian 
Prophet and the teachings of the French philosopher. Mohammed, 
no doubt, confined his views to the believers in his own doctrines, 
while Rousseau, inspired by the spirit of modern progress, extended 
his Gospel of Freedom to the whole world. 





No doubt the glories of Islém belong to the past. In spite of 
Syed Ameer Ali’s eloquent appeals to history in proof of all the Arabs 
did to foster science and spread civilisation, the gradual decay of the 
Ottoman Empire is unfavourable to his theory that Mohammedanism 
is destined to play a great part in the world’s political and intellectual 
development at some period in the not remote future. It would be 
idle to discuss the reasons which have led to the decline of countries 
professing the faith of Islim. for many centuries the Saracens 
waged war successfully from India to the Atlantic Ocean; and 
Persia, Syria, Egypt, and Spain acknowledged the conquering power 
of the Caliphs. Ata later period, the race of Othman overran a 
great part of Asia, and finally captured Constantinople. The super- 
ficial reader of history is astonished at the achievements of the Turks 
in the Middle Ages, and equally astonished at the apparently rapid 
decline of Ottoman power. The truth is, that the warlike character 
of the Turkish nation prevented internal reforms from operating so 
as to harmonise all the various elements of society according to the 
true spirit of Mohammedanism. When at length war became less 
frequent, it was found that the institutions of the empire were not 
adapted to a peaceful condition of things. The Ulemahs claimed an 
influence in secular affairs which was both corrupting to themselves 
as a priesthood and hostile to the welfare of the people. The 
Janissaries, whose proper place was on the battle-field, became 
indolent and overbearing as soon as peace was established ; and the 
administration of justice was left to Cadis, who exercised an intoler- 
ably high-handed jurisdiction. Nor can we leave out of account, in 
ascertaining the causes of the decay of Turkish power, the deep 
designs of Peter the Great, and the policy of Russian aggrandisement 
which he left as a legacy to his successors. This great Czar saw 
that there was a mightier force than warlike prowess—in one word, 
civilisation. He conceived the idea that his own country might, at 
some future time, exercise universal sway ; but he did not seek to 
realise his ambitious projects in the spirit of a Bajazet or a Tamerlane. 
He travelled incognito amongst the most civilised nations, and studied 
the improvements in their armies and navies, their finances, and 
their political institutions. Then, returning to Russia, he strove 
to lay the foundation of a great Imperial State. Thus he gave to 
his country a principle of resistance, which Turkey, deprived of 
internal civilising influences, could not cope with successfully. The 
system of Mohammed is admirable in its simplicity and cohesiveness, 
but it requires the bond of a common faith. The admission of the 
Greeks into the Turkish army and public offices was one of the 
things which was deemed inconsistent with the non-fraternity 
existing between believers and unbelievers. Thus religious absolu- 
tism—a false application of Mohammed's doctrine of unity—was one 
of the main causes of the disintegration of the Ottoman Empire. 
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It has been urged by some writers that the law permitting plurality 
of wives is another cause of the decline of the Ottoman Empire, 
inasmuch as it lowers woman by depriving her of the sole right to 
her husband’s affections, and introduces bitter rivalries into families. 
This statement is, however, rather questionable. From all that can 
be learned about the subject it would seem that the women of Turkey 
do not feel that they are degraded by the existence of polygamy. 
Oriental habits have taught the weaker sex to shrink from publicity 
and from a desire for equality with men. 

The abolition. of polygamy in Turkey may not be immediately 
desirable. When the female population has been completely absorbed 
in domestic life, the horrors of prostitution are avoided. Systematic 
harlotry, so prevalent in Christian cities, does not defile the streets of 
Constantinople. We may, therefore, assume that what Turkey has 
lost. politically by permitting a plurality of wives she has gained in 
respect of social purity. When Protestant and Roman Catholic theolo- 
gians talk about “ the lax state of morals in the East,” they are labour- 
ing under an egregiouserror. Oriental morals are purer than those of 
the West; and if the condition of Turkish women is not exactly in 
harmony with a high ideal, it is certainly far from being one of 
absolute degradation. As far as the relations of the two sexes are 
concerned, modesty is far more observed in the East than in England, 
France, or the United States. The command that women shall veil 
their faces, except in the presence of the immediate members of their 
family, is, as a rule, obeyed even at the present time. The license 
permitted in our music-halls, the gross suggestiveness of the ballet, 
would shock any sincere believer in Mohammedanism. 

It is a fallacy to call Mohammedans licentious because polygamy 
and even concubinage are tolerated by their religion. It is not easy 
to pronounce an opinion upon the moral condition of Turkey at the 
present day; but it is probably safe to lay down that as a people 
the Turks are purer than the inhabitants of either England or 
France, where a plurality of wives is punished as a crime. In the 
Koran the unmarried are commanded to live chastely in this homely 
and unsophisticated language: ‘‘ Let those who cannot find a match 
keep themselves from fornication until God shall enrich them of His 
abundance.” 

The Prophet had no sympathy with monachism, but he understood 
what purity meant. Mere maceration of the flesh, mere abstinence 
from sexual gratification, is not virtue—it is the pure heart that consti- 
tutes the essence of chastity. Let us not, therefore, with our narrow 
asceticism in theory, and our support of prostitution in practice, 
condemn a people who follow Nature’s laws, but shrink with horror 
from promiscuous intercourse. All educated Mohammedans are 
nowadays inclined to regard monogamy as the ideal married state, 
and the author of the work we .have been criticising goes so far 
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as to say that personally he considers polygamy no better than 
adultery. 

In conclusion, it must be acknowledged that, full of imperfections 
as it is, Mohammedanism has one grand characteristic which will 
ensure for it vitality in this age of perishing creeds: it is a thoroughly 
human religion. It aims at following Nature in its morality, and it 
avoids the follies of vain supernaturalism. It inculcates avoidance 
of wine, because intemperance is a purely artificial vice. It teaches 
strict devotion to truth, for that, too, is one of the great lessons 
of Nature. It is opposed to asceticism, because there is no real 
virtue in suppressing the natural affections. In short, the Islim 
of Mohammed, shorn of its Eastern peculiarities, contains within it 
the germ of that Theism which, when warring sects have either disap- 
peared or lost their vital influence, may constitute one of the distinc 
tive elements of the universal religion of the human race. 


D. F, Hannican. 

















THE OLD IRISH PARLIAMENT. 


In Tudor times in Ireland a hundred independent chiefs passed their 
days in fighting and raiding, and having their praises sung by bards. 
There was but one apothecary for the whole island; and a some- 
thing, called for want of a better name medicine, was practised by 
leeches. Corn was hidden so that it might not be burnt by incen- 
diaries ; and up to a hundred years ago the most prosperous province 
boasted of but one flour-mill. 

By the bounty of Nature at least two-thirds of the country was 
intended for farming; by the force of circumstances distress and 
famine constantly attended upon a population of less than a hundred 
to the square mile. Life and property were the victims of rapine 
and disorder. It becomes, then, a question of interest to ask what 
were the Parliamentary conditions under which a country like this 
was governed. _ 

The Legislature at first consisted merely of informal meetings of 
the chief vassals of the Crown. In 1295 Knights of the Shire were 
sent ; and twenty-five years later burgesses were added. In 1374 it 
is stated that the Commons consisted of only twenty members, re- 
turned by the counties of Dublin, Louth, Kildare, and Catherlow 
(Carlow), the towns of Drogheda and Dundalk, presumably the city 
of Dublin, and the “liberties” and “crosses” of Meath. A 
‘liberty ” was the property and jurisdiction of a great vassal; a 
“cross” was the property and jurisdiction of the Church. The royal 
authority and writs were only exercised in these places, and they 
formed the Pale. Though the whole island was nominally subdued, 
and formed into shires, it can be seen at once that~at this early date 
at least the royal authority was exercised in an Irish rather than in 
an English sense. 

In 1494 Henry Duke of York, afterwards Henry VIII., was ap- 
pointed Lord Lieutenant. By the usual custom of those days he 
never went to Ireland at all, and his authority was vested in a Lord 
Deputy, Sir John Poyning, whose name survives to our own time. 
He found that the Irish Parliament was composed of men of English 
race and instincts. They used their powers in order to devise laws 
oppressing to the natives and injurious to the English Crown. 
Poyning caused to be carried through all its stages a Bill, called from 
him Poyning’s Act. By this no measure could be introduced into 
the Irish Parliament until it had obtained the previous assent of the 
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king and his English council. This statute, it must be remembered, 
was passed by the Irish Parliament known as the Parliament of 
Drogheda, not by the English. It was rigorously enforced; and 
the usual procedure was for a committee of either Irish House to 
suggest a Bill to the Lord Lieutenant (or Lord Deputy) and his 
council. If they thought it right the measure was drafted, and 
transmitted to England for approval under the Great Seal. If, after 
such approval, the Irish Houses passed it without amendment, it 
became law. Any alteration necessitated a second transmission, and 
a third, and so on, until it was finally agreed to at Dublin verbally 
as it came from the Great Seal of England. Such was Poyning’s 
famous Act; and this procedure was only slightly altered afterwards. 
At the time it may have been expedient; afterwards it undoubtedly 
constituted an instrument of oppression. Poyning was also the 
author of another measure of a like nature. By the statute 10 
Henry VII., cap. 22, the Irish Parliament established in their own 
country English law, with all its confusion, uncertainty, and delay. 
As yet, however, the English Legislature does not seem to have put 
forward and asserted any claim to make laws and statutes binding 
upon the other side of the Irish Channel. 

Meanwhile the members of the House of Commons showed a steady 
increase. Elizabeth’s first House counted 76. Thirty years later 
there were 122 Irish M.P.s. Then came the reign of James I., and 
boroughs were created wholesale. These were generally very small, 
and made with the evident intention of securing a majority that 
would obey the behests of the Lord Lieutenant or Lord Deputy for 
the time being. ‘‘ What is it to you,” said the first of the English 
Stuarts, ‘“‘if I had created forty noblemen and 400 boroughs? The 
more the merrier, the fewer the better cheer.” He raised the House 
to a total of 232. Subsequent additions raised the number to 296 
or 300, at which figure it remained. The policy that dictated these 
creations was to govern Ireland by English methods through the 
medium of an Irish Parliament amenable to English influence, and 
checked in its every action by the English Executive. But there 
was no control by the English Legislature. This might have gone 
on indefinitely but for disturbing forces originating in England. 

The Civil War, and afterwards the Revolution of 1868, materially 
affected the Irish Legislature. Protestants were exasperated at the - 
treatment they had received at the hands of the native Irish Roman 
Catholics in the rebellion and massacre of 1641. Irish endeavours 
at first to maintain, and then to replace, James II. on the throne 
intensified these sentiments, and a series of measures, partly directed 
against the Roman Catholics, and partly against the country in 
general, resulted. After 1665, with the exception of the exile 
James's travesty of 1689, no Parliament met in Dublin until the 
Treaty of Limerick had been signed and sealed. That engagement 
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marks an important epoch in the troubled history of the Irish 
Government and Legislature. 

In October 1691 the last hope of the native Irish vanished with 
the capitulation of Limerick. Henceforth they ceased to attempt 
by force of arms to oppose the Sovereign who ruled at St. 
James's. A treaty, the binding authority of which was ac- 
knowledged by the English Parliament, was made. Generally the 
terms of the articles of capitulation were so vague and inconclusive 
as to admit of more than one interpretation. The Roman Catholics 
were to enjoy such privileges in the exercise of their religion as were 
consistent with law, or as they had exercised in the reign of 
Charles II. But the authority, the franchises, the rights of the 
Irish Parliament, were all left unmentioned ; and in the next session 
of the English Parliament a Bill was passed excluding all Romanists 
from any share in the government of Ireland, either in the Legisla- 
ture or Executive, by exacting the Declaration against Transubstan- 
tiation. This was the first time that Romanists had been excluded 
either from the franchise or from sitting in the Irish Houses. It 
was also the first time for very many years that the English 
Legislature had treated Ireland like a Crown colony, as though it had 
no Legislature of its own. English jurists had claimed that England 
might make laws for Ireland as England wished, now Ireland was 
treated like any foreign conquered country. Within three months 
of the Treaty of Limerick this statute, 3 W. and M. c. 2, became 
law. Shortly afterwards, the Irish Parliament, constituted in 
accordance with it, met and approved of it. Romanists then could 
no longer legislate for their own country ; neither could they take any 
share in her government, nor earn their living by holding posts in 
her civil service. But the newly reformed Houses—those puppets of 
the English Legislature, purged of all taint of Popery—were not as 
yet inclined to be satisfied. Seven years after the Treaty of 
Limerick came a Bill banishing wholesale the Romanist bishops, 
dignitaries, and regular clergy. All priests from abroad were also 
banished, and their return prohibited under penalty of treason. 
The priests at home were confined to their own parishes, and 
informers against them were to be rewarded at the expense of the 
priests’ own flocks. By the excess of this anti-clerical policy the 
native priests were ignorant and degraded during the eighteenth 
century ; their homes, when they had any, were hovels; their 
churches not so rain-tight as barns, Then came laws against those 
who adhered to the communion of the Irish race. A Romanist 
might teach no child save his own, neither might he send his son 
abroad. If he were accused of breaking this law the burden of 
proof rested upon himself, and the decision of his guilt or innocence 
left to the magistrates without a jury. He was not allowed the 
use of arms, two justices having powers of search; and whatever 
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wisdom there might be in leaving him defenceless, there was certainly 
none in the law which allowed a Protestant to claim a Romanist’s 
horse for five pounds, if he thought the animal worth the money. 

A like spirit dictated the Dublin legislation affecting the owner- 
ship of the soil, and at a time when land and houses formed the 
chief and safest medium of investment. Ina great measure Romanist 
owners had ceased to hold after the rebellion of 1641; but further 
confiscations followed the defeat of James II.; and ere long, if any 
remained at all, they did so by mistake, or oversight, or omission, So 
far as statute law could do so, every care was taken to transfer the 
land from the Romanists to the Protestants, to keep it in Protestant 
hands, and to prevent any Romanists from purchasing or inheriting. 
We will mention only the Act brought forward in 1703, and which 
eventually became law. By this the Romanist owner was deprived 
of his right of mortgaging, of selling, of bequeathing any part of his 
property to another of his own faith. If his heir were a Protestant, 
the owner was made at once a mere life tenant. If his child, how- 
ever young, could be induced to call himself a Protestant, the 
guardianship was wrested from its natural occupant, the father, and 
the nearest Protestant relative substituted, though he might be the 
father’s greatest enemy. All entails and settlements were cancelled. 
If there were any Protestant heir, however remote, he succeeded ; if 
not, the property was equally divided among all the Roman Catholic 
heirs. By the fifth clause, which repeated an Act of the previcus 
reign, no Protestant with property, either real or personal, could inter- 
marry with a Romanist ; and no Romanist could purchase any interest 
of any kind in land or house property, excepting under restrictions 
the most severe. All this in a country where by a large majority 
the people were Romanists! In an Irish House of Commons exclu- 
sively Protestant many members resigned their seats as a protest. 

Agreeable to the provisions of Poyning’s Act, this measure had to 
be transmitted to England. It is but just to the English Govern- 
ment to say that they thought it too sweeping. But their left- 
handed method of smothering it only ended in making matters worse 
than ever, though in an opposite direction. Provisions were added 
enacting that only those who took the Sacrament according to the 
rites of the Established Church should be eligible to office or em- 
ployment under the Crown, or to the magistracy. They did this in 
the confident belief that the disqualification of the Protestant Dis- 
senters would not meet with the approval of the Irish Parliament, 
and that, in consequence, the Act would not pass. Nothing of the 
kind happened; the alterations were accepted verbally. Equally 
useless were the pleas of the Romanists when put forward by 
counsel. They urged in vain that the Act was a breach of the 
Treaty of Limerick. The Treaty of Limerick professed to promise 
that they should enjoy such privileges in the exercise of their reli- 
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gion as were consistent with the law, or as they had enjoyed in the 
reign of Charles II. This was about as vague a guarantee as could 
well have been given. It had not excluded the banishment of the 
superior and regular clergy ; and a treaty referring to their religion, 
which had been already construed against them, was not likely to 
help them in matters of property which it had not touched upon. 
The Bill became law. 

All wards in Chancery were to be brought up as Protestants ; all 
Romanists, on inheriting real property, were to conform within six 
months, or forfeit to the nearest Protestant heir. There were 
other laws directed against the national religion. Of course the 
whole of this was in retaliation for wrongs inflicted upon the un- 
popular minority, for twice over within fifty years the Protestants 
had been murdered, outraged, and stripped of all they had. But, as 
a matter of fact, the triumphant section in their zeal and exaspera- 
tion passed laws which produced evil fruit in abundance, but which 
could never, from the circumstances of the case, be carried out in 
their entirety. Hypocrites flourished, who, under an outward show 
of conformity, remained in secret in the communion that had 
nourished them. Romanists still possessed and used firearms ; they 
still taught the young. No one was more unpopular than the man 
who claimed his fee for informing against a parish priest. Pro- 
testant trustees honourably held the title-deeds of estates for the 
benefit of Roman Catholics. And if any one so set at naught the 
public opinion of his neighbourhood as to claim a Romanist’s horse, 
he never ventured upon any second claim. Still, the anti-Romanist 
land laws were so rigorously carried out that Protestants must 
have held the fee-simple of something like nine-tenths of the 
soil. 

And not only was the religion of the large majority trampled upon, 
but by a succession of fiscal measures both the English and Irish 
Legislatures combined to depress and to ruin the commerce and 
industries of that unhappy island. William III. and his Administration 
initiated for the benefit of England a protective tariff which from 
time to time was rendered more stringent and excessive. Wool and 
woollen goods were made liable to one duty imposed on exportation 
by the Irish Parliament, and to a second on landing by the English. 
In consequence this trade was strangled outright. Glass and fullers’ 
earth shared a like fate. All hops landed in England and Scotland 
from Ireland were burnt, while hops landed in Ireland went duty 
free. With certain exceptions, no goods or cargoes might be 
shipped from Ireland to the colonies and plantations ; neither were 
goods to be shipped direct from the colonies to Ireland. They had 
first to be landed and pay Customs duty in England. These double 
tariffs of course kept the colonial trade exclusively in the hands of 
England. Irish cattle were also selfishly excluded from England. 
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These measures injured Ireland as a whole, Protestant merchants and 
manufacturers equally with Romanist farmers and cottiers, and would 
never have been enacted, so far as the Irish Parliament could have 
prevented it, had that body been its own master. But, as will 
presently be shown, it never represented even Protestant Ireland ; 
and the House of Commons, in which corruption and proprietary 
boroughs were in the ascendant, represented only the Government of 
England. If we except certain Linen Acts of the Irish Houses, 
prior to 1779 all Customs dues imposed by either Parliament sup- 
pressed Irish enterprise and encouraged English. William Pitt 
stated that for selfish purposes England had debarred Ireland from 
using her own resources. Since the Union, the advantages’ to 
Ireland of sharing in the prosperity of the leading commerciul com- 
munity in the world must be simply enormous. 

We now come to that final measure of the English Parliament, 
which completely controlled the Irish Legislature where it did not 
supersede it, and, together with the suppression of their trade, 
helped to embitter even the Protestants against the United Kingdom 
of England and Scotland. 

There was a dispute concerning some property situated in the 
county of Kildare. The two claimants were Maurice Annesley and 
Hester Sherlock. The Irish Court of Exchequer decided in favour 
of the former. On appeal the House of Lords (of course the Irish 
House is meant) reversed this decision, and gave judgment in favour 
of Hester. 

Annesley appealed to the English House of Lords, who upset the 
judgment of their Irish brethren, confirmed the original decision of 
the Irish Exchequer in favour of Annesley, and issued an order to 
put him in possession. It will be seen that the question at once 
arose, were the Irish or the English Courts to be supreme in 
regard to property situated, not in England, but in Ireland? If the 
Trish, then the lady was to have possession ; if not, the gentleman. 

Hester Sherlock appealed in turn a second time to the Irish House. 
They rightly held their prerogatives to be at stake, and the matter 
was considered by the Irish judges. By the law of Ireland, as dis- 
tinct from the law of England, did any appeal lie from their own Court 
of Exchequer to the King in Parliament in Great Britain? The 
judges decided that by the law of Ireland no such appeal lay, and 
that the order of the English Supreme Court to put Maurice Annesley 
in possession was null and void, and a flagrant violation of the rights 
of Ireland. 

We now come to the carrying out of these contradictory decisions. 
The sheriff of the County Kildare petitioned the Irish Lords. His 
predecessor had put Hester Sherlock in possession. After entering 
upon his office, an injunction, agreeable to an order of the English 
House of Lords, issued from the Irish Exchequer, commanding him 
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to put Maurice Annesley into possession. The poor sheriff contended 
that he did not dare to act in opposition to the Irish House of Lords, 
and in consequence was fined by the Exchequer. Afraid of arrest, 
he did not venture to come forward and pass his accounts, and was 
fined £1200 (Irish) for this offence as well. 

The Lords decided that the sheriff had acted properly, and that. 
the fines should be remitted. They further ruled that the three 
barons of the Exchequer, in issuing their injunction concerning 
Annesley, had acted in violation of the orders of the House, in 
diminution of the King’s prerogative, and of the rights and privileges 
of the kingdom of Ireland. They passed an order that the three 
should be taken into the custody of Black Rod. Finally, they 
endeavoured to vindicate their conduct by issuing a declaration. 
Before the English House, in its dual capacity of the supreme court 
of law and of a branch of the Legislature, this declaration was con- 
sidered. The peers first decided that the three barons of the Irish 
Exchequer had acted both correctly and courageously. They moved 
an address for a mark of royal favour in recompense for their 
injuries, and then proceeded to legislate. 

The statute which resulted was generally quoted as the Act of 
6 George I. It enacted, among other things, that the Legislature of 
the United Kingdom of England and Scotland had, and ought to 
have, full power and authority to make laws of sufficient force to bind 
the people of Ireland. In the reign of William and Mary the English 
Legislature had passed the Act which completely reformed the Irish 
Parliament. They had then done so as of assumed right, treating 
Ireland as a mere dependency, in which a rebellion had been sup- 
pressed. After an interval of twenty-eight years they now proceeded 
to put upon their statute-book their inalienable right to act in this 
manner. And so long as a strong country has a weak one under the 
same crown at its door, sheer common-sense would seem to dictate 
that the only alternative to this is for the weak country herself to 
share in the legislation of the strong one. The Parliament of the 
weak country must inevitably sooner or later differ from that of the 
strong, and at every difference must give way. At the time this 
was not so noticeable, as the Irish officers of State were never 
responsible to their own Parliament, but to the English Ministry who 
appointed them. It was this measure (and not so much Poyning’s 
Act, which was only passed by the Irish Parliament) which after- 
wards formed the butt of a wrathful Irish patriotism embracing all 
creeds. 

The same measure settled the immediate question in dispute— 
the authority of the respective courts of law. The Irish House of 
Lords ceased to have any appellate jurisdiction; the last appeal in 
law and equity was to lie with the English House of Lords; and by 
writ of error a disputed cause might be transferred for hearing 
from Ireland to England. Irish litigants might well have been 
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spared the waste, the delay, and the expense of appealing to this 
English Supreme Court of Judicature. 

A glance at the constitution of the two Houses will further show 
how little moral influence they ever possessed. In the first Protestant 
Parliament summoned under the authority of the English Act of 
William and Mary, the Lords numbered about one hundred. . By 
the time this further Act of 6 George I. was passed new creations 
had been made, raising the roll to just about one hundred and fifty. 
Four archbishops and eighteen bishops were peers spiritual. There 
were two dukes and no marquises, but a large number of viscounts, 
who outnumbered either the earls or barons. Most of these peerages 
in existence at the accession of George I. have since then become 
extinct or merged into other titles. Among these, the dukedom of 
Ormonde has been lost to the ancient family of Butler; and the 
other dukedom—that of Leinster—has died out with the Palatinate 
Schombergs, and been again created in favour of the great house of 
the Fitzgeralds. But whatever titles perished, by a reckless system of 
fresh creations they were more than counterbalanced, and if at times 
there was a reward given for genuine merit, more generally a peerage, 
or a rise in the peerage, meant a payment for some service of which 
the Irish people disapproved. The House of Lords merely reflected 
the policy of the English Government for the time being. The less 
said of many of these eighteenth-century bishops the better. If they 
were entitled to claim as their colleagues a Berkeley and a King, to 
these must be added a Bristol and a Loftus. 

The House of Commons in the eighteenth century numbered some 
300 members. We have not seen a roll with more than 296; but 
probably some delay may have occurred in the other constituencies. 
As in England, each of the counties returned two knights of the 
shire, making a total of sixty-four. The University of Dublin 
returned two; so did the two towns of Drogheda and Carrickfergus, 
which were counties in themselves. The cities, towns, boroughs, and 
manors which returned the remainder, numbered 113 or 115. We 
have not been able to trace any centre of population like Manchester 
which was unrepresented. On the other hand, the kingly prerogative 
of granting charters had been as freely exercised as the prerogative 
of creating peers, and the close constituencies rendered representa- 
tion a mere farce. In England the old and very small pocket 
boroughs only numbered one-fourth of the total number of English 
members ; in Ireland at the very lowest estimate they numbered 
seven-twelfths. Such places as Cloghnikelty, Rathcormuch, Killi- 
begge, Killyleagh, Iconsh, Ratocth, and Knocktopper swamped 
Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Limerick, and Londonderry altogether. The 
Duke of Leinster and Lords Shannon and Ely sent thirty-five 
members to the free and independent House of Commons. Lord 
Hillsborough, who was in the English Ministry, sent nine, and the 
Ponsonby family fourteen, Ten men owned the representation of 
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fifty seats. Fifty-three peers nominated and sent 123 members; 
200 members were elected by 100 individuals. Even the bishops 
had a finger in the pie, and were represented by proxy ; while very 
few of the remaining seats were in any sense popularly represented. 
This was at the end of the last century. The counties, it is true, 
were more open; but the large majority of the House of Commons 
represented only a few high officials and landowners, all of course 
Protestants, and the majority in the Upper House. 

The franchise is a somewhat complicated question. As has been 
said, until 1793 Roman Catholics were excluded altogether. In the 
counties, Protestants’ who held freeholds of the annual value of forty 
shillings had votes; the same system prevailed in some of the 
boroughs. But it seems that there were freeholders and freeholders. 
The holder of a lease for life was a freeholder; but the same plot of 
land often went through a process of letting and sub-letting, until 
between the genuine tenant and the genuine owner there intervened 
three, four, and even five intermediate leaseholders. Legal terms 
apart, we understand by a freeholder an owner. But in Ireland 
some leaseholders were reckoned as freeholders. Of course the 
reader understands that a uniform borough franchise was never law 
until the first Reform Bill. Before that date the franchise varied 
according to the usage and custom of the particular constituency. It 
was so in Ireland, as is clear from the Athboy, county Meath, election 
petition of 1783. There were sixteen undisputed votes recorded in 
two days’ polling, and twenty-five disputed. Lord Darnley had granted 
a lease to a tenant named Owen. Owen sold his property to Kellet, 
and Kellet sub-let to Gill. Gill voted as a freeholder. In some 
constituencies that vote would have held good; but according to the 
terms of the charter granted to Athboy, and by previous usage, a 
sub-tenant was not considered a freeholder. Sir Benjamin Chapman, 
on the other hand, manufactured some freeholders by granting leases 
on a small property. They were registered some six or eight months 
before the election, and duly voted; and their votes seem to have 
been allowed. It is clear from this that in many boroughs where 
contests took place votes were manufactured on behalf of likely 
voters, and that the lord of the manor, or his seneschal, could, by 
granting to a tenant a forty-shilling lease for life or for twenty-one 
years, create a vote in his own interest. A large proportion of the 
borough members were elected by the corporations or by the free- 
men; leaseholders, whether of the first or second degree, being 
excluded as such. In a few a proportion of the Protestants returned 
the members ; but where the corporations returned, Presbyterians were 
until a late date excluded, in company with the Roman Catholics. 
Generally, where there were any voters at-all, they voted under the 
influence of bribery, or according to the wish of their landlord. 

We shall now see how the King’s Government was carried on. 


1 By “ Protestants” is meant all except Romanists. 
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The larger part of the revenue was beyond the control of Par- 
liament altogether. The Crown had resigned its rights to the 
estates forfeited in 1641, and had received in exchange a hereditary 
revenue. In the middle of the eighteenth century this approached 
half-a-million from rents, quit rents, hearth-tax, customs, and excise. 
Moreover, judges held office at pleasure. There was no Habeas 
Corpus till 1781, when it was passed, to be continually suspended. 
Ministezs were not responsible. The House of Commons was elected 
for the whole life of the Sovereign, and when a vacancy occurred 
the House filled it up for the remainder of the reign. Bills to 
remedy the various evils were passed without opposition from time 
to time by the Parliament, and as regularly rejected by the English 
or Irish Privy Council. 

The Administration for the time being enlisted and kept under 
military discipline its forces, not by any votes of the Irish Houses, 
but by authority derived from the English Mutiny Act. Parliament 
met every second year. The Lord Lieutenant was generally non- 
resident. A majority in both Houses was secured by means of the 
“undertakers,” who “ undertook” to get Parliament to pass Govern- 
ment Bills, and received in return a profusion of places, pensions, and 
patronage, All the chief officers—the Lords Lieutenant, the Primates 
and Archbishops, the Lord Chancellors—were Englishmen. 

The hereditary revenue was grievously abused in order to pension 
off people to whom the most submissive of English Parliaments 
would never have voted a farthing. The first Duke of St. Albans, a 
bastard son of the Merry Monarch and Nell Gwynne, received £800 
a year. Catherine Sedley, an ugly mistress of James II., had 
£500. The Duchess of Kendal and the Countess of Darlington, two 
ugly mistresses of George I., who shut up his own wife in prison in 
Hanover, shared another £5000. The Kendal’s daughter, Lady 
Walsingham, had £1500, and the Darlington’s daughter, Lady Howe, 
had £500 a year. In his turn, George II. imitated the example of 
his royal father by bestowing £3000 a year on his own mistress, 
Frau von Walmoden. In his reign the acknowledged pensions paid 
out of the Irish revenue, and because the English Parliament would 
never have granted them, amounted to £30,000 a year. 

Not only were the great officers Englishmen and non-resident ; 
not only were the revenues alienated for purposes that will not bear 
the clear light of day ; but a number of offices—sinecures and non- 
resident—out of all proportion to the size, the population, the 
finances of the country, were maintained. Besides an hereditary 
High Treasurer, there was an Under-Treasurer with £9000 a year, 
a Clerk of the Pells, a First Remembrancer, and many others. 

At length, in 1768, we come to a reform which in its turn resulted 
in a more successful opposition to abuses. The efforts of the Parlia- 
ment to limit the length of time during which seats could be held 
in the House of Commons brought about a change. 
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A Septennial Bill was sent over, and, instead of being vetoed, 
was altered into an Octennial one. Parliament accepted this measure, 
the more so as crowded demonstrations had been made in College 
Green, and had overawed hesitating members. Proprietary boroughs 
now rose in price in the money market, and the powers of the under- 
takers decreased. But the Opposition undoubtedly gained coherence ; 
and as Parliament became more popular, it was less inclined to 
submit to English dictation. The Houses henceforward met annually, 
and the Lord Lieutenant was generally in residence. This first great 
reform, the parent of all after legislative changes, would never have 
passed the Irish Privy Council had not the Administration been 
influenced by the threatening attitude of the populace in the streets. 
The two men who took the lead in bringing it about were Henry 
Flood and Charles Lucas. 

In 1775, Henry Grattan, the most distinguished ornament of the 
Irish House of Commons, was first returned through the patronage 
of Lord Charlemont, and joined the patriotic opposition. He was 
twenty-nine years of age. In spite of a voice thin and unimpassioned, 
and an awkward action and delivery, he soon attained an ascendency 
that all the Castle majorities failed to counteract. The Empire, at 
war with America, had no troops available for Ireland, and when 
the French threatened invasion, a national army was enrolled. These 
volunteers were officered and almost entirely recruited from the 
Protestants. Their professed object was to protect the country from 
foreign invasion: their real object from the first was to procure 
Free Trade and Reform. The Government armed them without 
looking forward to the consequences. ‘They soon numbered 60,000, 
and, had their leaders wished, could have affected an entire separation 
before the Colonial war was finished. In November. 1779 the corps 
of Dublin and the neighbourhood, to the number of 1000, held their 
first parade in College Green under the command of the Duke of 
Leinster. The greatest enthusiasm prevailed, and at night the city 
was illuminated. Some of the mottoes were highly significant. One 
of the banners bore the inscription, “ Free Trade, or else “af 
The Goldsmith’s Company brought two cannon to the review, and 
these cannon bore in large letters the words, “A Free Trade, or 
This.” 

The Government, then, was powerless with all the Protestants 
against them. The House of Commons had previously been discussing 
the methods by which trade and manufactures were alike suppressed : 
they now went to the Lord Lieutenant with a petition in favour of 
Free Trade. The Volunteers lined the road, and presented arms as 
they passed. The English Government of Lord North gave-way ; and 
the demands were in substance yielded by the English Parliament. 

While they had lasted these trade laws had assisted in teaching 
all classes that to break the law and cheat the revenue was patriotic 
and praiseworthy, that a smuggler was a benefit to the nation, and a 
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Customs revenue officer fit only to be carded or assassinated; and 
eventually the legislatures, Irish and English, granted Free Trade 
solely through fear of the armed and organised intimidation exercised 
by the Volunteer Convention. Further demands were yet to be 
granted in a like spirit. 

In April 1780, Grattan, then thirty-four years old, in a speech 
tbat completely took the House of Commons by storm, moved “ That 
no person on earth, save the Kings, Lords, and Commons of Ireland, 
has a right to make laws for Ireland.” At the suggestion of Flood 
he did not bring the subject to a division; but as the Lord Lieu- 
tenant—the Earl of Buckinghamshire—reported to the English 
Cabinet, the Protestant Parliament, all the placemen and burgesses 
from close boroughs, however they would have voted, one and all 
wanted complete independence, and one and all declared that the 
statutes passed at Westminster were morally no more binding across 
the Channel than were Irish statutes in England or Scotland. In 
February 1782, 250 delegates of the Ulster Volunteers declared the 
claims of any body of men other than the King, Lords, and Commons 
of Ireland, to make laws by which Ireland was to be bound, to be 
illegal, unconstitutional, and a grievance.” The American War was 
stil struggling its weary length along; and these Protestant Volun- 
teers, while the regular troops could not be employed against them, 
were masters of the situation. 

At last, Lord North succeeded in escaping from his untenable 
position. He refused to listen any longer to the King’s solicitations, 
resigned the premiership early in 1782, andthe Marquis of Rocking- 
ham succeeded. On April 4, William Eden, afterwards Baron 
Auckland, arrived in London with the resignation of the outgoing 
Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of Carlisle, to whom he was chief secre- 
tary. The new Ministers took their seats in the House of Commons 
two days later; and no sooner were they sworn in than up jumped 
the ex-Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, passed in review the 
critical state in which Ireland had been for the two last years in- 
volved, and electrified the House by asking for leave to bring in a 
Bill to repeal so much of the unpopular Act of 6 George I. as asserted 
any right of the King and Parliament of Great Britain to make laws 
to bind the King and Parliament of Ireland. Lord Newhaven duly 
seconded. 

Fox spoke for the Ministers. He said that he had never been 
more surprised in his life than by the indecent haste with which this 
important measure had been brought forward, and that time must be 
given to the Cabinet. Loudly called upon to withdraw his motion, 
Eden persisted in its urgency. He assigned as his reason for not 
giving any notice to his Majesty’s present servants that they had ap- 
pointed a successor to Carlisle without waiting for his resignation, 
and had also dismissed him from the Lord Lieutenancy of the East 
Riding. 
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But this apology only increased the displeasure of the House ; 
and indeed Fox’s explanation tended to show that no slight had been 
offered. The Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland had been filled up in the 
usual way, that of the Hast Riding had been restored as an act of 
reparation to the Marquis of Carmarthen, from whom it had been 
most improperly taken by Lord North as a punishment for second- 
ing an honest vote. A vote of censure was threatened, and Eden 
withdrew his unpopular motion. 

But though the new Government refused this precipitate and 
irregular attempt at legislation, they were in sympathy with Irish 
legislative independence, and three nights later Fox brought in a 
message from the King. 

And if they were to avoid expulsion and then a civil war of re- 
conquest, they had clearly no other policy to follow. On April 16 
Grattan passed through another body of Volunteers massed in College 
Green to the Irish House of Commons, and moved his “ Declaration 
of Independence.” This name was evidently borrowed from the 
Colonies who had successfully revolted, and significantly foreshadowed 
the probably result of disappointed hopes. The Irish Parliament 
adjourned shortly afterwards in order to await the issue of the action 
of the English Cabinet and the English Legislature. 

They were not kept long. On May 17 following, the Earl of 
Shelburne in the Lords and Fox in the Commons brought forward 
two resolutions. The first declared that the Act of 6 Geo. I. ought 
to be repealed ; the second “that it was indispensably necessary for 
the interest and happiness of both England and Ireland that mutual 
consent should be given to a plan for fixing the rights of each 
country on a firm and permanent basis.” There was but one dis- 
sentient in the Lords and none in the Commons. The two resolutions 
were agreed to the same night, Lord Newhaven declaring that when 
this news reached Ireland there would not be found a single dry eye 
in the whole kingdom, and that every man would get drunk and cry 
for joy. A Bill was brought in to repeal the unpopular Act as quickly 
as the forms allowed, and became law. 

Ten days later the new Lord Lieutenant, the Duke of Portland,’ 
in his speech to the Irish Parliament stated the intentions of the 
Government. Grattan, who was now the unofficial Prime Minister of 
the sister kingdom, moved an address of thanks. The only dis- 
cordant note was struck by the Recorder of Dublin and by a member 
named Walsh. Walsh said that he could not agree with the eloquent 
confidence of izrattan, that all constitutional disturbances between the 
two nations were even yet ended. He maintained that the Irish 
nation could never be completely emancipated until the English 
Legislature had passed an Act declaring she had no power over 
Ireland, Merely to withdraw the Act of 6 Geo. I. was not sufficient. 
On these grounds the two members opposed the address of thanks ; 


1 The third Duke ; shortly afterwards Premier, and then Home Secretary. 
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but they stood alone, and acted as tellers to not a single follower. 
All the remaining 213 present went with Grattan. And it may be 
added here that Fox subsequently brought forward a Declaratory Act 
which met Walsh’s objections. The House of Lords also became again 
the court of appeal. 

And at last, in the language of Grattan, patriots saw the Shekinah 
of liberty in the land. “Ireland is now a nation. In that character 
I hail her, and bowing in her august presence, Isay ‘ Hsto perpetua.’” 
In recognition of the unique services he had rendered in bringing 
about this bloodless revolution, the Irish Parliament voted him 
£100,000—a magnificent sum for such a poor country. He would 
only accept half, and from that time relinquished the Bar and devoted 
all his energies to the liberated Legislature. 

In the following year there wasa generalelection. As the relative 
position of parties and interests never afterwards varied materially, 
excepting in the increased number of placemen and members who 
sold their votes, this is a suitable time for stock-taking. The 
following analysis is to be found in substance in the Lncyclopadia 
Britannica : 

Placemen . Opposition really elected . 52 

Other Government bor ough . Representatives of proprie- 

men 2 tary Boroughs voting for 
Supposed to: support Govern- Opposition 

ment from disinterested 

motives . 
Representatives of proprie- 

tary Boroughs voting for 

Government . 


Government total 145 — total 
Ready to be bought . 
Independent . , ‘ 39 

A proprietary borough was bought wa sold in the market, and 
returned two members without a contest. Some of their represen- 
tatives appear under other headings. A large number of the remaining 
boroughs. had a very narrow or a very corrupt representation, or a 
representation both very narrow and very corrupt. A glance at the 
figures will show that the Government could be readily carried on by 
distributing places and buying members up. The House of Lords was 
easily managed. So large was the number of peers who lived 
habitually out of the country, that the bishops often formed a 
majority ; and their chamber, in point of size a mere committee- 
room, afforded ample accommodation. 

It is difficult to fix precisely the centre of power and interest ; 
but it is evident that behind this corrupt House the Volunteers held 
the key of the future. The question was, ‘‘ What would they do?” 
They now numbered over 100,000, and could have easily swept away 
King, Lords, and Commons altogether, had they wished. The 
Government could not disarm them, If the Opposition and the 
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Volunteers united together, no majority could break the face of the 
advancing wave. 

But at this moment Grattan and Flood quarrelled over the purely 
technical point of sufficient or insufficient guarantee from England. 
It was a paltry question. The English Government had repealed the 
Act of George I.; the Privy Councils had nothing to do any longer 
with legislation. As has been said, Fox gave way to Flood with a 
second Act; but the English Parliament were powerless to say that 
at no future time would any alteration be made, and in consequence 
this English Act of Renunciation was really worth nothing. And 
Grattan further objected to the continuance of the Volunteers. He 
held that this armed organisation was dangerous to the freedom of 
Parliament; while Flood maintained that Parliament would never 
reform itself unless it were overawed. Irish legislation, according to 
Flood, was to be brought about after a method eminently Irish. He 
seems to have been jealous at the success and popularity of his 
junior, Grattan; and they abused one another like a pair of Old 
Bailey barristers. 

And Flood, and with him Charlemont, were both opposed to Grattan’s 
scheme of extending full political power to the Roman Catholics. 
Flood drew up a Reform Bill which would have improved the repre- 
sentation in the proprietary and very small boroughs by enlarging 
them, and by extending the franchise. With the approval of the 
Volunteer Convention, this Bill was introduced by him in his uniform 
of lieutenant-colonel of the Dublin Independent corps. He repre- 
sented, undoubtedly, the Protestant rank and file of the country on 
this occasion—the landed proprietors equally with the middle classes. 
But the Government successfully opposed him, on the just ground 
that he was endeavouring to undermine the freedom of Parliament 
by a display of outside force. A vote of censure was carried, in 
which Grattan, who had voted for reform, concurred. Riots broke 
out in Dublin, and the Parliament House was invaded by the mob. 
But Lord Charlemont induced the Volunteers to disband ; and hence- 
forth the reformers trusted in vain to purify the House from within.! 

The Irish Parliament soon enough came into collision with the 
English upon an important though quite unforeseen constitutional 
question. George III. was smitten with his first attack of madness. 
William Pitt, then Premier, maintained that the powers of the 
Regent must be defined and limited by Parliament. On the other 
hand, Grattan led the Irish Parliament in maintaining that the King 
was as though dead, and that his son rightfully possessed full royal 
power. So long as this difference existed the Government was in a 
tangle ; but with the fortunate recovery of the monarch the wheels 

1 It is stated that in 1785 the population of Ireland was 2,800,000, and in 1801 
5,200,000: one of these is wrong, probably the former, based on the number of 
houses. I think that in 1785 there must have been a million of people in excess of 


this estimate. The Protestants all told would not have totalled a million, and the 
Volunteers probably included some Romanists. 
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of State once more revolved readily. Supposing that the Union had 
not been formed prior to the second and lasting attack, how would 
matters have eventuated? One Legislature must have given way to 
the other amidst endless wrangling and confusion. 

But though Grattan, the acknowledged leader of the country 
party, could not pass all the reforms he wished, he could still do 
something to purify the Administration. He was the head of the 
Whig Club, and they were agreed that no member was to accept 
office unless the Administration would pass Bills to make the great 
officers of the Crown responsible, to prevent revenue officers voting 
at elections, and to stop the abuse in places and pensions. He 
succeeded, after several failures, in getting the pension-list materially 
reduced, and in 1793 the hereditary revenue was finally surrendered 
for an annual grant, the finances, with this exception, controlled by 
the Parliament. 

Grattan also directed public attention to the want of proper land 
laws. He proposed that the clergy should receive their stipends 
from other sources, the tithes and tithe proctors abolished, and aiso 
improvement of waste lands encouraged by exemption from ecclesias- 
tical dues for seven years. 

He was defeated, and his defeat shows how difficult it was to 
reform these land laws. 

The crying evil in Ireland at this time was the system of leasing 
and sub-leasing to the third, fourth, and fifth degree, so that the 
unhappy farmer had to provide for many landlords. In a Parlia- 
ment of which the Opposition was composed of Whig landlords and 
their nominees, all Protestants, the struggling Romanist cottier had 
neither voice nor lot. 

But those three-fourths of the people who formed the Romanist 
majority, and who reckoned even Charlemont and Flood among their 
enemies, found a friend in Grattan. By this time the Penal Laws, 
after falling into disuse, had been most of them repealed. A Papist 
was no longer compelled to part with a valuable horse to the nearest 
Protestant: for £5; taxes were no longer levied on him to recoup 
sound Protestants who had been robbed by privateers ; he no longer 
maintained Protestant watchmen at his own expense; bishops and 
priests administered the rites of religion untrammelled. Gradually 
the contagious example of the Protestant Volunteers spread, and 
Roman Catholics combined in a Convention of their own, under a 
leader named Keogh. And at last the voiceless suffering of these 
Celtic Gibeonites found among the conquering Israelites a pleader 
eloquent to a degree, with an influence that no jobbery could quite 
kill, unstained in private life. In 1793 came a more liberal con- 
tribution of Roman Catholic relief. Certain great offices of State were 
still denied. Romanists could not sit in Parliament; they could not 
become King’s Counsel or Serjeants-at-Law ; but they could become 
members of all corporations; above all, as it brought in its train the 
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hope of future benefits, Roman Catholics were granted the franchise, 
and, by a special clause, the King was enabled so to alter the statutes 
of the University as to enable them to graduate. They were still 
denied fellowships and scholarships; but the authorities skilfully 
devised certain rewards for merits open to Romanists. Thomas 
Moore entered Trinity College the year following. 

Complete emancipation failed ; members had still to take an oath 
abjuring the doctrine of transubstantiation and of praying to the 
Virgin; but 30,000 Romanist voters were added, of course only to 
a minority of the constituencies. Some of the smaller landlords 
now became more influential from the new tenants on their estates, 
and the smaller counties became more open constituencies. It will 
be seen that, even after this extension of the franchise, irrespective 
of creed, the number of voters only came to one-tenth or one- 
fifteenth of the household suffrage vote; and that this electorate was 
narrowly distributed within a minority of the seats. Yet this Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill gave satisfaction: it passed the Commons with 
one dissentient, and the Lords unanimously, the bishops voting for 
it. It was the child of Grattan’s eloquence and influence, but the 
Volunteers, though they had not opposed it, had never before their 
own dissolution co-operated with the Romanists. All that they had 
aimed at was a Parliament of Protestant landlords and lawyers, free 
from English dictation and corruption, with Ministers responsible for 
their conduct. This last reform, that of responsible Ministers, was 
never carried at all. 

We have now come to a time when it isa matter of great difficulty 
to keep to facts, and to represent in a fair and just proportion the 
salient features of an unhappy policy. There can be no doubt that 
Pitt was anxious that Romanists should be entitled to sit in the Irish 
Legislature, and that he had an interview at some time or other with 
Grattan on the subject. The opponents of “Catholic Emancipation,” 
as it was called, included the Tory members of Pitt’s Cabinet, 
and the King himself, who obstinately persisted that he could not 
assent unless he violated his coronation oath. Under these circum- 
stances, at the end of 1794 Pitt sent over as Lord Lieutenant Earl 
Fitzwilliam, a popular peer, and known in Ireland to be favourable 
tothe cause. Pitt was a very able debater, and made a capital leader 
of the House of Commons; but he had other faults besides his over- 
great affection for old port wine. He made advances before he was 
sure of his ground, and some of his appointments were unwise. The 
instructions of Fitzwilliam were vague and even contradictory: he 
was not to bring forward emancipation himself, but was not to 
discourage its introduction. 

The appointment of this new Viceroy kindled enthusiasm. He 
was received with open arms; and outside a very narrow party, or 
rather clique, every one was prepared to follow the lead of Grattan. 
From Pitt’s point of view Fitzwilliam, carried away by the prevailing 
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spirit, strained and went beyond these twofold instructions. The 
latter had interviews with the emancipation leaders, and by what he 
did, and by what he left undone, gave every one in excited Ireland 
to believe that the English Cabinet were ready to assent to this im- 
portant and novel measure. He was beyond doubt very rash, and 
should have pointed out clearly to Grattan and the other leaders how 
matters stood at home. But at the same time the blame that is due 
for the consequences must strictly be distributed between himself 
and his chief, He afterwards asserted that he at no time, not even 
when he encouraged Grattan at the Castle, went beyond the directions 
of Pitt. With but three dissentients Grattan obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill to alter the oath so that Romanists might sit in Parliament. 
There was great excitement in Dublin and other parts of the country. 
Petitions all in favour of Grattan’s measure came pouring in from 
Protestant bodies and corporations. Romanists and Protestants alike 
were quite certain that the matter was as good as settled. Three 
months after he had entered upon office, Fitzwilliam was suddenly 
recalled and Earl Camden appointed in his stead. 

So ended this hopeful enthusiasm for England of less than a 
hundred days. Both Houses passed votes of confidence in Fitzwilliam; 
but as Ministers were not responsible to them, this action was power- 
less to check Pitt in his course. Dublin closed her shops. An 
excited crowd dragged Fitzwilliam’s carriage to the packet, and 
organised a riot when Camden entered the city. The populace was 
generally angry and getting ready for rebellion. 

What followed is well known. The United Irishmen, founded in 
1791 by Wolfe Tone on the ruins of the Volunteers, imitated the 
French Revolutionists. The fifteen years old Habeas Corpus Act 
was suspended.’ Public meetings were dispersed by force of arms. 
Troops were distributed at free quarters among the people. The 
United Irishmen became a secret society; but fully two-thirds of 
their members and all their prominent leaders were still and remained 
Protestants. The country was put under martial law. Civil war 
lasted for five months, and the battles of New Ross, Enniscorthy, and 
Vinegar Hill were lost and won; and in this chaos the Irish Parlia- 
ment disappeared. 

But before Ireland had come to rebellion, Grattan had retired 
from Parliament. He had been disheartened with Fitzwilliam’s 
recall, and the subsequent bribery and corruption of members of 
both Houses. A General Election, he declared, merely meant per- 
mission to return a few members to be swamped by the proprietary 
boroughs. 

Pitt’s alternative was the extinction of the Irish Parliament, and 
the representation of Ireland, like Scotland, in the Imperial Legis- 
lature. The Parliament was won over in the usual way. According 


1 Estimates of the number of special Acts passed between 1782 and 1800 to 
preserve the pudlic peace exceed fifty. 
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to the Historic Peerage in Whitaker's Almanack, no less than fifty- 
eight fresh creations or higher titles were bestowed in the last years 
of the century, and this list is by no means complete. And other 
and more expensive means were freely resorted to. Lord Cornwallis, 
chiefly known as the commander of the army that capitulated at 
York Town, came after Camden, and proved more successful at 
Dublin than in America. Pensions and places were granted again; 
and money for bribery from the English exchequer was freely sup- 
plied. Secretary Elliott, who obtained the nickname of the Castle 
Spectre, flitted about between Westminster and Dublin with sums of 
£5000 and upwards, to appease the wrath of peers and commoners. 
Castlereagh wrote to the Duke of Portland, then Home Secretary, 
that the advantages of the last £5000 had been important. ‘Please 
send another supply forthwith.” The vested interest in a proprietary 
or close borough was duly assessed at the regulation price of £7500. 
More than a million and a half is said to have gone in open com- 
pensation of one kind or another. In 1799 the Commons threw out 
the Union Bill by a majority of five ; but the end was clearly coming. 

The tourist to Dublin is still taken to the Bank of Ireland, and 
conducted to the room where the Commons used to sit. His guide 
never fails to tell him that to that chamber Grattan (who had re- 
entered Parliament to fight against the Union) was carried, suffering 
from severe ill-health, on the day the House voted away its indepen- 
dence. His name is for ever associated as the most eloquent among 
many tribunes—Flood, Lucas, Curran, Plunket—who were worthy 
of a purer senate. There, for the last time, was heard the declara- 
tions of the dying swan of the old Protestant patriotism of the sister 
country. 

It was all in vain. There was violent opposition in both Houses ; 
but the Government had their way. In the country the peasantry 
wore an orange and green cockade, to show that any combination of 
parties was preferable to a Parliamentary Union; and Grattan in 
the House represented this coalition with his old force and fire. But 
the Regency dispute and the rebellion were against them, and these 
opponents of the Union fought in vain. The English Parliament 
passed the Act by large majorities. 

Thus it will be seen that the old Irish Parliament was dissinstiy 
Protestant, and that Ministers were never responsible. In the Lords, 
the Prelates were supreme, owing tc the absentee habits of the 
temporal peers. ‘The Commons represented by its majority a few: 
owners of proprietary boroughs; and these boroughs were bought 
and sold in the market like freehold estates; while a system of 
bribery and intimidation too often governed the elections in the more 
open boroughs, such as they were, and not all the purity nor all the 
eloquence of Grattan, and of those who followed his lead, could 
possibly raise such a Legislature to a position of respectability and 
esteem. 





CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM.’ 


ABOUT a week ago we spent one of the loveliest afternoons we ever 
experienced in one of the fairest scenes to be found in England. 
We drove up the steep street of the quaint old town of Chepstow, 
along the banks of the Wye to Tintern Abbey. Entering the gate 
of the ruins we wandered over the green turf under the roofless walls. 
The guide-book told us something of the history of this once solid 
and secure home of the Cistercian monks, and labels on the walls 
informed us where once stood the cloisters, the chapter-house, the 
hospitium, the kitchen and the refectory ; a niche in the wall of the 
latter plainly indicated the spot where the lector read the Lives of 
the Saints to the silent feeding brethren. As we rambled from spot 
to spot, we vainly tried to picture the aspect of the place in its 
prime, and the daily life of its vanished inhabitants; and curious 
questions haunted us as to why such a life had once been so highly 
estimated in Christendom, though why it no longer survived was not 
so difficult to explain. Whatever want it met in the life of the 
centuries included in the volume before us, at the present moment 
there is no place for it in the midst of the increasing demands for 
activity in this the nineteenth. It was, therefore, with more than 
ordinary interest we welcomed Dr. Smith’s volume ; it supplied the 
very information of which we were in search, at the very time when 
our interest in the subject had been freshly awakened. 

Most Englishmen have but a vague idea of the monastic life of 
old. By many it is thought of only as a scene of hypocrisy, idleness, 
gluttony, and self-indulgence. By others it is painted as a life of 
sanctity, of peace, of useful industry, of diligent learning, and of 
holy prayer. But even its most enthusiastic eulogists have to admit 
there were many dark blemishes on the page of monastic history. 
Archdeacon Farrar informs us that “ Roman Catholic writers them- 
selves admit that there were idlers, there were hypocrites, there were 
debauchees, there were villians of the deepest dye among the monks 
in bad monasteries under relaxed discipline, under wicked abbots, in 
the days of their decline,” * 

Dr. Spence, the Dean of Gloucester, is a stronger apologist for the 
monks than is the Archdeacon of Westminster, and in referring to the 
letter of Archbishop Cardinal Moreton to the Abbot of St. Albans, con- 
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taining charges of flagrant immorality and disgraceful excesses, and Mr. 
Froude’s statement that, after all the charges made by Moreton against 
the abbot and monks of St. Albans, the abbot was not deposed, “‘ he 
was invited merely to reconsider his doings, and, if possible, amend 
them.” ‘ Why?” asksthe Dean. He thinks he can give the real 
reason. It was that Moreton and his master, Henry VII., dis- 
believed the charges. There is no evidence four this, or Moreton 
would not have invited him to amend, except upon the good old 
principle of ‘ Not guilty—but do not offend again.” And even 
disbelief is not disproof. Archdeacon Farrar, we need hardly say, 
though admitting the charges of wickedness in times and places, 
claims for the monks qualities almost superhuman. ‘ The hermits,” he 
says, ‘‘ preserved the best elements of Christianity in the fourth cen- 
tury, and for many a long century the very bulwarks and ramparts 
of the Church were the monasteries; and the one invincible force of 
the Church lay in the self-sacrifice, the holiness, the courage of the 
monks. It is to them, therefore, we owe science and literature, and 
art and agriculture, and law and freedom.” Itis alarge demand upon 
our faith. Gibbon naturally paints a picture the very reverse of this : 

“The monastic saints, who excite the contempt and pity of a 
philosopher, were respected and almost adored by the prince and 
people. Successive crowds of pilgrims from Gaul and Judea saluted 
the divine pillar of Simeon; the tribes of Saracens disputed in arms 
the honour of his benediction; the queens of Arabia and Persia 
gratefully confessed his supernatural virtue; and the angelic hermit 
was consulted by the younger Theodosius in the most important con- 
cerns of Church and State. The fame of the apostles and martyrs 
was gradually eclipsed by these recent and popular anchorets; the 
Christian world fell prostrate before their shrines, and the miracles 
ascribed to their relics exceeded, at least in number and duration, the 
spiritual exploits of their lives. But the golden legend of their lives 
was embellished by the artful credulity of their interested brethren ; 
and a believing age was easily persuaded that the slightest caprice 
of an Egyptian or Syrian monk had been sufficient to interrupt the 
eternal laws of the universe. The favourites of heaven were accus- 
tomed to cure inveterate diseases with a touch, a word, or a distant 
message, and to expel the most obstinate demons from the souls or 
bodies which they possessed. These extravagant tales, which display 
the fiction, without the genius, of poetry, have seriously affected the 
reason, the faith, and the morals of Christians. Their credulity 
debased and vitiated the faculties of the mind; they corrupted the 
evidence of history; and superstition gradually extinguished the 
hostile light of philosophy and science. Every mode of religious 
worship which had been practised by the saints, every mysterious 
doctrine which they believed, was fortified by the sanction of divine 
reverence, and all the manly virtues were oppressed by the servile 
and pusillanimous reign of the monks.” 
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Gibbon undoubtedly confines himself to the darker side of the 
story ; but when compared, as it is by him, with the philosophic 
spirit of the most enlightened Romans and the manly character of 
their heroes, the story of the monkish aberration is indeed a pitiful 
one. 

The problem certainly is a curious one, as to why human nature 
should for so long a period have wandered in such a dark and mis- 
taken byway, and we wonder whether, indeed, the remote attractions 
of a far-off heaven were the sole influences which induced numberless 
men and women to forsake the ordinary duties of humanity, and 
renounce their responsibilities as citizens, and shun the harmless joys 
of family life. Knowing human nature as well as we do, and the 
failure of the hermits and monks to reach a moral level of any 
appreciable height above ordinary mankind, and remembering how 
often they fell below it, we cannot but suspect that other and lower 
motives than spiritual ones commonly induced the votaries of solitude 
to withdraw from the world and shun not only its vices and tempta- 
tions, but evade its cares and toils. For, as Bishop Patrick wrote in 
his Parable of the Pilgrim, “‘ Though the rnles to which they are 
subject appear so rigorous, yet. they are neither so many in number, 
nor so thorny in their nature, nor have so many faces, as those 
which bind a man of exact integrity in civil life. These people may 
have some other glory ; but that of overcoming difficulties methinks 
belongs not to them.” 

Dr. Johnson partly explained tke strange phenomenon when he 
said: ‘I do not wonder that, where the monastic life is permitted, 
every order finds votaries and every monastery inhabitants. Men will 
submit to any rule by which they will be exempted from the tyranny 
of caprice and chance.” Apart from religious motives, real or 
imaginary, probably the most part of those who retired from the 
world were governed more or less consciously by the motive men- 
tioned by Johnson. When the opportunity offers, great numbers of men 
of a certain temperament will cheerfully enter any mode of life, no 
matter how disagreeable, that promises exemption from “ caprice and 
chance ”; that removes all anxiety about the future; where they may 
feel secure, not so much that they have overcome the world, but 
that they have for ever escaped the struggle for existence, which is 
the unavoidable condition of an independent life of activity and 
enterprise. Not that we mean to say that this alone is a full and 
adequate explanation of every feature of monasticism, it would have 
been most efficacious when the monasteries were most flourishing ; 
some of the earlier phenomena point to a mania for the unnatural, 
which too often accompanies too much credulity in the supernatural. 
As to the failure of monasticism to raise the lives of its votaries 
above the ordinary level, or even sometimes to cause them to sink far 
below it, we must not be influenced too much by our standard of 
morality and the high estimation in which we hold the life of active 
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usefulness. With our absorption in manufactures and international 
commerce, in scientific inquiry, and occasional abandonment to the 
spirit of adventure, we are so far removed from the spirit of the 
Middle Ages that we are incapable of entering into the motives and 
experience of the men of those days. The world offered such a 
limited field of employment that there was more excuse for leaving it, 
and the difference between the life outside the walls of the monastery 
and the life inside was not so great in many respects as it appears to 
us to have been, nor nearly so great as it would necessarily be in our 
own days. And as to the iniquities of the monks, here, too, we find 
only that human nature was not transformed by a change in the way 
of living, and those who devoted themselves to a life of seclusion did 
not thereby escape the ordinary temptations of the flesh, or leave 
behind them the common infirmities of their kind. When oppor- 
tunities offered many of them yielded as readily, perhaps more 
readily, than others who were not subject to the same restraints, to 
idleness, vanity, hypocrisy, ambition, intemperance and lust. If 
there were bad men in the monasteries there were also bad men out- 
side them, and if there were good men outside there were good men 
inside as well. The fact appears to be, strange as it seems to us, 
that for a period of some centuries the monastic life was part of the 
normal life of the times, and the historian who would be just should 
depict it without exaggeration; without the unqualified eulogy of the 
prejudiced or uninstructed ecclesiastic, or the violent denunciation 
of the ultra-Protestant. 

Such an historian we think the subject has found in Dr. Gregory 
Smith, who, in the work before us, has traced the rise and described 
the normal condition of monastic institutions. He is not concerned 
with the controversial aspect of his subject ; he is neither a worshipper 
nor a scoffer. He recognises the services rendered to Christendom 
by the monks; he is anything but blind to the essential evils of the 
system. 

“If we look below the surface and endeavour honestly to analyse 
the complex elements which, as ever happens in human actions, 
conspired to result in monasticism, we cannot but observe there, 
powerfully at work, a very subtle form of selfishness.” 

And he tells us that Augustine might have suggested to Gustave 
Doré the subject of one of his most painful and pathetic pictures, the 
one in which a novice first realises what kind of men his companions 
for life really are. On the other side, he credits the monks with the 
conversion of the greater part of Europe to Christianity, and the 
revival of European learning and art amongst the conquerors of 
Rome. The Benedictine monk, according to our author, was the 
pioneer of civilisation ; and the first musicians, painters, farmers, and 
statesmen in Europe after the downfall of Imperial Rome under the 
onslaught of the barbarians were monks. Something must be taken 
off this we feel sure. If the “hood did not make the monk,” still 
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less did it make artists, scholars or statesmen. We surmise that men 
with a taste for learning or art retired to the quiet of the monastery 
to pursue their studies with the least interruption, and found in the 
Church their most influential if not their only patron; and that the 
extensive ,domains attached to the Abbeys called for the regular 
exercise of agricultural industry, rather than that the monastic life 
itself tended to develop either industry or art. 

Dr. Gregory Smith has made the task of tracing the rise of monas- 
ticism a comparatively easy matter, his industry and research accom- 
plishing for us a labour of no little difficulty. Christian monasticism, 
like most other great institutions, had a very humble beginning, and 
passed through three great periods of growth, glory, and decay. It ‘‘ was 
not the product of Christianity ; it was the inheritance of the Church, 
not its invention; not the offspring, but the adopted child. The 
Essenes, the Therapeutics, and other Oriental mystics, were as truly the 
precursors of Christian asceticism as Elijah or St. John the Baptist.” 

The principle of asceticism was in force before Christianity ; it 
is to be found in the consequences of the Oriental belief in the antago- 
nism between mind and matter. It was to be found in Greece, as 
well as in Judea. In the first century and a half of the Christian 
era ascetics were not a distinct class ; while the Church was only a 
small community struggling against persecution, it was entirely a 
manifestation of the ascetic spirit; it demanded from every adherent 
endurance and constant self-denial. It was not until the third cen- 
tury that we find traces of a more sharply defined asceticism, occu- 
pying a more distinct position; even then its votaries were not 
required to separate themselves from the community, some devoted 
themselves to minister to the poor, others abstained from marriage ; 
but they did not form a distinct class. It was amongst the heretics 
and sectarians that asceticism most rapidly developed. The Mon- 
tanists, the Syrian Gnostics, the followers of Saturninus and 
Basilides, the Eucratitee and others, all carried the notion of the 
inherent pollution of the material world, and of the duty of Christians 
to separate themselves from it, to an extent which left the practice 
and teaching of the Church far behind. But Dr. Smith naturally 
doubts if their practice corresponded with their theory. ‘‘ The prone- 
ness of human nature to a reaction into excessive laxity after 
excessive austerities, hardly admits an exception, and gives proba- 
bility to the -allegations made by the orthodox writers of flagrant 
licentiousness in some cases.” 

The middle of the third century marks the commencement of an era 
in the development of this abnormal phase of Christianity. Antony, 
Paul, Ammon, and other Egyptian Christians, not content, as their 
predecessors, with a life of extraordinary severity in the midst of the 
community, aspired to a more thorough estrangement from earthly 
ties, and the influence of their example induced many others to 
follow them into the desert, there to live’and die, cut off from human 
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fellowship. About the middle of the fourth century the movement 
began to assume a corporate character; as the number of recluses 
increased the need of organisation began to be felt. A fixed’rule 
of conduct, and a promise to observe the rule, were the natural 
consequence of forminga society. ‘Thus asceticism, from being the 
common attribute of Christianity, became, by a gradual and almost 
imperceptible process, the distinctive speciality of a class within the 
Christian community. In the third century the hermits began to 
form a class by themselves in the East and in Africa; in the fourth, 
they began to be organised into communities.” This brought forth 
a number of advocates and propagators, and finally crowned the 
labours of their predecessors by a more elaborate organisation. 

This outline, briefly condensed, is filled in in Dr. Smith’s work 
with great and interesting fulness of detail, and abundant references 
to authorities who may be trusted. No one can understand 
Ecclesiastical Christianity who has not some knowledge of a 
movement which influenced it so largely, though few perhaps 
are prepared to go the length of Mr. Edwin Johnson (The Rise 
of Christendom), who asserts ‘“‘that Christianism is the system 
of a corporation; it is the theory of primitive monks, no other 
primitive Christians can be ascertained.” Dr. Smith only admits 
that in every way the example of the monks told powerfully 
upon the clergy ; and this influence still exerts over some Church- 
men a strange fascination, as we gather from an ‘‘ Apologia pro 
Monachis,” recently delivered by the Dean of Gloucester. It is a 
far cry from the cathedral (“‘once a mighty Benedictine Abbey ”) 
to the remote and humble beginnings of monasticism, and yet the 
continuity is indisputable. The asceticism of the desert was the 
tirst step to the asceticism of the cloister, and the Dean is the 
proud successor of some ignorant monk. The hermits were prompted 
by a longing to fly from persecution as well as from the contamina- 
tion of heathenism. ‘The solitary life had various moods ; sometimes 
it seemed quieter and safer than the daily conflict in the world, and 
sometimes it appeared only a keener conflict with the powers of 
darkness. “It was, in fact,” says Dr. Smith, “not more heroic nor 
more free from danger than any other.” 

The early histories of the Church are full of the extravagant 
austerities of celebrated hermits— wandering about, almost naked, 
like wild beasts, barely supporting life by a little bread and water, 
or a few herbs; only allowing their macerated frames three or four 
hours’ sleep in the twenty-four on the bare rock or in some narrow 
cell where it was impossible to straighten the limbs, counting clean- 
liness a luxury anda sin.” Sometimes the hermit lived in a cave or 
hut, sometimes among the tombs. Antony, who is looked upon as 
the founder of Monasticism—though he was not the first to practise 
it, as there were in his time a few cells of anchorites in Egypt, 
generally near inhabited places—sought a more remote haunt, and 
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fixed his abode first in a tomb, and afterwards amongst some ruins 
near the Nile, where he remained for twenty years. Abraham, a Syrian, 
Ammon, an Egyptian, Simeon Stylites, and other of these recluses 
achieved lasting notoriety. These were the first well-known monachi, 
or solitaries. Their dwellings were the first monasteries in the 
original sense of the word. The development from the solitary to 
the communal life was natural and gradual. “The Laura was the 
connecting link between the hermitage and the monastery, in the 
later and ordinary use of the word.” The Laura was a number of cells 
or hermitages, not actually united, but in close proximity to each 
other, under a superior, without strictly defined control. The inmates 
dwelt apart during the week, each in solitude and silence enjoying 
his bread and water; on the first and last days of the week they 
met for a common meal and common worship. As the community 
became more compact, and the rule more defined, the Cwnobiwm 
arose, the first form of our “ Monastery.” ‘‘ The origin of these is 
ascribed to Pachomius, of Tabenna, for it seems to have been the 
want of some fixed rule to control the irregularities arising from the 
vast number of eremites, with their cells entirely isolated from one 
another, or merely grouped together casually, which gave the first 
occasion for Coenobia.” 

The interval is considerable, we at once see, between the very 
imperfect organisation of monks thus herding lawlessly together, 
with the abbot’s will in place of a written law, and the symmetrical 
completeness of the Benedictine system. Tabenna marks the 
transition, At that time thousands of hermits, withdrawn from the 
ordinary duties and occupations of life, were herding together in 
Egypt, and this was the beginning of the vast movement which, 
in different fashion, ultimately spread over the East and West. 

The appearance of the Rule of Benedict, the first and greatest of 
the long list of reformers, was the commencement of the uniformity 
in Western monasteries, and in less than a century it was universally 
accepted throughout Europe. This Rule, like all others, was called 
for by the laxity and disorder existing amongst the monks of his 
day. Benedict determined the conditions of the novitiate and the 
penalties for misconduct. This form of government was that of 
a despotic monarchy, in which the principle of obedience was precise 
and explicit ; there was in the monastery a general principle of sub- 
ordination and rank, but the abbot was absolute over all. He was 
armed with power to enforce his authority on the disobedient by 
various degrees of punishment, from admonition to flogging, im- 
prisonment, and, in extreme cases, expulsion. A monk’s day was an 
alternation of work, manual or mental, and prayer, with short inter- 
vals only for food and rest. 

“Granted,” says Dr. Smith, ‘‘ the very questionable position that 
the life of a monk, with its abdication of social and domestic duties, 
is laudable, Benedict’s conception of that life, in principle and in 
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detail, is unexceptionable.” ‘‘ In the tenth century the Benedictine 
Rule held almost universal sway in Europe, and wherever it pene- 
trated it was the pioneer, not of Christianity only, but of civilisa- 
tion and all humanising influences. For their labours in clearing 
forests and draining swamps, for setting an example of good hus- 
bandry, as well as for fostering what little there was of learning and 
refinement in that troublous and dreary period, a debt of gratitude is 
due to them which cannot easily be overrated.” 

From this opinion, so frequently expressed, which, perhaps, 
naturally occurs to the reader of the history of the period when 
monasticism flourished, we always feel instinctively inclined to 
dissent, or at least to suspect that we do not owe them so much as is 
alleged. That it was a ‘‘troublous and dreary period” is no doubt 
true, but how much of the trouble and dreariness was due to 
the prevalence of this very system can hardly be estimated. That 
the withdrawal of so large a number, sometimes, at least, of the 
best qualified persons, from all the duties and responsibilities of 
civic and social and family life, was one cause of the long arrest of 
improvement can scarcely be denied. If there had never been 
any monks, Europe would have been civilised and learned centuries 
before it was. The unnatural influence of religious superstition 
fostered by the monks is another item on the adverse side of 
the account; that afterwards the monasteries became the seminaries 
of learning and the nurseries of art was at least some compensation, 
though even learning and art were injured by the peculiar medium 
in which they were fostered. And it is beginning to be observed 
that the physique and intelligence of the population of Europe has 
suffered by the widespread abstinence from marriage of so large a 
portion of the healthy and intelligent part of the community. And 
it is most important to bear in mind that it is only since art and 
learning came out into the open day that any real progress has been 
made. That on the whole the monastic system hindered rather than 
helped civilisation, injured rather than benefited humanity, we have 
not the slightest shadow of a doubt, and by its aid the Church 
acquired that baneful power and domination it exerted for so many 
centuries, not a little of which survives, to our discontent, to the 
present day. 

A discussion of this aspect of the subject lies outside Dr. Smith's 
purpose, which is historical and descriptive rather than controversial. 
We can recommend his account of the growth of monasticism, his 
description of the monastic officers and their duties, the daily life of 
the dwellers in abbeys and convents, and his concluding outlines of 
the lives of some of the most famous persons whose names continually 
occur in his pages, to all who can approach the subject without violent 
prejudice on one side or the other. 





THE TYRANNY OF CANVASSING. 


To the average stay-at-home Briton party politics are becoming a 
nuisance. Not indeed so much in themselves, for a rational interest 
in the procedure of government is a primary duty of citizenship. 
The evil lies mainly in what is known in medical terminology as the 
sequele. These have no connection, however, with those obsolete 
aids to argument—eggs in an advanced stage of decomposition, or a 
far too mealy potato, addressed to the head of a political opponent. 
Yet, though we have improved these and similar electoral forces out 
of existence, a few equally insensate relics of traditional political 
amenities are still extant. And of these survivals of the unfittest 
probably canvassing is the worst, as, through its operation, contests 
are artificially precipitated, and partisanship is intruded as a disturb- 
ing and distorting element, with indecent irrelevancy, into matters 
utterly non-political. 

Canvassing, in the pre-Reform epoch, was necessarily restrained 
within moderate limits, and, though sometimes boisterous, was 
regarded as little more than a pleasant diversion. It was never 
taken too seriously. But with the development of the caucus it 
has been reduced to an exact science. By its operation systematic 
button-holing has become a part of the religion of the zealous 
partisan. In the turmoil and incidental fussy-bluster of a contested 
election, peaceable citizens consider it inseparable from the ordinary 
course of things “ to suffer fools ”—gladly, if possible. Not, by any 
means, that the entire fraternity of canvassers are included in this 
category. The most optimistic, however, cannot deny that it 
contains a considerable proportion of this element. Voters submit 
to be catechised, not so much with respect to the political faith that 
is in them, as to their personal preference for one or the other of the 
rival candidates. If an unfortunate wight ventures to hint his 
inclination to the wrong aspirant he must be prepared, if he be at 
all good-natured, to hear the error of his judgment demonstrated 
ad nauseam. It may rain, hail, blow, or snow. The canvasser, if 
he be worth his salt, is as indifferent to the state of the elements as 
Macbeth’s witches. Dinner may be spoilt beyond redemption, but 
he is held by the glittering eye and the everlasting arguments of the 
zealous canvasser. He is doomed to hear the more or less logical 
recital to its welcome close. There is no escape. The canvasser 
is as inexorable as Fate. Had he the power he would pay as little 
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regard to the sanctities of home as Pharaoh’s frogs. The poor 
doubtful voter’s life becomes a burden to him. “Good, easy man,” 
he doesn’t care personally who gets in. He is only anxious not to 
offend either party, having, like a thoroughbred business man, an eye 
to the main chance. He would “split” if he could. But he is 
debarred from that comforting compromise. As he cannot have the 
consolation of recording one vote for conviction and another for 
interest he is haunted by the canvasser and his little book. In a 
weak moment he surrenders. He makes a compromise with his 
conscience, and his credulous, but persevering, Familiar records with 
exultation the conversion, and goes on his way rejoicing that another 
political sinner has been snatched like a brand from the burning. 

It is argued that the abolition of canvassing would be a gross 
interference with the liberty of the subject. To a certain extent 
this is true. It would considerably circumscribe the freedom of the 
political bore, to whom the petty frivolities that exist under its 
influence are as the breath of life. There are few men who inflict 
more gratuitous annoyance—not to say suffering—upon their too 
patient fellow-creatures than this class. It occasionally happens that 
they possess a decent smattering of political knowledge, naturally of 
a strong party flavour. Indeed, it is almost inevitable that, by a 
persistent course of exclusively one-sided reading of the pronounced 
party press, aided by a diluted admixture of equally pronounced 
fugitive literature, even the dullest intellect may, in time, acquire a 
passable store of information—after its kind. These bores are not 
confined to the farm, the inn, or the workshop. They are by no means 
uncommon in circles which are popularly supposed to be saturated 
with culture. Within the compass of their political attainments 
their intrusion is tolerable. Enthusiasts in the advocacy of their 
cause, they are even, to a certain point, interesting. 

But there are others of their class who are not so conspicuously 
amiable. Narrow-minded in the extreme, they are incapable of 
appreciating the elementary notion that there are two sides to every 
question. They cannot comprehend that even a political fact may 
possess many facets. ‘Their intellectual microcosm is governed by 
its own peculiar laws, which, though blindly obeyed by themselves, 
are incomprehensible to the outer and uninitiated world. To their 
mental inertness and density they owe their value. They are, through 
good report and ill, the unwavering supporters of their party, whose 
tenets constitute, to them, the whole of the law and the prophets. 
They possess the truth political, one and indivisible, absolute in its 
purity. They have the grit of obstinacy. Whatsoever agent findeth 
them findeth treasures without price. To the seductions either of 
reason or of corruption they are as adamant. Money cannot buy 
them. Argument cannot move them. 

Zeal in politics, like charity~in religion, affords a convenient cloak 
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for a multitude of defects. By the advocacy of his motley army of 
volunteers, the candidate is occasionally landed in unenviable dilemmas, 
from which all the arts of persuasive diplomacy which he has so 
carefully nurtured can only with difficulty extricate him. He must 
proceed delicately. Remonstrance to a friend, who loves “ not wisely 
but too well,” would probably give mortal offence. It might even 
prove fatal to his own prospects. 

It is inevitable that, among the strange admixture of lay helpers, 
there must be found some whose political equipment is little better 
than a catalogue of personalities—some harmless, some impertinent, 
and a few scurrilous. In the heat of the fight, when the energies 
are thoroughly aroused, and reason is unblushingly overpowered by 
sentiment or inherited conviction, and every effort is being put forth 
to secure the victory, these gentlemen find their opportunity. ‘‘ Willing 
to wound,” yet half afraid to strike, they shelter themselves behind 
the shield of anonymity, and by placard or other subtle means 
insinuate the lie, which may contain half the truth, though the 
average proportion is considerably less. How many electoral contests 
are there where these tactics have not succeeded, during a critical 
period, in diverting the current of popular feeling into channels 
utterly remote from the broad questions of polity, opinions which 
form the natural cleavage of party, upon whose wise solution imperial 
issues turn! It would almost appear, indeed, that the especial 
function of these meddlers—these irresponsible camp followers—is 
to accentuate differences, to stir up and irritate latent animosities, to 
do everything, in fact, but let sleeping dogs lie. Incapable of com- 
prehending broad general principles, they revel in details, the more 
annoying and the more irrelevant the better. They are the Pecksniffs 
of politics, protesting that they do their unmanly work for conscience 
sake. It may be they do. If so, their conscience should be 
rationally regulated before they commence their mission of political 
incendiarism. 

Ostensibly these bands of voluntary helpers are the official exponents 
of the desires and qualifications of the candidate. While he un- 
doubtedly owes a debt of gratitude to their devotion, it is evident 
that there are times when he might honestly pray to be delivered 
from his friends. ‘ 

Canvassing has become a recognised institution. Some, indeed, 
have considered it a vital part of the electoral organism. Its present 
development is one of the indirect results of the extension of the 
franchise. With the increase in the electorate, resulting from the 
two latest Reform Bills, the duties of the election agent, hitherto in 
many instances of an altogether profitable, and sometimes even of a 
perfunctory description, were vastly increased. One of the primary 
qualifications of the ideal agent is to be able to assign to every voter 
on the register his particular political opinion. This feat, with a 
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limited franchise, was comparatively easy. In those days the clientéle 
of the agent lived within the odour of respectability. The voters of 
the hall, the villa, or the business house he knew. But when the 
crowning privilege of citizenship degenerated from an exclusive 
possession into common property, the old order changed. He was 
confronted with difficulties and bewilderment. How was he to 
distinguish the components of the crowds of hard-headed, horny- 
handed mechanics? How was he to disintegrate the rustic packs, 
and call each individual Hodge by his own name and no other ? 

Here, then, was a problem to be faced. If he failed in its solu- 
tion his occupation would be irretrievably lost. Now, as there are 
few offices which, within their sphere, offer such peculiar personal 
advantages as that of an election agent, it was almost a foregone 
conclusion that he, at any rate, would not voluntarily yield himself 
as a sacrifice to be crushed out of existence beneath the wheels of 
the Juggernaut of progress. Still, he could no more expect, by his 
own unaided efforts, to specify the particular political tenets of each 
of the thousands of electors in his division than he could hope to 
count the sands on the sea-shore. 

But a light sprang up in the darkness, and joy arose out of 
despair. Some heaven-sent genius, the Columbus of the new-found 
political world, discovered the key to the problem. It was simplicity 
itself. Let the voters label themselves by means of that terrible 
engine of automatic organisation—the caucus. Its efficacy was 
speedily appreciated. It not only recognised, but it also utilised, one 
of the most powerful of the latent vanities in human nature—the 
innate love of office. Why not divide the multitude into hundreds 
and fifties, and appoint political captains over the companies? The 
idea spread like the plague. However obscure its origin, its effects 
were equally apparent. Now, there is no city, however great, no 
village, however small, but has its rival caucuses. Every hundred, 
every fifty citizens have apportioned to them their political guides, 
counsellors, and friends. It cannot be gainsaid that the political 
salvation of any Briton whose name is upon the list of voters is in 
any wise neglected. It is indeed the object of a degree of attention 
as unremitting as it is universal and, to say the least, unwelcome. 

The modus operandi is simplicity itself. The first duty of every 
political candidate is that which came last with the outwitted 
Ahithophel, ‘‘to set his house in order.” After confidential con- 
sultation with his agent that worthy immediately proceeds to set 
every available wire into violent agitation. The chiefs of the 
political clans are summoned. Compromise to these means 
cowardice, Their political convictions are to them as sacred as 
their religious belief. They are made of the sternest stuff. They 
have neither variableness nor shadow of turning. They are the 
veterans of many a hard-fought fight. They greet the candidate 
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with a solemn yet hearty welcome, and listen to the exposition of 
his views in critical silence. heir heckling is incisive. These 
men cut to the heart of crucial questions. They strike like sledge- 
hammers. If the candidate answers the critical tests without evasion 
or equivocation, and comes out of the ordeal unscathed, he can then 
rely throughout his campaigns upon the unflinching support of a 
solid inner guard of invincibles. 

These are the agent’s incorruptible and faithful henchmen. They 
do for principle and without hope of reward what he does from pure 
business. Between them there is no barrier of sentimental reserve. 
They understand each other. Without preamble they begin the 
work of organisation. The parliamentary division is mapped out. 
To each is allotted the district with which he is best acquainted. 
Arrangements are made for periodical meetings to report progress. 

In a town the electorate is compact. By the quiet operation of 
guilds, benefit societies, trades’ unions, and fraternities whose pro- 
ceedings are more or less open, combination has developed into a 
habit. The work is therefore comparatively simple. The members 
of the central executive convene in their respective wards the faithful 
in the cause, To these is entrusted the duty of canvassing. Upon 
their willing shoulders falls the’ brunt of the electoral work. Each 
undertakes the responsibility for a definite section, say a street, or a 
portion of one. Though they are most actively engaged on the 
postman’s beat during the heat of a campaign, yet they are by no 
means idle in the interim. New arrivals, householders or lodgers, 
are made the subject of investigation. He will be a poor canvasser 
indeed who fails, within a very brief period, in discovering by direct 
or indirect means the stranger’s shibboleth. Removals are promptly 
reported and arrivals commented upon. The executive thus possess, 
even in districts where there is a large floating population, an 
exhaustive fund of pretty accurate information. 

In the rural districts the difficulties of organisation are enhanced 
in every direction. In the vast number of scattered villages and 
hamlets which, after all, embrace the bulk of the voting power of 
these constituencies, it is almost impossible to adopt tactics similar 
to those described. An approximation to these methods is attempted. 
It is found, in the best organised industrial centres, that the plan of 
employing artisans to canvas among artisans, tradesmen among 
tradesmen, and the like, is the most efficacious and reliable. A 
similar system might answer fairly well among the more cultured 
sections of the rural community, where, however, it is scarcely neces- 
sary, as most of these, so to speak, wear their party colours on their 
sleeve. This candour, however, is not universal. With the agri- 
cultural labourers themselves the system could never be applied with 
any degree of uniformity or certitude. Hodge, in matters political, 
is more absorptive than emotional. Taciturn by nature, it is only 
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in moments of sublime self-forgetfulness that he can be betrayed into 
demonstration. He will neither canvass nor be canvassed. The 
same inscrutable countenance will be upturned, and the same per- 
plexingly equivocal answers be furnished, to the embassies of both 
parties, 

It is therefore evident that whether this attitude arise from 
inherited caution, or from unconquerable independence, it is ex- 
tremely irritating and unsatisfactory alike to the enthusiastic can- 
vasser and to the calculating agent. Hodge is to them the politicai 
sphinx. ‘Traditional tactics in this case are not a conspicuous 
success. To overcome the inertia of rustic stolidity a new political 
force has therefore been called into action—the dynamic power of 
woman’s influence. The lady canvasser is the solvent for rustic 
stolidity. Beneath the sunshine of the fair one’s smile his frigidity 
almost dissolves. When to the unaccustomed charm of her conver- 
sation is added the equally unaccustomed music of her voice, when 
he is subjected to the combined allurements of speech and song, he 
may be pardoned for so far departing from his native independence 
as to express an opinion which, though not entirely free from the 
suspicion of equivocation, is sufficiently explicit to render his visitor 
jubilant. Hence, so far from declining, canvassing has apparently 
entered upon a new lease of life. Where masculine reasoning 
fails, feminine persuasiveness may succeed. By the introduction 
of this disturbing element the methods of warfare may become 
gradually revolutionised. For it is absurd to presume that woman 
will easily abandon a field in which she can wield so potent an 
influence. 

While it must be admitted that it would be difficult to draw the 
exact line between ordinary conversation and canvassing, yet it can- 
not be denied that the existence of the system to a dangerous extent 
neutralises the advantages gained by the secrecy of the ballot. As 
we have seen, and as must be patent to a casual observer, there is 
always a certain proportion of canvassers whose zeal outruns their 
discretion. Voters possess the protection of the ballot. In order to 
be effective this needs to be supplemented by protection from personal 
solicitation. The latter reform is the logical sequence to the former. 
Absolute prohibition is the only remedy against the nuisance. This 
would, in practice, prove no more difficult than the prohibition of 
bribery. It would in no degree impose silence as to the merits of 
candidates. Their virtues could still be proclaimed from the 
house-tops, or published at the polished corners of the streets. It 
would be intolerable to impose a penalty upon the dissemination of 
virtue. The candidate's friends should enjoy perfect liberty to recite 
his praises in the streets, lanes, or, better still, in public assemblies. 
This zeal would be perfectly pardonable, and might be counted unto 
them for political righteousness. But there it should cease. Pablic 
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appeal should be discriminated from “ personal solicitation” for a 
vote—a term which clearly enough defines canvassing. It is sheer 
nonsense to shy at the question on the ground that evasion would be 
comparatively easy. Once the measure be passed rendering canvassing 
illegal, the network of political agencies with which the constituencies 
are honeycombed would be broken. Organised canvassing would 
become extinct. Few partisans—not even excepting the agents 
themselves—would have the folly to court martyrdom for their 
devotion to a system which is, after all, dangerously akin to intimi- 
dation. It would simplify their duties and lighten their responsi- 
bilities. More would require to be done in the way of public meet- 
ings. Authorised deputations would ascertain the candidate’s views 
upon questions which are now left to haphazard and laborious pro- 
cesses. By these means could be rationally discussed special points 
affecting local, trade, professional, social, or faddy interests. The 
proceedings, if mutually desirable, could be reported. 

The contention that with the abolition of canvassing the candidate 
would not be so well able to become personally acquainted with every 
elector is sentimental and visionary. Many candidates do conscien- 
tiously set this up as an ideal to be attained by much perseverance. 
In nine cases out of ten this ideal personal acquaintance, this semi- 
patriarchal relationship—so desirable, yet so impossible of attain- 
ment—is limited to a hasty clutch of the hand, and a parenthetical 
‘“‘ How d’ do?” addressed as much to space as to the honoured voter. 
No reply to the question that is (theoretically) to sound to the deepest 
depths the political needs of the honoured voter is either given or 
expected. This much-vaunted personal acquaintance with the electors 
is (apart from the committees of active workers) not seldom restricted 
to gratifying the vanity of a few local parvenus. 

In these days of universal tittle-tattle, the character of every man, 
especially if he come before the public in the capacity of a legislator, 
actual or prospective, isas an open book. From his dearest principles 
on religion or politics down to the name of the lady who embroidered 
his pocket-handkerchief (if he be young), or to the time when his 
latest-born infant cut its last tooth (if he, the candidate that is, not 
the infant, be married), these things, and indeed all things, are 
known. Eavesdropping is now an exact science. It is, therefore, 
entirely a work of supererogation for canvassers to perambulate their 
sections describing the character of their candidate. With all its 
faults and virtues it is already known. The time of the candidate 
and his friends could be far better spent in the political education 
of the electors by means of well-organised meetings. This course 
is decidedly the most straightforward. It is the least troublesome. 
In the end it will be found to be the most profitable. 

That canvassing encourages lying and deception is so evident that 
it needs no demonstration. Every election proves it. Itis certainly 
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singular that the inevitable immorality of the system has not met 
with vigorous and universal denunciation from the pulpit. 

Its farcical nature is equally apparent. It is almost a general, 
and always a humorous, coincidence that rival canvassers shall canvass 
the same street or village, and each record a respectable majority 
of promises for his particular party. Enthusiasts don’t laugh, they 
proceed with tragic solemnity through the piece, which, after all, 
looked at with unprejudiced eyes, is very solemn and very vexatious 
fooling. It too often buoys up a candidate with false hopes, and 
involves him in useless expense. Its unreliability being so palpable, 
its condemnation, and consequent suppression, must be inevitable. 

But the crowning danger lies in the fact that it places within the 
hands of political agents a powerful machinery for agitation. They 
can control it almost at will, The more perfect the organisation 
under their guidance, the greater the danger of tyranny. They are 
our modern dictators. The priceless jewel of liberty, of freedom of 
action in political and municipal questions, is to them a plaything. 
The constituencies are practically under their thumb. They can, 
and frequently do, precipitate municipal and county council contests, 
for the simple purpose of keeping their canvassing organisation in 
good working order. It is to their interest to keep the political 
ferment working. Upon the slightest pretext a contest is artificially 
manufactured, and run upon strictly party lines, where a rational 
and perfectly satisfactory compromise could have been effected. The 
magnitude of the danger we are incurring cannot easily be exagge- 
rated. In nine cases out of ten the electors are, in effect, making 
themselves the victims of a tyranny as powerful as jit is subtle. 
They are under the pleasant delusion that they are sacrificing their 
time and their labour for principle, when they are merely the blind 
dupes and tools of the wire-pullers. To party agents (it may be said 
with all respect to these gentlemen) it is so much clear gain if every 
petty local contest can be elaborated into a full-dress rehearsal for 
the parliamentary election. It is indeed no light thing that because 
a candidate, whose views on local or county affairs are sound, 
practical, business-like, based upon careful study, close observation, 
and wide experience, happens to be either a Liberal or a Conser- 
vative, he shall, therefore, have the entire political machinery of 
the opposing party put into operation to secure his defeat, often to 
the substitution of a green candidate, whose ignorance of public 
business is compensated for by party zeal. By excessive party 
organisation, by the very perfection of the discipline of the army of 
canvassers, citizens are tending to defeat the ends for which they 
are striving. This automatic machinery is so accessible, so easy of 
manipulation, so temptingly within reach, so delicately susceptible 
to the whisperings of the wire-puller, and moreover so docile and 
so cheap, that its abuse is not- at all a matter of surprise. Of all 
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the evils that tend from within to endanger the commonweal, few 
are greater than this subordination of questions of local and 
municipal administration to the struggle of rival political parties. 
This is the broad and easy road that leadeth unto municipal corrup- 
tion and inefficiency, and even to national disorder. If we do not 
ealise in time the magnitude of the evil the tyranny will result in 
the paralysis of good local government. With the efficient manage- 
ment of municipal or county affairs political rivalries have no more 
concern than the internal dissensions of the Saturnians. In the 
recently quoted words of Mr. Godkin, of New York, who is both a 
competent authority and a close and impartial observer of the com- 
parative methods of municipal government: “It is a solemn duty 
to treat cleanliness, and police, and drainage, sewerage, water- 
supply, and the paving of streets, lighting, education, the manage- 
ment of theatres, halls, and public buildings, as questions of 
business and philanthropy, to be settled on their own merits. From 
this duty there is for honest and humane men no escape.” 
Canvassing is, in a word, the embodiment of the most pernicious 
features of party organisation, frequently demanding, especially in 
local business, the sacrifice of the best men for party interests. It 
is utterly misleading ; it is useless to the candidates; it practically 
neutralises the benefits of the ballot. Too often it is a direct 
encouragement to lying. It is a nuisance both to the canvasser and 
to his victims, who, while submitting to its influence—the one from 
a mistaken sense of duty, and the other from the force of custom— 
would gladly be relieved of the burden. And it places a degree 
of power in the hands of election agents that, if they yield to the 
almost irresistible temptation of subordinating the issues of local 
contests to party motives, must inevitably prove destructive to 
freedom. Its abolition would, therefore, be a national gain of the 


first magnitude. 
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A PLEA FOR JUSTICE. 


THE world moves fast nowadays and events follow one another with 
such rapidity, that it is difficult for us younger women to realise the 
storm of opposition which met the pioneers of the woman movement 
some twenty-five years ago, and to which the hostility of to-day 
bears only a faint resemblance. Magna est veritas, and it is this 
unchanging truth which has wrought the difference. Of what use 
is it to say that woman’s small brain renders her incapable of the 
highest mental effort, with Miss Ramsay (Mrs. Butler), Miss 
Fawcett, and Miss Alford’s triumphs before our eyes, and the 
brilliant roll of less distinguished students bringing up the rear 
as a solid background? Of what use to sneer at women doctors as 
unwomanly and unnecessary, when feminine M.D.s have proved 
that to gain success in medicine they lose no jot nor tittle of 
womanly grace and dignity, and the cry from India, which increases 
day by day, shows that women doctors are not only a necessity, but 
a burning necessity, of the age? Of what use to laugh at women as 
Poor Law Guardians and School Board members, when on all sides 
emphatic testimony is borne to the value of their services? Yet 
even now there are many who, clinging to the darkness of the past, 
oppose women’s progress at every step. I am not one of those who 
blame men entirely for this. Men are as much the slaves of custom 
as we are ; and it is an undisputed fact that however just, logical and 
reasonable men may be upon other subjects, there are very few who 
are either just, logical or reasonable where women are concerned. 
At the same time women’s apathy has much to answer for—apathy 
which regards all wrong with equanimity unless it touches the grand 
keynote of self. Happily, however, for the world, every year sees 
women waking more and more from their sloth, and men more and 
more alive to the justice of their claims. Humanity is grand and 
noble; why should its grandeur and nobility be marred by the undue 
oppression of women? Mark this, I do not say the undue exaltation 
of man—-place him as high as you like, the higher the platform the 
better, and it is part of woman’s duty to keep him there; but it must 
be done by his side as his helpmate and equal. Degrade the woman 
and you degrade the man, every history of every nation proves this 
incontestably. Men have done much, in their own special sphere ; 
they have conquered Nature. ~ It is their part thus to labour, it is 
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their part to fight, and pre-eminence in physical force must be yielded 
to them. But the stronger moral force, the higher ministry of 
influence, for this God has specially ordained woman, and for this 
she needs the broadest culture, the freest liberty. And here let 
there be no mistake. By liberty I mean civil and political equality 
with men: not the horrible license advocated by one or two modern 
writers, and from which all true women recoil. Men and women 
have each a distinct and separate place in the world; but that is no 
reason why one sex should be at the mercy of the other, or men 
make laws to suit themselves only. 

Long years ago we women asked for justice and increased recog- 
nition, and many requests have been granted—one, and that of the 
utmost importance, it still denied—viz., Woman’s Suffrage, and a 
voice in Parliamentary elections. Why should women be classed 
with lunatics, criminals, paupers, and minors? ‘The lunatic may 
become sane, the criminal be pardoned, the pauper independent, the 
minor attain majority, and so each in time get his vote ; but woman, 
no matter what her intellectual powers, no matter what her property 
or other qualifications, is, by the action of the Parliamentary 
Franchise Laws, doomed to perpetual minority, or, in plainer words, 
is considered incompetent to express her opinion on the laws of her 
country, laws as binding on her as on the opposite sex, and which in 
many cases affect her more seriously. More than half the laws 
relating to woman are a disgrace to our Constitution, and relics of 
barbarism without the ignorance of barbarism to excuse them. Take, 
for example, the Marriage Laws, wherein, though important changes 
have been made, much remains to be desired, notably with respect 
to the guardianship of children, which, during the father’s life, 
belongs exclusively to him; in the Divorce Court, also, there is a 
crying and shameful inequality in the treatment of the two sexes; 
and in cases of intestacy, the widow and daughters of the deceased 
frequently suffer gross injustice. Women have a right to be heard 
on questions affecting so strongly their special interests, and the only 
constitutional way of recognising that right and of allowing them to 
make their influence felt, is to enable them (when their qualifications 
are the same as those of the male voter) to claim an equal share in 
the election of Members of Parliament, and this concession is what 
we seek to obtain for them. Some say women should not have 
the suffrage because they cannot fight—as well say men should not 
vote because they cannot bear children. A very small proportion of 
men risk their lives on the battlefield, and that only occasionally ; 
but a woman risks hers every time a child is born. If men fight, 
women supply the soldiers; if men defend their country, women 
rear the coming generation. Put maternity in one scale and all the 
armies of the world in the other and see which weighs the heaviest. 
Moreover, millions of men are physically unfit for soldiers. Are they 
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disenfranchised? Again, it is said that if women vote they will do 
so as bidden by their husband, doctor, or clergyman. Very well; 
then no harm can come of it. To act under masculine guidance 
must surely be to act aright! If, on the other hand, they use 
their own judgment and vote as their good sense and intelligence 
dictate, they will show plainly they are capable and fit persons to 
exercise the franchise. Look at it how you will, there is neither 
reason, logic, nor common-sense in refusing women a vote, only 
prejudice. Then comes the grand crowning argument, the favourite 
argument, because it is so deliciously vague—The suffrage would 
make us unwomanly, unsex us! Now what is this shadowy, in- 
tangible vampire that would suck the very life-blood of our fairest 
womanhood—defy the mandates of Nature herself? It cannot be 
the study of politics, or Primrose Dames and Liberal Women 
would be the most unsexed creatures on earth. It cannot be drop- 
ping a folded paper into a box once in a few years, or posting letters 
would be open to the same objection. Neither can it be the vote 
itself, or the women of Wyoming and our own Isle of Man must be 
unwomanly and unsexed. I will leave Manx ladies to answer for 
themselves. What say the men of Wyoming about their women ? 
Governor Hoyt’s testimony with regard to the direct benefit of 
woman’s suffrage was very strong in 1882. In his official report he 
says: ‘‘ Elsewhere objectors persist in calling this honourable statute 
of ours ‘an experiment.’ We know it is not; that under it we 
have better laws, better officers, better institutions, better morals and 
higher social conditions in general than could otherwise exist; that 
none of the predicted evils, such as loss of native delicacy and dis- 
turbance of home relations, has followed in its train ; that the great 
body of our women, and the best of them, have accepted the elective 
franchise as a precious boon, and exercise it as a patriotic duty—in 
a word, that after twelve years of happy experience, woman’s 
suffrage is so thoroughly rooted and established in the minds and 
hearts of the people that, among them all, no voice is ever uplifted 
in protesting against or in question of it.” 

The Speaker of the House, Hon. N. L. Andrews, a Democrat, 
ratified what had been said by the Republican governors, saying 
publicly: “‘I came to the territory in 1871, strongly prejudiced 
against woman suffrage. It has produced much good, and no evil 
that I could discern. In my opinion, the real health-giving remedy 
that would counteract political degeneracy would be the ballot in the 
hands of women in every State and Territory.” 

In 1883, Chief Justice Joseph W. Fisher stated: ‘I have seen 
the effects of woman suffrage. Instead of encouraging fraud and 
corruption, it tends greatly to purify elections.” 

In the same year, Mr. Kingman said before a committee of the 
Massachusets Legislature: “‘I- have never heard of a lady being 
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treated with disrespect at elections. Men are more respectful to- 
ward women in Wyoming than elsewhere.” 

Governor Francis E. Warren said, in 1885: ‘“‘I have seen much 
of the workings of woman suffrage. I have yet to hear of the first 
case of domestic discord growing therefrom. Our women nearly all 
vote. As the majority of women are good, the result is good—not 
evil.” In the same year he reported to the Secretary of the Interior : 
“The men are as favourable to woman suffrage as the women are. 
Wyoming appreciates, believes in, and endorses woman suffrage.” 

In his official report the next year, he said: “ Woman suffrage 
continues as popular as at first. The women nearly all vote, and 
neither party objects.” And in 1889 he reported: “No one will 
deny that woman’s influence in voting has always been on the side 
of the Government. The people favour the continuance.” 

This official evidence as to the beneficial effects of woman suffrage 
is supported by the universal testimony of residents and the personal 
experience of visitors. On the other side are only random state- 
ments, expressing the prejudices of men whose wish is father to the 
thought. We are, therefore, bound to believe that the status of 
Wyoming has been favourably affected by woman suffrage, if we 
exercise the ordinary trust and credulity on which our other beliefs 
and daily transactions are based. 

There is little doubt that woman suffrage would bring an element 
of purity and conscientiousness into political life, which none can deny 
is lacking at present. Is this what men are afraid of ? Are they 
afraid of their actions being viewed, not through the halo of distance, 
but in the searching light of quickened intelligence? As for the 
rest, the fear that home will be less sacred, children less dear, or 
that we shall fall in love with men less because we are political 
units instead of political ciphers—well, there may be women strong- 
minded enough for all this, but I confess I am not one of them, nor 
do I know any one who is. Vox populi, vox Dei ; why should 
one-half of that voice only be allowed to be heard? Before now, 
women have led armies, and in thousands of instances have won a 
harder battle than that fought by sabre and cannon; the influence 
of their intuitive and peace-loving nature upon Parliament will 
increase the tendency to arbitration between nations, and hasten the 
time when war shall be no more. Ours is not merely a woman’s 
rights agitation—it is a human rights agitation; a demand that 
woman, the great character builder, the mother of our sons as well 
as of our daughters, should, in direct as in indirect ways, influence 
public opinion. 

Men and women in England vote equally for Town Councils, County 
Councils, Local Boards, Poor Law Guardians, Vestries, Churchwardens, 
and School Boards. For very shame, extend the Parliamentary fran- 
chise, which has been granted to every ignorant labourer, and denied, not 
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only to the honest industrious working woman ratepayer, but to the 
thoughtful, educated lady, whose gardener, coachman, and groom can 
record their votes before her eyes, whilst she is practically outlawed. 
As for the argument that women as politicians would destroy the peace 
of the domestic circle, it is universally conceded that family life is 
infinitely richer and more attractive to men when politics are not 
tabooed on account of the ignorance or indifference of the female 
members of the household; though I admit that many men—with 
the most illogical inconsistency—practically argue that, whilst 
women may teach others how to vote, they should not vote them- 
selves. In questions of intellect women have proved themselves able 
to cope with men. Let justice then be done to both. Our ruler is 
a queen, and a politician; in the duties and difficulties of her high 
and arduous office let her daughters as well as her sons have the 
privilege of helping her. Strike off the last shackles which cramp 
@ woman’s energies and restrict her usefulness, and let justice 
triumph over prejudice and hypocrisy. 
WaRNER SnoaD. 





THE EQUITY OF THE RURAL 
WAGE-RATE. 


Tar agricultural labourer has now become the leading factor in politics. 
With him rests the issue of the approaching General Election, and in 
consequence his vote is being sedulously courted by either party in 
the State ; indeed, the game seems to be one of trump and over- 
trump. No sooner had the Liberals declared for allotments, than 
the Conservatives were seized with an enthusiastic zeal for that: small 
lenitive of a hard lot; nay, more, they developed a desire to render 
allotments a reality. So also as regards parochial councils. The 
idea was hatched in the Liberal brain, but promptly assimilated by 
that of Progressive Conservatives like Mr. Rankin ; and it may safely 
be assumed that any remedial policy calculated to attract the imagi- 
nation of the rural labourer has only to be broached in order to 
secure the adhesion of either side. 

This promises well. Field labour of late years has been badly 
handled, and the younger men, disgusted with treatment that at 
times has approximated barbarism, and unwilling to sell their life- 
work for a miserable pittance, have deserted the shires in a body. In 
some parts of the country the spectacle of an agricultural labourer 
under forty years of age has got to be phenomenal, and on many 
farms the average age is nearer sixty than fifty. Inavery few years, 
at the present rate, there will be no agricultural labourers of English 
birth, and we might anticipate village colonies of heathen Chinee. 
Fortunately, the exigencies of the political situation forbid the possi- 
bility of the existing state of things being perpetuated. We may 
fairly expect a metamorphosis, but all will depend on the shape it 
assumes. Legislation may touch the fringe of a great evil, or it may 
handle it thoroughly. 

Before volunteering my own views as to the policy which would at 
once satisfy the agricultural labourer, remove his grievances, and 
ameliorate his condition, I must revert to the history of rural labour 
during the present reign. 

In the main, I believe that in the year 1842 things were infinitely 
better than at present. Farming at that time of day was so re- 
munerative that there ensued a brisk competition for holdings, and 
the tenants of college property were willing to pay exorbitant fines 
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rather than lose their leases. The result was that, where one team 
of horses suffices now, four were maintained then, and this means 
that four labourers gained employment instead of one. The wage- 
rate, I grant, was low, but practically there was fixity of employ- 
ment, with nominal rentals tempered by easy payment, for the land- 
owners had not yet surrendered the control of the cottages to their 
tenants, and, if a hand were to be dismissed, it became necessary to 
obtain the squire’s sanction, and the squire’s wife often pitted her 
influence against that of the farmer successfully. It happened, 
therefore, that a man might remain on an estate where his forefathers 
‘had worked before him, so long as health and strength permitted, 
provided always that he avoided two pitfalls—excessive drink and 
poaching. Fixity of home alone constituted an enormous boon, and 
scarcely less was the ultima ratio devolving on the squire and not on 
the farmer. The men had a court of appeal against dismissal, and 
one generally biassed in their favour. 

T am aware that this view of the relations between landlord and 
labourer is not one likely to be endorsed by historians on the Liberal 
side, and candour compels me to qualify it so far as to admit, that in 
many cases the squirearchy exhibited a callous indifference to the 
well-being of the toilers on their broad acres, while the tenants of 
college property were mostly little village tyrants of the harshest 
description. In the majority of instances, however, and especially 
where the squires were resident, the land system did not press then 
so hardly on the labourer as at present. On the contrary, it worked 
in a degree harmoniously, and for this additional reason. On every 
farm there is a proportion of unsaleable produce, and it had been a 
custom from time immemorial for the farmers to give this to their 
men as a makeweight for insufficient wages. Tail wheat may not 
make the best of bread, though I have eaten such bread, and vastly 
prefer it to the vile stuff now foisted on the public after being blown 
out with those deleterious compounds, German or French yeast. Meat 
that the butchers used to decline to purchase—they seldom decline 
anything nowadays short of positive putrescence—may not be equal 
to that which has been properly slaughtered, though we, the public, 
eat it constantly without knowing it, and survive the ordeal. But 
apart from spare cereals and unsaleable meat, the farmer of the period 
found it to his advantage to deal generously with his men. Beer 
and cider were never grudged, and the unmarried men who lived— 
as the custom then was—under the farmer’s roof, fared in a rude 
fashion sumptuously. They had enough and to spare. Labourers 
to-day will romance freely concerning the good old times, when 
masters and men were mostly friends, and when the master, having 
a balance at his bankers, could afford to be magnanimous. The 
farmer, too, was less of a fine gentleman, and his wife and daughters 
plain working women, who churned the butter, and were not ashamed 
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to occupy a stall in the market of the nearest town. They never 
grudged the labourers’ wives their share of skim milk, and when the 
price of wheat ruled high, and the people had to put up with barley- 
bread, this single hardship was atoned for by largesse in other direc- 
tions. The rural poor, I maintain, were badly paid, gud money, and 
wretchedly clothed in the coarsest of garments; but what with the 
abundance of perquisites, the liberal grant of fuel by the squire, and 
the benevolence of the squiress and vicaress, their lot was easier far 
than it has been since. 

Free trade, of course, hit agriculture hard. The teams of horses 
disappeared, and the waggoners were shipped off to Canada and 
Australia. The farmer whose hand had been liberal as regards per- 
quisites, found it necessary to sell every stick of his produce that 
could be foisted on the market; while by a singular and, to my mind, 
inexplicable paradox, at the very moment when the price of cereals 
fell, rents kept increasing, and the labourer helped to pay the incre- 
ment, Then it was that Charles Kingsley threw the weight of his 
genius into the scale of rural labour ; for the farmers, ground under 
the upper millstone of an inflated rental, and under the nether mill- 
stone of depreciated produce, began to screw theirmen. Perquisites 
were minimised ; milk, the grand desideratwm of the labourer’s young 
family, not merely refused as a gift, but denied the men’s wives when 
they brought money in their hand, lest perchance the cowman should 
give extra measure, and the farm dairy be plundered to the extent 
of a farthing. The relations between masters and men were already 
becoming strained, when Joseph Arch raised the standard of revolt 
under the historic tree at Wellesbourne. 

It is very easy to be wise after the event, but I venture to think 
that Mr. Arch led off with a blunder. He said in his direct fashion : 
“We do not want further perquisites ; we demand adequate wages.” 
No doubt he imagined that by dint of contrast he fortified his posi- 
tion, and that in decrying what appeared on the surface to resemble 
the truck system—albeit the resemblance was scarcely apparent, and 
certainly quite unreal—he was emphasising the labourer’s claim to 
a larger share of the profits of the soil. The effect, however, of his 
utterance was to exasperate the masters. ‘‘ What,” they exclaimed 
indignantly, ‘do they throw back our gifts in our face!” At once 
all perquisites ceased, and thereby the labourer lost in perpetuity 
what after all represented a certain money value, and helped out the 
poor wage-rate. But further, the landlords, even more angered than 
the farmers, under the guidance of the late Duke of Marlborough, 
responded to Mr. Arch’s challenge by surrendering the control of the 
cottages to the farmers. The men by a stroke of the pen lost their 
court of final appeal. 

A more terrible vendetta could not have fallen upon the labourer. 
Instead of being an inseparable accident of the soil, he drifted into 
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the position of a factory hand. The farmers, armed with despotic 
authority, proceeded to use it recklessly. For a single word 
poor fellows were ejected from their ancient village homes, and 
turned adrift with their families; nay, more, while the master 
claimed a free right to curse his men, and impose the stiffest condi- 
tions of labour, the men’s tongue was chained—they might not so 
much as respectfully remonstrate. And what ensued? <A temporary 
advance of wages in more prosperous districts, followed by as rapid 
a decline. The men lost fixity of employment and a permanent 
home, valuable perquisites, and such security against oppression as the 
eegis of the squirearchy could afford. They have been simply driven 
from pillar to post. Each Candlemas witnesses an exodus of families 
from the cottages, which have ceased to be homes, and have come to 
be regarded merely as lodgings. Farmers as a class are men of 
exceedingly small brains, of little education, and of a very hard fist. 
No doubt, after two decades of variance, the men have grown dogged 
and perverse ; but the fault is by no means all on their side—in fact, 
to put it plainly, the miserable dilemma lies at the door of the land- 
lords, who in abandoning the men to the mercy of their masters, 
have wantonly ignored the golden rule that property has its duties 
as well as its privileges. They might, had they possessed the morale, 
have constituted themselves arbiters; they have instead callously 
stood aside, and permitted the men, who in reality earn their rents 
for them by the sweat of their brow, to be handled worse than dumb 
driven cattle. Sprung myself from their class, I deplore the lack of 
moral sense which has thereby caused them to efface themselves. 
Facts, however, are stubborn things. Nescit vox missa reverti. The 
landlord in abandoning his moral basis sunk to the level of an 
anachronism. His dethronement is simply a matter of time. 
Perhaps I may be permitted to append a single illustration, and 
in most respects not by any means an exceptional one, of how the 
system works. A man in later middle life, who had married a 
second wife, and by her had a young family, answered an advertise- 
ment from a tenant farmer fifty miles distant. He was to receive 
eleven shillings per week, with a cottage held on a weekly tenancy, 
and with this bargain the man closed. He spent his little all on the 
railway journey, and arrived destitute. But for the kindness of 
neighbours—and who so noble towards distress as the labouring 
poor !—his children would have starved. As it was, he settled down 
at the beginning of winter, and might have continued but for an 
untoward accident. A daughter by his first wife happened to be 
passing through the county town. He had not seen her for some 
years, and appealed to his master for a half-holiday to enable him to 
do so, offering to forego half a day’s wage. The master—I am 
giving the man’s account, which I believe to be verifiable—granted 
a grumbling assent, but subsequently, at the instance of his son, 
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retracted it. The man, nettled, protested that leave once granted 
could not be withheld, and took French leave. This was followed 
by a week’s notice, and eventually not only was the poor fellow 
ejected from his employment and cottage in the bitter cold, but the 
balance of wages accruing was refused. But for the humanity of a 
neighbouring farmer in giving him a job the man would have been 
without shelter or food for himself and family. 

I have stated facts, and shall leave these facts to carry their 
own comment; but I must add that this occurred on the estate of 
a very benevolent lady, whose broad acres, according to the market 
rate of the district, are much underlet. Unfortunately, by the 
advice of an agent, she granted despotic authority to her tenant, and 
with the above result. Had she held the reins in her own hand, the 
poor labourer would never have travelled fifty miles to be turned 
adrift within less than a month for an offence that was, to say the 
least, venial. Unconsciously, and I am sure unwillingly, she con- 
stituted herself a party to what most people will term an injury. 

Now, I ask, what man in his senses, if he had any other alternative 
whatsoever, would select agricultural labour on such terms as these ? 
It is, I fear, too late for the landlords to retrace their steps and cham- 
pion the labourers on their estates, the more so because farms are 
pretty much a drug in the market, and the tenant—especially when 
a mortgagee has to be satisfied by his landlord—finds himself master 
of the situation. Moreover, I doubt whether among landlords 
generally there exists any such disposition. A remedy, therefore, 
must be sought in another quarter. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Arch’s original demand was for a 
fair wage-rate. By fair I presume he meant to take into account 
the price of produce, the ratio of rents, and, above all, the yield. 
These being fluctuating quantities, it would follow that the wage-rate 
for all classes of agricultural labour would rise or fall with them, and 
I feei assured that the men, whose temper is most moderate, would 
be content that so it should be. What they desire is, that the power 
of determining the wage-rate should be taken.out of the hands of the 
farmers, who by combination, plus tyranny, have succeeded in forcing it 
down, and relegated to a competent and impartial authority. They know 
by bitter experience that a tacit conspiracy among the farming class 
depreciates wages, and aggravates every evil under which they writhe. 
It is next door to impossible for the rural labourers, dispersed as they 
are sparsely through the villages, to combine ; neither has combination 
thus far proved a boon. My opinion therefore is—and I offer it for 
what the opinion of an onlooker may be worth, and at no higher esti- 
mate—that the men would be well content if the wage question were 
decided, not by themselves, but for them by external arbitration. 

We have such a board of arbitration ready to hand in the County 
Councils. These district parliaments are composed mainly of squires 
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and farmers, and it might be presupposed that their constitution was 
most unfavourable to the labourer. I reply that the labour vote pre- 
dominates in the shires, and that if hitherto the men have returned 
here a squire or a squire’s son, and there a farmer, simply the reason 
is that they have felt indifferent. Yet even as things are, no landlord 
would have a chance of a seat on the County Council who lacked 
certain cardinal virtues, while the farmers who have gained seats 
represent the cream of their class, and for the most part have already 
proved themselves in minor details the labourers’ friends. I do not 
suggest that County Councils of the existing type could be reckoned 
upon to determine with strict equity the wage-rate of their district. 
It would rest with the labourers themselves to select or reject all 
future candidates,-and under pressure of competition squires and 
farmers alike would trump and overtrump each other. Is it necessary, 
however, that County Councils should be recruited solely from 
two social strata? There are Anglican clergy in sympathy with 
labour, and Nonconformist ministers eager to champion the cause of 
the poor. There should be, and will be, labour representatives in 
spite of obstacles; in short, everywhere there may be found a 
plethora of willing candidates, and the labourers would only have to 
give a solid vote to those who would bravely stand their friends. 

On the threshold I shall be met with the obvious objection, that 
for the State to determine the wage-rate amounts to a financial 
heresy. ‘To this I rejoin, that the County Council in no sense of the 
word equals the State. It might rather be defined as a combination 
of local committees, each administering some special department. 
An additional committee to decide the wage-rate for the year, 
and arbitrate between masters and men, would form a desirable com- 
plement to the functions of the Council, if only such committee 
could be convened on lines not wholly unfavourable to labour. I do 
not propose that the committee should limit the wage-rate ; on the 
contrary, my scheme goes no further than to establish a minimum, 
and a minimum from which the labourer could not be compelled to 
contract himself. Neither should I desire to equalise all classes of 
agricultural labour. ‘The experienced shepherd, the waggoner, the 
cowman, all stand on a higher level than ordinary labourers, and 
being skilled ought to command an extra wage. Simply, my notion 
is to protect every class of rural labour from undue depreciation, 
and, further, to mitigate, if possible, the hardships of the labourer’s 
lot. No one can compel a farmer to hire a labourer, but if he 
does hire, the agreement should not be barbarously one-sided. ll 
hirings should be for a definite term, and where a man is taken 
on for a short term, higher wages should be paid. Moreover, and I 
make this claim on behalf of the women and children, no labourer 
should be ejected from the tenancy of his cottage-home during the 
winter months. The Candlemas exodus, with the snow on the 
ground, the bitter north wind driving, or the windows of heaven 
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opened, should be stopped, in the interests of humanity, for ever, and 
indeed I am not so sure that wrongful dismissal ought not to carry 
with it adequate compensation. It is monstrous that a labouring- 
man in this free country should be cursed before his fellows by a 
semi-inebriate employer, and because his temper will not permit him 
to take such insolence philosophically, be turned within seven days 
out of house and home. Of old, the squire might, and sometimes 
did, interfere to protect a poor man thus subjected to insult, plus 
injury; he has now washed his august hands of all responsibility, 
and it is high time that some other authority occupied the place 
he has wantonly and wickedly abandoned. I know of none better 
qualified to do so than an elective body such as the County Council ; 
nay, more, I feel convinced that when the men once found that they 
possessed a genuine court of appeal, they would exhibit the greatest 
moderation. 

Granted that the effect of such a measure would be to raise the 
wage-rate perhaps 20 per cent., and that a corresponding fall in 
rents would be inevitable, I can only say that if such were to be 
the outcome, the landlords would richly deserve it for their cool 
indifference to the rights of labour, and the farmers likewise, as a 
class—albeit there are many honourable exceptions—for their grind- 
ing oppression. Compassion in such a case would be misplaced; and, 
after all, if the owner were granted additional powers of sale, where 
an estate happened to be tied up or mortgaged, and the occupier 
allowed to terminate his tenancy, no great hardship would ensue to 
either party. Practically, the landlords, I doubt not, would stick 
like limpets to their acres and sporting rights, and the farmers to 
their holdings, but it would come to pass that the labourer would no 
longer suffer because the rental had been screwed up by an exacting 
agent, or the farmer had cultivated his holding, as is too often the 
case, empirically and ignorantly. Agriculture would brisk up in 
order to make both ends meet. The farmer would have to soil his 
refined hands with a little honest work, and to safeguard his lambs 
in the spring, instead of leaving everything to an overworked shep- 
herd, and generally to avoid the fallacy of sitting on a stile to watch 
the wheat grow. There is money enough and to spare for the rural 
labourer, if only farmers knew how to farm, and landlords would 
rest content with something short of a Jew’s bargain. The markets 
may be adverse, not so cruelly, however, as to prevent the average 
bucolic from following the hounds on a nag with a bit of blood in 
his veins, or to deprive his daughters of a genteel education, or to 
minimise the steady flow of ardent spirits under the old homestead. 
My own experience of the farming class leads to the conviction that, 
relatively to their resources, none, as regards personal expenditure, is 
less economical, and the men complain bitterly that the money fooled 
away by their masters would augment the wage-rate to an equitable 
Standard. I should perhaps hesitate to endorse so sweeping an asser- 
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tion, nevertheless the difference between master and man is between 
comfort and privation; and whether the necessary readjustment 
be at the expense of landlord, tenant, or both, signifies but little, so 
long as labour be accorded its just share of the profit of the soil. 

To speak the truth, our land system presupposes dear food, or, in 
other words, that there shall be a surplus over and above the cost of 
labour and the profit on capital embarked in agriculture, such surplus 
to drop unearned into the owner’s pocket. Ours is an old country ; 
but I imagine that if we were going to start afresh, we should point- 
blank refuse to permit any man to be a freeholder who was not also 
the cultivator. Here, however, I have to encounter a practical 
paradox. It isan ascertainable fact that the tenant farmers, though 
they pay rent, can also afford to give higher wages than the yeomen, 
who pay none. The reason of this lies on the surface. The tenant 
farmer brings capital, the yeoman lacks it; and capital means yield, 
while yield alone can furnish a labour bill. To my mind, however, it 
seems clear as daylight that the main cause of starvation-wages is rent, 
including tithe ; hence that any improvement in wages must involve a 
corresponding fall in rents. Landlords, on the other hand, if the labour 
question were placed on a sound basis, would no longer suffer from the 
scare of land nationalisation. What the men desire is the capitalist 
farmer who can afford to pay wages regularly. I do not believe 
that one man in fifty cherishes an ambition to be an occupier ; indeed, 
I have known instances where men, themselves owning a small hold- 
ing, have let it and accepted service, preferring the sweet simplicity 
of Saturday night to the risk of bad seasons and depreciated markets. 
The greatest boon toa rural district, from the labour standpoint, is the 
capitalist farmer, and it is the capitalist alone who can make agri- 
culture pay. 

I might easily digress into politics, and endeavour to show the 
effect of the system I propose on the rival parties in the State. To 
do so would be superfluous, for the simple reason that the men will 
most assuredly support with a solid vote whichever party meets their 
iterated demand for an equitable wage-rate. I say nothing, more- 
over, concerning subordinate schemes for the elevation of the rural 
labourer, such as allotments and parish councils. These, and such 
as these, pale into insignificance if contrasted with the all-importance 
of an equitable wage and fixity of home—at all events, during the 
winter months. I believe also that the County Councils, even as at 
present constituted, might be able to settle the wage question 
amicably. Anyhow, if they proved too parsimonious, it would be 
open to the labourers to supply a more liberal element to their 
Council at each triennial election. In short, a stimulus would be 
afforded to the downtrodden labourer. He would begin to learn the 
value of a vote, and to discriminate between candidates. This in 
itself would prove a political education, and one calculated to lead 
up to beneficial results. CompTon READE. 





THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM IN 
AMERICA. 


THE question of immigration is fast becoming a pressing factor in 
American politics, and within a short time it is destined to receive 
particular attention at the hands of one—if not of both—of the 
great political parties. The labour question in the United States is 
daily assuming greater proportions. The working men are becoming 
more alive to the real benefits to be derived from political issues, 
and even the protectionists among them are asking what sort of 
protection American labour receives when foreign labourers are 
being dumped into the country by the shipload almost every day— 
labourers who are ready to work for any wages that will keep body 
and soul together. The professional politicians have heard the 
question, and are hearkening to it. They know they will be forced 
to take action, to do something which will appease the working man. 
They have no interest in the immigrant, for he has no vote, but the 
working man has, and he must not be allowed to remain discontented 
and to feel that nothing is being done for him. Meanwhile, we hear 
less of the old ‘ high-falutin’” talk about America being “a refuge 
for the oppressed of every nation,” and of “ Uncle Sam’s gates” 
being perpetually open to admit “the down-trodden masses of effete 
Europe.” 

The working classes are now painfully aware that the real benefits 
of protection are not for them. They see the manufacturer and the 
millowner protected by excessive duties on raw and manufactured 
material, but they understand now only too clearly that labour 
itself has no such shield. About a month ago there was a strike 
among the labourers on a railroad in the south, and a telegram to 
New York brought to the scene of the trouble enough newly arrived 
immigrants to fill the places of the strikers. In the city of New 
York, or in any of the large cities on the seaboard, a strike even by 
a well-organised trade would be futile if the employers could shut 
down their establishments for a month, as in that time they could 
import enough labourers to fill their shops. Of course there is a law 
against importing labour, but that could be evaded, as it is evaded, 
with remarkable ease. Organised labour cannot adequately enforce 
its demands when it is liable to be swamped by such an invasion, 
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and when it is constantly weakened in ordinary times by new arrivals 
who are more concerned about bread than about the rate of wages or 
the rules of trades’ unions. This is quite understood by the trades- 
leaders, and most of them have given the subject the closest attention, 

Some unions have even taken action. A few years ago the stone- 
workers in New York—+to take one instance—found themselves con- 
fronted with a condition of things which caused considerable irritation, 
and appeared to offer no loophole for escape. 

Every spring, just as building operations began to get brisk, 
hundreds of stone-cutters and stone-setters poured into the country, 
mainly from Scotland and the North of England, hungry for work. 
Most of these settled in New York, found joining the trades’ union 
an easy matter, and worked nominally at union rates. There were 
rumours, however, that in most of the shops these invaders had a 
private understanding with their employers, and permitted the reten- 
tion of a considerable rebate from their wages as laid down by their 
trades’ unions. 

However that may be, these men were not citizens, and bore none 
of the burdens of citizen life. They lived cheaply, even meanly, and 
were as close as the hated Chinese in their expenditure. They sucked 
the country of what they could ; and even those of their own country- 
men who had become citizens, felt ashamed of them. As soon as 
winter set in, these men returned totheir home-land, and there lived 
in idleness during the season when outdoor work is disagreeable, 
and were ready in the following spring for another descent. on 
America. 

Now it was felt that while these men were in the trade-union, 
they were not with it in sympathy ; that, in the event of any trouble, 
they would accept whatever terms the employers offered, and that 
the cause of labour in America, or the welfare of the American 
working man, had no concern for them. It was also evident that so 
long as employers could depend upon getting every year the services 
of such a large body of practically non-union men at their busy season, 
they were independent of the regular union workers. Another thing 
that was only too clearly understood was that these “birds of pas- 
sage,” as they were called, often finished the season’s work a month 
earlier than it might have been, and so shortened the resident workers’ 
opportunity for adding to their income. The evil was a troublesome 
one to repress. The laws were on the side of the adventurers, The 
“¢ open-arms-of-the-broad-American-Republic ” theory was generally 
accepted, and although these men had been compared to Chinese they 
were not Chinese, and any avowed movement against them was cer- 
tain to meet with public disfavour. 

After long thought, the union men hit upon the plan of raising 
the adjoining fee to fifty dollars, and passed a resolution to the effect 
that a man who left the country forfeited his membership, and on his 
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return would be required to pay this fee before being permitted to 
work. This was communicated to the trades’ associations in this 
country, and the result was that in the following season less than 100 
men crossed the Atlantic. Only a few of these had money enough 
to pay the fee; most of them thought it simply a bit of bluff. The 
rule, however, was strictly enforced. Those who could not pay the 
fee were glad to accept any employment offered them, others were 
forced to apply for charitable aid. The remedy was a harsh one, but 
it was successful ; the trouble was over, and the American workman 
was master of the situation. 

The success of this scheme, its practical effect on the immigration 
question, and the ease with which it accomplished its purpose, 
attracted the attention of other trades. Movements were instituted 
in Detroit against the men who worked in American shops by day, 
and crossed every night by means of the ferry-boats to Canada, where 
their homes and interests lay, and where their political interests 
centred. Even in Maine there has been talk against the Canadians 
who use that State as a place for earning money, and the Dominion 
as a place for spending it, although the wages of most of the day 
labourers in Maine would be spurned by workers of the same class in 
England. 

The result of the stone-workers’ scheme, too, forced the immigra- 
tion problem into the field of practical politics, and while no public 
man and no platform of either of the two great political parties has 
yet hinted that immigration should be stopped, or even limited for a 
season, there are plenty of indications that the matter is being very 
carefully considered. The recent State Convention of the People’s 
Party in Maine passed a resolution demanding that Congress enact a 
law “that any person, firm, or corporation who employs the labour of 
foreigners not naturalised, shall pay into: the United States Treasury 
one dollar per day for every day such foreign labourer is employed.” 
The People’s Party is not a very strong organisation compared with 
the Republican or Democratic; but it is powerful enough to be 
regarded with respect. The resolution, if passed into law, would 
effectually stop immigration ; but there is no chance of its getting 
beyond the resolution stage. It shows, however, how public senti- 
ment is working, and in a short time, if we may judge this question 
by the progress of others, something tangible will be done, either by 
the Republicans or the Democrats, to suppress or restrict immigra- 
tion, even should it be inspired by no higher motive than to secure 
the working man’s vote, 

Even now they are at work on the problem, although, apparently, 
they do not recognise the fact. The immigration laws already on the 
Statute Book were never so carefully enforced as at present. Immi- 
grants who have no means are regarded with suspicion, and should 
there appear to be any likelihood of their becoming burdens upon 
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the charity—public or private—of the country, they are not permitted 
to land. Young women who arrive at any of the ports where immi- 
grants are received are thoroughly questioned as to their past history 
and future intentions and prospects before being allowed to pass into 
the country. Contract labourers, who avow the existence of a con- 
tract between themselves and an American employer, are promptly 
excluded, and so is any one who has been an inmate of a charitable 
institution, or who has been found guilty of crime. Still, with all 
this, the number of immigrants who are not permitted to land is 
very small, in New York not over twenty a week. As on one day 
in April last 5424 immigrants were landed at the Battery in that 
city, it must be admitted that the culling process produces very light 
results, notwithstanding its apparent thoroughness. 

But it is in Congress, where the political chiefs are on exhibition, 
and where their actions can most easily be seen, that the drift of the 
immigration problem may best be noted. In the fifty-second Congress 
about a dozen Bills referring to the subject were introduced, and, 
although most of them were submitted for effect, and without any 
hope of being passed, they nevertheless show the influence of the 
growing public sentiment, and the belief of the practical and pro- 
fessional politicians that something has to be done. 

On January 5 last, Mr. W. C. Oates, a congressman from Alabama 
and a Democrat, had a Bill dealing with the entire question passed 
to second reading. The Bill starts out by defining the obnoxious 
persons who are not to be permitted to land (criminals, paupers, 
insane people, &c.), and re-enacts the old provision debarring people 
who have crossed the Atlantic under contract, or promise, or agree- 
ment to work for any one, or has had his or her passage money paid 
on a promise to work out the amount by any corporation or individual. 
From this contract clause only ‘‘ professors in universities and ministers 
of the gospel” are excepted. Then the Bill considers the steamboats, 
which, as the transportation agencies, are very important factors in 
the immigration problem. ‘They are not to carry more than one 
passenger ‘‘to every five registered tons of each vessel,” and a fine 
of $500 is imposed for every passenger in excess of this, while for 
every (alien) passenger who does land, the owners or captain of the 
vessel is to pay a fee or tax of $5. Before emigrating, however, 
the individual must be examined by the United States official at, or 
nearest to, the port of embarkation. That official must, without 
cost to the applicant, inquire into his or her antecedents, and if 
satisfied that the applicant will become a useful and peaceful member 
of American society, is to issue a certificate to that effect. That 
certificate, while a pre-requisite to admission into the country, is 
nothing more. On arriving in America, the immigrant is to be the 
subject of another investigation, and even then, if everything. is not 
satisfactory to the authorities, a summary return is ordered. Even 
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after he passes through these ordeals successfully the Bill keeps an 
eye on the immigrant, and should he be “convicted of a felony or 
other infamous crime, or misdemeanour involving moral turpitude,” 
if he becomes an Anarchist or polygamist, or if he cannot “speak 
the English language or read the Constitution of the United States 
in English,” he shall not be naturalised, and, as naturalisation takes 
five years, the immigrant has plenty of time to develop his character 
and to study the language of his adopted country as by law 
established. 

Mr. Thomas J. Geary, another Democrat, representing a con- 
stituency in California, has also a Bill pending in Congress. In one 
respect it is intended to catch the Irish vote, for it opens up the 
barriers to persons convicted of political offences, no matter what 
these offences may be designated by the laws of the land from which 
the immigrant may be. It makes the intending immigrant submit 
a written declaration to the United States consul at the port of 
embarkation, accompanied by two photographs. That declaration, 
along with the result of the inquiries by the consul, is to be sent to 
America, and then, if the Federal authorities are satisfied, they will 
issue a permit granting the privilege of landing. The right is 
reserved, however, of turning the immigrant back after getting to 
America if he does not pass his final examinations, and even after he 
gets through with this, he has to sign an agreement to leave the country 
of his own free will if, within five years of his arrival, he is convicted of 
any crime, or is deemed not a proper subject for naturalisation. Mr. 
Geary’s Bill is like that of Mr. Oates’ in other respects, notably in the 
proposition to exact an entrance fee of $5 from each immigrant. 

A Bill from the Republican side of the House, submitted by Mr. 
W. A. Stone, of Pennsylvania, has found many advocates, and might 
stand a chance of being seriously considered were it not that that 
party is at present in a minority. It makes it imperative that the 
intending immigrant, as a first requisite, should make oath before the 
American representative nearest his or her residence of an intention 
to become a citizen of the United States. A certificate of character 
from the police authorities is to be submitted, and then the United 
States official is to form a sort of court, hear evidence, and, if 
satisfied that the applicant is all right, he will issue a certificate to’that 
effect. For this certificate the applicant is to pay a fee of twenty 
dollars, and, armed with it, he is allowed to cross the Atlantic, where 
another examination awaits him. If he passes that he is allowed to 
enter and “ grow up with the country.” If not, he is returned, and 
is a loser of so much time, his passage money, and his certificate fee 
of twenty dollars. The steamship company that brought him must 
carry him back free, as it must carry all rejected immigrants brought 
on any of its vessels. Mr. Lodge, one of the Republican represen- 
tatives from Massachusetts, also has a Bill regulating immigration, 
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but its variations from those of Mr. Oates’ and Mr. Geary’s are trifling, 
so far as the treatment of the general question is concerned. 

Mr. Stump, chairman of the Congressional Committee on Immi- 
gration, has also submitted a Bill, which, on account of his official 
position, is very significant in its requirements. Its avowed 
purpose is to increase the comfort of immigrants while at sea. Pas- 
sengers must not be carried on more than three decks, and each 
passenger must have 150 cubic feet of space, if on the uppermost. 
deck, and 250 feet if on the lowest. No deck is to be more than 
five beet below the water-line when the vessel is loaded. No more 
than two tiers of berths will be allowed in any compartment, and 
the tiers must be fore and aft the vessel, and be separated from each 
other by full partitions at head and foot. The lower berth must be 
six inches from the floor, and the upper thirty inches from the roof 
of the compartment. Only one adult passenger is to be allowed in 
each berth. Male and female passengers (single) are to be strictly 
separated; quarters for married couples must be provided; and 
families are not to be separated except with their consent. The venti- 
lating and sanitary arrangements must be satisfactory to a medical in- 
spector appointed by the United States Government, and that official’s 
requirements on all matters conducive to the health and comfort of the 
immigrants must be carried out. 

A careful study of these Bills and of all others submitted to 
Congress forces the conviction that the era of the encouragement of 
immigration has passed, and that the time for repression is at hand. 
Not one of these measures is intended to promote the flow of immi- 
gration ; in fact, they are all virtually prohibitive. Few immigrants, 
statistics have shown, possess more money than is sufficient to carry 
them to their destinations, but even supposing they could pay the 
present rate and the proposed fee of twenty dollars, and the head tax of 
five dollars or ten dollars, the time wasted in the negotiations and exami- 
nations would keep many at home. The great prohibitive agencies, 
however, would be the steamship companies, which, in order to comply 
with the proposed laws, and yield a dividend to their stockholders, 
would require to charge for a steerage passage much more than they 
do now for all the privileges and comforts of the saloon. 

These measures, however, are intended more as feelers than as 
serious attempts to solve the immigration problem. They will satisfy 
nobody, for although really prohibitive, they are not definitely so, and 
so fall short of meeting the wishes of the great mass of the voters. 
The latter see, and have laid down a plain issue—the open and 
avowed prohibition of immigration for a term of years at least. That 
issue must be met, and will be met, by the professional politicians, 
and it seems very likely that they will be guided instinctively to meet 
the demands of those who, by their votes, can help them to retain their 
influence, their offices, and their more or less easily earned incomes. 
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THE Meteorological Department of the Government of India still 
continues to exhibit praiseworthy activity in carrying on its great 
and important functions. In a recent issue we called attention to 
the Monthly Weather Review for May 1891, and now we have before 
us the Review’ for June of the same year. It is planned on the same 
lines as its predecessors, and presents the various matters dealt with 
in a form which experience has justified, and which is now well known 
to meteorologists in this country. Thus, it contains the usual sec- 
tions on the chief features of the weather during the month, the 
atmospheric pressure, special storm reports, temperature, rainfall, 
&c., so often mentioned in these pages, accompanied by tables and 
charts in illustration of the same. In addition it contains a special 
account of the weather in the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea. 
There is no need to commend it to the notice of meteorologists, as 
the value of all such publications is widely recognised, and none more 
so than these. 

M. Dupont, of Paris, is issuing a series of volumes which, when 
complete, will form a new flora of the districts round Paris and the 
neighbouring departments. Three of these have just reached us, 
the first dealing with Phanerogams,’ the second with the Mosses and 
Hepatics,* and the third with Fungi.’ Though elementary in cha- 
racter and specially designed for those who are beginning the study 
of systematic botany, they are so good and practical throughout as 
to be deserving of a few words of commendation and approval. 
They are all constructed on pretty much the same lines, and their 
object is simply to enable the young botanist to overcome the initial 
difficulties that gather around the determination of the specimens 
he collects. The method employed for the purpose is likewise essen- 
tially the same, and may be described as that of synoptical tables, with 
the addition of numerous figures illustrative of the family, generic, and 

1 Government of India Meteorological Department : Monthly Weather Review, June 
1891. By John Eliot, M.A. Calcutta: Office of the Superintendent of Government 
Printing, India. 1892. 

2 Nouvelle Flore pour la détermination facile des Plantes sans mots techniques. Par 
Gaston Bonnier et Georges de Layens. Paris : Paul Dupont. 

3 Nouvelle Flore des Mousses et des Hépatiques, pour la détermination facile des 
Especes. Par M. J. Douin. Paris: Paul Dupont. 
Nouvelle Hlore des Champignons pour la détermination de toutes les Espéces de France | 


et dela plupart des Espéces Ewropéennes, Par MM. J. Constantin et L. Dufour. Paris: 
Paul Dupont. 
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specific characteristics. The figures are very small, and not very 
neatly executed, but it must be allowed that they give a very good 
idea of the objects they are intended to represent, and will be 
extremely helpful to those who use the volumes for the object speci- 
fied. It is not pretended that of themselves the volumes will suffice 
to make accomplished botanists, as the term is now understood, but 
they will serve admirably for the limited purpose that the authors 
have in view. 

The volume which is devoted to Phanerogams has reached a third 

edition, so that it has already gained some degree of popular favour. 
It has been thoroughly revised and improved, however, and has 
therefore fresh claims upon the consideration of all who wish the 
study of botany to be still further popularised among the young of 
both sexes. All the flowering plants met with around Paris within 
a radius of 100 kilometres are included, but in addition we have 
those commonly found in the interior of the country, so that its 
contents have more than a merely local value. It contains 2145 
figures not previously published, and has an introduction explanatory 
of the method employed, as well as a glossary of the terms used 
in the description of plants. By taking up a number of plants at 
random, we have tested the efficiency of the tables given for running 
down the species, and found them answer most readily and with a 
certainty which, from our experience with other methods, we did not 
anticipate. No doubt the tyro will require some practice before he 
can use the tables without occasionally falling into error, but this 
will soon be acquired, and then his task will be comparatively 
easy. 
The volume on Mosses and Hepatics contains the common Euro- 
pean species, as well as those of the departments round Paris, and 
has 1288 figures. The difficulty of discriminating the species of 
these interesting plants is greater than in the case of flowering 
plants, but the student who honestly follows the method here laid 
down will soon find himself expert at the process. In a few intro- 
ductory pages the author explains the life history of a typical moss 
and an hepatic, and gives full descriptions of several well-known 
and common species of the two families. After a careful study of 
these, the task of naming any species that turns up may be under- 
taken with every confidence that the difficulties met with will not 
prove insuperable, As in the previous volume, there is a glossary 
of technical terms, which is remarkably free from the errors and 
ambiguities so often met with in formal definitions of the expressions 
employed in botanical descriptions. 

The case of the Fungi is even more difficult than that of Mosses 
and Hepatics, but in dealing with them Messrs. Constantin and 
Dufour have certainly scored a success. As botanists, at least, are 
aware, the forms of fungi are. legion, the specific differences not 
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easily appreciable, and in current treatises are frequently made to 
depend upon microscopic characters. But the authors have changed 
this to a great extent, and have based the separation of species in 
the first instance upon details recognisable by the naked eye, rele- 
gating the use of the microscope to the second place as a means of 
verification. Following a method analagous to that employed in the 
other volumes, they first guide the student to the family to which 
his specimen belongs, and then subsequently to its genus and species. 
Great and effective use is made of illustrations, which are most 
prodigally introduced, the total number reaching the high figure of 
3842. Without asserting that every difficulty is effectually removed, 
it may, at least, be said that they are minimised to such an extent 
that patience and perseverance will in the long run bring the student 
to the goal to which his efforts are tending. Finally, we have again 
a carefully written glossary, beside other addenda, which give com- 
pleteness to the volume, and increase its usefulness as a companion to 
the fungologist in the field. 

As an introduction to more elaborate treatises, M. Coupin’s volume 
on Zhe Mollusca’ will be found very useful to general students of 
zoology, as well as to those for whom it has been specially written— 
viz., candidates for the licentiate in science. It is exceptionally 
clear, even for a French treatise on science, and shows excellent 
judgment on the part of the author, both in what it includes and 
what it omits. In bold relief it presents the most general and most 
important facts respecting the organisation, classification, and affini- 
ties of the principal types of molluscs, and avoids the exceptional 
and less important details which are only needed by more advanced 
students. It is issued in the form of two fasciculi, the first taking 
the Acephala (Lamellibranchiata), Scaphopoda, and Amphineura, and 
the second the Gasteropoda—Prosobranchiata, Heteropoda, Opistho- 
branchiata, and Pulmonata. The method of treatment is at once 
simple and effective, each class and the orders it contains being 
separately studied by means of typical representatives. In each type, 
the organs and tissues, the various systems, the organs of special 
sense, &c., are taken seriatim, and the development, as becomes its 
importance, is dealt with in a special section. These matters dis- 
posed of, the classification follows, but the author has not deemed it 
advisable to enter into detailed descriptions of the characters of the 
genera and species, although these are among the requirements for 
the licentiate. To have done so, the treatment must of necessity 
have been either incomplete, or have carried him far beyond the 
limits he has prescribed for himself. Moreover, good systematic 
works are easily accessible, and these will supply all that is needed 

1 Les Mollusques: Introduction & Vétude de leur Organisation, Développement, Classt- 
fication, Affinités et Principaux types. Par Henri Coupin. Premitre Fascicule: Acé- 


phales, Scaphopodes, Amphineures. Deuxitme Fascicule: Gasteropodes (Proso- 
branches, Heteropodes, Opisthobranches, Pulmonés). Paris: Georges Carré, Editeur. 
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in this direction. After the classification, brief sections are added 
on the paleontology and phylogeny of the various groups, in which 
are embodied the leading facts now known on these important 
matters. If to ull this it is added that both fasciculi are abundantly 
illustrated by neat, bold figures, it will be seen that the work as a 
whole is of a kind which the student is likely to find exactly suited 
to his wants. 

A Naturalist in the Transvaal’ is one of those volumes which 
afford an excellent illustration of what can be done by a trained 
observer to extend our knowledge of the natural history of a country 
by utilising the opportunities afforded by a journey through it, 
though made for other than scientific purposes. No doubt special 
qualifications for such a task are required, but these the author 
obviously possessed, for it is clear that he is endowed with an “‘ ever 
observant eye,” and a mind that can penetrate beyond the facts of 
observation to the principles that lie behind. Though the time 
occupied by his journey through the Transvaal was of no long duration, 
the work done in the way of observing and collecting was both great 
and valuable, and has certainly added much to our knowledge of the 
animal life of that interesting country. The narrative of the journey 
occupies rather more than the first half of the volume, and is written 
in the most attractive style. With the incidents of the road, the 
modes of travel, the accommodation provided, and other matters. of 
interest to everybody, the notes and observations of natural objects, 
both animate and inanimate, are so skilfully interwoven that they 
come in, as it were, as a sort of conversation by the way, and take 
an additional charm from the local surroundings in connection with 
which they are made. On no occasion does the author weary the 
reader by too exclusively dwelling upon the butterflies, beetles, birds, 
and other living things which interest him so much, but like a skilful 
raconteur passes from these to other topics which appeal to the 
scientific and the non-scientific alike. Thus he writes of the 
characteristics of the inhabitants, the natural resources of the 
country, and the means by which they may be developed, and makes 
some shrewd speculations as to what the future is likely to bring 
forth. Here, however, we must confine ourselves to the scientific 
aspect of his volume, and this, as we have already said, is of high 
value. The references to the geology of the Transvaal are not 
numerous, but they have regard both to the existing features and 
the way in which they have probably been produced. The plants, 
too, are not so fully dealt with as the animals, but several of the 
most interesting forms are carefully noted, and their relations with 
other members of the organic world described in strict accordance 
with Darwinian principles. The zoology of the Transvaal is treated 
at greater length, and, besides being referred to again and again in 


1 A Naturalist in the Transvaal. By W.L. Disant. London: R. H. Porter. 
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the account of the journey, forms the subject of an appendix which 
constitutes nearly one-half of the volume. In this appendix the 
anthropological and zoological specimens collected by the author are 
enumerated and described, and, to avoid any approach to compilation, 
he has refrained from adding the names of any species described or 
recorded by previous writers. To this appendix many eminent 
zoologists have contributed technical descriptions of the specimens, 
the Primates being dealt with by Professor C. Stewart, the Reptilia 
and Batrachia by Mr. G. A. Boulenger, the Arachnida and Myriopoda 
by Mr. R. Innes Pocock, and the Insects by Messrs. Jules Bourgeois, 
J. H. Durant, G. J. Gahan, H. de Saussure, Martin Jacoby, Rev. 
H. S. Gorham, and the author. From this it will be seen that an 
excellent selection of specialists has been made, and the reader may 
therefore confidently rely on the trustworthiness of this portion of 
the volume. We should add that five plates are given, four of them 
coloured, on which are figured the new species of insects which the 
author has added to the entomological fauna of the Transvaal. 
Besides these there are numerous plates and woodcuts in the narrative 
part of the volume, so that on the whole it is as complete an account 
of the natural history of the country, so far as it came under the 
notice of the author, as could possibly be given. Curiously enough, 
he appears to have paid no attention to the conchology of the Trans- 
vaal, no mention being made either of the land or fresh-water shells. 

The Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1890’ gives a good 
idea of the operations of the Institution proper, and of the work 
placed under its charge in the National Museum, the Bureau of 
Ethnology, the International Exchanges, and the National Zoological 
Park. During the year reported on it was able to do rather more 
for original research than had been done for several previous years. 
Temporary premises have been erected for astro-physical investigation, 
and the nucleus of a laboratory formed by the acquisition of some 
valuable instruments, apparatus, &c. So far this has been due entirely 
to the beneficence of private individuals ; but it is hoped that Congress 
will see its way to placing the observatory on a firm footing and 
contributing annually to its maintenance. As regards the National 
Museum, the cry, as in other places, is for extensive additions to the 
existing accommodation, and it is pointed out that, unless more space 
is provided, and that at an early date, the developments of the Govern- 
ment collections will of necessity be arrested. Among the publica- 
tions of the Institution special mention is made of Professor Hyatt’s 
Genesis of the Arietide, Mr. Tuckerman’s Index to the Literature of 
Thermodynamics, and Dr. Harrison Allen’s Toner Lecture on A 
Clinical Study of the Skull. The International Exchange Service, by 
which official documents, scientific and literary publications, the 


1 Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution to July 1890. 
Washington : Government Printing Office. 
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transactions of learned societies, &c., are obtained from foreign 
countries, has been continued with vigour, but here again “ larger 
appropriations by Congress ” are necessary “if the Bureau is to be 
placed upon a satisfactory footing.” In accordance with an early 
custom of the Institution, a number of valuable scientific memoirs, 
papers, &c., are reprinted at the end of the Report, which take the 
place of the annual summaries of scientific progress which were 
discontinued in 1888. 

The Annual Report of the Supervising Surgeon-General of the Marine 
Hospital Service of the United States," may claim a line or two here 
by virtue of the numerous special medical and surgical reports which 
it contains. They are not such as appeal to the sympathies of lay 
readers, but to professional men they have a marked and permanent 
value. The cases dealt with in the reports are of an extremely 
varied character, and the accounts of them have been drawn up with 
all necessary carefulness. In all the fatal cases the necropsies are added. 

Over five years having elapsed since the publication of the first 
edition of Our Temperaments? its general features may be assumed to 
be known, and few words will be necessary in noticing the present 
issue. We gather from the preface that the greater part of it has 
been rewritten, additional illustrations, including four chromo- 
lithographs, introduced, and a couple of indexes appended. As it 
stands, therefore, it may be taken as representing the matured con- 
clusions of the author, formulated in a manner which experience has 
shown to be the most appropriate. With the fundamental position 
he takes up, that the physical and mental characteristics of an 
individual are closely associated, few will be disposed to disagree, and 
most readers will allow that his attempts to distinguish the various 
types of temperaments are marked by sound judgment and analytical 
power. We are not quite sure, however, that what he terms the 
four fundamental temperaments—sanguine, bilious, phlegmatic, 
nervous—are really as distinct from one another as he assumes them 
to be, but even if they are theoretically so, it is doubtful how far 
they can help us to unravel the illimitable combinations met with in 
actual life. The author’s attempt to do this is both able and 
ingenious, but when all has been done he has to admit that his 
results are only applicable to the inhabitants of our own country. 
As to the practical value of a knowledge of temperaments we are 
disposed to agree with the author to a certain extent, but here again 
we are faced by the difficulty of making sure that our diagnosis of 
the temperament is reliable. In spite of these and other reserva- 
tions, however, we have no hesitation in recommending the volume 


1 Annual Report of the Supervising Surgeon-General of the Marine Hospital Service 
A the United States for the Fiscal Year 1891. Washington: Government Printing 
ce. 

? Our Temperaments : their Study and their Teaching. By Alexander Stewart, F.R.C.S. 
Edin. Second edition. London: Crosby Lockwood & Son. 
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to the notice of those who have not yet seen it, as it certainly 
presents the subject in a precise and scientific manner and is written 
in an attractive and popular style. 

M. Binet’svolume on Alterations of Personality’ is an attempt to corre- 
late and systematise some of the results which have been brought to 
light during recent years by the study of what is called pathological 
psychology. The phenomena with which it is concerned are among 
those met with in people who are subject to hysteria, somnambulism, 
paralysis, and other affections which influence the mental functions, 
as well as those of hypnotism and spiritism. The author does not 
attempt to embrace within his purview the whole of such phenomena, 
but restricts himself to those which accord tolerably well with one 
another and which are capable of being grouped in one and the same 
synthesis. ‘To a large extent the work is a record of observations 
and experiments made by the author himself and other competent 
investigators, but only such are considered as are producible by ex- 
perimenters in general, and which usually lead to the same conclu- 
sions. In addition to the experimental facts, the author gives what 
seems to be the rational explanation of them so far as such an expla- 
tion can be said to have been found. In doing so he has recourse 
to some extent to hypothesis and speculation, and it is scarcely likely 
that his explanations will always meet with the approval of the 
reader. But at least they are such as no scientist would reject 
in limine as being no explanation at all, and if they do nothing more, 
they point clearly to the path along which a final solution must be 
sought. 

Coming to details, it may be noted first of all that the volume is 
divided into three parts, the first of which is occupied with successive 
personalities, the second with co-existent personalities, and the third 
with the changes in personality brought about experimentally by 
suggestion. By change of personality the author means changes in 
the character and memory of an individual, and shows that there are 
cases where a doubling of the personality, and even the formation of 
several personalities, occurs in the same individual. This is illus- 
trated by the phenomena met with in what he calls spontaneous 
somnambulism ; but it should be observed that he attaches a wide 
signification to the term somnambulism, including therein among 
other things, hysteria, which is said to furnish the immense majority 
of somnambulists. The form of somnambulism met with in some 
hysterical people has frequently been made the subject of investiga- 
tion as he shows, and the cases cited here, though well known, are 
among the most instructive on record. In the typical one so minutely 
studied for more than thirty years by M. Azam of Bordeaux, the 
alterations of personality were found to depend upon a form of 


1 Bibliothéque Scientifique Internationale : Les Altérations de la Personalité. Par 
Alfred Binet. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1892, 
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hysteric neurosis, and the transition from one to the other always 
occurred during a loss of consciousness. The patient, who was a 
female, had, in fact, two distinct mental conditions, which succeeded 
and alternated one with the other. In the normal condition, she was 
of a depressed and morose temperament, but very active and a good 
worker. In the other she was gay and affectionate, but less energetic, 
while the intelligence was more developed and the sensibilities more 
acute. In this condition she remembered the events that happened 
in both conditions, while in the normal one she had no recollection of 
what happened in the abnormal state. Curiously enough, as the 
patient grew in years, the second condition, which at first was casual 
and short-lived, came to predominate more and more, and the periods 
of the normal life became correspondingly shorter and rarer. Other 
illustrations of the doubling and multiplying of the personality of an 
individual are given by the author, in which the second or abnormal 
condition is marked by special peculiarities, but the above will be a 
sufficient indication of the kind of phenomena dealt with under the 
head of spontaneous somnambulism. Under that of provoked or 
induced somnambulism, which appears to be practically the same 
thing as hypnotism, the author shows how alterations of personality 
may be brought about by suitable methods of experimentation and 
in what the alterations consist. From the instances cited it would 
seem that the alterations induced are in the main the same in kind 
as those observed in spontaneous somnambulism, but the change of 
character is relatively slight, a difference which may, perhaps, be 
connected with the short duration of the abnormal. state and the 
manner in which it is brought about. 

In the second part of the volume evidence is adduced to show that 
in the same individual two or more personalities may be co-existent. 
This evidence is derived, on the one hand, from people who exhibit 
hysterical anzesthesia in one or more members of the body, and, on 
the other, from those who are insensible to certain external stimuli, 
owing to the concentration of the mind on some subject which sup- 
presses all other forms of consciousness. As regards the former, it 
is shown that by appropriute methods a member which is insensible 
to ordinary stimuli is yet capable of being stimulated to the per- 
formance of certain movements of repetition, and in some cases to 
movements of adaptation. Of these, the subject is usually unconscious, 
and hence it is commonly supposed that they are merely mechanical or 
automatic. To this mode of explanation the author strongly ob- 
jects, and finds reason to believe that they involve some degree of 
mental activity, and reveal the existence of an intelligence different 
from that of the normal subject, and which acts without his co- 
operation and knowledge. In other words, he believes there arises 
for the occasion a second consciousness, or a second personality, 
though he allows it may be more or less rudimentary. This division 
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of consciousness into two or more consciousnesses, so to speak, is 
illustrated further by reference to the phenomena of what has been 
called “ automatic writing,” in which there seems to be a curious 
co-operation between them. In the researches made by the author 
on this branch of this subject, it was found that the automatic 
writing served as a bond of union between the two consciousnesses, 
the idea to be expressed appertaining to one, and the graphic move- 
ment which expressed it appertaining to the other. In some instances, 
the idea conceived, or the wish to execute an act, and the initiative 
of the phenomena belong to the principal consciousness, and the 
rest of the phenomena to the subsidiary one. Strange to say, 
however, the rdéle of each may be reversed, as is shown by the 
experiments here described. In all cases, however, in spite of their 
co-operation and their union in a certain point of view, they yet | 
remain distinct, for the Ego of the state A has no consciousness of 
the Ego of the state B. 

In the third part of the volume we have a long and elaborate 
discussion of the changes of personality effected in experiments of 
“ suggestion,” as they are called. In other words, the author con- 
siders what happens in such a psychological situation as this. A 
subject is regularly sent into a state of artificial somnambulism, and 
a suggestion is made to him while in that condition; then, either 
before or after he returns to the normal state, the suggestion is 
executed. Most people are familiar with such experiments, and 
much speculation has been expended in trying to account for the 
results which they give. By a careful analysis of some of the most 
typical and reliable, the author concludes that the ‘‘ suggestion ” 
induces a division of the consciousness, and that it can only be 
realised when this is effected. As a matter of fact, he maintains 
that a change of personality, in the sense in which he uses the 
phrase, is brought about, and he goes on to show that this change 
often involves not merely a special adaptation of language, gestures, 
and attitudes, but that even the handwriting is modified in relation 
to the new ideas which have entered into the consciousness of the 
individual. In explanation of these phenomena, he points out that 
a change of personality supposes a phenomenon of forgetfulness—i.e., 
to assume an artificial personality the true one must be forgotten, 
and the immense quantity of recollections which represent the 
individual’s past and constitute the basis of his normal Ego, must 
for the moment be effaced. Hence his conclusion that there is a 
division of consciousness. Reviewing the whole of the experiments 
dealt with in this branch of the subject, he submits that they all 
lead to this conclusion, and that the variations in the phenomena 
depend upon the relative importance of the. sub-conscious and the 
principal personality, the former incessantly striving to develop 
itself and to submerge the latter. 
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Such, briefly and somewhat baldly stated, are a few of the more 
salient features of this remarkable volume. We do not pretend that 
they adequately represent the rich store of facts, observations, and 
experimental results which it contains, but they will be sufficient 
perhaps to induce those who are interested to consult the volume for 
themselves. They indicate, too, that if the author’s views are sub- 
stantially correct, some modification will be needed of the current 
views of man’s personality. As commonly regarded that personality 
constitutes an indivisible entity, but one of the objects of the author 
is to prove that it is divisible into two or more personalities, either 
co-existent or successive. It may be objected that the facts brought 
forward do not warrant the conclusion of separate personalities in 
the same individual, but the absence of a unifying consciousness is 
a strong point in the author’s favour. It would be unwise, however, 
to form hasty conclusions on any of the weighty and complex ques- 
tions raised by this volume, and the cause of truth will be best 
served perhaps by making it widely known as one that no student of 
psychology can afford to overlook. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Mr. Burnet has placed English readers under a deep obligation by 
the publication of his studies in Larly Greek Philosophy.' The work 
is no mere historical sketch such as we have bad to be content with 
up till now, but a thoroughly critical presentation of the teaching of 
some of the earliest speculators on the nature of things. The writer 
tells us that his original intention was only to present to English 
readers the results of the progress made in this branch of philology 
during the past twenty years, but he has found himself sometimes 
unable to agree with these results, and so has been under the necessity 
of exhibiting his views more fully; though he hopes his divergences 
from the great authority of Zeller have only led him a little farther 
on the same path. A careful reading of the whole volume alone can 
give the reader an adequate idea of its interest and value. The in- 
vestigation is limited to the cosmologists from Thales to Leukippos 
and Diogenes of Apollonia. Mr. Burnet’s work is calculated to dispel 
many of the illusions which have been current about the early Greeks, 
and we learn, perhaps with some self-satisfaction, that they were 
neither wiser nor better than any other race. ‘‘ It was not until the 
traditional view of the world and the customary rules of life had 
broken down, that the Greeks began to feel the need which philoso- 
phies of nature and of conduct seek to satisfy.” But these needs 


1 Karly Greek Philosophy. By John Burnet, M.A. London and Edinburgh; Adam 
& Charles Black. 1892. 
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were not felt all at once, and the earliest philosophies are almost 
entirely concerned with the world around them. Logic and ethics 
were of later origin; so the early period of Greek thought has a 
character of its own which justifies our author in treating it separately. 
Even in the earliest time of which we have any record, the traditional 
view of the world was fast passing away, and we can only get a notion 
of it from the stray glimpses to be found in the older literature, 
and from the many strange myths and stranger rites that lived on in 
the ‘‘ mysteries” of the more cultivated States, as well as in the out- 
of-the-way parts of Hellas. ‘The only attempt at an explanation of 
the world which it could offer was a wild story of the origin of things, 
only to be matched for puerile cruelty and obscenity among the worst 
inventions of the lowest races of mankind.” ‘This unflattering and 
unpepular view of the earliest state of the Greek intellect is supported 
by the overwhelming evidence of the authropologists. Our author 
also gives a very sensible interpretation of the much-misused phrase, 
‘the childhood of the race,” and points out that the makers of 
myth had all the vices and passions of men, with only the thoughts 
and experience of children to keep them in check. The advance 
which the Ionian cosmologists made, and which placed them once 
for all above the level of the Maoris, Mr. Burnet thinks, was not 
as Grote and Zeller conceive, the substitution of impersonal 
causes acting according to law for personal causes acting arbi- 
trarily—this was a distinction not much felt in antiquity; it 
seems rather that the real advance made by the scientific men of 
Miletus was that “they left off telling tales.” They gave up the 
attempt of describing what was, when as yet there was nothing, and 
asked’instead, what things really are. Of these men and their specu- 
lations, often childish and futile enough, though sometimes followed 
in a scientific spirit, this work gives a comprehensive account. Mr. 
Burnet rejects the idea of the Greeks being indebted to the Orientals 
for any part of their philosophy, on the ground that the Orientals had 
no philosophy to givethem. He also disposes of the exaggerated 
notions of Egyptian and early Greek geometry, which he demonstrates 
was mere mensuration for practical purposes. We should have been 
glad, had we had space, to have followed Mr. Burnet through his 
Studies, but we must be content to commend the work to all who are 
interested in the intellectual growth of humanity. The account of 
Pythagoras seems to us of special interest because of the illusions 
which cluster round his name. ‘To do anything like justice to Mr. 
Burnet’s account of the development and course of speculation amongst 
these early thinkers, and the ultimate failure of their cosmological 
methods, would need a complete digest of the whole work, which’is 
manifestly beyond our limits. 

The Two Spheres of Truth’ is described by the author, who still elects 


* Ihe Two Spheres of Truth, By T.E.8.T. Cheap edition, London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1892. 
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to remain anonymous, as a revised and extended version of the Z'wo 
Kinds of Truth, two editions of which have already been noticed in 
these pages. The work, under its new and more exact title, is 
rather revised than extended, as the number of chapters, or lectures, 
as the author calls them, is considerably less, though there are nearly 
as many pages as in the former edition. The whole work has been 
reconstructed, and the writer tells us that ‘‘ much matter, not very 
pertinent, has been cancelled; much has been re-written, and many 
new questions of importance, with numerous additional arguments 
and illustrations, have been introduced.” A work constructed on 
these principles is very difficult to criticise, as life is too short to 
indulge in the occupation of reading the two editions side by side, 
and noting what is new and what is not. A perusal of the present 
edition, however, gives us the impression that ‘‘much matter, not 
very pertinent,” has been allowed to remain, as the general impression 
is one of confusion ; for, though here and there we find some per- 
tinent questions, or even objections to current scientific or philosophical 
theories, the work strikes us on the whole as being disconnected, and 
is so crammed with quotations, illustrations, and references that it is 
difficult to form a coherent notion of the author’s own theory. His 
great postulate is that there are two kinds of truth—natural and 
universal, As far as we can make out, he affirms that all physical 
truths are natural—that is, of only temporary and local significance, 
or true only for earth and time; while metaphysical truths are of 
an eternal and universal character. It is easy to assert this kind of 
thing, but not always easy to draw the line between the natural and 
universal as so defined. The author himself holds evolution (limited) 
to be a natural truth; but he cannot demonstrate that it is not a 
universal one. He assumes the independent origin of mind, which 
is a disputable matter, but argues very justly against the older meta- 
physicians for its unity. There is hardly a scientific problem under 
the sun which the writer leaves untouched, and the evidences of 
omnivorous reading crowd every page, and we cannot help agreeing 
with the author that ‘‘ we have in our search wandered over a great 
variety of subjects not very obviously connected with our main 
argument.” 

Count Goblet D’Alviella’s Hibbert Lectures (1891) on the Origin 
and Growth of the Conception of God, as illustrated by anthropology 
and history, is not so original or successful as the efforts of some of 
his predecessors in the same chair. The design of the lectures is, 
however, to some extent new, as the author seeks to give continuity 
to the anthropological and historical accounts of the manifestations 
of religion from a constructive point of view, and from this develop- 
ment to deduce some forecast of the future of religion. His survey 


1 Lectures on the Origin and Growth of the Conception of God. By Count Goblet 
D’Alviella. London: Williams & Norgate. 1892. Bin) 
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covers ground that is familiar to all readers of the anthropologists, 
and some of his remarks are of considerable value, as “‘ that a whole 
class of myths simply minister to human curiosity without affecting 
man’s relation to the gods ;” a distinction that is not always borne 
in mind by the students of mythology, who see the origin of religion 
in every myth. On the other hand, no one can be familiar with 
orthodox Christian services, who is also familiar with the history of 
religion, without feeling how much that is purely mythical still 
survives. And from this point of view there is great ingenuity in 
the lecturer’s remark, that “the saying has often been repeated that 
dogma, inasmuch as it represents the fixation of beliefs dominant at 
a given moment, soon comes to represent the religion, or rather the 
theology, of yesterday rather than of to-day; and in the same sense 
one might say that the cultus generally represents the theology of 
the day before yesterday, for nowhere does the conservative spirit 
maintain itself so toughly as in religious rites.” 

The last lecture of the series will be regarded by readers who are 
interested in the future of religion as the most important, for after 
the large concessions that the lecturer has made to the anthropologists 
they might be inclined to suspect that there is no reality behind the 
various manifestations of religion after all. Such gloomy doubts the 
writer attempts to remove. The prime factor which will remain is 
the love of man in God; the love of God alone is in danger of 
culminating in a mysticism which engulfs man in sterile contempla- 
tion and selfish ecstacies. Sympathy, therefore, will be the chief 
element in the religion of the future, while admiration, substituted 
for fear, is deepened by the science that enables us to form a loftier 
conception of the universal harmony. Out of these elements a 
religion adapted to the higher development of mankind may be 
sustained. A review of the past shows how slowly the race has 
been moving to this ideal, and how the lower elements in worship 
have disappeared. The evolution of sacrifice is very carefully traced 
through the stages of spiritualisation, transformation, and attenuation, 
reaching at last a moral transformation which is still a necessary 
feature in religion. The evolution of symbolism and of the 
priesthood points to the final overthrow of the theocracies ; that is to 
say, a final rupture’ between Church and State. “ Doubtless,” says 
Count D’Alviella, “‘ dogmatic intolerance survives civil intolerance, 
but one consequence of the separation of Church and State will be 
that the faithful will tend to group themselves in even more 
numerous and less stable ecclesiastical associations, and this again 
will lead, on the one hand, to a stronger affirmation of the rights 
of free inquiry, and on the other hand to a still further 
reduction of the authority of the priest.” Nearly all competent 
thinkers are coming to this same conclusion, that either the Church 
and State must be separated, or the continuance of the union will 
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deprive religion of all vitality. The writer sees the danger there 
may be of a reaction and a relapse into a state of mystical super- 
stition, but his survey of history and his faith in the continued 
progress of freedom encourage him to hope that the line of advance 
will not be abandoned, and that the future of religion will be as 
much in advance of the present as the present is of the past. We 
have only to add that the excellent translation of these lectures 
is by the Rev. Phillip Wicksteed. 

The Apology of Origen in Reply to Celsus,' by John Patrick, appears 
to us to be of interest rather for the full account it gives us of the 
attack of Celsus on the Christianity of his time, than for the defence 
Origen made in reply to it. Mr. Patrick does full justice to the 
learning, skill, and insight of the philosophical sceptic, and has been 
at great pains to gather the substance of his assault on Christianity 
from the pages of his adversary. Origen made large quotations 
from the Zrue Word of Celsus, and by a careful study of these 
passages and of others, rather suggested than quoted by Origen, our 
author has been able to give a trustworthy analysis, and something 
of the tone as well as the substance of the work. The Zrue Word 
consisted of two unequal parts: the first contained the preface and 
the attack on Christ in the person of a Jew; the second part contains 
the objections of Celsus himself. Many of the criticisms of Celsus 
are strikingly modern in form, though he adopts some Jewish slanders 
which no one would care to reproduce now. Celsus ridicules in turn 
the Jewish legends of the Old Testament and the legends of the 
early Church, and criticises the theology of both in a rational spirit. 
The reply of Origen is quite equal to the attack, from an orthodox 
point of view, and he makes a fair attempt to demonstrate the 
reasonableness of Christianity. The two works, brought side by side 
by Mr. Patrick, certainly form one of the most interesting chapters 
in the history of Apologetics, and the writer has rendered students of 
theology, if not the Church, a service in presenting them in so 
convenient and attractive a form. 

The Rey. Edgar I. Fripp’s Composition of the Book of Genesis* 
presents the results of the criticism of this portion of the Hexateuch 
in a convenient form for English readers. Those who wish to see 
what the critics mean by the alleged composite character of the 
writings may here find their want supplied. Different types are used 
for the different documents. The prophetic history book is separated 
into the Jehovistic and Elohistic writings, which, as far as the 
differing quantity of matter permits, are printed side by side, while 
the priestly history book is given by itself as an independent narrative. 
This method of presenting the text amounts to a demonstration of 

1 The Apology of Origen in Reply to Celsus. By John Patrick, B.D. Edinburgh and 
London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1892. 


2 The Composition of the Book: of Genesis, with English Text and Analysis. By Edgar 
Innes Fripp, B.A. London: David Nutt, 1892. 
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the critical theory. The introductory essay gives a clear and concise 
account of the order and probable date of the different compositions 
and redactions; and if it is not written in a controversial spirit, it 
is only because Mr. Fripp is fully satisfied as to the correctness of 
his position, and is content with a simple statement of what he be- 
lieves to be the facts. Detailed arguments can, of course, be found 
in the works of Wellhausen, Bleek, Kuenen, and Dillman, to whom 
the author of the present work acknowledges his indebtedness. 
Copious explanatory and etymological notes accompany the text. 
The whole is a thoroughly good piece of work, and we must com- 
mend Mr. Fripp for the learning, patience, and industry displayed 
in it. 

The Progressiveness of Modern Christian Thought,’ by Mr. Lind- 
say, is an unusually well-written and thoughtful book. It is not 
only, as the author says, “an attempt to take stock of our recent 
progress” in Christian theology, but it clearly defines the present 
position of a certain school, and forecasts the line of future develop- 
ment. The author cannot be charged with heterodoxy, as his aim is 
a philosophical presentation of Christian doctrines. He affirms an 
anthropological rather than a dogmatic basis for future theology, and 
though the form it takes under his pen is that of Christian Theism, 
he includes in it nearly all that has hitherto been regarded as essential 
by orthodox theologians. We ourselves think that many things which 
Mr. Lindsay retains will be eliminated as theology continues to 
advance, that the person of Christ will not occupy so large a space 
in theology as he imagines, and that prophecy and miracles will cease 
to count as elements, even to the extent he regards as permissible. 
Nevertheless, we welcome such a work as Mr. Lindsay’s as a marked 
advance on the crude and irrational dogmatism of the popular 
theology. 

The Soteriology of the New Testament,’ by Professor W. P. Du 
Bose, is another instance of an attempt to raise Christian theology 
from the level of mere dogmatism to a rational system. It is not 
equal to the work last noticed, being more distinctly theological, and, 
in language at least, more orthodox. Still, as an endeavour to find 
grounds in reason for Christian doctrines, it deserves recognition ; 
yet, as so much Christian theology appears to us to be irreconcilable 
with reason, the result often strikes us as unintelligible. For 
instance, we have tried to find if the author holds the doctrine of 
the miraculous Incarnation of Jesus Christ (in the ordinary sense) ; 
from some passages we are led to conclude he does, but what intel- 
ligible idea can we get from such a passage as the following? 
“ Jesus Christ was the product of a divine seed in a human soil, of 

1 The Progressiveness of Modern Christian Thought. ,|By James Lindsay, M.A., B.D., 
BSc, &c. Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood & Sons. 


* The Soteriology of the New Testament. By William Porcher Du Bose, M.A.,8.T.D. 
London : Macmillan & Co. 1892. 
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the sperma of God in the womb of humanity. The soil had to be 
prepared, the womb made ready. The womb in this case was man’s 
natural capacity for God, his receptivity or susceptibility for the 
évépyaa, or in-working, of the Divine Logos, his power to con- 
ceive and to bear the personal truth and personal life of God.” 
The professors of the new orthodoxy are not distinguished for clear- 
ness of expression. Mr. Du Bose is an American Professor of 
Exegesis, but much of his theology is very near akin to that of the 
High Church school in England. 

Oriental Religions and Christianity’ is another work by an Ameri- 
can theologian. Dr. Ellinwood is not only secretary to the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, but also Lecturer on Com- 
parative Religion in the University of New York. These two offices 
held by the writer go far to explain the nature of these lectures. 
The author is well informed on the subject of non-Christian religions, 
but he views them from the standpoint of the missionary platform. 
The Oriental religions discussed are Hinduism, Buddhism, and 
Mohammedanism, and though he does justice to what is good in 
them, to him, as to the older school of missionaries, they are all 
false religions. Dr. Ellinwood also has something to say about 
modern scientific and philosophical theories, and affirms his prefer- 
ence for the orthodox Biblical theology. The work shows more 
learning and tolerance than most books of the kind. 

Curiosities of Christian History* is an interesting and useful col- 
lection of Christian ana gathered from a wide field of histories, 
annals, chronicles, and biographies. Such a work hardly calls for 
criticism any further than it displays industry and good taste, or 
not. In this instance we can congratulate the compiler on display- 
ing both. He says: “TI have left out all the miracles, most of the 
wordy war of doctrine, most of the atrocities of persecutors and 
inquisitors—I have only culled a few flowers.” If this were a 
history, such a method would be self-condemned, but in a collection 
of curiosities and flowers it is to be commended. 

Saintly Workers* is the title of one of the best of the volumes in 
the cheap series of Archdeacon Farrar’s sermons and lectures now 
being issued. It contains five lectures on the Martyrs, Hermits, 
Monks, early Franciscans, and Missionaries. The author's sympathy 
with the past, his historical learning, and his eloquent style are here 
expended upon subjects most congenial to him. 

We do not often have to deal with verse in this department, but 
we have received and willingly notice Patricius ; his Religious Pro- 
gress, though it comes to us in this unusual form. The verse is 

1 Oriental Religions and Christianity. Ely Lectures. By Frank F. Ellinwood, D.D. 
London: James Nisbet & Co. 

* Curiosities of Christian History prior to the Reformation. By Croake James. 


London ; Methuen & Co. _1892. 
“ oe Workers. By F. W. Farfar,'D.D.,F.R.S., &c. London: Macmillan & Co. 


4 Patricius ; his Religious Progress. London: Williams & Norgate. 1892. 
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ten-syllabled rhymed couplets, after the manner of many of the 
satirical poets of the last century: a style that easily lends itself tc 
satire, but that is apt to fall into something like prose. The poem 
is in three parts—Creed and Communion, Doubt and Denial, Spirit 
and Service. The progress of Patricius from orthodoxy to humani- 
tarian theism is traced in a vivid manner, and his indictment of all 
the popular forms of Christianity, though unflinching, is not too 
severe. Some of the passages are keenly satirical, and provoke a 
ready smile and a willing agreement. It is curious to notice, too, 
how different minds travel along the same path, for while many of 
the objections of Patricius to orthodox theology are those of Celsus, 
his goal is the same as that of the Hibbert lecturer whose work we 
have noticed above—‘“ God’s highest service lies in serving man.” 
We have also received, but cannot read, the Biblical Illustrator 
(Exodus). By Rev. Joseph Exell, M.A. London: Nisbet & Co. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


THE authorised literary conception of the reviewer places him under 
the gas or lamp light, pale with midnight study and wearied with 
much reading. This environment is doubtless best suited to the 
dissection of some of those works which lie to our hand this month. 
But as we rest beneath the peerless blue of a June sky, and look up 
through the tender green of many trees; as our eyes wander from 
the pages to rest on summer flowers, or we pause to catch the note 
of some new bird, we are sure that the judgment is purer and 
sounder for this current of country air, the opinion to which we tend 
is always the more wholesome and generous, and we are quite clear of 
one great fact in sociology’which forces itself on us day by day— 
viz., that great towns are draining the strength of our nation ; that 
in the wider distribution of that untold wealth which lies in the 
fields and the air of the country will be found one great factor of 
national improvement. With which little preface we will proceed 
to the books. 

We are always sorry to fall foul of any work which bears the 
stamp of care and thought. Mr. Young’s Three Plates or Synopsis 
of Sociology Diagrammatically Systematised’ is a synopsis of a larger 
work which met with a halting commendation from another hand in 
the pages of the WEsTmINSTER Review. It is a bond fide attempt to 
reduce sociology and the terms used in the science (if yet it is a 
Science) to a uniform method of thought and meaning which can be 
represented in a series of diagrams. Now, we rejoice in applications 


' The Three Plates or Synopsis of Sociology Diagrammatically Systematised. London : 
Houlston & Sons. 1892. 
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of mathematical learning, and we claim above all things to have a 
power of accurate and final analysis. In our view a mathematical 
diagram should be always simple and clear; the whole value of 
geometry lies in the simplicity of its diagrams. We hold very strongly 
that in a study like sociology the terms should be those in common 
use. Words have grown up with the ideas which they express; the 
ordinary expressions of men are the very life-blood of a study which has 
man for its object. It is the part of accurate analysis to adopt these 
terms and fix them down as far as possible to an invariable meaning ; 
and the opposite tendency which has found currency in sociology, 
economics, and metaphysics is simply a failure of analytical power, 
taking refuge in fresh terms, or combinations of terms, through simple 
inability to grapple with our own language. We must give one 
quotation of the result : 

‘“‘ Man’s Spirit Laws of Co-ordination and Correlation, and Co- 
ordinate Mind-Arithmetic of Numeration and Calculation; are the 
Primary and Secondary Bi-polar Axes of the Contrasts of Analysis, and 
centre conjointly on the Diagrams of Geometry’s Will-Ends of an Art 
of Symbolism and Symmetry,” &c. &c. 

Another good work from Messrs. Methuen’s University Extension 
Series,’ and interesting far beyond the circle of those who attend 
‘“‘ Extension” lectures. Mr. Gibbins sketches the history of the 
revolt against selfishness in England from its earliest manifestations 
in the reign of Edward III. to the springing of our present social 
ferment. We suppose that the mutterings of discontent have always 
been in the world, and go back much further than 1350 in our own 
country ; but our attention is attracted more particularly at special 
points; and perhaps also, as Mr. Gibbins suggests, we always find 
“one or two characters who either voiced audibly the problems and 
difficulties of their day, or who, not content with being merely voices, 
aspired also to solve the questions of which they spoke.” We think 
that every one will welcome such pleasing contributions to biography 
as Mr. Gibbins produces in his accounts of the life and work of 
Wesley and Wilberforce, of Shaftesbury and Owen, or Kingsley, 
Carlyle, and Ruskin, besides one or two others, such as Richard 
Oastler, who are more or less forgotten now. The most interesting 
chapters in the work, however, are those which deal with the early 
revolt against feudal tyranny, with the exposition of the real meaning 
of Piers Plowman, with the episodes of Wat Tyler and Jack Straw. 
Langland’s poem has been familiar as a note in English literature ; 
it is here shown to us as the embodiment of a great national cry. 
We have all read of the Kentish men and their revolt from the 
old cramped Royalist view which permeated the works of most of our 
historians: here we can sympathise with its true bearing. 

To urge the education of the people is apt to appear to us Radicals 


1 English Social Reformers, By H, de B. Gibbins, B.A. Methuen & Co. 1892. 
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in England an anachronism. We are sensible that much question 
may arise as to the best method of carrying out any general 
scheme, and we can even admit that for a time evil may spring from 
partial education. With our party government and party pettiness 
we have fallen far short of a completely wise and broad basis for 
the education of all the people. But we cannot conceive any need 
for advocating the principle. Mr. Eugéne Spuller,’ however, shows 
us that France has not quite reached that stage. The Republic 
has only recently thrown off the tyranny of ecclesiastical domination, 
and one of the leading contentions throughout Mr. Spuller’s lectures 
and speeches, which spread over a period of some twelve years, is 
that the first step in the evolution of a true democracy is the 
responsibility of the State for the education of all its citizens. It is 
hardly necessary to say that they are full of enthusiasm in thought 
and in expression, coloured by the particular circumstances in which 
they were severally delivered. We may, perhaps, call special atten- 
tion to that on “ L’Education esthétique des Ouvriers,” and to the 
eulogium on Francois Rude, the Dijon sculptor. 

Mr. Letourneau’s* work on Property in one respect disappoints us. 
It deals rather with isolated illustrations than with the evolution of 
a principle or the exposition of a theory. For any one accustomed 
to Sir Henry Maine’s treatment of a cognate subject such disappoint- 
ment is natural. So far as we can gather, Mr. Letourneau’s con- 
tention amounts to this: that property everywhere has the same 
motive, human selfishness, and that it may be seen developing in 
barbarous and semi-barbarous States at the present day, precisely as 
it developed on the continent of Europe ages ago. This is not quite 
satisfactory. There is a weak point in this hypothesis; and Mr. 
Letourneau ought first of all to obtain adhesion to the correctness of 
his assumption, which we are not prepared to give him right off. 

But as a collection of the knowledge on the subject of property, 
and acts of ownership amongst those tribes and nations of mankind 
of whose social habits least is thought and known, the book has a 
distinct value. On the African tribes, the Malays, the Redskins, on 
such peoples as the Abyssinians and Berbers, Mr. Letourneau has 
read a great deal; and he seems to us to have selected and interpreted 
his facts with considerable judgment and learning. His attempt to 
connect the idea of prey in the animal world with the beginning of 
property amongst human beings is interesting, but fantastic. We 
have little sympathy with that parody of the late Mr. Darwin’s theories 
which tries to find a beginning of all things human in a stage anterior 
to the human being; which is, in fact, struggling after a connection 
when it should be content with an analogy. 

We could wish that Mr. Letourneau had given a little more space 


* Education dela Démocratie. Par Eugéne Spulier. Paris: Félix Alcan. 1892. 
* Property, its Origin and Development. By Ch. Letourneau. London: Walter 


Scott, Limited. 1892. 
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to that modern problem respecting property which he evidently has 
in mind in his preface. ‘ A more enlightened humanity having at 
last created sociological science, may, we would believe, avoid the 
rock whereon Athens and Rome were shipwrecked 

amongst those who have faith in the future.” But down goes the 
curtain, and the rest of us are left in the dark as to the reason of 
the faith and the application of the lesson; so we grope our way 
back to every-day expressions uncontent. 

It may be a source of great gratification to Dr. Nicholson that the 
little book’ before us was written as a prize essay. It is not always 
that such essays are so ripe in thought and argument, or worthy of 
republication more than ten years later; but in the discussion of 
the effects of machinery we have a question which is pressed on us 
with no less force now than in the “thirties,” and Dr. Nicholson’s 
book will help us to answer it: Is it possible that the universal use 
and growing improvement of machinery can have any evil effects? 
We are accustomed to extol it; there are some who would be indig- 
nant at the doubt; many of its benefits are obvious. But was there, 
after all, some grain of reason in the labourer’s original opposition to 
it? Is there still a point on which the State, representing the body 
of those who are affected, should step in? The general scope of the 
answer, as we find it in the book, appears to be that, as regards that 
part of the wage which is not reckoned in money—e.g., the condi- 
tions under which men worked, and the continuity of their work— 
machinery had introduced a greater strain, and to that extent reduced 
wages; and that, as regards the actual money wages, while reduced 
prices constituted a real rise, yet irregularity of production tended 
to a violent fluctuation of wages, against which there was no suffi- 
cient organisation as a bulwark, And this last idea shows us that a 
discussion on machinery and wages leads us into a larger field—the 
right relations of labour and capital, combination on both sides, 
reciprocal interest. The essay does not forget this, though its author 
strikes us as leaning too much towards satisfaction with economic 
conditions as we find them to-day. 

We do not consider that a defence is necessary for a new book in 
support of Free Trade.* The subject is not worn so threadbare as to 
become transparent to all eyes. As Mr. Wise puts it himself, “It 
cannot be denied that the doctrine which was thought to be dead 
forty years ago, and was even then spoken of as ‘ dead and disgusting,’ 
is now full of life and vigour. This is true even of England. Con- 
scious of an effort to shut him out from foreign markets, the English- 
man does not see that his position will not be improved by making 
his product dearer, which is just what at some point or other Protection 


1 The Effects of Machinery on Wages. By J. Shield Nicholson, M.A., D.Sc. London : 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1892. 

2 Industrial Freedom. A Study in Politics. By B. R. Wise, sometime Attorney- 
General of New South Wales. London: Cassell & Co., Limited. 1892. 
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must effect. In the young countries the vigour of Protection is still 
greater ; it has around it the halo of Mill’s partial sanction; it has 
a different way of looking at itself from its sister at home. Mr. 
Wise’s practical experience of the subject was gained in New South 
Wales ; his main illustrations are the rival colonies of New South 
Wales and Victoria; and he has had practical experience of Pro- 
tectionists’ arguments on the political platform. His book is a very 
complete examination of the subject, and for the most part a good 
piece of argument. We select, as particularly suggestive, Part IT. 
chapter viii., upon the connection (or should it be analogy ?) between 
Protection and Socialism. We do not entirely agree with it, because, 
as usual, Socialism is a term undefined; but we draw attention to 
the following words: 


‘‘Many Free-traders—of whom the writer is one 
adopting the view that the State must energetically use its power to 
widen the sphere within which each man’s will may work with com- 
plete freedom, would be prepared to prove that the influence of 
Protection is no less pernicious in its moral than in its material 
effects upon the development of a free people.” 


But we cannot stay either to dispute with or analyse a work which 
demands, and will repay, a careful study. We are of opinion that 
a good many fresh ideas will be gained by the reader, and that he 
will agree with us that Mr. Wise has fairly handled every facet of 
the question. 

Mr. Ehrich’s Question of Silver’ is at once pleasing and disappoint- 
ing. We have not often read a more lucid exposition of a somewhat 
difficult subject than the earlier pages of the first of the two essays 
which compose the book. Currency has been called the strong meat 
of economics. Certainly we find few people who manage to under- 
stand the subject, and most of those who attempt it go wrong from 
a deficient knowledge of the history of different countries. The 
history of currency in the British Colonies alone is a remarkable 
lesson. Now, Mr. Ehrich’s brief exposition of the history of coinage 
in the United States is wonderfully good. He picks out the leading 
facts, and grasps their bearing; his essay is a complete answer to 
the demands of the “ free silver” men, and he puts the inexorable 
logic of facts in a peculiarly convincing way when he writes : 

“The framers of the Act of 1792 thought that they were 
bi-metallists; but they were in fact silver mono-metallists. The 
framers of the Act of 1834 thought that they were bi-metallists, but 
they were in fact gold mono-metallists.” 

Yet after proving that a regulated coinage of silver in the States 
has failed to keep the two metals in concurrent circulation, after 


1 The Question of Silver. » Louis R. Ehrich, of Colorado. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York and London. 1892 
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showving that “free coinage ”—that is, the right of any possessor of 
silver to require the State to coin it for him—would only make 
matters worse, Mr. Ehrich announces: “I am a_bi-metallist. 
. . . . Lam in favour of coining all American silver until the limit 
of a gold premium is reached. When gold goes to a premium, I 
want silver coinage to stop.” And then, later, he explains that he 
is for international bi-metallism ; that is to say, he believes that if all 
the countries of the world agree to uphold a certain ratio between 
gold and silver—whether that ratio exists in regard to cost of pro- 
duction or not—the difficulty of exchange between gold and silver 
countries will be at an end. This is just that of which the 
Americans wish to convince the world in the forthcoming Congress. 
But has it not been shown over and over again that no agreement 
between Governments can bind people where their self-interest is 
concerned? And how will you bind even a Government like that of 
China? The moment an artificial ratio is established debtors will 
try to pay their creditors in the coin which costs the least labour to 
get ; that coin will fall in value, the ratio will be disturbed, and all 
the tears will begin over again. 

However, let every one who cares to understand this question, 
which is at present agitating the United States, buy and read 
Mr. Ehrich’s book. 

‘Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war.” Such 
is the motto of Four National Exhibitions, a somewhat minute 
report of the American, Italian, French, and German Exhibitions 
which have been held in Earl’s Court during the last few years. 
We do not think a great deal of Exhibitions, and we think that their 
economic or international value at the present day is overrated. Yet 
we will own that there is something in Mr. Lowe’s eulogium of Mr. 
Whitley, who promoted and largely managed these four shows ; and 
we are willing to be convinced some day that an unseen good has 
been worked. Most people, however, will find the book rather 
interesting. The details of the different undertakings are well 
recounted, and there are some very decent engravings from photo- 
graphs to recall the hour or two which we spent in the Exhibition 
buildings. The account of Mr. Whitley and of the negotiations and 
hard work which accompanied the organisation of each Exhibition is 
also worth perusing. But we cannot honestly say that the book was 
required, or that Mr. Whitley’s great energies were employed to the 
best advantage. 

Berlin, Vienna, and Rome,’ is a new survey of the Triple Alliance, 
its causes, results, and future, turning special attention to the 
relation of State and Church throughout the Eastern part of Europe. 

1 Four National Exhibitions in London, and,their Organiser. By Charles Lowe, M.A. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1892. 


: Berlin, Wien, Rom, Betrachtungen iiber den neuen Kurs und die neue européitsche 
Lage. Leipzig: Dunckler & Humblot. 1892. 
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That it isin many respects an independent criticism of the accepted 
policy of the German Empire is evidenced by its motto: ‘‘ Schlage 
mich, aber hére mich,” That it deals with that which passes before 
our eyes is shown by the chapter entitled ‘“ Miira 1892.”’ We in 
England are too apt to form our notion of continental politics from 
the telegrams of the 7imes, and very often from the mere dicta of a 
certain special correspondent in Paris. It is therefore a matter of 
some importance that we should take the opportunity of reading and 
digesting a book like this in our hand, which gives us a detailed and 
thoughtful exposition of the relation of parties, and the conflicts of 
currents of opinion in that great Empire which must, for many years 
to come, be the final arbiter in continental politics. How far we can 
ourselves adopt the reasoning and conclusions of the book must depend 
on further study, and we may, if opportunity serves, revert to it 
again in these pages. 

Mr. Bourinot' aspires to be the Erskine May of Canada. This 
second edition of his voluminous work on Parliamentary Practice in 
the Dominion is a worthy foundation for the constitutional growth of 
that young country, destined, perhaps, to such great things. It 
reminds us a little of Aristotle’s peyadwv eavrov agit peyadwy 
agioc wv. It cannot expect a wide circulation outside the Dominion, 
for those who wish to study precedents will naturally turn to Sir 
Erskine May’s work, on which the present and all future such work 
is or will be modelled. As a complete guide to members of the 
Dominion Parliament we cannot speak too highly of it; and Mr. 
Bourinot’s competence for the task which he has undertaken is well 
known to those who have some knowledge of the colonies. 

The Jamaica Handbook* has, in our opinion, much claim to be 
considered the best handbook published in any of the British colonies. 
We have had ample practical experience of it ; and we are sure that 
such handbooks for all the colonies would be like oil in some of the 
bearings of the wheels of the Colonial Office. Of course, the larger 
the colony the more difficult it is to bring such a work within a useful 
compass. 

Jamaica made a great effort in 1891; it opened the first Inter- 
national Exhibition ever attempted by any of the tropical and 
smaller colonies. It was a fine effort; but financially it did not 
succeed. Nevertheless, it gave a spur to industry, and touched the 
pride of the Jamaicans. We trust also that it may have called the 
attention of England to those West Indian colonies where capital 
would be much better employed in undertakings of limited extent 
than in taking up “big things” in the South American Republics 


1 Parliamentary Procedure and Practice: with a Review of the Origin, Growth, and 
Operation of Parliamentary Institutions in the Dominion of Canada. By John George 
Bourinot, C.M.G., &c. &c. Second edition. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

2 The Handbook of Jamaica for 1892. Published by authority. By 8. P. Musson 
& T. Laurence Roxburgh. London: Edward Stanford. 1892. 
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for the enrichment of promoters and the entanglement of British 
thrift. 

Mr. Pratt’s book ! on China and Tibet may be a little spoiled to 
some readers by the recurrence of the minuter details of his journeys. 
But he is evidently thinking of the convenience and instruction of 
those who may come after him, and he has the inestimable advantage 
of dealing with a line of country but little known, and of being a 
naturalist who can look at something else besides scenery and people ; 
some readers would say that he does not tell us enough about the 
latter ; but we gather from the preface that he has purposely avoided 
details which can be procured elsewhere. The print is good, and the 
illustrations are excellent, so that the book is to be read with comfort 
and pleasure, except when you come to page 220, where you are 
confronted with an “ Image of a Tiger near the summit of Mount 
Omei,” which is calculated to give the strongest person a fit. 

* * * * * 


As we go to press a new book by Mr. Clayden? is put into our 
hands. It is well timed as it turns out; and in the face of an im- 
pending general election, we do not leave it over till August. It 
is a detailed account of the passing Parliament, and as a contrast 
of the promises and performances of the present Government during 
that period it is just what is wanted at the moment. A narrative 
and criticism which have kept pace with events from day to day are 
a far better guide to the formation of a sound judgment than the 
more hasty speeches of the candidate for election. At the same 
time, a book of this sort is for the moment more than for the future ; 
it throws its weight into a contest, but hardly rises to the dignity of 
history. It comes right up to date, with Lord Salisbury’s speeches 
at Covent Garden and at Hastings, and winds up with a paragraph 
which sets us all flinging up our caps and cheering : 

‘“‘ Happily it matters little what Lord Salisbury proposes, for even 
while he spoke the country was only waiting the long delayed oppor- 
tunity of taking its destiny out of his hands, and placing itself’ and 
its affairs under an older . . . . guide.” 

And now please read the book, as we shall have done before you 
read these pages. Vos plaudite ! 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


WE are glad to see that a new edition of Sir Daniel Wilson’s book 
on Edinburgh * has been recently published. This, the second 


1 To the Snows of Tibet through China, By A. G. Pratt, F.R.G.S. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1892. 

2 England under the Coolition: the Political History of Great Britain and Ireland from 
the General Election of 1885 to May 1892. By P. W. Clayden. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1892. : 

% Memorials of Edinburgh wm the Olden Time. By Sir Daniel Wilson. Second 
edition. Edinburgh and London: A. & C. Black. 1891. 
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edition, gives a fuller and more complete account of that city than 
was given when the book was first published, though the author 
still writes of the Edinburgh of 1847, because since that year so 
many old buildings have been destroyed, and all memory of them 
is fast fading away. ‘The illustrations are taken chiefly from Sir 
Daniel Wilson’s own drawings, and are quaint and old-fashioned in 
execution, but they recall vividly the scenes of the Old Town, now 
in so many cases replaced by modern “ improvements,” which the 
antiquary can hardly be expected to appreciate highly. 

The Memorials of Edinburgh is well known, and we need do little 
more than call attention to its reappearance. The whole book is 
the result of years of labour and research: the first part consists of 
an historical review of Edinburgh, and forms almost a history of 
Scotland ; the second takes the localities in turn, giving minute 
descriptions of each, and repeating many of their historical and 
legendary associations. As a history, the first part is by the neces- 
sary limits of space somewhat incomplete, though it is full enough 
to be a little overpowering ; it is crowded with details, and is not 
sufficiently concise to serve as a guide to what follows; frequent 
repetition only makes the outline less clear. In spite of being thus 
overloaded with facts, the book is valuable for reference, for which 
help is given by a full index and table of contents ; and further, it is 
full of interest, partly owing to its completeness, partly to its 
artistic merit, but especially owing to the charm of the subject 
itself with which it deals. 

Edinburgh was emphatically the capital of the Stuarts: James III. 
first granted charters to the craftsmen ; under James IV. it became 
“knightly and literary”; the city was the scene of constant family 
and political feuds among the Court and nobles, as later of the 
religious struggles which followed the Reformation. As years pass 
by, the nobles and their feuds give place to the fight waged against 
Episcopacy by the citizens, a fight which strained and broke the 
bond of loyalty by which they had been united to the Stuart family. 
The growth of trade helped this tendency already at work, so that 
at the Union, or at latest after Culloden, the old romantic Edinburgh 
was left behind, only to be read of in history and in its own streets 
and stones. This history Sir Daniel Wilson has read for us, and 
he has done more. He has carefully worked out the personal asso- 
ciations of the city: he describes the Parliament House, where 
Montrose received sentence, and where Cromwell preached ; also the 
old Tolbooth, familiar as the Heart of Midlothian; and the Castle, 
with the houses grouped round it for protection, He repeats the 
stirring events connected with Mary Queen of Scots, and recalls the 
culture of the early Stuarts, the pompous wisdom of James VI., the 
reckless habits of the nobles, the sturdy determination of the citizens. 
Weare given also the history of St. Giles’s upwards from the twelfth 
century, as parish church, collegiate foundation, and lastly cathedral ; 
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and of Holyrood Abbey, with its curious and long-lasting right of 
sanctuary. In short, every part of Old Edinburgh is described—its 
structure, history, and changes; even the New Town is not without 
antiquities and associations ; and Leith, with its uncomfortable partner- 
ship with Edinburgh, not severed till 1833, forms the subject of a 
special chapter. 

A further attraction is given to this book by the fact that its 
author throughout takes the view of an artist, and not that of a mere 
antiquarian ; and his enthusiasm carries him safely over well-known 
and well-loved ground. Though his book cannot awaken new 
interest, as did Sir Walter Scott, it will appeal to all who know 
Edinburgh and are interested in its history. 

The “ University Extension Series” has added a little book on 
the French Revolution’ to those already published. Mr. Symes, its 
author, has kept clearly in view the main principles which are 
associated with both the movement and the series. The subject is 
presented in its broad outlines, and with careful reference to the 
relative significance of events, without giving a record of minute 
facts, which can be easily learned elsewhere. In this way it is 
hoped that true methods of study may be taught, and the formation 
of sound judgment made possible. It is in this manner that 
Mr. Symes has treated his subject of the Revolution. He has 
sketched clearly the chief events and most prominent characters, 
distinguishing clearly between each party and each stage of develop- 
ment; and he has omitted no aspect of that many-sided event, 
whether romantic, social, or political. The book, though small, is 
therefore complete and well-proportioned, and has the additional 
advantage of presupposing no previous knowledge on the part of the 
reader. Mr. Symes does not pretend to take a colourless view of the 
history he is telling; he shows evident sympathy with the revolu- 
tionists of whatever party ; be believes in their sincerity, and in the 
permanence of their ideals; and at times he excuses their faults and 
explains their mistakes. We might, indeed, object that he hardly 
realises the horrors of that time, in his attempt to be dispassionate, 
and to look upon the Revolution as a guide to the future. Mr. 
Symes, indeed, ventures to draw lessons from the history of the 
troublous years he has written of ; but these lessons will be of less 
value than the actual narrative, which is clear and vigorous, and 
which will be equally useful either as an introduction to study, or as 
a summary of knowledge. 

Another book dealing with the history of France during the com- 
mencement of its modern life has lately been published by M. Bigot, 
under the title of Un Témoin des Deux Restaurations.? The book 


1 The French Revolution, 1789-1795. By J. E, Symes, M.A. (University Extension 
Series). London: Methuen & Co. 1892. 

2 Un Témoin de Deux Restaurations (Edmond Géraud): Fragments de Journal 
Intime. Publiés par Charles Bigot. Paris: Marpon et Flammarion. 
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consists of extracts taken from the Journal of Edmond Géraud, 
written during the years 1814 and 1815. These extracts have been 
collected by the editor in order to illustrate the series of revolutions 
by which Napoleon was twice banished, and the Bourbons twice re- 
called. The interest of the book is entirely historic, and in no way 
biographic, as Edmond Géraud himself is not an imposing character. 
He was a scholar of but moderate ability, with infinite confidence in 
his own judgment, proud of his caution, narrow in his views, and 
consequently dull and detailed in his narrative—personal, satirical, 
and intolerant. He is already known as a witness of the Revolution 
of 1789, which he supported with great ardour; but intense hatred 
of military despotism led him to give up all Liberal ideas, and to 
take refuge in extreme Royalism. M. Bigot supplies running historical 
comments, and a short biography of the author, the facts of whose 
life have no special interest. During the exile at Elba he served 
Louis XVIII. by editing a Royalist paper at Bordeaux. During the 
hundred days of Napoleon’s restoration he kept hopeful silence, and 
after the recall of the Bourbons he spent some time in Paris, nego- 
tiating for a Government post, which came to him late, and proved 
disappointing. 

Uninteresting though he is, and utterly wanting in breadth of 
view or freshness, Géraud is taken by M. Bigot as an instructive 
type and as an eye-witness of great events. He represents those 
people, unheroic and peace-loving, who were filled with hatred for a 
man they utterly failed to understand. This hatred led to the 
severance of army and nation, which made France content and even 
willing to admit foreign nations to her counsels. At the same time 
Géraud was witness of the disorganisation following the war, the 
brigandage of the soldiers, the price paid to the Allies, the prevalent 
selfishness and want of principle. This information has value as 
coming from a contemporary, but it is monotonous, and the editor 
has given extracts at far too great length, especially those referring 
to the year in Paris after Waterloo, which Géraud employed in a 
dreary search for preferment. 

If we are inclined to lightly censure M. Bigot for having yielded 
to the temptation to print too much from the journal just noticed, 
we cannot but wholly condemn Mrs. Sala for having written her 
experiences about men and women of to-day. The book is unworthy 
the name of literature, and is a mere pandering to that self-conscious 
egoism which has done, and is still doing, such deadly harm to true 
literature. 

In Volume V. of Records of the Past’ (New Series), we 
Sayce has brought together translations, made by himself and other 
experts, of various hieroglyphic and cuneiform inscriptions. Some 
of these are translated for the first time, and others have found 


1 Records of the Past. Vol. V. New Series. London: 8. Bagster & Sons. -) 
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earlier translators; it is interesting to notice that a comparison of 
the renderings shows that the decipherment of these ancient inscrip- 
tions is by no means as yet an exact science. Nevertheless, it is plain 
from the contents of this book that important results have been 
arrived at. Among others, we may notice that the evidences which 
have made it needful to re-write the history of Cyrus the Great are 
here set forth; further, a most interesting picture of Palestine in 
the fifteenth century B.c., then a dependency of Egypt in much the 
same way as India is now a dependency of England, is borrowed 
from the cuneiform tablets found at Tel el-Amarna; and these tablets 
have more to say than they have yet said, but undeciphered they are 
a revelation. 

One charm of these old records is the incidental light they throw 
upon obscure and disputed points. Thus, the despatches of Ebed- 
tob, a priest-king of Jerusalem, sent to his liege lord, Amendphis IV., 
practically clear up the mystery attaching to the title and office of 
Melchizedek. Mr. Pinches is to be congratulated on his discovery 
that the true name of the hero of the great Chaldean epic is not 
Gisdubhar (the provisionally accepted pronunciation), but Gilgamos. 
We cannot further mention the various discoveries recorded in this 
book ; but there can be no doubt that students will give hearty 
thanks to Professor Sayce and his coadjutors for this further contri- 
bution towards the solution of the many problems of ancient 
history. It is, indeed, to be regretted that the book has no index, 
and that it bears no date upon its title-page. The preface, however, 
is dated. 

Another book dealing with the history of ancient civilisations, 
though chiefly with their artistic aspects, has been published under 
the editorship of M. Cougny, who, in Z’Art Antique,’ has gathered 
together various readings on Oriental art by various modern French 
authors, to which he has added foot-notes of a less general character. 
M. Cougny rightly regards his work as fortunate in the time of its 
appearance, since it embodies the results of the latest excavations 
and discoveries made in the East, and at the same time gives an 
account of Eastern art as a whole at a time when that subject is 
arousing deserved interest. In considering ancient monuments, 
history and description are inseparable; hence in the present book 
the text is accompanied by illustrations, which are in themselves 
excellent, and give considerable assistance towards the intelligent 
understanding of the subject. This is especially important, as the 
book is designed for teaching, and not merely for reading. 

After some general introductory remarks, the different Oriental 
nations are dealt with in order. The longest chapter is assigned to 
Egyptian art, which for many reasons claims distinction. At once 


1 LD Art Antique, Egypte, Chaldée, Assyrie, Perse, Asie Mineure, Phénicie. Par 
Gaston Cougny. Paris: Firmin, Didot et Cie. 
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the earliest, the most independent and original, it was subject to no 
external influence, and the grandeur of its designs gives to its study 
an interest which is increased only by the thought of its bewildering 
antiquity. In design the Egyptians worked by profiles ; their ideas 
on form were summary; on colours dazzlingly brilliant ; while both 
were characterised by wonderful vigour and power. The central 
motive was always religious, connected in some way with worship or 
death. The art of Chaldea and Assyria was lighter in style, partly 
because their works were executed in more perishable material, and 
partly because their peoples had less depth of character. Persia 
adopted Egyptian models, although enough was changed to show the 
existence of individual taste; in the same way the Hittites 
imitated the more monotonous style of Assyria ; and the Phoenicians, 
in art as in other things, showed much ability, but no originality. 

In this way L’Art Antique summarises and states the artistic 
position of the great Eastern civilisations, The chief impression 
that the reader will gather from the whole book will be the feeling 
of the greatness of Egypt. There is weird and mysterious power 
expressed in its art monuments of almost inconceivable antiquity, 
which makes it impossible to forget this greatness, though we are 
apt to lose sight of it behind the freer ideals of Greece. Against 
such a danger M. Cougny has done well to protect us by the pub- 
lication of a book so full of information and interest. A similar 
volume on Greek and Roman art would form a welcome supplement 
to this present one. 

The customs and religion of a race which will, in all probability, 
soon be extinct, are well worth preserving, and we therefore owe a 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Batchelor for his little book on the Ainw, 
or Aborigines of Japan.’ The book has indeed no literary merit, 
but is a good example of clear and straightforward treatment, for 
the author writes of people he knows and cares for, and he gives the 
result. of long experience and minute observation, by which he is 
able to correct many assertions of chance travellers. Mr. Batchelor 
is working among the Ainu under the Church Missionary Society ; 
his style is therefore somewhat conversational and didactic, though 
the missionary motive is not too repeatedly insisted upon. 

The Ainu are a declining people, and by no means attractive, 
though the illustrations in this book, which are excellent, show that 
they possess considerable artistic taste. Their religion is a noble 
one, but they: have allowed superstition to check all progress, and 
though amiable in character, they are degraded by their oppression 
of women and the habit of drunkenness. They now live under 
Japanese law, and are fast dying out, but traces can still be seen of 
their old systems of government and justice, and their legends 


i. boring Ainu o Xp Japan. The Religion, Superstitions, and General History of the Hairy 
= borigines of Japan. By the Rev. John Batchelor. London: Religious Tract Society. 
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lead back toa brighter period in their history. Many of the details 
given in this book have only a remote interest, but they. all tend to 
prove, with other evidence, that the Ainu came from the far north. 
The author has perhaps loved his subject too much, and he would 
have done well to cut out some of the very detailed information 
which he occasionally gives us, but to him the subject is evidently 
a great one, and he treats it with an honest simplicity which is 
only marred by occasional lack of conciseness and literary skill. 

Charles Lamb, gentlest of great critics, once wrote, with equal 
quaintness and force: “ Now, of all God’s creatures, I detest letters- 
affecting, authors-hunting ladies”—an exclamation of impatience 
and ridicule, untouched by bitterness, which will find, even now, 
excuse and justification. For Mrs. George Augustus Sala has gone 
too far in her authors-hunting, even for “this most curious age ”; 
and her book’ itself supplies its own criticism. It consists of a series 
of essays, reprinted from the Gentlewoman, on men who have attained 
some degree of fame, chiefly in connection with journalism or the 
stage, accompanied by facsimile copies of their letters. The essays 
contain some account of their lives, with unmixed praise of their 
characters and abilities: not only so, but their houses, furniture, and 
receptions are described, or rather eulogised, and a tolerably full list 
given of their works and titles of honour. Each chapter is a con- 
versational advertisement of its subject, with favourable remarks, 
which might well be shifted from one to the other; and the only 
excuse for the undertaking is to regard it as a means of obtaining 
autographs. 

The list of famous people includes Millais, the Marquess of Dufferin 
and Ava, Labouchére, Burnand, Besant, Stanley, the Bancrofts, and 
altogether numbers over twenty. Mrs. Sala begins with her husband, 
whom she speaks of by his initials ; and, in his case, confines herself 
to an account of his day’s work for the Daily Telegraph, though not 
without some allusions to the valuable contents of his house. His 
method of composition is described at some length, and with admir- 
ing surprise that the great man should take the trouble to verify his 
references. The letter by Mr. Sala at the close of the sketch gives a 
detailed approval of her book by anticipation, and prepares the reader 
for what is to follow. The accounts of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
and of Lady Jeune are much alike; we read of “noble reception- 
rooms,” “luxurious mansions,” “rare and costly treasures”; while 
words are strained to express their bountiful charity, which is, indeed, 
degraded by its very description, dragged, as it thus is, into the pushing 
section of Society. Trivialities, no less than panegyric, are inseparable 
from interviewing ; yet it is hardly worth recording that the African 
explorer remarked, on being introduced, “I am glad to make your 


? Famous People I have Met. By Mrs. George Augustus Sala, With Facsimile 
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acquaintance,” or that Mr. Sala does not omit to dictate his 
punctuation. 

Indeed, Mrs. Sala gives us unconsciously her own self-condemna- 
tion in the letters of Lady Jeune, of Edmund Yates, of Besant, and 
others, who imply contempt for the curiosity of the public ; and she 
mentions even more open reproofs, received when her subjects, being 
submitted to acknowledged “digging and delving,” have wisely 
refused to give their opinions any further. It is this frankness 
which makes the author her own critic; it is seen in her wholly 
personal and ignoble view of literature; in her free respect for its 
material and social rewards; in her proud and grateful mention of 
any small notice received from one of the ‘“ famous people ” ; in her 
assumption of studied helplessness, ‘I do not understand politics, 
and hope that I never shall.” For Mrs. Sala is pre-eminently the 
friend of success, the patron of prosperity ; as partial to social dis- 
tinction as to the glamour of celebrity, a partiality especially 
marked in her account of the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, which 
is an overpowering social flourish; and in her treatment of Mr. 
Montagu Williams’ social opinions, the most interesting quotation in 
the book. L 

The style throughout is light and easy, but too colloquial ; while 
the satisfaction of arriving at the end is marred by the author’s hope 
that this is but the beginning of ‘‘a long series”; it is only fortu- 
nate that the book is extreme enough to be amusing, and to bear on 
its face its own condemnation. 





POETRY. 


Mr. WILLIAM Morris’s dainty volume of Poems by the Way’ is, as 
may be expected, very attractive in shape, type, and colouring, and in 
the arrangement on the pages of the stanzas, with their headings 
and burdens, The book should be read, as we read it ourselves, in 
some lovely old garden, near running water, where it may be indeed 


possible to feel our 
“, .... life a wondrous dream, 
And death the murmur of a restful stream,” 


and where the mind can be attuned to the writer’s grave yet exult- 
ing delight in things fresh and beauteous, in the open air, in exertion 
nd repose, and in the strong primitive passions of men. As we all 
know, Mr. Morris is copious and discursive rather thar succinct, but 
he is none the less a cunning craftsman in words, as in other 
mediums, and takes a keen delight in language for its own sake, 
considered as material with which to build coloured and euphonious 
; — by the Way. Written ‘by William Morris. Second edition. Reeves & 
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verse, wherein every term and epithet shall be used with a fine 
sense of its power of suggestion; and in this respect, it may be 
added, Poems by the Way are unsurpassed by anything he has ever 
written. The vaguely delightful, somewhat generalised pictures. 
have a quaint strangeness, a curious carefulness, and bold harmony 
of line which recall his designs in another art. Sometimes he will 
go murmuring over his story, as though in tender absent recollection, 
with repetition, refrain, and melodious amplification; at others he 
rises to a sweet rhythmical chaunt or sad dirge, full of the joys of 
life, and love and fighting, or of defeat and loss, and the “ grief of 
long ago.” For Mr. Morris loves to draw his inspiration from Her 
‘that sways the sad Northern song,” from the “ fresh stream of the 
breath of the Muse of the North,” and in the present volume this. 
preference is shown by several translations from the Danish and 
Icelandic, as well as by the form and spirit of much of the original 
work. The lines entitled Mother and Son are perhaps the most 
modern in feeling of any that it contains, and consist of a bold 
variation on the theme : 
“ Love came and gat fair greeting, 
Love went and left no shame, 
Shall both the twilights meeting 
The summer sunlight blame ?” 
The warm, simple feeling of the writer, his frankness, and his passion 
for beauty, can be seen at their best in this book. The narrative poems. 
have grace, quaintness, and pictorial quality ; in others, such as 
“Error and Love,” or ‘‘ The Edge of the Wilderness,” he sounds a 
deep note of sorrow and yearning, while ‘“ Spring’s Bedfellow,” for: 
example, hasan arch Elizabethan ring : 
“Spring went about the woods to-day, 
The soft-foot winter thief, 


And found where idle sorrow lay, 
"T wixt flower and faded leaf.” 


It is hardly possible to deny that there is a certain monotony and 
prolixity about Mr. Morris’s manner, an occasional touch with a 
heavy hand, or a want of due marshalling of his thoughts, but these 
are, to a great extent, the defects of his quality, the reverse of his. 
soothing charm. The really weak point of his volume is to be found in 
some of his avowedly Socialistic verse, written expressly to further 
the Cause, for the consciousness of writing poetry for a propaganda 
seems somewhat to stiffen his artist’s hand. His views on this sub- 
ject are perhaps better expressed in prose, and in his short romance, 
The Story of the Glittering Plain, he has drawn for us yet another 
Utopia, hardly more imaginative than News from Nowhere, but at least 
more frankly impossible. The little tale has genuine poetic quality 
and fragrance, and is written in curionsly wrought prose, though here, 


The Story of the Glittering Plain. ‘By William Morris, Reeves & Turner. 
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as elsewhere, Mr. Morris’s danger lies on the side of affectation and 
preciousness. In this Land of the Glittering Plain, the power 
of Eld is broken, so that the aged recover their youth and fair- 
ness to live joyously and amorously through eternally succeeding 
summer days, though their faces cloud and their merriment ceases 
when it is recalled to them that they are prisoners whom a step 
beyond the enchanted land would change to gibbering ghosts. The 
hero, Hallblithe, refuses a share in this glittering but aimless 
existence, divorced from the joy of achievement, and returns with his 
long-sought bride to share the chequered fortunes of his race beneath 
the roof-tree of his fathers. ; 

Seventeenth Century Lyrics,’ edited by Mr. George Saintsbury, 
forms another volume of that well-conceived ‘‘ Pocket Library,” for 
which this competent literary scholar has already done so much. As 
usual Mr. Saintsbury precedes his volume by an excellent preface, 
saying all that is necessary as an introduction, for he humorously 
remarks that his experience (a very great one) in compiling selections 
has taught him “ that it is scarcely possible, so far as the reader is 
concerned, to take too little trouble in explaining the method on 
which they are compiled.” However this may be, the choice has 
been made with knowledge and feeling, as well as freedom from any 
over-arbitrary rule, for the little volume is full of treasures most 
“‘dainty-sweet,” culled from “this seventeenth century of ours,” when, 
to quote the editor’s slightly grandiloquent phrase, ‘‘ England was a 
mere nest of singing birds, a nightingale’s haunt in a centennial May.” 
The arrangement of the pieces does not follow any chronological 
succession nor are the songs of each writer placed together. One 
curious point is the apposition on opposing pages of lines differing 
so widely in character, as, for example, Fletcher’s : 


“‘ Drink to-day and drown all sorrow,” 


and Vaughan’s : 
“ Happy those early days when I 
Shined in my angel infancy,” 


The author of EZthandune and other Poems* writes with vigour 
and refinement, and possesses the power of interesting and telling a 
story. Mr. Williams has already published a book of verses in- 
tended for recitation, and such poems as “ Emrys” and “ In Copan,” 
in his present volume, are well adapted to the same purpose, being 
graphic, picturesque, and rapid in movement. . 

1 Seventeenth Century Lyrics. Edited by George Saintsbury. Pocket Library. 


Percival & Co. 
2 Ethandune, and other Poems. By James Williams. Adam & Charles Black. 
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Nor only M. Coquelin, of the Comédie Francaise, but also the “ divine 
Sarah ” has been with us in this merry month of June, and the French 
plays have placed all other theatrical events in the shade. M. Sardou 
has ministered to our enjoyment and edification with no less than 
three plays produced concurrently—Peril (Nos Intimes), Thermidor, 
and Cleopatra. Two of these are of recent manufacture, and have 
created so much sensation on the Continent that, as soon as it became 
known they were to be included in this year’s repertoir, the arrival 
of the tragedian and tragedienne were awaited with a growing im- 
patience. 

She came, she conquered; she was superb. The character as 
moulded by M. Sardou was exactly suited to the display of the talents 
of the great actress. By turns tender, jealous, loving, passionate, a 
veritable serpent of the Nile, but always a woman striving to play the 
part of a man; trying to make up with craft that which she lacks in 
strength ; enslaving the proud triumvir by her witchery, she seeks 
to save her throne by a simulated love for him, and herself falls a 
victim of her own dissimulation. At the close of the second act, 
Cleopatra stands upon the pedestal of a statue of a sphinx in the hall 
of her palace at Memphis, watching the departure of Antony. By 
this time each is a slave to the other. It seemed so natural, the last 
passionate embrace, that it was hard to realise that Sarah Bernhardt 
was acting at all as she falls upon the statue with the tender cry, 
“Antony, adored of the gods.” 

The play is anything but Shakespearean. With the exception of 
the third act, in which Cleopatra is discovered lying on a couch in 
her terrace in the moonlight, attended by slaves, and in which a 
messenger comes to tell her of the marriage consummated between 
Antony and Octavia, it is almost an original production. Here, 
however, we have Shakespeare very closely followed. Cleopatra, in 
the first rage of her jealousy, orders the messenger to be scourged 
with iron rods, and thrown into a dungeon among snakes. No, she 
will have him kept in custody until she can devise something most 
horrible, some torture of refined cruelty equal to that he has inflicted 
upon her by his unwelcome news. “It is not I who have made the 
marriage,” the poor fellow exclaims in an agony of fright—almost a 
direct translation of Shakespeare—and on being recalled by the im- 
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perious Queen, and questioned as to Octavia’s mien, physique, cha- 
racter, attributes, replies that Antony’s bride is not a rival that need 
be feared for long. She calls him a very intelligent fellow. Here 
again is the character of Shakespeare's Cleopatra. It is fiction and 
word-painting used only to show us the person, as history has given 
to us that individuality, in a vaguer form. 

We say almost an original production, for even the book containing 
the argument handed to us at the entrance of the theatre remarks 
that to be truly great is not so much to be original as to be inimitable 
—to take other people’s ideas, and clothe them and so to impress them 
with this remarkable personality that the impress remains through- 
out countless ages to come. Even the immortal Bard of Avon 
himself borrowed his plots from his predecessors, and Moliére, “a 
pris son bien od il I’a trouvé.” Certainly Shakespeare borrowed a 
good deal from history, which is permissible, as he never tried to 
recoin historical persons to suit his convenience. His Henry IV. or 
Macbeth even are not legendary. ‘hey are the creations of history 
thrown into relief by his fund of thought, his wealth of imagery, his 
unique power of throwing himself into the spirit of the time, the 
country, the manners of those he is writing about. M. Sardou does 
not think the episodes which naturally come into the period of Cleo- 
patra’s life in his play are sufficiently dramatic, and so he is audacious 
enough to add a little of his own, and whilst both Cleopatras have a 
double interest, Shakespeare emphasises the historical, and Sardou 
the human interest. Sardou has followed the modern French realistic 
school in the moulding of his play, he strains at intense concen- 
tration of feeling, a crowding of figures into a small picture, A 
whole lifetime is dragged into a sketch of a short period. Thus he 
snatches at any dramatic episode. He has Cleopatra brought into 
Antony’s room in a carpet, though history says it was to Cesar and 
not to Antony that the Egyptian Queen thus appeared. In 
order to add power to the realism of Cleopatra’s mad jealousy, she 
is made to come in contact with Octavia to overhear a conversation 
between the wife and husband, though in point of fact they are 
never supposed to have seen each other. And finally, at the English 
Opera House, Cleopatra dies over Antony’s body, which history says 
she did not do. We cannot help raising a protest against so many 
liberties being taken with a subject so well known, and which in 
itself, without any tampering of any kind, is one of the most dramatic 
stories history has to tell. Again, Sardou aims, as far as possible, 
at unity in design, an old French fad in play-writing. The scene is 
less spread about than in Shakespeare’s work, the interest is more 
confined to the two leading characters, though this may have been 
accounted for in the fact that all was really written for Sarah “the 
divine,” and for M.Albert Durmont, whose rendering of Marc Antony’s 
part was also admirable. Octaviais only just dragged in to be made 
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a fool of. Czesar plays a tenth-rate fiddle, his most notable remark 
being that he does not mind being scolded by his victim so long as 
Antony dies. Kephren, the faithful Egyptian slave, has one inter- 
esting scene in which, at Cleopatra's request, he prepares to drink a 
goblet of poisoned wine to prove the innocence of his mistress, accused 
of having prostituted herself to him. For the rest the concentration 
is almost exaggeration, Cleopatra is more Cleopatra than the Egyptian 
Queen herself, and the part in less excellent hands might fall from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. 

She calls her fleet together and sets sail for Actium. She 
regains her ascendency over Antony, who destroys the bridge of 
boats by which Octavius gains access to the citadel. There is a 
battle. The Egyptians fly, Antony follows; another passionate scene 
between Antony and the Queen. She calls on her gods to destroy 
the Roman fleet, and a terrific storm bursts forth, whilst the Egyptians 
are engaged in prayer and musical service to their deities, and night 
closes. The next morning Octavius arrives, his ships having passed 
through the storm unharmed. Egypt is taken, and Antony is assassi- 
nated. Cleopatra orders her maidens to bring her the asp that she may 
share the death of her beloved Antony. The ‘“ divine Sarah ” breathes 
her last sigh, and falls prostrate in the sleep of death over the body 
of Marc Antony, adored of the gods, at midnight, having held her 
audience spellbound for nearly four hours. 

The incidental music of M. Xavier Leroux is very beautiful, and 
very Oriental in character. It gives a tone to the whole play, and 
yet is never obtrusive. We are reminded by the quiet, strange 
harmonies of the Temple music composed by Verdi for his opera 
Aida. They give a colouring to the character sketching of M. Sardou, 
descriptive of the Orienta! character—a wailing, plaintive supplication 
to their gods to fight for them, when the Occidental peoples would be 
fighting for themselves. 


Thermidor would undoubtedly be calculated to arouse the resent- 
ment of an enthusiastically Republican population, and if the peculiar 
position the stage occupies in Paris be taken into consideration, we 
confess that the popular animus manifested against it was not sur- 
prising. When the combined genius of an author like M. Sardou 
and an actor such as M. Coquelin, ainé, are brought to bear upon 
the melancholy episodes which disgraced one of the most glorious — 
political movements the world has seen, and this with a view to casting 
obloquy on the memory of what must be most dear to every French- 
man—the struggle against Europe for freedom—there could not but 
be a ferment of disapproval among the excitable masses of the French 
capital, who place their somewhat explosive sentiments of patriotism 
even before their reason. We were well pleased to follow the play, 
and grateful to M. Mayer, to whose enterprise, deserving of a better 
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recognition from the public than hitherto granted, we are indebted 
for the production of so many Parisian masterpieces in London. 

Fabienne Lecoulteux is a young girl of noble birth, of an intensely 
religious character. In these stormy times there seems to have been 
no mean between offensive Atheism and religious mania. Fabienne 
retires to a convent, and on hearing of the death of her lover, Martial 
Hugon, is persuaded into taking the veil—so far an old story re- 
furbished ; but Sardou soon impresses upon it the mark of his genius, 
and the old story will be remembered as that of Thermidor first and 
Frankenstein second. In a thrilling scene, Martial Hugon claims 
her as plighted to him, and as having made her vows under a 
wrong impression, and therefore freed from them. Fabienne, either — 
ardent lover or subtle casuist, gives way. She is, however, arrested 
at the demand of the infuriated populace, because she is a nun. The 
next act takes us to the Bureau des Détenus, and here M. Coquelin 
has his chance. The celebrated actor, as Labussiére, clerk of the Bureau 
of Arrests, is inimitable. Labussiére has accepted the horrible post 
to avoid the scaffold himself. He is a man of humane feeling, and 
excuses himself for having deigned to occupy so mean a position on 
the ground that he can save so many from the guillotine by destroying 
the papers relating to the death condemnations. His struggles with 
conscience in this act, when the one means of saving the life of 
Fabienne Lecoulteux is to substitute another person of the same name 
in the list of the condemned, this other person being a mere harlot, 
is in truth a fine piece of acting. Conscience wins, and Labussiére 
in a storm of oratory denounces the popular leaders, especially 
Robespierre, for their mean self-interested motives and their vile- 
ness, their habit of placing their wretched personal spites before the 
interests of the people. The next act represents the final scene 
between hero and heroine at the Conciergerie. The downfall of 
Robespierre has taken place, but his system is still in full force, and 
bureaucracy and red-tapeism demands another hecatomb of victims, 
If Fabienne could only gain a few hours she would be saved. If 
she would but sign a declaration affirming herself to be enceinte it 
would be enough. But she has heard the other religious women 
chanting hymns as they were passing to the scaffold, and it has 
confirmed her once faltering resolution. She tears the paper in two, 
and is hurried to her end. Martial Hugon dashes after her, but is 
shot down by a gendarme. | 

As a drama, Thermidor is teeming with the Sardourian originality, 
and with the depths of human feeling always to be found in his plays. 
Sardou has written a melodrama without a villain, or, rather, the 
villains are legion, but they do not intrude themselves into the play. 
The heroine is distracted between two loves, the human and the divine, 
both pure and holy. She prefers the scaffold rather than, even for 
4 few hours only, confess to an act of feigned dishonour to her 
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religious character. It is a subtle question that Fabienne must 
answer for herself: May she not confess to an act she has not done 
to save her life, when in a few hours she may with safety disavow 
the confession. Not only her life depends upon it, but also the 
happiness of Martial. In this she is Sardou’s creation. 

Thermidor is a drama of immense power. Any fault that woe 
could find would be from the historical side. True, “the terror” 
was an abomination for which no historian can find adequate apology, 
and to which was mainly due the pitiable reaction to despotism that 
followed. But there is nothing in the play to denote the state of 
mind of the populace at the time. Nothing to portray the frenzied 
feeling caused by the consciousness that Europe armed was pressing 
forward on the frontiers, and that within the city were lurking herds 
of traitors ready to sell the exasperated multitude to the vengeance 
of its foes. We can but ask: Is 7hermidor as an historical picture 
strictly honest ? 





IRELAND UNDER GRATTAN’S 
PARLIAMENT. 


THE question of Home Rule is at present the subject of fierce debate 
between the enemies and the friends of the restoration of a resident” 
Parliament to Ireland. It cannot be inopportune at the end of 
a General Election, fraught with momentous results on this ques- 
tion, to look back at the condition of Ireland during the last years 
of her domestic Legislature. To assist us in this retrospect, Mr. 
Lecky’s seventh and eighth volumes of England in the Eighteenth 
Century will supply all necessary information. 

The period immediately following the legislative independence 
acquired by Ireland in 1782 is replete with interest. Ireland was 
emerging from the ruinous restrictions with which the neighbouring 
and more powerfal kingdom had strangled her industry. These had 
been thrown off by the Volunteers in 1779 ; but Irish patriots felt 
that they might be again imposed at the will of England unless the 
Parliament of Ireland should at once and finally assert its own exclu- 
sive power to legislate for its own country. Grattan led the move- 
ment for the recovery of our constitutional rights. He was well 
supported by all classes of his countrymen. The springs of our 
national life which tyranny had kept in abeyance recovered their 
elastic force, and the consequent progress of our material prosperity 
demonstrated the inestimable value of free domestic legislation. In 
the early part of the century, when the confiscations of estates were 
comparatively recent, the new proprietors had not yet acquired the 
national feelings which could identify them with the country in which 
the fortunes of war had given them a predominance. But as time 
rolled on, the very habit of making laws at home produced its natural 
result on their minds. The fusion into one common national brother- 
hood of Irishmen, of all creeds and parties, was gradually making 
progress, Mr. Lecky records the growth of a strong national spirit 
among the Irish gentry—a spirit most honourable to themselves and 
of priceless value to their country—a spirit which is strongly and 
sadly contrasted with the abject acquiescence in external legislation 
that marks their modern successors. They were becoming thoroughly 
Irish, and would before long have realised the noble ideal of Grattan, 
who hoped and believed that the great work of uniting into a con- 
solidated people the severed elements of Irish life, could be attained 
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by the strong guidance of the loyal gentry of both the Catholic and 
Protestant religions acting together in a national Legislature, and 
appealing to a national sentiment. Mr. Lecky adds that Grattan 
dreaded with an intense fear the consequence to Ireland if the guid- 
ance of her people should pass into the hands of dishonest, disreput- 
able, and disloyal adventurers. The best way to prevent such a 
contingency would plainly be the retention by the landlords of the 
popularity and power which their action as defenders of the consti- 
tutional rights of Ireland could alone give them. If our modern 
landlords acted on the principles of 1782—if they led the people in 
the cause of Irish legislative independence instead of obstructing 
every effort to recover for Ireland the constitution of which we were 
robbed by a system of complicated crime, they would occupy the 
national field to the exclusion of all questionable political. adven- 
turers. 

Mr. Lecky deplores the “ marked and lamentable decline in the 
governing faculty of the upper orders in Ireland.” The reason of 
this decline is not far toseek. Their adhesion to the Union, whether 
tacit or active, has cut them off from the great mass of thei country- 
men. ‘They have deserted the principles of 1782, and widened the 
gulf between themselves and the people by adopting an anti-national 
attitude. Having acted thus, they have no reason to complain if 
others now occupy the field which they themselves have abandoned. 
They could have been the honoured and powerful leaders of our 
national movement had they followed the example of their grand- 
fathers. They adopted the opposite course. ‘‘ What a noble lot 
they have thrown away!” said the late Reverend Joseph Galbraith 
to me. ‘ 

“It had been,” writes Mr. Lecky, “one of the great misfortunes 
of the English Government that during a considerable part of its 
history it had been either compelled or persuaded to adopt as its 
method of managing Ireland the worst of all expedients, that of 
endeavouring to inflame the animosities and deepen the divisions 
between the Protestants and Catholics. This was the policy of 
Cromwell, and it was the policy which was systematically pursued 
for a long period after the revolution.” 

That ‘worst of all expedients” is remorselessly employed at 
present. The Unionists are actively occupied in deepening the 
divisions between the Protestants and the Catholics. Lord Salisbury 
traffics on whatever there is of Protestant credulity and bigotry by 
asserting that the concession of Home Rule would be a sentence of 
death or exile to the Protestant minority in Ireland. There was a 
time in the last decade of the eighteenth century when the pestilent 
secretarian animosity which our modern Unionists press into their 
service had almost died out. Between 1778 and 1794 a salutary 
change had come over the spirit of parties. The Penal Laws had 
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generally passed into desuetude before their formal abolition, and 
the majority of the Irish Protestants were in the latter year favourable 
to the emancipation of the Catholics. Grattan was full of hope. 
Pitt, in a personal interview, told him that although the Govern- 
ment would not themselves introduce the question of emancipation,” 
yet they would give it “‘a handsome support” if introduced by the 
Opposition. The Catholics were given the strongest reason to believe 
that their claims would be conceded. Earl Fitzwilliam, a zealous 
emancipator, was sent over as Viceroy in January 1795, fully 
authorised, as he believed, to give the measure of emancipation his 
support. . 

Here, then, was the situation: the emancipating Viceroy in 
Dublin Castle ; a promise from the Premier to support the Catholic 
cause ;.Catholic expectation excited to certainty—when a sudden 
and disastrous change took place. Before Lord Fitzwilliam had 
been quite three months in office he was recalled. ‘The 
English Cabinet,” says Mr. Lecky, “had determined to resist the 
emancipation of the Catholics, contrary to the dominant sentiments 
of the Irish Protestants; and it therefore directed its Irish repre- 
sentatives to endeavour to kindle an anti-Catholic feeling in Ireland, 
and exert their enormous influence to organise an Irish party of 
resistance.” 

To Lord Camden, who succeeded Lord Fitzwilliam as Viceroy, 
instructions were given to carry out this policy. He was directed 
to hold a firm and decided language of hostility to the measure of 
emancipation ; and the friends of exclusion were to be told that the 
Government would make every effort they could desire to prevent 
the admission of Catholics into the Legislature. ‘‘ Such instructions,” 
says Mr. Lecky, ‘in the existing state of Ireland, meant nothing 
less than a revival of the old religious warfare, They meant that 
while the United Irishmen were seeking to obliterate the distinction 
between Protestant and Catholic, the English Government, in order 
to perpetuate a system of proscription, were endeavouring to make 
the distinction indelible, and to stimulate and manipulate Protestant 
jealousies.” 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the wickedness of such a 
policy. It was successful. Whatever elements of sectarian ani- 
mosity existed in the country were blown into flame by the sub- 
ordinate agents of the Government. Faction fights had frequently 
occurred in the North between a Protestant party called Peep of 
Day Boys, and ‘a Catholic party called Defenders. On the 21st of 
September 1795, one of those fights occurred at a place called The 
Diamond. The Peep of Day Boys were better armed, better 
posted, and better organised than their antagonists. Our historian 
says that the designation of Defenders was justly adopted by the 
Catholic party, but on the occasion in question it happened that 
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from being defenders they became aggressors. The parish priest, 
assisted by a Protestant gentleman, attempted to avert the fight, 
and had succeeded in persuading the turbulent parties to go quietly 
to their homes ; but when peace seemed secure, a party of Defenders 
from a distant district appeared on the scene, and the conflict 
recommenced, terminating in the victory of the Peep of Day Boys 
and the death of several Catholics. It is significant of the spirit 
of Orangeism that it was on the day of this skirmish that the 
Protestant belligerents assumed the name of Orangemen. Their 
triumph over the Defenders was commemorated in a song, of which 
the following stanzas indicate the spirit of the victors: 


“ The battle of the Diamond, 

A triumph song we sing, 

Hurrah ! we fought it for our faith, 
We won it for our King. 

Our King ! whom Papist fools denied, 
To follow priest and Pope, 

But fall’n, we left them without life, 
And living, without hope. 


“The battle of the Diamond! 
(Far let the watchword fly), 
Where craven Papist rebels crouched 
Upon the earth to die, 
Slain by devoted men and true, 
Who fought with heart and blade, 
And slaughtered in their ambush vile 
By swords they had betrayed. 
* * # * 
“‘ The battle of the Diamond ! 
A triumph song we sing ; 
We care not how the rebels roar, 
Nor how the welkin ring ; 
The shouts of Protestants shall swell, 
Voice-borne from shore to shore, 
And it shall be in Ireland 
A toast for evermore.” 


The Orange system was evidently useful to the atrocious policy 
of the Government. Yet, notwithstanding its utility in that respect, 
and although our rulers were ready to avail of whatever help it could 
render to their sinister proceedings, the alliance seemed to the party 
in power so disreputable, that their Orange allies were only to be 
employed in an underhand way. In May 1797, Brigadier-General 
Knox wrote to Pelham, then Irish Secretary : 

“The Orangemen were originally a bigoted set of men who were 
ready to destroy the Roman Catholics. They now form a political 
party, and are the only barrier we have against the United Irishmen. 
I do not by any means wish that the Government should give them 
an avowed protection, as it might do mischief in the South, but 
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permission may be given silently, by permission to enrol themselves 
in distinct corps, and that their meetings (a sort of Freemasonry) 
shall not be disturbed as long as the Orangemen refrain from 
outrage.” 

This proviso—abstinence from outrage—was not likely to find 
observance, ‘In 1797,” says Mr. Lecky, “the practice of burning 
houses as a measure of punishment or police, came into use 
At the same time, in many quarters, the Orange movement burst 
out afresh in its old form of outrage and persecution.” 

The policy of the English Cabinet in directing its Irish repre- 
sentatives to endeavour to kindle an anti-Catholic feeling in Ireland, 
bore ample fruit. Lord Gosford writes to Pelham an impressive 
description of how the system worked. 

“ Of late,” says his lordship, “no night passes that houses are 
not destroyed, and scarce a week that some dreadful murders are not 
committed. Nothing can exceed the animosity between Protestants 
and Catholics at this moment in this couuty When I came 
here in the month of October, I found the country in a state of 
extreme disorder, and that of a nature peculiar to itself. The Pro- 
testant and Catholic inhabitants.were inflamed to the highest pitch 
of animosity, but the former were greatly superior in strength, 
and made no scruple of declaring, both by words and actions, that 
could not be misunderstood, a fixed intention to exterminate their 
opponents.” 

The Defenders were overmatched in point of strength by the 
better armed party. Lord Blaney, a landlord in the County 
Monaghan, reported that the Orangemen said they were sanctioned 
by the Government. 

“The report,” wrote his lordship, “is general throughout the 
country that Government protects them The United 
business is fast on the decline, so don’t revive it, and the scene of 
civil war and bloodshed which may hereafter ensue by creating dis- 
tinctions and parties of that nature in the country may be very 
dangerous.” 

The date of Lord Blaney’s remonstrance is June 2, 1797. His 
anxiety to avert civil war and bloodshed does honour to his memory, 
but he failed to induce the Government to desist from the criminal 
course on which they had entered. Captain O’Beirne, brother of 
the Protestant Bishop of Ossory, wrote as follows on June 3, 
1797: 

“Tam informed, and it is generally understood by every one, that 
the depredations committed all round here (which are shocking to 
humanity) by what they call Orange boys, are done by sanction of 
Government. Were I to enumerate the robberies, murders, and 
shameful outrages committed on the Catholics of this place by those 
Orange boys, headed by officers in full yeomanry uniform, it would 
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be an endless business; and if Government has countenanced them, I 
humbly conceive, and pardon me for the remark, that they ought 
to act within bounds.” 

Equally ineffectual was Captain O’Beirne’s remonstrance. “ At 
first,” says Mr. Lecky, ‘‘ as we have seen, Orangeism was simply a 
form of outrage—the Protestant side of a faction fight which had 
long been raging in certain counties of the North among the tenants. 
and labourers of the two religions; and the Protestants of Armagh 
being considerably stronger than the Catholics, Orangeism in that 
county had assumed the character of a most formidable religious. 
persecution.” 

Robert Lowry, Esq., a magistrate at Dungannon, complained that 
day after day, and night after night, armed men were permitted to 
scour whole tracts of country, destroy houses, furniture, &c., “ and 
stab and cut in the most cruel manner numbers that, either from 
private resentment or any other cause, they may take a dislike to. 
This,” he says, “‘ will, if permitted to go on, depopulate and destroy 
the trade of this country. We are beginning anew the Armagh 
business, papering and noticing the Romans to fly on or before such 
a day or night, or, if found afterwards in their houses, certain 
death.” 

Under such circumstances, it not only was not wonderful that the 
Orange mobs should have been believed to have the sanction of 
Government, but it would not have been possible to arrive at any 
other conciusion. 

“No candid man,” says Mr. Lecky, “can, I think, deny that acts 
of illegal, criminal, shameful, and exasperating violence were at this 
time (1797) committed in Ireland with the full sanction of the 
Government.” 

It must be borne in mind that this policy was administered by the 
Government as a means of ultimately effecting the legislative Union. 
To corrupt the Legislature in order to make it unpopular, and to- 
make the country a scene of sanguinary anarchy—this was a policy 
which necessarily paralysed the popular strength, and thus facilitated 
the destruction of the resident Parliament. Mr. Lecky records the 
belief, generally entertained in Ireland, that Pitt fomented the 
rebellion of 1798 in order to carry the Union. He does not say 
that he shares that belief, and he says that to English readers it 
would seem incredible that Pitt should have had the wickedness to 
persecute Ireland into a savage rebellion, or the folly to do so when 
all the military resources of England were required by foreign war. 
It must, however, be recollected that Pitt was the master-spirit of 
the Cabinet that suddenly recalled Lord Fitzwilliam, the emanci- 
pating Viceroy, a recall justly termed by Mr. Lecky “a fatal 
turning-point in Irish history”; that Pitt was solemnly warned of 
the horrors that recall must produce; and that Pitt controlled the 
Cabinet which, on the appointment of Lord Camden as Viceroy, 
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directed the Irish Executive to kindle an anti-Catholic feeling in 
Treland, and to exert its enormous power to organise an Irish party 
of resistance to the measure of Catholic Emancipation. This policy 
bore its natural fruit in internecine hatreds and sanguinary conflicts. 
The Minister who could propound such a policy was, I think, quite 
capable, in furtherance of his Unionist purpose, to supplement the 
work of Parliamentary corruption by extensive bloodshed. The 
object to be gained, the measure described by Charles Kendal Bushe 
as the denial of the rights of nature to the Irish nation from into- 
lerance of their prosperity, is in itself so criminal as to render 
credible any amount of crime which could help the Minister to 
accomplish it. Then as to the “folly” which it is said we would 
impute to Pitt in hazarding a rebellion in Ireland when the English 
army was elsewhere needed, it is sufficient to reply that he was 
able to pour 137,000 troops into Ireland to crush the rebellion ; so 
that he had ample military power at his command. 

It seemed so probable that rebellion might result from the perse- 
cution to which the Catholics were subjected, that preparations to 
meet it were made. Our author says that the sudden recall of Lord 
Fitzwilliam after the hopes that had been raised, gave a decisive 
impulse to Catholic disloyalty. He adds that the appeal by the 
Government to Protestant support against Catholic emancipation 
stimulated most fatally the spirit of religious dissension which, after 
having nearly expired, was again rising rapidly in Ireland. The 
Government hoped, by rendering the condition of the Catholics 
intolerable, to obtain their support for the Union as affording them 
their only chance of escape from the persecution under which they 
suffered. The Catholics saw that it was with this view emancipation 
was held back. But they were not induced to surrender the [rish 
constitution for any special advantage to themselves as a body. On 
Lord Camden’s appointment, the rumour that a Union was contem- 
plated became general; and the great Catholic assembly which met 
at Francis Street Chapel showed that, whatever support the Union 
might receive from some Catholics, “it was certain,” says Mr. Lecky, 
“to meet from the Catholic Committee, who led the active politics of 
that body, an implacable opposition.” 

In order to estimate fully the true character of the Government 
policy, it is necessary to consider the condition of Ireland before the 
recall of Lord Fitzwilliam. 

“For at least fifteen years,” says Mr. Lecky, “before it [the 
recall] occurred, the country, in spite of many abuses and disturb- 
ances, had been steadily and incontestably improving. Religious 
animosities appeared to have almost died away. Material prosperity 
was advancing with an unprecedented rapidity. The Constitution 
in many important respects had been ameliorated, and the lines of 
religious disabilities were fast disappearing from the statute-book. 

With the removal of the few remaining religious dis- 
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abilities, a settlement of tithes, and a moderate reform of Parlia- 
ment, it seemed still probable that Ireland, under the guidance of 
her resident gentry, might have contributed at least as much as 
Scotland to the prosperity of the Empire. But from the day when 
Pitt recalled Lord Fitzwilliam the course of her history was changed. 
Intense and growing hatred of England; revived religious and class 
animosities; a savage rebellion savagely repressed, a legislative Union 
prematurely and corruptly carried, mark the closing years of the 
eighteenth century ; and after ninety years of direct British Govern- 
ment, the condition of Ireland is universally regarded as the chief 
scandal and the chief weakness of the Empire.” 

The condition of Ireland which Pitt’s policy fatally disturbed, was 
a condition of rapidly growing prosperity and religious concord. 
The members of the different Churches had agreed to differ amicably. 
As national prosperity advanced, sectarian discord disappeared. A 
large body of Protestant opinion was in favour of Catholic emanci- 
pation, and opposed to the mischievous policy of the Government. 
Mr. Lecky refers to an important address to the King, carried at a 
large meeting in the very Protestant county of Armagh, which was 
convened by the high sheriff and attended by the principal free- 
holders of the county. The address— 

‘“‘ Declared that the British Constitution in Ireland was enjoyed 
only in name; that a system of organised corruption had been 
established which made the Irish Parliament a mere passive instru- 
ment in the hands of the English Cabinet; that the people were 
goaded to madness by accumulated oppression ; that in the richest 
and most prosperous province of Ireland military coercion had taken 
the place of common law, and useful citizens were dragged to the 
fleet without trial by jury, like the most atrocious felons. Most of 
these evils, the petitioners said, would have been prevented if the 
people bad been fairly and adequately represented in Parliament ; 
and they added that the restrictions still maintained upon the 
Catholics were disgraceful to the age, and that the Government had 
been deliberately propagating religious animosities and persecutions. 
Addresses and resolutions of a very similar character came from the 
freeholders of the great Protestant county of Antrim, from the 
King’s County and the county of Kildare, from the Whig Club and 
from the Bar.” 

Two years previously, Lord Fitzwilliam had written to the Duke 
of Portland that ‘all classes of Catholics—the Tories and the 
Democrats—were upon this question [emancipation] united; and 
never since 1782 had an expression of national will so genuine, so 
strong, so unequivocal, been brought to the threshold of Parliament. 
On the other hand, the Protestants as a body were perfectly ready 
to concede what was asked.” The date of this letter is February 10, 
1795. 

In such a state of general sentiment it is certain that a future of 
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national peace, national prosperity, harmony of classes, seemed to 
await the Irish people. ‘‘ A long period of internal peace,” writes 
Mr. Lecky, ‘‘ had greatly assuaged the divisions and animosities of 
Trish life; and the Irish Parliament, though a very restricted and 
very corrupt body, contained several men of eminent abilities and 
of wide and liberal judgments, A strong national spirit had grown 
up among the Irish gentry, and there seemed every prospect that 
they would successfully lead and unite the divided sections of their 
people.” 

And so they would have done, if the Government had not interfered 
to check the growing fusion and consequent strength and prosperity 
of the Irish nation. ‘The patriots,” says Mr. Lecky, “ perceived 
that Ireland was rapidly developing into a considerable nation, with 
its own type of character and its own conditions of prosperity; and 
they especially dreaded the moral effects of an Union in promoting 
absenteeism, weakening the power of the landed gentry, and thus 
destroying a guiding influence which, in the peculiar conditions of 
Ireland, was transcendently important.” 

The Government, as well as the patriots, perceived that Ireland 
was rapidly developing into a considerable nation; but Pitt and the 
Irish patriots looked at this development from very different stand- 
points. Mr. Under-Secretary Cooke complained that the undeniable 
prosperity of Ireland would make her “ too strong to be governed ”; 
that is to say, that the Irish Constitution, if not destroyed, would 
enable Ireland to retain and enjoy the first-fruits of whatever 
material or intellectual gifts the Almighty had bestowed upon her. 
Lord Cornwallis, like Cooke, admitted the advance of our prosperity ; 
but he considered that its growth was dangerous, and should be checked 
by an Union, because the majority of the Irish were Catholics. Here 
are hiswords: ‘‘ As the general democratic power of the State is increas- 
ing daily by the general wealth and prosperity, and as the Catholics 
form the greater part of the democracy, their power must propor- 
tionately increase while the kingdoms are separate, and the Irish 
oligarchy is stationary or declining” (Cornwallis Correspondence, 
ii, 54), 

Lord Cornwallis was humane, and when Viceroy he did what he 
could to check the outrages which were sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment. But he shared with his colleagues the antipathy to the 
advance which Ireland had made in the national importance and 
strength that arose from her prosperity. 

The patriots foresaw that an identification of Legislatures would 
ultimately lead to an assimilation of taxation, raising Irish taxes to 
the English level. Pitt strenuously denied that the Union was 
intended to bring Ireland under the burthen of the English national 
debt, or to make her the subject of increased taxation. Of course 
he did ; and Castlereagh was equally emphatic in declaring that the 
fiscal provisions of the Union would effectually guard Ireland from 
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the apprehended danger. He said that England could not call on 
Ireland for any portion of the pre-Union British debt, and that. 
Ireland should be taxed ‘‘ on a strict measure of relative ability.” 

The pre-Union British debt was about sixteen times as large as 
the pre-Union debt of Ireland; so that protection from the British 
liability was a matter of vital importance to Ireland. The debts at 
the time of the Union, in round numbers, stood thus : the Irish debt, 
£28,000,000; the British debt, £450,000,000. With such a vast 
disparity between Irish and British liabilities, it would have been 
impossible to propose an immediate equality of taxation. The pro- 
blem of the Government was how to effect an ultimate equality of 
burthens without giving any compensation to Ireland for the new 
load to which she was to be subjected. The plan embodied in the 
Act of Union was this: the debts were to be kept separate until the 
Irish debt should be forced up from being only one-sixteenth of the 
British, to the muck higher proportion of 1 Irish to 7} British. 
When that higher proportion should be reached, separate quotas of 
contribution were to cease, and both kingdoms were to be taxed in- 
discriminately. 

To carry out this plan, it was necessary to inflate the Irish debt. 
This was done by overrating the taxable ability of Ireland, which 
Castlereagh fixed at 1 Irish to 7} British; a proportion which he 
selected because he knew that Ireland could not pay it, and that: her 
deficient revenue should be supplemented by borrowing on Irish 
credit. The borrowing, thus rendered inevitable, produced the 
intended result. In fifteen years the so-called “Irish” debt, forced 
up by a dishonest overcharge on Irish resources, reached the specified 
ratio of 1 Irish to 7} British. Special quotas of contribution were 
then abolished by the Consolidation Act of 1816; which, by making 
the taxation of the two countries indiscriminate, rendered Ireland 
contributory to the whole British burthens, pre-Union as well as 
post-Union. In 1853 the fictitious ‘ Irish ” debt—fictitious because 
originating in an overcharge—was pleaded as a pretext for imposing 
the income-tax on Ireland. At the present time, the consolidation 
of the two Exchequers effects, according to Mr. Robert Giffen, the 
result of exacting from Ireland about double the revenue fairly charge- 
able on her comparative resources. 

While the scheme of fiscal fraud was in preparation by the authors. 
of the Union, the other modes of promoting the Union were actively 
practised by the Government. Of Mr. Froude’s favourite Irish states- 
man, Lord Clare, Mr. Lecky says: 

“‘The persistence with which Lord Clare maintained the system 
of Parliamentary corruption, and his steady opposition to all conces- 
sion of power to the Catholics, appear to me to have done 7 much 
to promote the rebellion.” 

Did Pitt, whose power in ‘the Cabinet was supreme, condemn the 
system of which Clare was a principal administrator, and which 
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was necessarily driving the people into rebellion? He did not; for 
the system of Parliamentary corruption and the resistance to Catholic 
emancipation were as necessary to promote the insurrection as the insur- 
rection was necessary to promote the Union. The Reverend James 
Gordon, Rector of Killegny, historian of the rebellion, and himself a 
Unionist, is quoted by Mr. Lecky as having declared that the Union 
could not have been carried but for the horrors of the rebellion. 

Our author says that there is no criminal of a deeper dye than the 
adventurer who is gambling for power with the lives of men. This 
is true. Pitt gambled with the lives of men to achieve the destruc- 
tion of the Irish Legislature. His policy provoked a rebellion to lay 
prostrate our national strength; a rebellion that has left enduring 
memories of bitterness in the national mind. Pitt, through his 
agents, gambled with the lives of our countrymen; achieved a 
violent disruption of the Irish social frame by destroying a Legis- 
lature under which, notwithstanding its many and grave faults, our 
national prosperity had rapidly increased. 

During the short viceroyalty of Earl Fitzwilliam, loyal addresses 
to the King and to the Viceroy were voted by the Irish House of 
Commons. “Perhaps,” says our historian, ‘“‘the most remarkable 
feature in these addresses is their emphatic testimony to the 
substantial and growing prosperity of the country, even in time of 
war.” 

Internal concord among Irishmen, increasing prosperity and 
consequent national strength, presented a spectacle which Pitt’s 
Government resolved to overthrow. Mr. Lecky says, “The true 
causes [of the rebellion] as we have seen, were partly political, and 
for these the Government was very largely responsible.” 

For the prosperous condition attested by the loyal addresses to the 
King and Viceroy, and by a host of other testimonies, the following 
state of matters was substituted by our rulers : 

“Free quarters, martial law, and the system of arbitrary house- 
burning and flogging sanctioned by the Government and covered by 
Parliamentary Acts of Indemnity, had very naturally destroyed their 
[the people’s] respect for law and property, and the sectarian 
passions which it had inflamed had as naturally given their licen- 
tiousness a deep tinge of fierceness. ‘The officers appear to have 
been worse than the men.” 

‘ Horrible indeed,” says our author, “ as were the cruelties that 
disgraced both sides [in the rebellion], they were less deplorable, 
because less permanent, than the moral effects that were their con- 
sequences. Day by day, almost hour by hour, the work of concilia- 
tion which had been carried on in Ireland during the last half- 
century was being undone; and in an age when religious animo- 
sities were generally fading throughout Europe, they acquired in 
Ireland a tenfold virulence.” 

Pitt was determined to force an Union on the Irish nation, whom 
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he deemed to have been so greatly divided among themselves by 
the events of the rebellion as to be incapable of united resistance to 
his attack on their Constitution. Yet, so convinced was the Govern- 
ment that the general detestation of the Union would excite strong 
and formidable opposition, that care was taken to provide a suff- 
cient military force to dragoon the people into submission. Lord 
Clare had told Lord Fitzwilliam, that without a strong army in 
Treland it would be impossible to carry the Union. Lord Castle- 
reagh, in a letter to Mr. Wickham, stated his own concurrence with 
Lord Buckingham’s opinion, that the event of the question of the 
Union was altogether dependent on the continuance in the country 
of a sufficient military force. The Duke of Richmond, in a letter 
to Lady Louisa Connolly, said that if opposition to the Union 
should occasion a civil war, even that extremity should be faced. 
In short, the Irish Constitution was to be destroyed, no matter at 
what cost of human life. 

To such horrors Pitt was apparently indifferent. Lord Fitz- 
william had warned his Cabinet in 1795 that the course then 
adopted ‘‘ would raise a flame in Ireland that nothing short of arms 
could keep down.” The sudden change from the policy of concilia- 
tion to the policy of ferocious resistance is thus described in the 
often quoted words of Edmund Burke : 

“A more insolent, fierce, and contumelious persecution had not, 
except in the time between ’61 and ’66, been carried on against 
them [the Catholics] during the long period of my memory.” 

In such a scene of horrors it is perhaps not wonderful that Lord 
Cornwallis should have been able to induce Archbishop Troy and 
nine other Catholic prelates to give their support to the Union. 
They saw that Pitt’s policy had inflamed to fever-heat the reciprocal 
hatreds of creeds and of classes. They saw the practices of burning 
cottages, of torturing and murdering peasants, in constant operation. 
They also saw that Lord Cornwallis had attempted to put a stop to 
those outrages, and they yielded ready credence to his assurances 
that under an Union the scourge would be withdrawn and Catholic 
emancipation conceded. Several members of the inferior order of 
the clergy followed the example-of their bishops. But we have the 
contemporary testimony of O'Connell and Sir Joseph Barrington that 
the great body of the Catholics, notwithstanding the episcopal defec- 
tions, were true to their country, and refused to acquiesce in the 
surrender of the Irish Constitution. 

Lord Cornwallis found the Pitt régime in active operation. In 
July 1798 he wrote of ‘‘the numberless murders that are hourly 
committed by our people without any process or examination what- 
ever.” His mind revolted from the scenes of reckless slaughter, 
and he wished to accomplish the Union with as little bloodshed as 
the furious passions which Pitt had unchained rendered possible. In 
April 1799 he proposed to set out on a tour for three weeks in the 
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South, for the purpose of soliciting addresses and declarations in favour 
of the Union. That tour, in one of the Parliamentary debates, was 
characterised by Plunket as a disgraceful expedition, in which there 
was no rank too low to be courted, no threat tov vile to be employed, 
every place avoided where a manly expression of sentiment could be 
encountered—private signatures obtained by the influence of absentee 
landlords, not over the affections but over the terrors of their tenantry, 
obtained by griping agents and revenue officers—with the result of 
finally obtaining about 5000 signatures. 

It was inevitable, in the exasperated state of public feeling pro- 
duced by civil war, that each party should receive as truth the most 
tremendous accusations ayainst the other, In Wexford, almost every 
Protestant was believed to be an Orangeman, sworn to exterminate 
the Catholics. There were, of course, very many Protestants inca- 
pable of Orangeism or of the exterminating oath. But the imputa- 
tion was widely believed, and it necessarily increased the desperate 
ferocity of a conflict in which such hideous crimes as the following 
could occur : 

“Tt is asserted,” says Sir Jonah Barrington, ‘that eighty- seven 
wounded peasants whom the King’s army had found in the market- 
house [of Enniscorthy] used as an hospital, had been burned alive ; 
and that in retaliation the insurgents burned above a hundred 
Royalists in a barn at Scullebogue.” 

The leading Orangemen issued a sort of manifesto, or resolution, 
in which they proclaimed their principles of comprehensive charity, 
which clasped in a fraternal embrace all their fellow-countrymen 
without distinction of religious belief; but the authors of the mani- 
festo insisted on the loyalty of all to whom they could extend their 
friendship. It seems curious, in connection with this loyal Orange 
manifesto, that the Duke of Portland, as Mr. Lecky tells us, “ was 
much struck with the fact that Protestant Ulster (the birthplace of 
Orangeism) was the most disaffected of the four provinces; that at 
least five-sixths of the leaders were Protestants; that Munster, 
though now profoundly disturbed, had shown. itself perfectly loyal 
during the French expedition at the end of 1796; that Connaught, 
the most purely Catholic province in Ireland, was the one province 
which was still almost untainted.” 

Lord Camden, when Viceroy, writing to the Duke of Portland, 
30th December 1796, described Belfast as the only town where 
“bad dispositions had then been shown.” 

For once in their history the Orangemen were right—they 
opposed the Union. 

Lord Cornwallis, as I have said, attempted to restrain the excesses 
of the army. General Sir Ralph Abercromby, who had laboured in 
the same direction, was forced by the Government to resign his 
command. His enforced resignation completed the fatal policy which 
the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam had begun. It took away, says our 
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-author, the last chance of averting a rebellion. ‘‘ Many and various 
influences concurred to produce, accelerate, or extend it [the 
rebellion], but among those the burning of houses and other lawless 
acts of military violence, which were countenanced by the Govern- 
ment, had an undoubted part.” 

The rancorous hatreds of Protestants and Catholics had been so 
successfully stimulated by the Government, that Abercromby says 
that if the French had landed he did not doubt that the Roman 
Catholics would have risen and cut the throats of the Protestants. 

Mr. Lecky devotes many pages to the debates on the Union in 
the Irish Parliament. The Opposition charged the Government 
with fomenting the rebellion for their political objects. Mr. Lecky 
says : 

“Tt is a very remarkable fact that the Government speakers never 
attempted to deny the repeated assertion of the Opposition that 
Protestant opinion was in favour of emancipation, nor did they 
endeavour to dispel the suspicion which was spreading fatally and 
rapidly, that the Government were steering their bark through cor- 
ruption, revived religious animosities, through almost certain rebellion, 
towards a legislative Union.” 

Oar historian says that there is much reason to believe that the 
outbreak was witnessed with gratification by many of the members 
and supporters of the Government, who believed that the disease which 
had been during the last year poisoning all the springs of Irish life, 
would be now, by a short, sharp crisis, effectually expelled. 

The disease was the result of their own policy, as any one may see 
who follows Mr. Lecky’s narrative from what he calls “ the fatal 
turning-point”—the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam—to the outbreak of 
the insurrection. The account which our author gives of the way 
in which Thomas Addis Emmett became a rebel is equally applicable 
to each of the other leaders : 

“He (Emmet) became a United Irishman in order to obtain a 
radical reform and Catholic emancipation; he found that these 
things were never likely to be obtained except by force; and he at 
last succeeded in persuading himself that if Ireland were only 
detached from England, she would soar to an unprecedented height 
of prosperity.” 

The persistent refusal by Government of moderate, just, and 
necessary measures—that refusal accompanied by active persecution 
of the Catholics—necessarily turned men’s minds to a violent mode 
of obtaining concessions which, if given in time, would have averted 
rebellion and confirmed the United Irishmen in loyalty. This is 
true of Wolfe Tone, of Arthur O’Connor, of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
and of every other leader of the outbreak. 

Of the rebellion and its horrors our author gives a painfully 
graphic description. Its suppression was at no long interval 
followed by its intended consequence and sequel—the Union. 
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Mr. Lecky, having enumerated certain powerful influences by 
which the Union has been strengthened—Steam, Free Trade, Imperial 
Credit, increase of Commercial and Financial relations between the 
two countries—confesses that the elementary conditions of national 
prosperity, of all industrial and political prosperity, are in few 
countries more seriously impaired than in Ireland. ‘The Union,” 
he says, ‘‘ has not made Ireland either a loyal or a united country.” 

How could it? People are not made loyal by the criminal 
destruction of their native Legislature. They are not united by a 
measure that gave a violent, dislocating wrench to their social and 
constitutional system. 

To console us for the Union, we are told of the great success of. 
Irishmen in English professional life, and in the spheres of ambition 
and enterprise thrown open in India and the Colonies. Reading 
this, we naturally think that the able, brilliant, and successful Irish- 
men who have achieved distinction in England and the Colonies, 
could, in an Irish Parliament, bave successfully counteracted the 
evils which, as Mr. Lecky says, have in Ireland impaired, more 
seriously than elsewhere, the elementary conditions of national pros- 
perity. 

From our author’s narrative we learn the following facts: 

1. That from the acquisition of legislative independence in 1782, 
the material prosperity of Ireland made unquestionable and rapid 
progress. 

2. That as national prosperity increased, old religious enmities 
were fast dying out. 

3. That a majority of the Irish Protestants desired Catholic 
emancipation. 

4, That Pitt had authorised the Catholics to expect support for 
their claims from the Government. 

5. That having excited their hopes, he suddenly recalled the 
emancipating Viceroy, and encouraged a furious revival of sectarian 
strife, 

6. That he was solemnly warned by Earl Fitzwilliam that this 
course would raise a flame in Ireland that nothing but the force of 
arms could keep down. 

7. That Pitt, thus warned, persevered in his course, raised the 
flame, and the predicted sanguinary consequences followed. 

8. That the rebellion, thus provoked, was intended and utilised to 
facilitate the Union. 

9. That classes who, if left to themselves, would have fused into 
a national brotherhood, were transformed by the passions evoked in 
civil war into opposing forces, animated by fierce reciprocal hostility. 

10, That the Union, in its results in Ireland, has all the features 
of its parentage, and displays the true character of the forces by 
which it was produced. 

Lord Cornwallis, at one part of his career, appears to have believed 
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that the Irish people neither thought of nor cared about the Union. 
Lord Hardwicke, who succeeded him as Viceroy, in a paper drawn 
up at the end of the summer of 1801, expressed his fear that the 
strong and unabated aversion to the Union which largely prevailed, 
“‘might be unhappily confirmed, to the incalculable injury of the 
Empire.” On this our historian remarks that no such aversion was 
displayed at the General Election in 1802 : 

“ Though this was the first occasion since the Union in which the 
constituencies had the opportunity of expressing their opinion on the 
conduct of their representatives on that great question, the Union 
appears to have borne no part whatever in the election, and it is 
stated that not a single member who had voted for it was for that 
reason displaced.” 

This apparent apathy was the result, not of indifference to, or 
approval of, the Union, but of the stunning blow the Union had 
given the country, and which paralysed the constituencies to an ex- 
tent that suppressed, for the time, the expression of their hatred of 
that measure. ‘Their condition resembled that of a man laid pros- 
trate by a violent blow which disables him from seeking reparation 
until he recovers some energy. The Duke of Wellington, when Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, had been Irish Secretary in 1807. He knew the 
popular feeling on the criminal destruction of the Irish Parliament. 
He wrote from Portugalin 1810: ‘‘ The Ministers are not aware of 
the great and general detestation of the Union They forget 
the political situation of Ireland, the detestation of the whole people 
of the connection, and particularly of the Union, and all the 
measures which have been the consequence of it.” 

Mr. Lecky ends his valuable book by contrasting the success of 
England in governing India with her failure in governing Ireland. 
He accounts for the contrast by saying that Irish affairs have been in 
the very vortex of English party politics, while India has hitherto 
lain outside their sphere. Home Rule would remove Ireland from 
English party politics, and commit her affairs to her own control. 
The historian’s final inference from the Irish failure is, that it teaches 
the folly of conferring power where it is certain to be misused, and 
of weakening, in the interests of any political theory or speculation, 
those great pillars of social order on which true liberty and all real 
progress ultimately depend. 

Just so. The Union conferred power over Ireland on the English 
Parliament, by which it was certain to be misused; and by which it 
has been so effectually misused that Mr. Lecky himself says, in words 
I have already quoted: “ After ninety years of direct British Govern- 
ment, the condition of Ireland is universally recognised as the chief 
scandal and the chief weakness of the Empire.” 


W. J. O'N. Daunt. 





SOME ASPECTS OF SENTIMENT: 


A COMPARISON. 


THERE is, perhaps, no department of literature which so completely 
defies a general criticism as the English novel, yet none where 
people give their opinions more authoritatively. Every one who reads 
at all feels himself qualified to pass judgment on a novel, and is 
guided in doing so by the preference he entertains for the class of 
fiction that appeals to him most strongly. ‘The same is true, no 
doubt, in the other forms of literature, but to a much less extent. 
In poetry there are rules of form which cannot be broken with 
impunity ; in the drama the play is circumscribed by the exigencies 
of the stage; in philosophy the author has a definite system to 
maintain ; but in the novel there are hardly any restrictions of time 
and space; the writer may make what use of incident he pleases, and 
while primarily dealing with human action may go on to include the 
subject matter of poetry, science and philosophy. 

Moreover, the differentiation of the novel into the historical, 
religious, realistic and domestic, makes comparison difficult. There 
is but one great link of connection between them, and this is to be 
found in sentiment; showing that in England, at any rate, it is from 
the domestic novel that all have taken their rise. 

Yet that the domestic novel now-a-days does not hold the high 
place that once it did, that the palates of readers who make any 
pretensions to a literary character are cloyed with the sweets of 
love descriptions, that sentimentality is very different from sentiment, 
and a sentimental man quite another being, in general estimation, to 
aman of sentiment, would seem to be incontestable. Hundreds of 
sentimental stories are issued yearly, and the supply is undoubtedly 
due to the demand for them; yet these are not the novels that 
create a sensation, and around which is waged the battle of the 
critics. Discussion is aroused rather upon those authors who take 
up what in the old novel would be regarded as a side issue, concen- 
trating themselves upon some one particular point, whether plot, 
character, religion, or philosophy, and making the domesticity of the 
book the mere vehicle of the special purpose. 

Consequently, though at first sight it may seem cut of place to 
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compare Richardson with Hardy, Meredith and Oscar Wilde, yet, 
inasmuch as they have made use of the same ideas and the same 
situations, it is interesting to see to what the difference in their 
treatment of them is due. 

The domestic novel may be said to have begun when the worthy 
printer of Derby published his History of Pamela. The way that 
the idea of writing such a book occurred to him is significant. He 
had been asked by a bookseller to compile a complete letter-writer, 
that might serve the ladies of the middle classes who were not 
versed in polite literature as a model for correspondence. Richardson 
took a servant girl as the imaginary correspondent, and then intro- 
ducing a narrative to enhance the interest of the letters, he produced 
his Pamela, with the intention of both instructing and interesting 
his readers, so that they might learn simultaneously the art of letter- 
writing and the art of virtue. The novel began, therefore, in a 
series of letters, ‘the most natural as well as the most improbable 
way of recounting a narrative,” according to one of its earliest 
critics, 

Richardson avows his object : he writes for the women, and, be it 
noted, for the women of the bourgeoisie. Lilly had written his 
Euphues for the ladies of the Court of Elizabeth, introducing into 
England the results of the classical revival on the Continent, at a 
time when ladies were devoted to Latin and Greek, and scholarship 
was finding its way into drawing-rooms. 

Addison wrote his essays in the Spectator to be read at the tea- 
tables of the upper classes, and attempted by this means to improve 
the condition of society. His circle was far wider than Lilly’s, but 
it was essentially a polite circle. Occasionally there are traces of an 
appeal to the middle classes, but they are rare, and it is only when 
Richardson appears that the support of these latter is directly sought. 
Richardson, consequently, was driven back on sentiment as the only 
note which could arrest the attention of his readers, and the only 
motif those readers could understand. The miller’s daughter cannot 
understand the antithetical conceits of Sir Piercie Shatton, nor would 
Pamela have understood the scholarly ethics of Addison. 

Yet Richardson had none of the qualities that one would expect 
to find in the founder of a school. He was a bourgeois philanthro- _ 
pist, honest and respectable to a fault, a living platitude both at his 
business and his home at Hampstead. He had none of the charac- 
teristics of the literary wit, nor even of the literary hack. It was 
rare for an author in those days not to have known the inside of the 
Fleet; but Richardson never owed a penny, andthe Government 
owed him £3000. Moreover—and this is the secret of his success— 
there was much in his temperament that at the present day would be 
called priggishness. His mind was feminine, his friendships with 
the sex were feminine, and though he says, with a purr of moral 
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satisfaction, that his lady correspondents are his daughters, yet they 
call him not father, but papa. Richardson is to be regarded as the 
representative of the ideas current among the women of his time. 
He has a firm belief in Providence, is keenly alive to the consolations 
of religion, and with him, 
“, ... tolove 
It is to be all made of sighs and tears.” 


His philosophy is infected with the same spirit. It is as watery 
as that of Jean Jacques, it re-discovers the simplest truths, and 
enunciates them anew, it sees a principle in the dullest fact, for 
philosophy was, as has well been said, ‘‘ on its way from the study to 
the street ;” and had to pass through the drawing-room and the 
parlour. Butto gain a hearing there it had to take a new guise, it 
had to drop its old air of severity, its talk of axioms, first principles 
and dry light, and appeal to the heart rather than the mind. Hence 
grew sentiment and with it the novel of Richardson. To say that 
‘sentiment had not existed before the time of which we are treating 
would be to exaggerate ; what may be confidently stated is that it had 
never appeared inthe same form. It is difficult to make nice dis- 
tinctions on so vague a subject; sentiment has had many shades of 
meaning, it has been passion in love-lyrics, patriotism in the mouths 
of rhetoricians and orators, it has been mysticism in Italy, investing 
love with religious attributes, and it has been the inspiration of 
chivalry. Sir Parzival is as much the exponent of sentiment as 
Don Quixote. But at the time of Richardson one sees that this 
sentiment had lost its medieval religious character and had become 
ethical. The change at once accounts for the popularity of such 
books as those of Cervantes, shows that Don Quixote was not far 
removed from the actual sympathies of the time, and that his English 
imitator, Sir Launcelot Greaves, was a possible character. The pub- 
lication of such a book to-day would be looked upon as a satire ; it 
had a serious interest in the eighteenth century. Abuses now-a- 
days are remedied by Act of Parliament; then the people required a 
fighting champion. 

Our worthy little printer therefore attains a dignity to which, at 
first sight of him, we should deny his claim. He is the exponent of 
the sentiment of his age, he is the champion of the sex, the philoso- 
pher of the parlour, the first to advocate the rights of women, 
especially their right of maintaining their honour. The battle is 
over now, and since it has been won, and the opposing party utterly 
vanquished and silenced, it requires an effort to call up the circum- 
stances under which it was fought. Buta glance at one of the plays 
of the period brings the whole matter clearly into view. The wild 
oats theory is accepted as a principle, it is only later that sophistic 
arguments are called in to establish it. The professional rowé is not 
the villain but the hero of the piece; there is supposed to be nothing 
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repulsive in his character ; he is often an excellent fellow in all other 
respects, witty, generous, and not seldom conscious that his conduct 
brings a lot of trouble upon his victims, but he cannot help himself; 
he has a part to play, and he is convinced that his gallantry is 
pleasing, else why should gallantry exist? That it did exist we 
make no doubt, despite the fact that Lamb has called it ‘ the arti- 
ficial comedy,” “a passing pageant where we should sit as uncon- 
cerned at the issues, for life or death, as at a battle of the frogs and 
mice,” When Congreve and Wycherley wrote, these artificialities 
were part of real life, and the protest to their continuance lies in the 
novels of Richardson. The ears of even the politest society could 
tolerate much that now would startle the callers in a drawing-room 
into a hurried leave-taking. One catches the true tone of this 
society better from the dedications of the popular books than from 
anywhere else. The Persian tales ‘‘do indeed,” says their translator, 
Mr. Philips, “seem in a particular manner contrived for the enter- 
tainment of the ladies, who have been always eminent for the refined 
passions and amiable virtues of life.” The translator of the 
Arabian Nights assures his readers that these stories are ‘‘ Fabulous, 
indeed, but very diverting,” and “if they have any inclination to 
profit by the examples of virtue and vice, they may reap an advan- 
tage from it not to be reaped from other stories, which are more 
proper to corrupt than to reform our manners.” To what lengths 
the imitations of the Arabian Nights could be carried is seen in the 
Bijoux Indiscrets of the French philosopher Diderot, stories by which 
the philosopher no doubt meant to inculcate virtue, and which his 
readers no doubt found “ fabulous, indeed, but very diverting.” 

Yet it was books like these which Thackeray, in The Virginians, 
describes Colonel Lambert reading to his daughters, as polite, edifying, 
and withal diverting literature ; it was books like these which held 
their ground until they were displaced by the novels of Richardson. 
The diverting literature disappears. Richardson’s editor hopes that 
“considerate readers will not enter upon the perusal of the piece 
before them as if it were designed only to divert and amuse. The 
story is not its sole end, it is rather a vehicle to the instruction.” 
These italics continually appear in the letters themselves. They 
constitute, if we may judge the past from the present, one of the 
best proofs of the author’s feminine mind, while a more cynical 
critic would fortify his argument by referring to their prolixity. 
And the emotion that is displayed therein, the tears that are shed, 
the sighs that are uttered, the play on such words as sympathy 
and terror, fainting and trembling! Kichardson had caught the 
feminine nature and spirit, through a too thorough devotion to 
their society. He had become a man of sentiment, Yet one can 
forgive him the prolixity of his eight-volumed novels, since in one 
of them is found such a creature as Clarissa Harlowe. Undoubtedly 
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she is one of the noblest heroines of English fiction. Yet to find 
another heroine with whom to compare her, we have to come right 
down to our own time—we have had to wait until Mr. Hardy gave 
us Tess of the D'Urbervilles. Let us enter into a rather minute com- 
parison, for, by so doing, we may best see the change which sentiment 
has undergone. The leading conception is the same with both 
authors: both Clarissa and Tess are pure women, and both are 
ruined, yet both are none the less pure. The idea is something 
more than a paradox. Both Richardson and Hardy mean to express 
a truth. They express it in different ways. 

Clarissa is just entering upon womanhood when the story begins, 
without a thought save that of obeying her parents in all they com-- 
mand; a Lady Bountiful to the poor, her days are passed in a fixed 
routine ; she is a quiet, unobtrusive country girl. Then Lovelace 
appears, and the long duel begins which is to culminate in her dis- 
honour and death. She does not love him, but she actively dislikes 
her other suitors, She is charmed with his manners and appearance ; 
he is violently in love with her; it would have been a brilliant 
match for both parties. Yet all she feels for himis a shy, uncertain 
preference as compared with her other suitors. There would have 
been no heart-breaking on her side had he passed out of her life. 
She would have missed the sight of an agreeable presence, but there 
would have been hardly a sigh for the loss of it. 

Then the plot thickens, circumstances become too strong for her. 
Her sister is jealous of her, her brother is the sworn enemy of Love- 
lace, her father fixes the day for her marriage with the man she 
hates, and the day has almost come. Her one friend is miles away, 
a girl like herself, from whom she cannot look for support, but only 
consolation. She meets Lovelace, and puts herself under his pro- 
tection. Lovelace and Fate henceforth are too strong for her; ske 
has to fight unequal odds. Only a heroine could have maintained 
the unequal battle so long. 

There is no situation more tragic than that in which Clarissa finds 
herself when she has to choose between Lovelace and marriage with 
Solmes, and the grimmest point of all is that she, who is capable of 
love and worthy of it, has not found a man deserving of it. Had 
she loved Lovelace, the story would have been commonplace enough ; 
but she is afraid of him, she distrusts him, it is only his personal 
advantages that call the preference she feels for him into being. 
Yet she will trust to that preference and hope against hope, rather 
than marry a man for whom she feels not even the semblance of the 
love that she knows to exist somewhere, though it has not crossed 
her path. Clarissa was but a girl, so little used to think indepen- 
dently, so scrupulous in her endeavours to reconcile her repugnance 
to her father’s wishes with the feeling that dutifulness to parental 
authority should be paramount with her, that even at the last she 
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hesitates, refuses to go, and has resigned herself to re-enter the house, 
when Lovelace’s confederates give the preconcerted alarm, and in 
the excitement of fear she becomes a passive agent and is carried off. 
Even after that, it is only by dint of repeated plots that Lovelace 
accomplishes his purpose. So long as she is a free agent, she repels 
him, but she is duped and tricked at the last, and with Clarissa loss 
of honour is loss of everything. Nothing remains for her but death, 
and she dies with the resignation of the Christian martyr that indeed 
she is. 

Clarissa is a real logical character from the beginning to the end 
of the story, true to herself alike in the loathing with which she 
rejects Lovelace’s offer to make reparation and in the calmness with 
which she awaits her death: it was sentiment that prompted her to 
both. Richardson was delineating a perfect woman. It was only 
his critics, his correspondents, who, before he published the last few 
volumes of the work, wrote beseeching him to spare Clarissa. They 
reminded him that he had the power to do so. ‘‘ You can save the 
soul of Lovelace,” writes one of them ; but his answer was the publi- 
cation of her ruin and death. And no one can doubt that Richardson 
was right. His conception demanded such a result; art and human 
nature pointed in the same direction; and those who to-day wonder 
at the eager excitement with which the last volumes were expected, 
and are inclined to doubt the genuineness of the sorrow with which 
they were read, need but look back a few years and remember how 
Dickens played upon the tears of the people in his account of the 
death of Little Nell. For the moment, sentiment was as powerful 
as it had been in the days of Richardson. 

But let us turn to Tess of the D'Urbervilles, and see Mr. Hardy’s 
handling of the same tragic theme. ‘Tess is, like Clarissa, a country 
girl, but, though her lineage be high and knightly blood is in her 
veins, her father is a country huckster and carrier, and her surround- 
ings are squalid and miserable. She is a girl, though her appearance 
is that of a woman. Her mind is innocent, for it is a blank; it 
does not actively think, it simply receives impressions that give the 
necessary impulse for action, but do not force themselves into being 
subjects for her thought. It is only after the first tragic scene is. 
over that her mind awakes. Till then she is just a country girl, 
passively changing her mood as things around her change, a piece of 
Nature blossoming too soon, like a flower in winter, only to be nipped 
by the first cold wind. They who should have guarded her never 
saw the danger, or thought it useless to try to alter the inevitable; 
and it was but fitting that her destroyer should be a coarse animalism 
like Alec D’Urberville, fitting that Nature in her most brutal form 
should destroy Nature in her fairest. But there is no sentiment in - 
these opening chapters, simply because Tess is conscious of nothing. 
Her shrinking from her destroyer was involuntary, a mere physical 
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act over which she had no control, just in the same way as she would 
have shrunk from any other repulsive object in Nature, just as the 
bird shrinks from the snake and yet forgets it has the power to fly 
away. 

But, whereas Clarissa is done to death by-her shame, it is only 
after her shame that Tess wakes into life, only then that her mind 
begins to work, only then that she recognises that there is such a 
power as love. Tess henceforth becomes a psychological study, and 
it is here that we detect the change which the old sentiment of 
Richardson has undergone. ‘Tess is a pure woman sti]l (and Mr. 
Hardy is perfectly just in his treatment), but Tess knows it. She 
was altogether sinned against ; she is conscious of no sinning. The 
child is dead; the evidence of guilt is gone ; she is forty miles from 
home; who will know? Her mind is active now. Yet, on the 
other hand, Nature and her associations are at work on her mind. 

The languorous heat of mid-summer in the fields, the glare of the 
sun, and the cool of the long twilights, weaken the resolutions of the 
past winter. She loves Clare from the same instinct that he loves 
her. The irresistible attraction of form is too strong for them both ; 
their love on both sides is against their better judgment. Then 
comes the marriage, accompanied by all the signs of evil omen that 
still obtain a lingering belief among the country-folk, and then the 
parting. The novel at once becomes a tragedy. ‘Tess is caught up 
and whirled hither and thither by external influences that are too 
strong for her. 

Winter has come. The work in the open fields, with the rain 
pouring mercilessly down, the racking, exhausting toil in the barn 
when the snow lies thick on the ground, the farmer’s tyranny, the 
appearance of Alec D’Urberville as a converted preacher, the revival 
of his old passion for her, and his lapse from grace; her father’s 
death, and her mother’s removal to Kingsbere, where lie Tess’s 
knightly ancestors; her hungering for Clare’s return, and finally her 
consent to live with Alec; Clare’s return and discovery of her; the 
murder, the arrest, the execution, combine to form one of the grimmest 
tragedies ever conceived of by the human mind. 

But how different to Richardson! Richardson draws his perfect 
woman, Clarissa, and appeals for approval to the moral sense. Hardy 
describes a pure woman, and defies the moral sense to condemn her. 
It is a polemical novel. Clarissa is overcome by the assiduous 
plotting of Lovelace, who is as much before the reader’s eyes as 
Clarissa herself, Tess gives way in the first instance because she is 
ignorant of evil; in the second, because the whole world is against 
her; the bitterly hard episodes of her life have an influence that is 
irresistible, and her family was starving. Nature deluded her in the 
first case, and angrily overcame her in the second. Tess was never 
@ woman standing apart from Nature, until Clare returned and she 
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saw what she had done. It was not till then that she saw things in 
their true proportion, that she caught a glimpse of Justice, and 
straightway murdered her betrayer. 

We have now seen how completely different is the treatment of a 
similar idea when undertaken by Mr. Hardy from that of Richardson ; 
but the difference is all the more startling when we compare Richard- 
son’s Lovelace, his arch-deceiver, with Mr. Oscar Wilde’s Dorian Gray. 
Neither they, nor their authors, have anything incommon, There is 
no trace of the feminine mind in Mr. Wilde; nor does he write for 
the bourgeoisie. But Dorian Gray and Lovelace may be compared, 
just in so far as their aims are identical. Their common trait is 
selfishness, but whereas Dorian is an epicurean, Lovelace is simply a 
man of pleasure. He has no philosophy, no epigrams to fortify his 
resolutions, no cynicism, only brutality; and therefore, he is more 
liable to fits of repentance. Lovelace is quite convinced of the 
difference between good and evil, and accordingly has occasional 
twinges of conscience, though they result in nothing but his own 
gratification. Dorian disdains to make any such distinction, since 
he never doubts the standard of judgment that lies solely in his 
personal pleasure. Yet he is by far the more attractive as well as 
the more accomplished of the two. He is never stupidly honest, and 
he talks delightfully ; and he is too artistic to obey his love in pre- 
ference to his esthetic perceptions. In his appreciation of Form, he 
would like to forget that Form is only attainable through the medium 
of Matter. Lovelace is grosser and more material. 

In short, there is not a grain of sentiment in Dorian’s character ; 
he has all the cold-bloodedness of a theory, he is a sensationalist 
pure and simple, too momentary to be capable of passion. He will 
have nothing to do with consequences, he lives in and for the pre- 
sent, reserving to himself the right to ignore whatsoever he will. 
Thus, if he commits an action and evil consequences ensue, those 
consequences to him are the present, also ignorable at will. 

But Lovelace is almost capable of a grand passion. He has all 
the ardour requisite, but lacks the requisite stability, through his 
intense selfishness. It is a matter of selfish pride to him that he 
treats his victims well. He is serious in his offer to make what 
reparation he can to Clarissa, yet is seriously glad immediately after- 
wards that his magnanimous offer is not accepted. His sole point 
of difference from the other wild spirits of his period seems to be 
that he did not settle down after his wild oats were sown and reaped ; 
and Richardson, be it remembered, intended, in drawing this cha- 
racter, to warn his generation against what in those days was the 
generally accepted belief, that the wild youth makes a steady 
husband. 

But sentiment has to do with virtue rather than with vice, and 
the man of sentiment, in Richardson’s eyes the perfect man, is drawn 
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to the life for our edification in the person of Sir Charles Grandison. 
The companion picture is Clarissa, the perfect woman. If they could 
but have come together, how delighted the worthy Richardson would 
have been! Yet the general opinion now-a-days would incline to pity 
Clarissa, and think her happier in her death. We have lost the use 
of the word deportment, and with it the power to appreciate Sir 
Charles. Lord Chesterfield himself could have found no flaw in his 
manners, though he might have chafed a little at his tone. He is 
the very incarnation of goodness in high places, the ‘‘ magnificent 
man” of the Ethics to all outward appearance. He is never in a 
hurry, always dignified and cool, but once losing his temper, and even 
then it was a burglar that provoked him. He is the fixed star round 
which the whole group of his acquaintance decorously revolves. The 
men acknowledge their inferiority to him, the women humbly adore. 
Four of them are in love with him; he is too much for their peace 
of mind, yet they are not jealous of one another. Their positions to 
one another are regulated by their relative position to him, and he 
accepts their worship. The god will accept their offerings with the 
severest impartiality. But Sir Charles is not a moral prig. He 
would be if he were to be reproduced in the flesh now-a-days ; but a 
hundred years ago he would only have seemed so in the eyes of a man 
like Squire Western. There seems to have been no middle course 
then—either a man talked morality or the reverse ; while at present 
both these courses are regarded as extremes. Politeness consisted 
not in the concealment of the feelings, but in the expression of them. 
Weeping was never so contagious as then; the bare recital of a 
trivial circumstance called forth ‘tears of complaisance” from the 
listener ; resignation held a high place in the scheme of the virtues. 
Friends took it in turn to play the Greek Chorus to one another, 
and tragedy was the vehicle, not only for morals, but for moralising. 
In such a society as this, Sir Charles naturally became the ladies’ 
hero ; let us see who are his direct descendants. 

First in the direct line of descent come the heroes of Mackenzie. 
Harley in the Man of Feeling, Annesley in the Man of the World, 
are worthy men, profoundly convinced that a trust in Providence and 
careful training in infancy and youth are the essentials to holy living 
and dying. Stories are told of children’s doings, which children would 
now regard as trite even in their earliest primers. Sentiments are 
gravely set forth, compared with which the old copy-book headings 
are profoundly metaphysical. Where should we look to find a sen- 
tence such as this ?— 

“Could we suppose the infant audience of a European nursery 
transported to the sea-shore where a ship laden with slaves is just 
landing, the question would be universal, ‘Who shall set these poor 
people free ?’” 

Sentiment has passed from the parlour to the nursery. Richardson 
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writes to prove the duty of filial obedience ; Mackenzie, the duty on 
the part of parents to train up their children in the way they should 
go. Far different from this is the Vicar of Wakefield. The Vicar 
has a right to moralise by virtue of his profession, and he does it 
delightfully. Parson Adams and Dr. Harrison are his brothers ; 
scholarly men and not worldly-minded, they fill their proper place in 
preaching the sentiment that the laity are to put into practice, 
Adams and Harrison occur quite properly in the novels of Fielding, 
but Sir Charles Grandison has no need to go to church—is he not 
the perfect man ? 

But their preaching was attended with excellent results. They 
were fortified with Miss Edgeworth’s Moral Tales; but about the 
time she wrote we begin to see that virtue was getting commonplace, 
and the more obvious rules of morality accepted at once without 
investigation, and regarded as platitudes. Too loud a profession of 
goodness is not only growing tedious, but people begin to scent 
hypocrisy underneath it. Hence the character of Joseph Surface. 
Indeed, we may say that Miss Austen is the last writer of merit who 
has dealt exclusively with sentiment. Life in her novels is not on a 
large scale, the home circle is quiet and narrow. Yet the titles of 
two of her books in especial, Sense and Sensibility, and Pride and 
Prejudice, indicate that she belongs to the earlier rather than the 
later school of writers. 

But after her, sentiment at once decayed. ‘There is none of it in 
Scott ; it appears occasionally in some of Lord Lytton’s novels under 
the form of philosophy, but it is learned and abstruse rather than 
homely and simple; and at the last it is held up to the completest 
ridicule by Mr. Meredith in The Egoist. Sir Willoughby is but a 
trousered Sir Charles Grandison,.and has a “ Court suit in his ward- 
robe.” He is born a hundred years too late. The anachronism has 
turned his virtues into vices, The perfect man has become a moral 
prig. People have become too critical; they wish to spy out what 
lies behind the mask. Ineffable conceit imposes only for the moment ; 
they find that the Sphinx is silent only because it has no answer to 
give. Not a lady in the land but what would have been ready to 
swoon to earth had Sir Charles offered his hand in marriage, while 
Sir Willoughby is jilted twice, and even his humblest admirer sees his 
faults. An army captain is preferred before him, and his secretary 
marries her who is almost his bride. He cannot understand it—such 
behaviour is indecorous; and Sir Willoughby is shocked. He is pre- 
cisely one of those men who are capable of being shocked, and the 
shock comes not to his ear but to his understanding. He does not 
lift up his hands in amazement to shut out the sound; he rather 
invites an explanation, and meets a passionate, hardly articulate cry 
of distress with a ponderous though polished argument. His sentences 
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are periods; his great thoughts are not to be glibly spoken. Strike 
such a man, and he would expect your arm to wither for the pre- 
sumption. 

Thus it comes about that, instead of appearing the perfect man, to: 
all save a few of the neighbouring dowager ladies who may be sup- 
posed to remember the old régime, Sir Willoughby appears in the 
light of a contemptible canting hypocrite. Hero worship has died 
out, for the hero has feet of clay. Sir Charles has been brought back 
to life, only to be received with flouts and gibes. A moral aphorism 
is greeted with a shrug of the shoulders, and with an acquiescence 
that is ready and immediate, because an aphorism is tedious. The 
nation has educated itself into a higher culture, which regards 
aphorisms as platitudes, and will have nothing to do with sighs and 
tears. Love is to be made of sterner stuff, The novel is to possess 
both hero and heroine: in Richardson there is but one of these. 
Neither in Pamela nor in Clarissa Harlowe is there a hero, nor in 
Sir Charles Grandison is there a heroine, and to have introduced 
them would have meant the prolonging of the tale into two extra 
volumes at least. Compared with either of these the modern novel 
is short, and its shortness is in itself an indication of the change it 
has undergone. Modern civilisation has cut the ground from under 
its feet. A journey from London to Edinburgh by coach offered 
material enough for a long novel. There were highwaymen and 
village inns, and the overturning of the coach meant only a broken 
leg at the worst. Now the journey takes but nine hours, and, how- 
ever full of incidents it may be, it will only suffice for a short story. 

Consequently, the novelist has two courses left open to him, he 
may either depend for his success upon his treatment of character, 
or his management of plot; he may be psychological and analytical, 
or, if he manages his plot well, he may merit the old literary character: 
of being an ingenious author. It is but rarely that the two types 
are combined into a harmonious whole ; and but few of the leading 
novelists of the day appeal to the whole of their readers equally. 
Their works appear rather to be addressed to different sets of people ; 
they each have their coterie which calls them master, and which bids 
the “ profanum vulgus” (identified, if we mistake not, in their 
minds with the general reading public) to hold aloof, and only 
admits them on payment of entrance fee and subscription. 

The old creed is outworn. "Women have come to recognise that 
they have other duties besides preserving their honour and educating 
their children to a belief in Providence. They no longer need a 
worthy little bundle of respectabilities like Richardson to plead their 
cause, they can speak quite as forcibly for themselves. Resignation 
is no longer the chief virtue in a woman; they have caught the 
critical spirit of the age, and ventured so far as to question the very 
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Providence which a century ago, was the chief ground of their hope. 
Goldsmith’s famous lines on woman’s “ stoop to folly” would meet 
with but little acceptance now-a-days: 


“To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom—is to die.” 


The modern treatment of the same idea is rather to recommend a 
living down of the scandal, or the expression of a doubt whether 
after all the sin was or was not voluntary. What the grammarians 
call oxymoron is one of the prevailing ideas of the day, with an im- 
portance assigned to it beyond that of a mere verbal usage. “His 
honour rooted in dishonour stood,” says Tennyson of Sir Launcelot ; 
Richardson, we fancy, would have said he was either honourable or 
dishonourable, and would not have admitted that the puzzle was 
solved by saying he was both. 

And it is here that perhaps the great change in literature is most 
to be noticed. The modern will acknowledge nothing as too subtle 
for his powers of penetration: he will face any problem and propose 
his solution. Recognising the complexity of character, he will pro- 
ceed with his analysis until he not only discovers the ultimate 
ingredients, but also the points at which they come into contact and 
produce a result with which at first sight they have nothing in com- 
mon. It is often only when the investigator is baffled in his 
researches and can carry them no further, that he betakes himself to 
cynicism and epigram. And if it be remembered that, side by side 
with this, the novelist is also alive to the influence of external sur- 
roundings upon character, an influence like that of the Greek Nemesis, 
but stripped of all its religious character, and therefore inducing the 
hero not to resign himself to his fate with folded hands, but to 
struggle against it, we see how it is that so much importance is 
given to grimness, to tragic power, to the human mind and Nature in 
their bleakest and most solitary aspects. 

To describe a novel as sentimental is to suggest that it contains 
sorry reading, and will only be acceptable to readers of a very inferior 
culture. It is to the gallery of the theatre that melodrama appeals 
most strongly, and it is in the gallery that the sentimental songs of 
a music-hall gain an encore for the singer. It is with difficulty that 
the pit can be induced to shed tears, though their laughter is easily 
aroused, As for the stalls, they will neither laugh nor weep. 

To deny the existence of the high-class sentimental novel does 
not, of course, exclude from the novel the expression of sentiment. 
There is usually one sentimental character in every novel, but it is rarely 
either the most important or the most popular of the characters. The 
tendency is rather to join sentiment with humble life and general 
want of sophistication. Sentiment of late has been relegated to the 

the dialect sketches. Fiction has been much devoted to 
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the interests of the “clever little woman,” who, like Becky Sharpe, 
has enough to do to keep her head above water. Few care to see 
the dropping of Amelia’s tears, still fewer would be moved by a 
sight of them to weep in sympathy. Fielding closes one of his 
chapters with the following sentence : 

“Here Booth stopped a moment and wiped his eyes, and Miss 
Matthews, perhaps out of complaisance, wiped hers.” 

If we are to believe contemporary evidence, the whole reading 
public of Great Britain did the same, “ perhaps out of complaisance.” 
At the present day there are but few who would openly advocate the 
efficacy of ‘‘a good cry.” ' 

J. B. Firta. 





THE MODERN PROTECTIVE SYSTEM. 


Ir the early exponents of Political Economy could revisit the 
world at the present day, they would, no doubt, feel considerably 
astonished to find how partial is the hold taken by their science upon 
civilised society. Doctrines which came almost as revelations, and 
which seemed destined soon to produce grand moral as well as 
economical reforms, by binding all nations into a vast commercial 
brotherhood with one common interest, are not merely set at nought, 
but are looked on as being absolutely pernicious by the majority of 
civilised men. The work supposed to have been accomplished by 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, Mill, and their fellows, so far from being 
completed, is still only in the initiatory stage of progress, and there 
yet remains ample scope for the energies of all who may be disposed 
to aid in the advancement of economical truth. 

Such being the case, there is every reason to welcome the appear- 
ance of a work like that of Mr. B. R. Wise,’ upon the subject of 
the modern Protective system. The author not only possesses a 
thorough knowledge of the question in all its details, but his 
residence in New South Wales, where for some time he held the 
position of Attorney-General, has given him special facilities for 
becoming acquainted with the arguments of those who maintain the 
advantages of commercial isolation as a means of furthering the 
material welfare of nations. The question has of late been a pro- 
minent one in Australia, the Colony of Victoria having embarked on 
a thorough-going system of Protection, while New South Wales, in 
spite of urgent appeals for retaliation, still maintains the opposite 
policy. In these circumstances, it is natural that the subject should 
be discussed with vigour, and Mr. Wise has therefore had ample 
opportunity for familiarising himself with the most recent and every- 
day expressions of public opinion thereon. 

There can be no question as regards the necessity for a detailed 
examination of the modern theories of Protection. Economists of 
what may be termed the orthodox school, in this country especially, 
are somewhat too prone to assume that the last word upon the merits 
of the subject has been spoken, and that their opponents in America, 
Australasia, and the Continent of Europe, are blinded mainly by 
ignorance of the principles, on which the Free Trade system is 
based. As Mr. Wise points out, the leaders of modern Protection 


1 Industrial Freedom: A Study in Politics. By B. R. Wise. London : Cassell & Co. 
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are fully conversant with the teachings of Mill and Smith; but 
they have taken up certain positions which the arguments of the 
earlier apostles of Free Trade do not directly touch. They maintain 
that the problem is not altogether an economical one. They regard 
Protection as a factor in the distribution, as well as in the production, 
of wealth, and also as a means of social and national development. 
Working men who follow their teachings in the United States and 
Australia profess a disregard for the bearing it may have on the 
grand total of national wealth, provided it secures for them constant 
and well-paid employment. They believe in its efficacy as a means 
of maintaining a high rate of wages, and they mistrust Free Trade as 
@ necessary concomitant of unrestrained competition, and its assumed’ 
tendency to cause a downward movement in the amount of remunera- 
tion falling to the worker’s share. In their opinion, competition 
with the comparatively low wages and low profits obtainable in 
Europe is incompatible with the advantages they enjoy, and they 
are therefore quite prepared to uphold a policy which is assumed 
to provide an efficient safeguard for their position, Consequently, 
the so-called “friend of the working man,” both in the States and 
the Australian colonies, is of necessity a Protectionist. 

According to List, who is a standard authority upon the subject 
in Germany, the world is not yet ripe for the practical realisation of 
the universal cosmopolitanism which the general establishment of Free 
Trade would entail, and he maintains that, “ It is the task of national 
economy to accomplish the economical development of the nation, and 
to prepare it for admission into the universal society of the future.” 
He asserts that men may be trusted as individuals in internal com- 
merce, but not in international. Mr. Wise pertinently asks why ? 
But it is hardly necessary to say that List’s work contains no argument 
which can be regarded as a reply to this simple question. The main 
contention of modern Protectionists seems, however, to centre round 
the theory that under Free Trade the rich may grow richer, but that the 
poor must grow poorer. They assume that international commerce tends 
to produce an uniform rate of wages, and that uniformity for tariff- 
protected countries means descending to a lower level. Pauper 
labour forms the basis of every scientific theory of Protection, and 
this is the fact which renders the maintenance of the system so easy 
in the New World and Australia. 

Mr. Wise thinks that the revival of Protection has little significance 
as a fiscal controversy, and that it is due mainly to the stress of 
exceptional difficulties arising from morbid industrial conditions. 
He regards it rather as an interruption of a well-defined advance in 
the direction of Free Trade than as a retrograde movement, and 
he thinks there are already strong indications that the advance will 
Shortly be renewed. He prefaces his examination of the causes 
Which have led to this interruption by glancing at the clear and 
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indisputable effects of Free Trade in England upon the question 
of wages “so strongly emphasised in the Protectionist doctrines. 
According to Giffen the rate of wages has increased 100 per cent. 
in this country since 1830, while there has been no increase in the 
cost of living except in the items of meat and house-rent—clothing, 
food generally, and all household requirements being cheaper now 
than at any past time. 

In Mr. Wise’s opinion the revival of Protection in Europe is due 
largely to the development of militarism since the close of the long 
peace. Previous to that, tariffs were being steadily lowered ; but 
the heavy additional outlay necessitated by the general increase of 
armaments during the last thirty years has led to a reversal of 
this policy. The tariff affords a most convenient piece of machinery 
for Chancellors of the Exchequer in search of funds, for the taxpayer 
who would groan loudly at an additional direct impost pays without 
a murmur when fooled by the idea that the despised “foreigner ” is 
the man who is bearing the burden. And the same cause produced 
similar effects in the United States. ‘The exigencies of the great 
Civil War were there seized on as pretexts for the levying of duties 
in all directions, and the vested interests thus created have since 
proved sufficiently powerful to resist all opposition. In Mr. Wise’s 
words, ‘‘ the history of tariff legislation in the United States since 
that date is one of the most disgraceful examples ever offered to 
the world of the methods by which organised wealth is able to 
corrupt a legislative body. The framing of a tariff has been aptly 
described as a game of grab, in which every interest tries to steal 
some public money, and in which one robber assists another in return 
for the permission to do more plundering on his own account.” 

In Canada, Protection has resulted partly from the desire to 
retaliate upon the States, and partly from the necessities of the 
revenue, Direct taxation is more or less difficult in young countries, 
and in their case, as in that of older communities, the tariff affords 
the easiest method of raising funds. The general effect in Canada 
has been to cause public extravagance, and to produce a spirit of 
corruption among public men quite equal to that existing in the 
United States. Ina paper on “The Tariff on Trial,” which ap- 
peared in the North American Review in May 1890, Sir R. J. Cart- 
wright and Mr. Thos. G. Shearman state that : 

‘Shortly before one of our general elections, the present Premier 
of the Dominion (Sir John Macdonald), being pressed for funds, 
deliberately summoned some eighty or ninety of the principal Pro- 
tected manufacturers in Canada to meet him at the Queen’s Hotel 
in Toronto; and then and there, in good set phrase, told them that, 
as the Government had helped them to enrich themselves at the 
public expense, they in return must help the Government to keep 
in place; nor did he dismiss them till they had assessed themselves 
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in a large amount for the purpose of providing a fund wherewith 
to corrupt the electors of the Dominion.” 

These are some of the great evils incidental to the Protective 
system, and Mr. Wise shows plainly what is the true value of the 
so-called advantages which Protectionists claim for the other side of 
the account. They profess to have established a political economy of 
their own, but the world still waits for the Ricardo who is to prove 
that international commerce is injurious, and that national isolation 
isa law of nature. It is true that the position taken up by Hoyt 
(whose work on the subject is a text-book in Australia) that ‘‘ con- 
siderations of patriotism, social ties, kindred and politics,” require — 
nations to trade as little as possible with other nations, is unas- 
sailable by any kind of logic. It is a revelation not yet explained. 
When Protectionists maintain that it is the duty of the State to guide 
individuals in order to develop national resources, and that the State 
knows best to what extent immediate advantages must be sacrificed 
to gain this end, their argument seems to have at least a hazy kind 
of meaning; but when their great American prophet, Carey, gravely, 
and on the authority of “ Providence” and “Nature,” asserts that 
“trade between nations is illegitimate if it runs along parallels of 
latitude, but legitimate along meridians of longitude,” we seem to 
be listening to economical absurdities worthy of Ruskin himself. 

It would, however, be an insult even to that undefinable faculty 
known as common-sense to suppose that balderdash of this kind 
can have any influence in perpetuating the Protective system. Its 
real mainstays are the question of wages and vested interests. As 
regards the former, which is really the grand question for working 
men, Mr. Wise has shown conclusively that the fears of a general 
reduction entertained by them are groundless, and that, in supporting 
Protection, they are voluntarily placing themselves at a disadvantage. 
Free Trade is simply an extension of the principle of the division 
of labour. In other words, it allots to every man the task he is in 
the best position to perform, and thus secures the maximum of 
result for the minimum of effort. Protection, on the other hand, 
turns labour into the less remunerative channels, and thus lessens 
the total production. During the last year of Free Trade in Canada, 
1878, the value of the exports was £825,000, but in 1884 Protection 
had reduced this annual value to £700,000. The amount of duty 
levied by a tariff really represents the amount of labour wasted, and 
the industrial effort of a nation is thrown away to the extent to 
which it is diverted into artificial channels. Working men are 
assured that Protection raises prices; but their teachers carefully 
avoid telling them by whom those increased prices are paid. Cer- 
tainly not by the “foreigner,” for the manufactures produced under 
Protection are clearly not those which can force their way into the 
open market to any appreciable extent. If they could do so the 
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system would be unnecessary; and it is therefore plain that the 
community itself is paying for this supposed advantage. And as 
working men form the majority of every community, they are really 
taxing themselves to pay themselves better wages. It is clearly a 
case of the dog fattening on its own tail. 

But about this question of higher wages in the United States and 
the Colonies a great deal of misapprehension seems to exist. A 
reliable comparison of wages is almost impossible on account of the 
varying circumstances in different places. Working men’s “ friends” 
in those countries usually introduce into their arguments comparisons 
between the wages of English “dockers” and those of mechanics 
among themselves. ‘This is a manifest absurdity, for the ordinary 
“‘docker” is a man quite unskilled, and often, moreover, one who 
finds himself relegated to the dockers’ ranks through his unwilling- 
ness to brook the discipline and steadiness of habit required for any 
constant employment. Mr. Wise quotes indisputable evidence that 
in the most skilled branches of labour wages are higher in England 
than in any country where Protection exists; and he says it is no 
unusual thing to meet on board homeward-bound Australian steamers 
English mechanics returning, disappointed in their expectations of 
earning better wages in the colonies than at home. He admits that 
wages are higher generally in young countries than in old, but the 
difference is chiefly in unskilled branches of employment. And it is 
due to the comparative scarcity of such labour rather than to the 
beneficent influence of tariffs. The great advantage enjoyed by 
working men in young countries arises mainly from the fact that two 
of them are not competing for the work of one, as is so often the case 
in Europe. 

When every article of consumption is protected, as in the Colony of 
Victoria at the present time, with a tariff list of a thousand items, 
it is plain that the whole community is merely taking money from 
one pocket and placing it in the other ; but in spite of this operation, 
wages are actually lower there than in the adjoining Free Trade 
Colony of New South Wales. And the great rival of the United 
States is Free Trade England, not Protected Germany and France, 
where wages are considerably below the English scale. As Mr. 
Wise points out, however, the high prices so much esteemed by 
Protectionists do not necessarily imply high wages. The rate of 
wages is not the true measure of the cost of production. Wages are 
one-third higher in England at the present day than they were 
when wheat was treble its present price. And although Brussels 
lace is a most costly article, the wages paid for its production are 
bordering on the starvation rate. Labour rendered highly efficient 
by mechanical appliances makes the actual labour cost low, and there 
is, therefore, more left to be divided among a reduced number 
of workers. As a general rule, high wages signify a low cost of 
production. 
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With regard to the assumed utility of Protection as a means of 
steadying prices and thus preventing those great fluctuations of trade 
which involve industrial depressions, low wages, and loss of employ- 
ment, Mr. Wise remarks that, according to the Washington Labour 
Bureau, there were in 1886 no less than one million men out of em- 
ployment in the United States. All countries suffered from trade 
depression at that time, it is true, but Free Trade England, where: 
the proportion of industrial bread-winners to the entire population is 
estimated at more than three times that of the United States, 
suffered nothing like this. And the sanguinary fight which recently 
occurred at the Carnegie Steel and Iron Works, near Pittsburg, shows | 
that matters have not improved in this respect. In spite of the pro- 
hibitory import duties now levied on steel and iron under the 
McKinley tariff, American manufacturers find themselves under the 
necessity of making a serious reduction in wages owing to the over- 
stocked condition of their markets, and it was in resisting the en- 
forcement of this change that the pitched battle with the hired 
guardians of their new employés took place. It is the tendency of 
foreign trade to prevent or check these gluts by finding fresh 
markets for surplus stock; but under an efficient Protective system 
there is no outlet, and over-production must tend to bring about a fall 
in prices. Producers generally endeavour to prevent this by the 
creation of pools, trusts, and corners, with a view to cause an 
artificial scarcity ; but failing this, there is a cut-throat competition 
in which all have to suffer. Free Trade, on the other hand, with its 
unlimited markets tends in the opposite direction, the result being 
that under its influence industrial depressions are less frequent and 
less serious than where the Protective system prevails. The trust 
and corner trickery so constantly being resorted to in the United 
States may be regarded as the sting of the commercial viper which 
the country has nursed at so much sacrifice. It shows its gratitude 
by forcing its benefactors to pay famine prices at every possible 
opportunity. 

In connection with this phase of the subject it may be remarked 
that a good illustration of the kind of gratitude shown by protected 
manufacturers is to be found in a recent report of the British Consul 
at Frankfort. German ironmasters, by means of rings, keep prices 
high at home, but force their goods into foreign markets at greatly 
reduced rates. As an instance of this the Consul states that the 
great firm of Thrupp, in 1890, asked from the German railway 
administration £7 5s. per ton for rails of a quality precisely similar 
to those which it was at the same time supplying to Roumania, 
“duty free and carriage paid to Galatz,” at £5 11s. 6d. per ton. 
This is a mode of punishment which “ foreigners” will doubtless 
appreciate, but even Protectionists must admit that for themselves 
it is an expensive one. 

What is known as the Infant Industry argument has played a 
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leading part in Protectionist doctrines in the past, but it is now 
being allowed to drop into the background. As Professor Summer 
remarks, the longer these infants live the bigger babies they become. 
Not one of them has yet been nursed out of babyhood. And as 
soon as one interest finds itself protected, others clamour for a similar 
privilege, so that a nation once started on a wrong course in this 
direction finds itself on an inclined plane leading into the unfathomed 
abyss of human credulity and greed. In the United States the 
Infant Industry argument has had to give place to others less likely 
to jar upon the feeling of national pride. There, in addition to the 
wages fallacy, we find the farmer being fooled by the notion that if 
he taxes himself for the benefit of the home manufacturer, there will 
be an increased demand for his produce. Pay us to make goods at 
a loss and out of our profits we will purchase of your abundance, say 
the manufacturers. The farmer has performed his share of the 
bargain, yet in spite of the subsidised factories around, he and his 
- fellows in the New England States are now fleeing to the West to 
save the wreck of their fortunes. 

Mr. Wise alludes to the error so generally fallen into by working 
men in assuming that Free Trade is associated with what has been 
termed the principle of laissez faire. As a matter of fact, laissez 
faire is not a scientific principle at all, but merely a general expres- 
sion of political art. Free Traders, as such, have nothing to urge 
against State control in any direction. Free Trade acts solely in its 
own province, and does not touch the merits of even the most 
socialistic sentiments in favour of an alteration in the condition of 
the working classes. ‘The contention of its advocates is that in the 
development of the material welfare of a nation, the tendency of 
any obstacles which may be placed in the way of international trade 
is pernicious, and that the effects produced are exactly the opposite of 
what was intended. 

Protection is, indeed, as Mr. Wise remarks, a hydra-headed 
monster. It has appeared, and is still appearing, under a great 
variety of forms. But whether as a nurse for infant industries, as 
an economic force for the creation of patriotism, as a principle con- 
nected with parallels of latitude, as a preventive of trade depressions 
and low wages, or as a check on the principle of competition so much 
denounced by sentimentalists who are too lazy to exercise their 
understanding, all are utterly false. During the last few years a 
great deal of well-disguised effort has been used in England in order 
to initiate a return to this deeply rooted folly of Protection. The 
word is seldom used openly. The system is described as Fair Trade, 
as Imperial Federation, with differential duties in favour of our 
Colonies, or as a means of bringing the misguided foreigne: to his 
senses by the aid of retaliation. Under the latter head the Marquis 
of Salisbury not long since invited the country to consider ti 2 sub- 
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ject from a ‘‘ common-sense” standpoint, and to decide whether an 
appeal to the ancient weapon of retaliation is not the only rational 
course. Mr. Wise, on the other hand, thinks the grand work to be 
accomplished is to drive Protection from the English-speaking world. 
It is clear either that Mr. Wise altogether fails to understand the 
question, or that the economical education of the leader of what 
John Stuart Mill once justly described as the “ stupid party,” still 
stands in need of a few finishing touches. Under the force of cir- 
cumstances the party have received a considerable degree of political 
enlightenment during the last thirty years; Mill’s description happily 
no longer applies with its old force, and perhaps the most charitable. 
construction to be placed on this appeal to what Lord Salisbury 
kindly termed ‘‘ common-sense,” is that it was merely intended to 
catch the votes of the few faithful who still linger in the outer 
darkness, 

It is impossible to do justice to a work like that of Mr. Wise 
within the limits of a Review article. The foregoing is necessarily 
no more than a brief summary of the main points dealt with, and 
any person who desires to become acquainted with all the most recent 
phases of an ancient folly cannot -do better than devote a few hours 
to a perusal of its pages. Questions of political economy are often 
regarded as dry and uninteresting, and as possessing not much more 
practical or moral value than metaphysical discussions concerning the 
Unconditioned. Men who look upon themselves as great moral 
authorities, without troubling themselves to acquire even a smatter- 
ing of its principles, have not hesitated to dub them as unjust and 
pernicious. And as this is the case, it is not surprising that the 
working-classes should err upon the subject. But, as regards the 
question of Protective tariffs, the moral right certainly rests with 
those who strive to establish a common brotherhood of nations rather 
than with the narrow-minded “ patriots,” who do their best to 
establish the conviction that every foreigner is, if not an enemy, a 
man who is not to be allowed to gain any advantage which we can 
possibly keep from his grasp. The patriotic virtues of ever-shifting 
national boundaries constitute a subject of perplexity to many; and 
the economical virtues of the forty-ninth parallel of latitude must be 
a standing puzzle to those resident in its immediate vicinity in North 
America. Moralists and Protectionists carefully avoid these enigmas ; 
but there are already indications that the truth is beginning to dawn, 
and the time is assuredly not far distant when the sagacity of the 
Anglo-Saxon race will sweep all these Protectionist devices into the 
limbo of discarded errors, 

F. W. Haine. 





GLIMPSES OF TOM MOORE. 


“’m told, dear Moore, your lays are sung 
(Can it be true, you lucky man ?) 
By moonlight, in the Persian tongue, 
Along the streets of Ispahan !”— Byron: 


WE know that great men require no statues to keep bright the 
memory of their deeds; whilst a star shines in the heavens the names 
of Galileo and Newton must live; whilst a passion hums in the human 
heart, Shakespeare can never be forgotten; whilst great deeds of 
high and noble daring in the cause of human progress can find their 
worshippers, the names of Francis Xavier, of Vincent de Paul, and 
of John Howard can never be forgotten; the tombs of Napoleon, 
Wellington, and Washington need no trophies; but the world does 
erect to such men as all these—the statue, the tomb, the trophy, or 
the church ; and therefore we demand for Thomas Moore a public 
statue—not an old pagan statue, all glossy and repose, as one sees in 
Dublin; but a national memorial, such as the people of Riga erected 
to Conradin Kreutzeon, the composer. Would that every Irishman 
thought with our countrymen, Sheridan Knowles—‘‘Tom Moore 
against all the lyric poets that ever sung! ” 

In view of one specially historic incident of high importance to be 
commemorated in his Alma Mater, Trinity College, Dublin, this year, 
the celebration of the Tercentenary of the old University on the 
Liffey, when it is expected many distinguished strangers will visit 
the Emerald Isle, something more about one of the most popular 
poets and prose-writers of the last generation cannot fail to re- 
awaken a fresher interest in his career, and give dramatic effect to 
the story of his life and character. 

What manner of man was he? Where was he born? How 
old was he? Whom did he marry? Was he rich or poor? Such 
are the ordinary questions of biographical curiosity ; yet, what light 
do these facts throw on the character of the man, unless we can 
trace how he deported himself under circumstances the most 
ordinary ? 

It is with the sentiments of men of genius we desire to become 
familiar—their habits of thought, rather than of action—their. sen- 
sations of pleasure, pride, or sadness. We would, if we could, observe 
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how he expanded or shrunk up in the crowd, or how he drew up, 
by the magic of his words, a listening throng about him. 

We would observe him in the unreserve of home, and, above all, 
vould be anxious, unseen, to feel the pulse of his sensations, and 
ound the well-source of his inspirations in the solitude of his study. 

It is in this spirit that I am tempted to record some impressions 
f Thomas Moore, for it is to Moore that Ireland is indebted for at 
least the beginning of the association of her name with pure and 
elegant literature. 

The Irish bard was born on the 28th of May 1780 (though it is 
stated that the 28th May 1779 was the date inscribed on Moore’s 

coffin), and everybody knows, or ought to know, that Tom Mooré 
first saw the light in No. 12 Aungier Street, Dublin—a house which 
is still regarded, and ever will be regarded, amongst the remark- 
able houses in Dublin City. ‘“ Blessed,” as he himself has said, 
with “a most amiable father and a mother such as, in heart and 
head, have rarely been equalled,” not a little of his history hinges 
on his mother, worthy in every way of his love. 

From her he inherited that gushing kindliness of nature, as well 
as the more spiritual gift of intellect. 

Genius, the French say, is especially plebeian, and the poet was no 
exception to the rule. 

His father was Garrett Moore, a respectable tradesman in Dublin, 
gifted with plain good sense, and possessing some acquirements. He 
was of convivial habits. The citizens of Dublin have ever been 
remarked for their social and convivial habits, and the ‘‘ young pro- 
digy,” as Moore was designated, was early habituated to society. 

His achievements at Mr. Whyte’s school in Grafton Street when 
“Tom ” was called up as the first speaker in a private theatrical 
entertainment, is now long matter of history. His mother, in order 
to keep his wardrobe on a par with his own and her taste, and 
“as good as his companions’ ”—often rendered necessary by the 
Spartan simplicity of his father, who thought his clothes were always 
remarkably nice—got two suits precisely alike, that the vigilance of 
the father might not be aroused by difference of cut or colour. We 
have Moore’s own record of the value of this watchful care when the 
troubled times before 98 brought him into danger of sharing the 
fate of his chivalrous comrades—of Emmet and other victims of 
patriotic daring and zeal. While in the Grafton Street school, 
Moore made such satisfactory progress that his father thought he 
was justified in transplanting him at fourteen to Trinity College. 
There, although in the midst of much unblushing obsequiousness to 
authority of any and every kind, young Moore acquired and cherished 
that independence of feeling which ever afterwards distinguished 
him. He was remarkable likewise from his earlier years for his 
social temper, and distinguished for his conversational talents and 
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ready wit—at a time when the principles he professed were regarded 
with an evil eye by the political party that ruled Ireland under a 
system destitute of all principle. At his time—and at the period to 
which we have alluded—society in our Irish metropolis was at its 
climax of convivial intercourse. There was greater freedom of 
manner and heartiness of sociality than we can boast of now ; there 
was a more natural gradation of classes and less cliqueism. 

It was not the eternal putting up to be better than they were, but 
a determination to enjoy themselves as they were. There was more 
of the Continental freedom of tone—intellectual enjoyment, with 
heartiness of purpose and much Irish jollity. There is a small 
island, or rather barren rock, on the south side of the Bay of Dublin, 
called Dalkey Island, lying off a town of the same name on the 
mainland. To this island an annual visit was made, which was 
shared by many persons of talent and conviviality, among them 
Curran, the Irish Master of the Rolls, Sir Jonah Barrington, and 
others of the time. The day was always humorously announced in 
the Dublin Morning Post, various royal ceremonies were performed, 
guns were fired, a mock heroic speech delivered from the throne by 
the “ King of Dalkey,” after his majesty was crowned and anointed 
by pouring a beaker of whiskey upon his head. An archbishop 
preached a courtly sermon, a laureate ode was recited, and a dinner 
on the rocks of the “ Kingdom of Dalkey ” concluded the business of 
the day. 

Some of the proceedings were very humorous. Tom Moore in 
1797—then in his seventeenth year—just before the rebellion broke 
out in the Wicklow Mountains, contributed an ode. The lines, not 
being in his works, commenced thus : 


“‘ Hail, happy Dalkey! queen of isles, 
Where justice reigns and freedom smiles !” 


is one of the finest poems of political satire, and thus so young did 
the poet exhibit that spirit for which during his subsequent career 
he has been distinguished. Lord Clare, the zealous supporter of 
constructive sedition in Ireland, could not pass unnoticed the pre- 
sumption of any one calling himself ‘‘ King,” even of a rock. He 
kept the eyes of a true minister of police upon Dalkey, and at last, 
full of official dread of something like treason, he sent for one of the 
Mock Court. The dialogue was excellent : 

“ You, sir, are, I understand, connected with this kingdom of 
Dalkey ?” 

‘“ T am, my lord.” 

‘« Pray, may I ask how you are recognised ? ” 

“ T am Duke of Muglins.” 

‘“‘ And what post may you hold ?” 

“Chief Commissioner of Revenue.” 
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‘‘ What are your emoluments ?” 

“T am allowed to import ten thousand hogsheads duty free.” 

“How? Hogsheads of what ?” 

“ Of salt-water, my lord !” 

Moore was then at Trinity College. The Lord Chancellor hearing 
that an offensive paper had been circulated among the collegians, 
insisted that they should take an oath, called ‘‘ an oath of discovery,” 
that they did not know who had written the document. Such an 
oath, equally against law and reason, was a mild proceeding to some 
others taken about that time. Many of the collegians were ready to 
swear that they were not themselves disaffected persons ; others 
would not swear one way or the other. On thus objecting, fifty 
were marked for expulsion. 

Thomas Moore was one of the first who refused to be sworn. He 
objected until the scene became ludicrous. 

The young philosopher shook his head at the book which they 
wanted to thrust upon him. They put his left hand behind his 
back ; they then tried to put it into his right hand, and he placed 
that where his left was. On the following day the Chancellor 
modified the oath, and Moore consented to swear that he knew of 
no treasonable practices or societies ‘“ within the walls of the 
university.” This conduct exhibited remarkable firmness in a lad 
of sixteen. His acuteness and his progress in classical acquire- 
ments at the college are still remembered by a few of his contem- 
poraries. 

In 1799 Moore quitted Ireland for London, and entered himself 
at the Middle Temple, being in his nineteenth year. In place of 
studying the law, however, he employed himself in translating the 
Odes of Anacreon. He was at this time a mere boy in appearance, 
and his translation obtained for him the name of “ Anacreon Moore.” 
The Anacreon is a fluent and pleasing rather than a close translation. 
Not only did Moore outvie Cowley and Hawkes, for example, but he 
shone as a translator of the Greek Anacreon—at all times too con- 
densed for a modern tongue. Thus it may be observed that he 
possessed wit—a failing fatal to the due consideration demanded 
by Coke and Littleton. Sheridan, himself a wit, and the cause of 
wit in others, records his wit, and praised his brilliant conversational 
powers, and declared there was ‘no man who put so much of his 
heart into his fancy as Thomas Moore.” 

Soon after this Moore exchanged the gay life of London for a very 
different scene. In 1803 he was appointed Vice-Registrar of the 
Admiralty Court at Bermuda, but the fine rocks and fine climate, 
the storms and calms of such a region as the Bermudas, had not for 
the poet the charms of “ the sweet shady side of Pall Mall.” 

He went from the Bermudas to New York, but remained only a 
few days. After visiting several places of interest in North America, 
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he returned to England in 1804. His impressions upon this visit 
are found in his Odes and Epistles, published about two years after- 
wards. They were not favourable to the American character, as it 
is probable that the manners of the American people in his day did 
not come up to the ideal picture drawn up by too flattering reports 
of the social state of America. He had thought of ancient Republics 
realised in the New World, of primitive simplicity of manners in a 
modern Arcadia, and of a species of “ Golden Age,” where freedom 
and Grecian high-mindedness were associated with modern comfort. 

Soon after his return he published his two poems, entitled Corrup- 
tion and Intolerance, which, as their titles indicate, were satires 
on the misgovernment of Ireland. Moore lived at a time when 
the disastrous’ political circumstances of the period shook society to 
its centre ere he had reached manhood, and the res auguste domi 
rendered the exercise of his brains immediately imperative. 

One morning, while still in bed—eleven o’clock—the servant 
announced that a gentleman wanted to see him on business. ‘‘ Show 
him up by all means,” and Mr. C——, his publisher, entered with 
that gravity of air that imported business. 

“ Well, Mr. C , to what am I indebted for the pleasure of 
this visit ?” 

“ Why, the book is out this morning. I have drawn out your 
account.” 

* You have drawn—— 

“ Yes, yes, I know! But I have overdrawn. AsI make it out, 
I have advanced sixty pounds on your account.” 

‘*Good God! sixty pounds!” said the affrighted author—bouncing 
up, as he said in narrating the anecdote, “at that time sixty pounds 
seemed to me like the National Debt, as vast and as difficult to pay. 
Sixty pounds, Mr. C ; how can I ever pay such a sum ?” 

“T have thought of that,” said the publisher; “you are a 
young man, but I will cancel the debt for the copyright.” 

The transaction was in favour of the publisher, for the copyright 
thus purchased included Little’s Poems, and even of the songs—as songs 
—of Lalla Rookh, which brought for years an income of £300 to £400 
per annum to the firm. It is right that Moore expressed his regret 
that he had published the poems by Thomas Little, unhappily of a very 
exceptional character, but fitted so well the trifling taste of the age 
that it went through eleven editions in five years. In 1812 he sur- 
prised the world with the Jntercepted Letters ; or, the Twopenny Post- 
bag. These met with universal applause, and speedily ran through 
thirteen editions. 

The next work of Moore was of a higher character—the Jrish 
Melodies, written at Mayfield, in Staffordshire. ‘These are too well 
appreciated by all who feel the charms of music and song, and, 
above all, by the poet’s countrymen, to need more than passing 


”? 
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notice. He was, perhaps, the only poet among all his contemporaries 
who understood music, and was able to set his own songs. He had, 
therefore, peculiar advantages for undertaking such a work, although 
the present airs were arranged by Sir John Stevenson. Moore 
was not only a composer, but played and sang with great taste, and 
his voice was remarkably soft and pleasing. 

The Sceptic, an old theme for the erratic muse of Moore, and a 
performance not very edifying either in its ethics or rhyme, was 
next published. 

But it is worthy of note, as an evidence of the precariousness of 
value in the wants which the poet brings to market, that the first 
two numbers of the Jrish Melodies were sold for £50 each, whilst so 
rapidly did they bring their author into fame, that Mr. Power, the 
publisher, paid Mr, Moore for many years £500 per annum for the 
exclusive right of publication of the Melodies. Nor is it uninterest- 
ing—as per contra—in balancing merits and rewards, to mark the 
amount (£3000) paid for Lallah Rookh, in which the liberal conduct 
of the Messrs. Longman in acceding to the price, without seeing a 
line of the poem, is the most pleasing or remarkable feature of the 
transaction. The honourable generosity of Moore himself in offering 
to Messrs. Longman to reconsider the terms of this agreement, 
brought to this offer of Moore’s Longman’s reply, which is worthy 
of quotation: “ We shall be most happy in the pleasure of serving 
you in February. We agree with you, indeed, that the times are 
most inauspicious for ‘ poetry and thousands,’ but we believe that 
your poetry would do more than that of any other living poet at the 
present moment.” The records of such passages of life are delight- 
ful and ennobling. How they dash to the ground the cynic bitterness 
that would attribute all the motives of human action to mere selfish 
worldliness. allah Rookh was read universally, and translated into 
several European languages. The poem has no lofty Miltonic flights 
—no hall of Eblis reaching the height of the Sublime; but it is calcu- 
lated to suit the taste of every order of the mind. Young and old, 
educated and uneducated, comprehend its luxurious imagery— 
sweet passages—fascinating descriptions—and gorgeous voluptuous- 
ness; hence the uncommon popularity of the poem. Those who 
have hearts for the deeper things of humanity—what enjoyments 
come not from external colour. Orient hues and Tyrian purple will 
prefer the heart which is shown in many of Moore’s other productions. 
The Fudge Family in Paris appeared in 1818. The letters (in 
verse) are full of political allusions. Next appeared Sacred and 
National Songs and Ballads, Tom Cook’s Memorial to Congress, 
Trifles Repented, and the Loves of the Angels. Then we have 
Lhymes on the Road, Evenings in Greece, and Memoirs of Captain 
Rock in prose. The Epicurean and Life of Sheridan, one of 
Byron, and A Young Gentleman in Search of a Religion also pro- 
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ceeded from his fertile pen. The poet married Miss Dyke—a lady 
of beauty and accomplishments—by whom he had several children, 
who are now dead. He resided at one period in a retired cottage at 
Mathfield, or Mayfield, on the Staffordshire side of the river Dove, 
two miles from Ashbourne in Derbyshire. His small library was in 
a room on one side, and from thence he dated No. 6 of the Irish 
Melodies in 1815. Here he was only a mile from Oberon Hall, and 
but three miles from Wooton, where Rousseau lived for some time, 
not far from the noble woods of Ilam and the entrance to Dovedale, 
renowned for the visits of Isaac Walton. Latterly his residence was 
Sloperton Cottage, near Devizes, Wilts. 

It is within a short distance of Bowood, the seat of the Marquis 
of Lansdowne. There are two doors in front of the cottage, which 
is very plain. Moore’s acquaintance with Byron commenced in an 
odd way. Byron turned into ridicule, in his Lnglish Bards ano 
Scotch Reviewers, the bloodless duel between Moore and Jeffrey, in 
the lines: 


** When Little’s leadless pistols met his eye, 
And Bow Street myrmidons stood laughing by.” 


Moore’s Milesian blood boiled up, and he addressed a letter on the 
subject to the noble poet, which Byron did not receive for a year and 
a half, being abroad all the time. When Byron did receive the 
missive, he wrote asking the Irish bard to meet him at Rogers’s, 
where four poets—Rogers, Campbell, Moore, and Byron—sat down 
together in a friendly manner to a friendly dinner. Throughout 
life Moore bore the stamp of the social mint in which he was coined. 
He had none of the stiff courtesy of the old school. Such could 
never have suited his mercurial temperament; but he had all the 
well-bred polish of manner, with all the heartiness of enjoyment. 
He seemed as if he could not help enjoying. Occasionally, even in 
society, a shade almost of sadness was visible; but it was more the shade 
of thought than of sorrow—like a cloud-shadow upon a sunny landscape 
—and passed away in a meteor of wit or a luminous smile. 

His countenance was remarkable for mobility. Luxuriant curls 
clustered on his brow, but under the action of fifty summers and as 
many winters had thinned: the atonement for this loss was the 
development of a forehead of very eloquent interest. 

Every effort to paint Moore as the poet was a failure, for his per- 
sonnel was by no means the representative of the ideal. Peculiarly 
small of stature, he had always an up look, and no one was more 
amused at his diminutiveness in height than himself. Meeting a 
tall friend one day, the weather, as usual, was the first topic. 

“Do you find the day cold, Moore ?” said his friend. 

‘Why, rather so,” said Moore. ‘ How is it up there with you?” 

He composed walking about,-and in society ; and probably had he 
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been tied to a chair, with the added doom of a prosy companion, he 
would have exploded, and gone off like a rocket or a bottle of spark- 
ling champagne. 

Generally his conversation was more brilliant than profound; but 
it was full of point and observation, and had always the charm of 
unreserve and natural flow—the outwelling of thought. 

Sitting after dinner one evening at Sloperton Cottage, the con- 
versation turned on the Irish aptitude to “ bulls,” 

“By the way, Mr. Moore,” said a young Englishman ; “ I’ve found 
you out in an Irish bull.” 

“Indeed,” said the guilty poet, ‘‘ pray, what is it?” 

“Oh,” said young Literal, “in that song of The Watchman you 
say in the last verse : 

‘ And see the sky, ‘tis morning— 
So now, indeed, Good night.’ 
Now, of course, ‘Good night’ in the morning is a blunder.” 

“Upon my word,” said an old gentleman, “I never observed that 
bull before.” 

“Nor I either,” said Moore gravely. 

To do justice to both parties we shall give the verse of the song 
in question : y 

“ Again, that fearful warning ! 
Had ever time such flight ? 
And see the sky—’tis morning— 

So now, indeed, good night.” 
The watchman having himself bawled out “ past twelve,” “ past 
one,” “ past two,” at length calls, “ past three,” and the startled 
lover sings the above ‘‘ good night.” Moore published in the year 
1831 the Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitegerald. It was a 
labour of love, and he has done for Lord Edward’s memory, all that 
Disraeli has accomplished for that of Bentinck. The Irish bard 
was worthy to be the life historian of one of the truest, the most 
unfortunate, and best of the noble Geraldine family. The mother 
of our poet, Mrs. Anastasia Moore, died, in her sixty-eighth year, on 
May 8, 1832. Her remains were placed beside those of her husband 
in St. Kevin’s churchyard, Dublin, where many of their children 
now lie buried. Moore came to Dublin in 1835, and visited the 
house in which he was born, and spent some time in Marsh’s 
Library and Trinity College. 

He went to the theatre in the evening, and madea speech. He said, 
“Tn one of the songs which I composed I ventured upon a prophecy : 
‘The stranger shall hear thy lament on his plains, 

The sigh of the harp shall be sent o’er the deep.’ 
That prophecy has been fulfilled. The stranger has heard and has 
sympathised with her wrongs and her sorrows. He has heard her 
lament on his plains, and the sigh of her harp has been sent o’er 
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the deep; and there is no honour to which I can aspire, which I 
would so highly prize, as that of being considered the poet of the 
people of Ireland.” Some Irishmen, unfortunately, did not think 
Moore a credit to the country that gave him birth. Then, as now, 
a spirit of narrowness and exclusiveness marked the conferring of 
honorary membership of the Royal Irish Academy on Irishmen who 
deserved well of their country. If all the members of the Royal 
Irish Academy could, like those mind-kings who are enrolled in the 
French Institute, point to some triumph of genius as the qualifica- 
tions for admission, no man could question the justice of a coy and 
jealous hesitation in conferring the honour of membership upon an 
eminent Irishman—the worthy Thomas Moore, “the poet of the 
people of Ireland.” He admired Burns, and says: “ That heroic 
strain, ‘ Scots, wha ha’e wi’ Wallace bled,’ a song in a great national 
crisis, would be of more avail than the eloquence of Demosthenes.” 
Burns has written at the plough; Moore often writes like a man of 
fashion. But take them both at their best, and both are inimitable. 
Both are national poets. 

Moore visited Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford, and when they 
had once become acquainted, felt that genuine friendship which 
true genius ever extends to its brilliant fellow. They went to the 
theatre, the Edinburgh Theatre, and soon after their entrance the 
attention of the audience was directed towards them, and, according 
to a newspaper report, copied by Moore, considerable excitement im- 
mediately prevailed. 

‘‘Eh!” exclaimed a man in the pit, “yon’s Sir Walter, wi’ 
Lockhart and his wife; and wha’s the wee body wi’ the pawkie 
een? Wow, but it’s Tam Moore, just!” 

“ Scott, Scott! Moore, Moore!” immediately resounded through 
the house. In singing his own songs he altered the arrangement 
of the airs, and sang the first part of each verse twice over at the 
beginning, instead of as a refrain at the end. That glorions song 
of his, “Oh, the light entrancing! ” Moore’s own singing of it was 
a matchless treat. With head upraised, he seemed almost to revel 
in the fresh morning light, as he gazed on the “ sight entrancing,” 
and his eye sparkled as “files arrayed with helm and blade” 
seemed to pass before him, whilst a deeper feeling awoke as the 
passion of the song came upon him. 

His voice—one of infinite modulation, but of small compass-— 
rose clear and thrilling to its highest pitch as he sang : 


“Go ask yon despot whether 
His armed bands could bring such hands 
And hearts as ours together.” 


His song was an inspired recitative and he seemed to improvise as 
he ran his fingers over the notes, and as the tide of thought came over 
him, it was poured forth in harmonious cadences of exquisite variety. 
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One evening he turned from his fair circle to an old Spanish 
priest who relished beauty and beautiful music as well as the most 
mundane amongst us. ‘‘ What do you wish me to sing, Monsignor ?” 
“Oh,” said the delighted priest, losing in the wsthetic all idea of 
the mere morale or the “forbidden fruit,” “do sing ‘ This earth is 
the planet for you, love, and me!” And Moore delighted the 
circle with his happy song, ‘‘ They may rail at this life.” 

It would obviously be beyond the object of these ‘“‘ glimpses,” to 
enter into any disquisition of Moore’s poetical merits, as it would be 
impertinent on the part of any but a master in the art itself. 
Indeed it would be equally unnecessary. The object has been 
rather to revive and throw a fresh light upon the personnel of 
Moore. Labouring under the disease of genius, his once bright 
and flashing intellect became clouded, like Swift, Scott, O’Connell, 
and Southey, and so the game of life played out. Thomas Moore died 
at Sloperton Cottage on the 26th day of February, 1852, aged 
seventy-one years, eight months, and twenty-seven days. He was 
buried in the little churchyard of Broham, a quiet green resting- 
place, until the time 


“When souls shall wear their new array, 
And all our bones with beauty shall be clad.” 


That the ashes of Moore do not rest in the land of his birth is a 
deep disappointment to his countrymen. We have too many such 


sins of omission to answer for in this respect. We have a long 
debt to repay to our great men, who died in exile, and anxious as 
his fellow-countrymen have been to claim the earth of Ireland's 
greatest poet, as well as his immortal fame, they cannot but feel 
that where many of his offspring rested, near the happy home of 
many years, he himself should be laid. 

And now that the bright sunny spirit has passed away for ever, 
how does the country, whose music, whose genius, and the record of 
whose foul wrongs he has made immortal, propose to show its 
gratitude for his services, and its pride in the National Bard ? 

During the coming August Dublin will be en /féte, and travellers 
and pilgrims from other shores will visit this island, and when they 
shall have viewed the house in which his early years were passed, 
when they shali have visited that old library by St. Patrick’s, and 
enjoyed the hospitality of old Trinity, in which he spent his early 
days, and touched his wild harp, still preserved there; when they 
shall have visited ‘“‘ Sweet Avoca,” when they shall have viewed the 
glories of Glendalough, ‘‘ by that lake whose gloomy shore skylark 
never warbled o’er,” and stand, as the poet stood upon, “ Royal Tara’s 
Halls,” the world-famed spots he has immortalised, they may per- 
chance ask—Where is the statue of Thomas Moore ? 

J. PETRIE O'BYRNE. 





EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A GERMAN TEACHER. 


THE re-organisation of the Prussian Primary School has involved the 
downfall of each of the four Prussian Ministers of Public Worship 
and Education, who have held this office successively since 1872, and 
their legislative measures have never been carried through. This 
burning question of German interior policy, viz., educational legis- 
lation, has been repeatedly treated in this country from a political 
standpoint, but never, as far as I am aware, from a pedagogical 
point of view. To describe the present state of the Primary School 
in Prussia, to analyse the various and trenchant proposals of the 
recent Primary Education Bill in their intentions and consequences, 
is the object of this paper. The Bill was brought before the Prussian 
Diet by Count von Zedlitz, and caused his resignation; it was dis- 
cussed with much importance and acrimony during a five days’ 
debate in the Diet, and was the chief topic of German newspaper 
controversy, and the subject of a popular movement against the Bill 
throughout Prussia, and even Germany. 

Since 1870 there has been no movement of political account so 
intense and profound, or the condemnation of a Governmental measure 
so unanimous. Liberalism of older days was stirred to its very depth. 
The Bill was in contradiction to the historical tendency of the 
development of the Prussian school; thus the disapproval of the 
Prussian people. Similar onslaughts of clericalism on the school 
may be observed in latter years in various Federal States of 
Germany ; consequently, the sympathy of the rest of the Empire 
with the vigorous opposition to the Bill. 

A glance at the history of the Prussian Primary or National 
School—Volksschule—suffices to make the school of Prussia appear 
as the work of the State. It was Frederick the Great who in 1763 
inaugurated the compulsory education of every Prussian child by his 
‘« Generallandschulreglement,” which, moreover, established the school 
as a link of the State, not of the Church. In this fundamental law 
for the Prussian school the aim of the school is marked out as follows: 
“The primary school is to be established in order to put a stop to 
the most noxious and, for Christianity, unbecoming ignorance, and 
to bring up abler and better subjects in the future.” Thus, the 
Prussian school-law knows neither denominational nor undenomina- 
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tional schools, but simply “ Volksschulen” as an institution of the 
State and the parish ; the teacher is bound to give religious instruction 
according to the teachings and doctrines of his Church. Frederick 
the Great, therefore, broke with the old theological tradition which 
regarded, and regards at the present day, the school as a causa eccle- 
siastica. Since Frederick’s time the “ people’s school” flourished, in 
spite of various attacks to bring it under clerical direction. Minister 
Woellner endeavoured in the reign of Frederick William III. “ ¢o drill 
Prussia to veritable Christian piety,” and failed to hand the school 
over to the Church. Of a reactionary character were “the three 
Regulatives”” of 1854, which brought about a certain indistinct and 
questionable relation between State and Church in respect of © 
their power in school matters. The most important Bill of this 
century is the ‘‘ General Regulations” by the then Minister of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Falk, carried out in the year 1872, which abolished every 
indistinctness in the relative influence of State and Church on the 
school. It organised the school in absolute independency of the 
Church, and made the State its only master. This was the time of 
political and religious rationalism, when every well-educated German 
thought it an impossibility that ever afterwards such a retrograde 
step could be ventured by a Minister as was involved in Zedlitz’s 
School Bill. The relapse of this go-ahead movement occurred in 
the year 1878—the year of the two attempts on the life of Emperor 
William I. Bismarck entered then upon his protectionism and 
socialistic law; the place of a Liberal-Conservative majority was 
taken by an Ultramontane-Conservative majority; Herr von 
Puttkammer took Dr. Falk’s portefewille, and the clerical attack on 
the school was resumed, but never fully succeeded. In 1884 
Windthorst, the late leader of the Ultramontanes, put forth his 
programme as to strictly denominational school organisation. Various 
Ministerial decrees extended the scope of clerical influence in some 
spheres of the school. The present position of the Church towards 
the school, including the training-colleges, is the following: The 
clergyman of a parish is not er se school inspector, as is the case, 
for instance, in Wurtemberg ; as clergyman he has to give religious 
instruction twice a week; he has no right whatever to interfere with 
school affairs. But if he is nominated by the Government as a 
local or district school inspector, he is regarded merely as an official 
of the State. Every primary school is supervised by the parish which 
elects the School Board ; above that is the district government with 
its representative the district school inspector, and lastly the Ministry. 
The district school inspector is the most important personage in the 
administration and direction of the school, and is nominated by the 
State. The “General Regulations” left the Government at liberty 
to create as a district school inspector whomsoever it liked—that is 
to say, one who has shown his qualifications by passing certair 
VoL. 138.—No. 2. L 
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examinations. Minister Dr. Falk nominated principally ‘ worldly 
district school inspectors; but after 1878 his successors turned this 
system to the other extreme. Prussia has 546 district school 
inspectors, and five out of six are pastors; surely a predominance of 
clerical influence which does not need to be increased still further. 
And, as we shall see further on, there is no reason for any complaint 
by the Church as to religious instruction being only of co-ordinate 
rank among the branches of tuition. 

But this preponderancy of the church over the school was to be 
enhanced, and the School Bill of Count von Zedlitz was to bring 
about a decisive change in the position of State and Church towards 
the school. If we look at the Bill from the standpoint as to its 
providing efficient administration and direction of the school, we are 
astonished to find this trenchant measure void of all the most 
elementary regulations regarding this all-important question. The 
school regulations of former centuries gave the direction of the school 
into the hands of the clergy in the name of the State. The modern 
school laws confer this function on a professional man, a member of 
the class of teachers, and give him far-reaching rights, which are 
only circumscribed by a governmental committee. But the Bill of 
Minister von Zedlitz contains no regulation at all regarding the 
function, the education, position, rights and duties, &c., of the 
official of school inspection. The effect of the Bill on this point is 
almost ludicrous ; it contains nothing regarding the instalment of a 
local school inspector, but like a deus ex machina, this important 
personage appears suddenly at the top of the school committee of a 
parish. With whom the schoolmaster has to deal as his superinten- 
dent the Bill does not say ; only an additional remark, “if the local 
school inspector is at the same time the clergyman who gives the 
religious instruction,” shows clearly the intention of the Minister. 
Count von Zedlitz was tu re-establish the broken and crumbling 
bulwark of clerical supervision round the schoolhouse. Among the 
34,000 Prussian elementary schools there are, perhaps, 7000 which 
are at present under professional direction, and it was an order of 
Zedlitz’s predecessor that the clerical local school inspection should 
cease at the larger school of several classes. The same want of 
precision and the same intention of providing thorough clerical 
supervision we observe in those Articles of the Bill which relate to 
the district and governmental organs of the school, the higher State 
officials in the School Department. Count von Zedlitz does not want 
more officials with technical and professional knowledge. Article 
54 runs as follows: “The supervision over the administration of 
the external concerns of the Volksschule will be executed by the 
Government President and the Presidents of the Provincial Courts of 
Justice (Landrat) under the direction of the Minister of Education 
according to the parochial law.” This would be deplorable, for 
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where is the landmark between internal and external concerns of 
school ? And many external concerns are of a nature so imminently 
pedagogical, that a parish will always be better advised by a school 
council than by a judge. But still worse! Article 56 fixes: 
“The direction and supervision of the internal concerns of the school 
will be executed—under the upper direction of the Minister—by the 
Governmental Presidents, as far as this Bill does not contain other 
precepts.” The latter restriction relates to the absolute right of the 
Church regarding religious teaching. Thus the effect of this regula- 
tion would be that an official of administration would be the chief of 
the School Board in each province. His decisions would be that of 
an absolute plenipotentiary on internal and external concerns of schools, 
who has for the execution of his orders his officials of school super- 
vision and the simple and the enlarged school board, which will be 
created by the Bill. He “ gives his officials instructions and orders, 
and, if he likes, can give them some business in the range of their 
function to be executed independently by them, but thus, of course, 
that he always has the final word.” This is Prussian bureaucracy 
par excellence. There is among all the bureaucratic laws and regula- 
tions of Prussia certainly none which ever raised this principle to 
such a pitch, The question ia whose hands the destiny of the 
school and its teachers will be given is very important. Almost for 
a century the Prussian teacher has struggled for his independence. 
The best army is powerless without well-trained officers. Laws of 
every kind become ineffective if in the hands of an inefficient staff. 
The same with the scholastic legislature, which becomes only pro- 
gressive and flourishing if the legislative State possesses or knows 
how to obtain an efficient staff of school officials. 

School reformers never neglected to provide supervision for the 
school which answered all demands: executed by a man of the 
same profession. The school supervision thus became pedagogical 
and technical ; the flourishing of the school in Baden, Saxony, is to 
a great part due to this institution and its consequence ; the rising 
of an independent, thinking class of teachers and the wonderful 
development of the pedagogic and technic. It has been said with 
very much truth, that the way school legislators provide school 
superintendence is the criterion of their work. 

In Baden, “the liberal ideal State,” as Count von Zedlitz called 
her, there is the school fully freed from clerical influence, and the 
primary school of this Grand Duchy is far ahead of the royal 
Prussian schools. For three decennaries (1840-70) the Prussian 
school remained in the fetters of so stiff and dull a reaction, that 
the law of 1872 was required merely to fix‘the school supervision as 
a jurisdiction of the State, not of the clergy. It did not carry out 
at all a fundamental change of the school supervision. Of the 
10,000 Protestant clergymen who were at that time school inspectors, 
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only a few were exempted from this duty. Not so much the pro- 
gress of the school, but the firm fixation of the right of the State 
over the school, was the principal aim of those Regulations of 1872; 
they were firstly of a political character, and secondly of a scholastic, 
and ever since F'alk’s dismissal they have been regarded as a political 
measure which again opened the doors of the school to the Roman 
clergy. 

The school to schoolmen! This is the demand of the Prussian 
teacher. According to this principle, Austria established her school 
in 1869, and France has carried out her much-admired reforms, 
both countries thus entering on a new departure of school affairs 
with a success that exceeds all expectations. The Austrian teacher 
is, like the mayor of the parish, a member of the local school board ; 
he is, like the district chieftain, a member of the district school 
board as elected representative of his colleagues; he supervises and 
advises them as a definitive or a provisory district school inspector, 
and he has got a place in the upper school board of his “ crown- 
land ”—the Landschulrat—and as a member of this committee he 
has the right of supervision and revision. In France, Jules Ferry 
has, with tending energy, turned out of the “conseil supérieur de 
instruction publique” all archbishops and bishops, as well as all 
the other persons who were strangers to education, and has set the 
representatives of the primary school on the same level with those 
of universities, academies, lycées, colleges, &c. . 

Another important question which Count von Zedlitz’s Bill involved 
was that of religious instruction. The present state of this branch of 
tuition is this: In a school of one class, that is to say, a school 
where all the children from six to fourteen years of age are taught 
in the same room by the same teacher, at the same time, there are 
provided for religious instruction on the lower class (children of six 
to eight years of age) four hours from twenty weekly school-hours ; 
on the middle and upper classes, five hcurs out of twenty-six weekly 
school-hours. In these hours the following branches of religious 
instruction are dealt with: Bible history, Catechism, Bible reading, 
to learn by heart about 300. passages from the Bible, of various 
lengths, and twenty-five hymns. The aim is thus prescribed in the 
‘General Regulations” of 1872: “To introduce the children into 
the understanding of the Holy Scriptures and into the creed of the 
parish, in order to render them capable of reading independently the 
Scriptures and of partaking of the life and service of the Church.” 
As for Bible history, on the upper class of a school of one class, there 
is required a continuous description of holy history. Surely a high 
standard! There is required, moreover, reading and interpretation 
of various passages from the poetical and prophetical books of the 
Old and New Testament. Every Saturday the teacher has to read 
and shortly to explain the lessons (pericopes) of the following Sunday ; 
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the first three parts of Luther’s Short Catechism (called Hauptstuecke) 
are to be committed to memory, inclusive of Luther’s explanation. 
Already too often the religious instruction degenerates into a mere 
word cultus, especially in learning by heart ; if, for instance, a child 
of seven years of age has to commit to his or her memory the mystical 
words of some hymns: 

“ Lead my senses and desire to Thy most sweet teachings of heaven ;” 
or those poesies of Zinzendorf and the Herrnhuter which are 
fall of expressions like “‘soul’s bridegroom,” “ sweat of the little 
lamb.” Words, words, only words! But, not satisfied with this 
mass of religious instruction, which becomes often a burden to teacher 
and pupils, Count von Zedlitz’s Bill was to introduce a still more 
religious instruction, in order to procure more religion and more 
religious men. In every branch of tuition the religious elements are 
to be interspersed and accentuated. Henceforth a Prussian school- 
master would not have had to teach mere geography or history, he 
would not even have had to teach Christian geography or history ; 
but Protestant geography, or Roman Catholic history, or Jewish 
natural sciences. This principle of denominationalism is the most 
trenchant and most attacked point of the Bill. Paragraphs 14-18 
of the Bill would establish the school on denominational, and 
only denominational, lines. There shall be in future no child that 
does not receive religious instruction by a teacher only of the deno- 
mination of the parents. If there are children of various denomina- 
tions in one school, the Government president in accordance with 
the parish may order the establishment of a separate school if the 
number of children of the other denomination exceeds thirty ; the 
establishment has to be carried out if the number exceeds sixty. 
Separate religious teaching for every denomination is to be arranged 
if the number of children of one denomination exceeds fifteen. 
These are the regulations regarding the religious instruction of chil- 
dren of those parents who belong to a religious community which is 
sanctioned by the State of Prussia, as Lutherans, Calvinists, Roman 
Catholics, Jews, Freemasons. Children of dissidents, however, who 
are not recognised by the State (Freethinkers, Mormonites, Quakers, 
&c.) may be granted exemption by the President of the province 
from partaking of the religious instruction of some other denomina- 
tion, provided that the parents can prove that their children receive 
@ sufficient religious education by a teacher of their own belief. A 
teacher cannot be employed at a school of a denomination different 
from his own, and the teachers have to pass a special examination to 
show their proficiency in religion, which would be decided by the 
Church. The religious instruction which a child has to receive is to 
be directed and supervised by the denominational committee the 
school belongs to; and the representation of the denominational com- 
munity towards its school is per se the pastor of the same belief; he, 
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in every case, is the superior and inspector of teacher and school ; he 
has the right to be present during the hours of religious instruction, 
to put questions to the children to get a right judgment of the 
manner, method, and success of teaching, and of its being in con- 
formity with the dogma and doctrine of the denomination; and 
the pastor may, when the school is over, correct the teacher 
and give him orders. Paragraph 11 fixes that if the parish 
refuses to establish a special school for a Protestant, or Roman 
Catholic, or Jewish minority, the district government can take 
the place of the parish, and give its consent to organise a school, 
and the parish would then be compelled to contribute its share of 
the money for the establishment. There was, however, an obstacle 
in this paragraph ; it forbids children being compelled to attend, 
against the will of their parents or guardians, the denominational 
school (of one class) at places with a school of several classes, and 
thus it involves the possibility of rendering impracticable, in some 
instances, the denominational separation of schools. We take, for 
instance, a case like this: In a Protestant school of seven classes 
are thirty children of the Roman Catholic faith, the Government 
president orders, therefore, the establishment of a special and, of 
course, Roman Catholic School, in spite of the protestation of the 
parish, but with the consent of the district school board. This 
school can, according to the circumstances, naturally be only a school 
of one class. The standard and success of such a school of one 
class is always lower than that of a school of several classes. There- 
fore, it would happen that more than half of the Roman Catholic 
parents refuse—under appeal to this paragraph 11—to deprive their 
children of the indisputable advantages of the school of seven classes, 
and to send them to the school of one class, Should this happen, 
the newly-established Roman Catholic school of one class would be 
frequented by ten to fifteen children; the right of existence of this 
school would be annulled, and the budget of the parish needlessly 
increased. The same thing could happen if the Jewish children 
were to be separated. To facilitate the denominational separation 
and to prevent the above possibility, the select committee of the 
Prussian Diet have very cunningly interpolated in Article 11 the little 
words “in der Regel” (as a rule). ‘As a rule,” runs now the 
wording of the Article, ‘‘children shall not be compelled against 
their parents’ wish to attend a school of one class, where one of 
several classes exists.” But the consequence is obvious, it can be 
done against the will of parents, provided the district school board 
thinks it advisable according to circumstances. It would therefore 
have been, in future, quite possible to force reluctant parents to 
deliver their children to an inferior education of a school of one class. 

The most heinous attack upon liberty of conscience is Article 
17 which forces children of ‘a denomination not recognised by 
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the State as a religious community to partake of the religious in- 
struction of a recognised denomination. There is no consideration 
on the side of the orthodox for the confusion which would be pro- 
duced in the mind of a child by the perhaps contradictory religious 
teachings of school and family. The Minister of Education defended 
this famous Article, which is an open contradiction to the constitu- 
tional law, by asserting that he ‘“ cannot endure that the poor and 
miserable children of unbelieving parents, the most miserable of the 
miserable, should be left without the benefits of religious instruction,” 
a sentimental argument which was supported by the Conservatives 
with the absurd interpretation of the constitution, that the right of 
freedom of religious creed does not include a right of no creed at all. 
The Ultramontanes were very cautious in supporting this compulsory 
religious training of dissidents. No German political party has ever 
so cleverly and energetically protested against the insinuation that 
the State has the right to compel children to partake of a religious 
instruction which parents object to, under continual appeal to the 
“sacred” rights of parents and the liberty of conscience; and no 
Party has more reason to be afraid of a change of circumstances 
which could bring into operation such a lawfully sanctioned compulsion 
against the Roman Catholics. It was the Roman Catholic priest, 
afterwards Bishop of Mainz, von Ketteler, founder of the Centre 
party, who said in the National Assembly of Frankfurt, 1849: “I 
will that the unbeliever is allowed to educate his children in unbelief, 
and it must in the same way be allowed for the strictest Roman 
Catholic to bring up his children in his faith. Give the school into 
the hands of the parish ; it is their right to supervise the education 
of their children.” 

Article 18 gives in vague outlines the manner in which denomi- 
national religious instruction is to be given, and which part of it the 
Church is to take. 

Looking at the Bill as a whole, and its support and defence in 
the Prussian Diet by the “black Cartell ” (Conservatives and Ultra- 
montanes) from a standpoint of the history of civilisation, it is evident 
that the Bill implied and sanctioned an encroachment of the Church 
upon a territory which until now has been almost fully independent 
of clerical influence, and it establishes the general retrogression of 
religious and political opinion. 

Since 1878 Prince Bismarck has made concessions to “ clericalism,” 
be it Lutheran Orthodoxy or Roman Catholicity, and his successor, 
Count Caprivi, surrenders to this artificially rising current which 
endeavours to make the best of the favourable feeling in high 
quarters. This retrograde movement, with its boasting consciousness 
of victory, re-echoed in all the leading newspapers and periodicals 
that were in favour of the Bill. One of them wrote, on the occasion 
of the discussion of the Bill in the Diet, the memorable words, worthy 
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of a Papal encyclica: ‘‘ We regard our task as not to make the State 
fully religionless, but on the contrary to save what yet can be saved, 
and, if possible, to root out those modern acquisitions.” The accentua- 
tion of religion, particularly religion in the form of dogmatically and 
denominationally fixed and prescribed doctrines, is considered to-day 
more than ever before, as a specially successful means of State pre- 
servation by the Prussian Government as well as by other Federal 
States like Bavaria and Saxony. The Liberal parties, by opposing 
this current of mental depression, risk exposure to the most violent 
invectives. The degree of éclaircissement (Aufklaerung) in Germany 
was and is still a high one. Germany has the best educated prole- 
tariat, due to compulsory education, which kept pace with the progress 
of civilisation. The suppression of this state of enlightenment, as 
intended by the Bill, found its due expression when Count von Caprivi 
during the debates in the Diet made the following argument purely 
formalistic and attackable in each link: ‘ Needs the school religion, 
then it needs Christendom. That cannot be conceived without de- 
nominations, and to provide this the State needs connection wita the 
denominations. This is a logical syllogism that cannot be attacked.” 
Equal to this uncritical and unhistorical mixing of religion and 
denomination, which is the red line throughout all the speeches of 
Caprivi and Zedlitz, is the other mistake made by those two states- 
men when they deal with the subject of inseparableness of religion 
and morals. It was Virchow who, on the last day but one of the school 
debate, repudiated this opinion as inadmissible. It was almost at the 
same time that the meritorious philosopher, Professor Ziegler, of Strass- 
burg, who dealt with the same question in an article in the Nation, 
pointed out that the chief mistake in the Bill is to be most distinctly 
recognised in the hyphen which, in the motives of the Bill, is put 
between ‘‘religious-moral education,” thus describing the principal task 
of the primary school. Falk’s “General Regulations,” and the Bill 
of Minister Gossler, accentuated the “ religious, moral, and patriotic 
education”; with them religion and morals were two cognate but 
separate notions. Virchow has plainly and strikingly rebuked the 
perpetual mixing of religion and morals in the motives of the Bill, 
“as if there were no other morality than a denominational one,” and 
declared “there is yet a more humane morale, which rests on the 
inner determination of man, The Minister of Public Worship seems 
to believe it to be impossible to be a moral man if the morality is 
not founded on a denominational creed. But I only remind you of 
the school of Nassau, which has been intrinsically conducted from 
1817 till to-day on the premise that there is such an undenomi- 
national morality.” Count von Zedlitz replied: ‘‘The Deputy 
Virchow has put forth theories on religious instruction and human 
morality which I, for myself, believe to be absolutely wrong. I 
believe there is no general human moral, but there is a general 
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human immorality. It is the task of all religions, and in particular 
of Christianity, to transform these immoral traits innate to man into 
moral ones.” Virchow had founded his argument, not on the 
homogeneousness of the moral code of all the known book religions 
—which would have been the most effective argument—but he, as 
an anthrologian, simply referred to the facts of scientific investiga- 
tions as to people living in a state of nature. Count von Zedlitz’s 
denial of a general human morale was not supported by experience, 
but only by his conviction that religion is the single source of 
morality. This latter opinion was prevalent in the history of moral 
philosophy for centuries, and was only overcome by Kant. 

If we put the opinion held by Caprivi and Zedlitz to the test of 
experience and inquiry at universities, at technical schools, in the 
halls of industry, amongst teachers, students, pupils, assistants, work- 
masters—not to say workmen—how many thousands would be found 
by the two Ministers who have, often after a long and bitter struggle, 
often out of religious indifferentism, freed themselves from the 
jurisdiction of religious dogmas, and are yet honest moral men! 
But one could reply, all these men have at least enjoyed in their 
youth the benefits of a religious education, and it was this educatiou 
which has provided them and left them as a remnant their present 
moral foundations and principles. To this we may say, the State of 
Prussia does not allow the experiment of an education without 
religion, and in those countries where at least religious instruction 
is undenominational, the state of general morality does not rank 
under that of Prussia. Even the reverse! In regard to the per- 
centage of crime at all, and especially of cases of cruelty and mental 
disease, which can be traced back to intemperance, statistics show 
that Prussia in this respect by far exceeds all the other German 
Federal States, except Saxony, not only in the absolute number, but 
also—and this is more important—in the relative proportion. And 
Prussia has already the mostreligious education provided for her youth. 

As far as I know, the experiment of quite a religionless education 
in its full purity from childhood to manhood has been followed out 
and carefully reported only in one single case—namely, in the 
education of John Stuart Mill, who describes in his autobiography his 
religious instructions by his father, James Mill, who kept away from 
him religious teaching of any kind. J. Stuart Mill says: “I was 
brought up from the first without any religious belief in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. My father regarded religion with the 
feeling due not to a mere mental delusion, but to a great moral evil. 
I am thus one of the very few examples in this country who has not 
thrown off religious belief; but never had it. I grew up in a 
negative state with regard to it.” And John Stuart Mill was, until 
his death, a man of prominent morality, justice, benevolence, and 
tender feelings. 
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An instance of a general religious instruction, known in the 
history of pedagogy, is given in the so-called “ philanthropin,” an 
educational institution opened by the German educationalist, John 
Bernhard Basedow, the friend of Goethe and Lavater, at Dessau, 1774, 
a school which provided a religious and moral instruction of which 
“Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans could partake alike.” The 
school was free from any sectarian bias, and led to the establishment 
of many similar ones all over Germany. Kant found a good deal to 
praise in this school, and spoke of its influence as one of the best 
hopes of the future. Basedow was pursuing the ideas of Comenius 
and Rousseau ; German pedagogy of to-day rests on the same ground ; 
the prevailing systems are those of Béneke and Herbart, which 
emphasise moral, not sectarian education. 

Denominationalism introduced into the primary school would affect 
the school itself, and, moreover, the whole of Prussia with her mixed 
population. Sectarian teaching in the school would be the seed of 
religious hatred and discord, aud would deepen the feud of denomina- 
tions. The avowed effort to invoke the principle of ecclesiastical 
authority in aid of the civil power, and to band the Church and the 
State together in a political campaign against their common foes has 
proved a failure, and only injurious to the State. The pronounced 
union of State and Church to establish dogmatic religion as the sole 
effective bulwark against the seductive doctrines of Socialism, and to 
extinguish by their united power a rising movement apparently 
dangerous to society, is nothing new in Germany. It is forty years 
since the assistance of the Church was sent for “to transform the 
fermenting dragon’s poison of Liberalism into the milk of a pious 
opinion.” The Church was called to chain that spirit which frees 
itself. The question of to-day is not only if more or less religious 
instruction is needed for the Prussian youth, not only if the influence 
of the parish over its school shall be increased or lowered ; but it is 
the struggle for the command and power over the minds which it 
was intended to hand over to clerical authority, because the Prussian 
Government thinks the Church will convert believers of dogmas into 
good subjects. This view gives the all-important significance to the 
Bill, and raises the contest from the lower degree of a mere party 
feud to the height of a principal strife; the struggle of liberty of 
conscience with Jesuitical guardianship. — 

If we thus concentrate all the points of the Bill, if we look at the 
German educated middle-class, the bulk of Liberalism with its ‘‘ anti- 
clerical” feeling, “‘la bourgeoisie voltairienne,” it is easy to under- 
stand without surprise why the Bill excited such profound and 
intense irritation throughout Germany. The fanatics of reaction are 
now rebuffed forsometime. Whether the new Minister of Education, 
Dr. von Bosse, will re-mould the Bill with very large and sweeping 
alterations will soon become known. The Bill of Count von Zedlitz 
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has found its resting-place in the Prussian archives, where already six 
education Bills are pigeon-holed. 

To look forward, the aim of that educational policy, which is in 
accordance with scientific pedagogy, is the parochial communal school 
(simultanschool). The, mingling of the population has rendered a 
denominational state impossible, it will in the long run render im- 
possible the denominational school. The more the relations and 
conditions of the State are altered by the movement of the popula- 
tion, which is in our days so rapid and so intense, the demand of 
the school will be increased, the more obvious will become the 
impossibility of providing special schools for the followers of such 
denomination, and the more conspicuous will it be to every mind — 
that it would be an unjustifiable lavishness to keep up two or three 
sectarian schools in a parish where one common institute with several 
parallel and progressive classes would flourish and produce better and 
more satisfactory results at a smaller expense. The general condi- 
tions press towards this aim, and it is to be hoped that the unlimited 
introduction of the parochial communal school is only a question of 
time. How far Prussia is still from this aim, we cannot say. But 
in a retrospective review of this Education Bill, we may well keep in 
mind Lessing’s words: “Go thy imperceptible pace, Eternal Provi- 
dence! But do not let me doubt of thee on account of its im- 
perceptibility ; do not let me despair of thee, if even thy pace appears 
to me to be going backwards! It is not true that the shortest line 
is always the straight one.” 

FREDERICK REUTTER. 





THE ETHICS OF FIELD SPORTS.* 


ARE field sports immoral ? is a question which apparently affords an 
inexhaustible subject for debate. We are continually reading letters 
in the newspapers, and articles in magazines, setting forth all the 
arguments, relevant or irrelevant, upon both sides. 

One writer is moved to indignation by the cruelty of battue- 
shooting ; another inveighs against the barbarity and unsportsman- 
like character of the hunting of carted deer. Both of these will, 
very possibly, argue in justification of sport in other forms; while a 
third condemns everything of the kind semper ubique et ab omnibus. 
On the other side, a sturdy Briton hardily contends that it is mainly 
owing to their field sports that the Anglo-Saxon race have been 
enabled to uphold their supremacy throughout the world; and in 
the decline of these he sees and laments the decadence of the 
English people. 

As one who has been guilty both of shooting and hunting, and 
who claims, therefore, to have some practical knowledge of the 
subject upon which he writes, I offer the following observations as 
a contribution towards the discussion of this much-mooted question. 

Some of the newspaper controversialists, while: admitting that 
field sports are more or less crwel, nevertheless seek to justify them 
on the ground of the healthy exercise which they afford, and for 
other reasons which are familiar to all who have studied the literature 
of the question. But, as the late Professor Freeman long ago 
pointed out, those who reason in such a manner only demonstrate 
their own incompetence to reason at all. 

The word “cruel” carries its own condemnation with it; and if 
sport is cruel, most assuredly it cannot be justified. If, on the other 
hand, it can be morally justified, it is not cruel. 

What, then, is cruelty? Iam aware of the danger of attempting 
a definition, but for the purposes of this discussion I will define 

* When I penned the following observations on the Ethics of Field Sports I had 
not seen (indeed I have only just seen) Lady Florence Dixie’s article on ‘‘ The Horrors 
of Sport ’”? which was published in the January number of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Lady Florence writes, of course, with ample experience of the subject with which 
she deals, and if I, nevertheless, venture upon a field swlready traversed by so com- 
petent a critic, my excuse is that, as will be seen, I have proceeded upon rather 
different lines, since, whereas Lady Florence assumes that all ‘‘ sport” (i.e., all sport 
which involves killing) is “ cruel” as a self-evident proposition, I bave endeavoured 
to treat the matter somewhat more argumentatively (even venturing upon a definition 


of the much-discussed word “ cruelty ’’), and have thought it well to set forth some 
of the pros as well as the cons of the discussion. 
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cruelty as the unjustifiable infliction of pain. The question, then, 
which all those who chase and kill wild animals have to ask them- 
selves, if they think on the matter at all, is this: Can I justify to 
myself the infliction of the pain which I must necessarily cause in 
the pursuit of sport, and by what considerations is such infliction of 
pain to be held justified ? 

Let us first consider sport in its most favourable aspect. How 
well do I remember those bright September evenings, when the rays 
of the westering sun, striking obliquely on the ruddy clover-heads, 
bathed them in the rosy light of summer, still lingering on “ the 
happy Autumn fields.” Youth, health, and hope were mine then— 
youth, health, and hope, and friends. Life lay all before us; and, - 
what was more to the purpose for the present moment, before us 
too were the partridges—a covey scattered among those smiling 
clover-heads. We go forward to beat them up with all the joy and 
excitement of that golden time when life has not yet been saddened 
by the pale cast of thought. The birds rise before us, singly or in 
two’s. The last shots are fired. The old retriever picks up the 
fallen game. Then we turn homewards, just as the glorious sun 
sinks at last behind the high Hampshire hills, and “ barred clouds 
bloom the soft-dying day.” Were we then guilty of cruelty? I 
auswer No; because the moral qualities of an act are to be found 
only in the minds of the agent, 


“ For there is nothing either good or bai, 
But thinking makes it so,” 


and it had never occurred to us to question the morality of a sport 
which gave us such days of happiness, such nights of unbroken 
repose. 

Or let us change the scene. I am upon the wild Irish moors. 
Not far off lies Lough Corrib, “in all its length far-winding.” <A 
hospitable Irish landlord, not yet (as now) forced by the troublous 
times to try his luck beyond the seas, has lent me his keeper, his 
retriever, and his brace of setters. How splendidly they range, those 
fine, lean, well-broken animals. ‘The brown dog has ’em, sir,” says 
the keeper; and the black dog, catching sight of the point as he 
turns in his cast, stops suddenly as if petrified, ‘‘ backing” as a 
good dog should. My heart beats rapidly as I walk up to the brown 
dog standing like a rock before me. Suddenly, and with a loud 
“cock, cock,” up gets the cause of all this hope and fear. By a 
happy chance (for I am too excited to command my nerves) the 
charge goes straight and true, and my first grouse—a fine old cock— 
lies before me on a bank of sunlit heather. The brown dog had 
dropped as the bird rose, and the retriever, at a word, goes in and 
brings me back the long-coveted prize. 

But this is the perfection of shooting. A lovely wild country— 
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a country of moor, and lakes, and mountains; a mixed bag (for in 
the boggy parts there are snipe, and there are a few hares on the 
hills) ; and noble, obedient, well-broken, mild-eyed dogs, such that 
merely to see them work should make the heart of man rejoice. 
What days! What exercise! What high spirits! What appetite 
when the work was done! Who, as he thinks of such days, can 
take blame to himself for the killing which seemed more as an 
incident than as the end of his sport? Who can breathe over them 
any other epitaph but that oft-suppressed but oft-recurring thought 
of his later years: “Oh mihi preeteritos referat si Jupiter annos ” ? 

And now what need to speak of that glorious run with “the 
Fitzwilliam” from Stanwick Pastures, when we freshmen went forth 
from Cambridge, with our hired “ crocks,” all well known with the 
University drag, and all warranted to jump anything and every- 
thing that the wildest undergraduate might face? That, too, was a 
red-letter day, and how we used to talk it over in aftertimes, though 
if a wretched fox died for our amusement that evening, I cannot 
now, for the life of me, remember. I only remember the meet, and 
the lovely thoroughbreds that I coveted so much; the find, and the 
view-halloo, and the cheery notes of the huntsman’s horn as the 
hounds broke cover with a wild burst of melodious chiding ; and the 
falls that we had; and the big fences that we jumped, or said we 
had jumped; and our jolly dinner at the inn afterwards (though 
one of us had broken his collar-bone ; but did not Her Grace the 
Duchess of Manchester most kindly send to inquire for him, and 
‘“‘ where is the heart wishing more ?”) and then, after darkness had 
fallen upon the fields, the ride to the railway station, and our 
journey back to Cambridge, and much talking and laughing, 
succeeded by a long, long sleep in the arms of dear old Alma Mater. 

So might many and many a picture be painted in roseate colours 
of our English field sports—such pictures as Mathew Arnold 
summons up before our eyes when he sings how 

“* Adown the dusk hillside 


A troop of Oxford hunters, going home, 
As in old days, jovial and talking, ride!” 


Nor does their excellence depend upon the golden hue which memory 
casts upon such scenes ; for assuredly the old Hampshire hunting- 
song says truly that to hundreds of human beings these outdoor 


exercises bring 
“ Joys above those of power and wealth, 
Vigour of mind and rosy health.” 


Now let us look upon the reverse of the medal. The short 
December day has drawn toaclose. There has been warm work in the 
covers. A thousand head of game—pheasants, hares, and rabbits— 
have been brought to bag. In fact, we have had, not indeed a 
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tremendous battue, as these things are reckoned now-a-days, but \2 ~s 
simply “a jolly day’s cover-shooting.” But now darkness, thick, ~~» 
gloomy winter darkness, has settled down, like a pall, upon the 
woods. There is some snow upon the ground, and with the night 
has come a sharper frost and a bitter piercing wind. But what is 
that to us as we gather together in the warm dining-room, where 
the lamps are so bright, where the logs burn so keenly, and where 
thick curtains ward off the draughts of that nipping and eager air, 
and deaden the sound of the gusts moaning fitfully without? How 
delightful a dinner like this after our day of woodland sport! And 
yet as I have raised the first glass of champagne to my lips, a thought 
has sometimes come to me, on such occasions, which has gone nigh. 
to spoil my pleasure. It is the thought of that cover where the 
fun was so fast and furious, and which literally seemed to swarm 
with game. I picture it as it is now under the darkness of night. 
There, within sight of the bright lights around which we are so 
joyously gathered—there are scores of miserable creatures with 
mangled limbs and bleeding wounds; some with hind legs broken, 
crawling piteously over the frosty ground; some writhing in agony 
which death comes all too slowly to relieve. Oh! if that wounded 
hare could speak as she looks at .the warm light streaming through 
our dining-room windows, what a curse might she not breathe against 
the cruel savages within! What a contrast! Here, light, warmth, 
and pleasure. There, darkness, cold, and pain unspeakable ! 

These surely are reflections which may well give us pause, for 
such are the necessary consequences of our sport. And the same 
considerations apply to all forms of sport such as we are now 
concerned with. The horror of the thing strikes us, indeed, more 
in the case of cover-shooting, because the quantity of pain inflicted 
issomuch greater. It is a necessary incident in cover-shooting that 
we should be surrounded by creatures struggling in agony (whose 
sufferings there is not time, ere the beat be out, to terminate by the 
merciful coup de grace), and that we should leave many more to die 
a death of lingering pain. But it is only a question of degree. In 
partridge-shooting, for example, how often does a bird fly away 
“with a leg down,” or with a wound on its back not sufficient to 
stop its flight, but sufficient to consign it to many hours of torment ! 
I have picked up a partridge wounded days before, but still alive— 
alive, too, in the most horrible sense of the word, for (horresco 
referens) it was swarming with those repulsive creatures which that 
living death brings into life! So, too, with hunting. Here, indeed, 
the guantum of pain inflicted is very much less than in the case of 
shooting, since for every suffering fox there must be hundreds of 
suffering beasts and birds which fall victims to the gun; but those 
who have seen the miseries of a beaten fox, with a pack of fierce, 
yelling hounds at his heels, his brush trailing on the ground, his 
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coat muddy and staring, his eyes starting from his head, his 
tongue hanging out of his parched and panting mouth, have had 
before them an argument which even those who cannot be accused 
of “sickly sentiment ” may well recognise as telling heavily against 
“‘the noble science” of foxhunting. 

It is such considerations as these that have brought many a man 
to the conclusion that, great as are the advantages to be derived from 
field sports, when rationally and not immoderately pursued, they 
nevertheless do not compensate for the evil which they cause by the 
infliction of pain upon the innocent creatures of the earth. To 
many a man, and that not a “morbid humanitarian,” the terrible 
ery of a wounded hare (like the cry of an agonising child) is alone 
sufficient to banish all the pleasures which he hoped to find in a 
day’s cover-shooting. 

I will not now discuss the brutalities and the snobbery of the big 
battue, or the abuse of excessive game preserving. My question 
is a general one, and applies to “sport” in all its branches—to 
shooting, to hunting, and I may add, though perhaps in a lesser 
degree, to “ the gentle craft” as well: Are we justified in inflicting 
the pain which is their inevitable concomitant ? 

That is the question which I would have every sportsman face and 
consider, and answer as he best may according to the light that is 
in him. 

And yet, perhaps, it is useless to propound such a question. 
Few, very few, will consider it. The men of action (those that have 
the means and the opportunity) will, I apprehend, go on hunting and 
shooting as before. But the men of thought and contemplation will, 
if I mistake not, more and more dissociate themselves from sports 
which occasion such an amount of suffering to the brute creation ; and 
that predatory instinct, that desire to capture and make our own the 
wild denizens of the forest and the flood which we have presumably 
inherited from savage progenitors, will slowly but surely die the 
death under the influence of a higher and a gentler civilisation. 
Meantime, it is absurd, and as useless as absurd, to condemn those 
who continue to pursue the sports of the field (decently and in 
moderation, bien entendu) with no thought that such things are in 
any way at variance with the requirements of that higher law of 
humanity. A great allowance must of necessity be made for la 
béte humaine. We know that the country gentleman (to say 
nothing of the average London clubman) will laugh our reasoning 
to scorn. Nor would I deny that they have something to say in 
defence of their favourite pastimes. I can appreciate, few more 
keenly, the delights of the dewy autumn morning, when the starlings 
are whistling in the old beech trees, and the gossamers hang thick 
in the stubbles—sure sign that a brilliant sun will shortly shine 
on us as we walk the old familiar fields, as our fathers and our 
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grandfathers walked them before us, in quest of that most fascinating 
of all game birds, the dapper little partridge. With equal and even 
greater sympathy can I enter into the joys of the foxhunter—the 
bright red coats giving life and colour to the wintry scene ; the 
cheery and picturesque meet; the gallant horses and splendid hounds, 
which must be dear to all lovers of the animal world; the excite- 
ment of the run; the courage and judgment and noble horseman- 
ship of the man who is always in the first flight. No, of a certainty, 


“ The horn, the horn, the lusty horn, 
Is not a thing to laugh to scorn.” 


But the position of the quiet observer who loves the wild animals 
for their own sake, and shrinks from the infliction of all unnecessary 
suffering, is unquestionably a more excellent one than that of the 
sportsman. He stands, indeed, on a higher level of civilisation. 
“Inhuman man! curse on thy barbarous art!” cried the Ayrshire 
Ploughman on seeing a wounded hare limp by; and then, in his 
own tender pathetic strain, he sings a dirge over his poor lost 
companion : 
“‘Seek, mangled wretch, some place of wonted rest— 

No more of rest, but now thy dying bed: 

The sheltering rushes whistling o’er thy head, 

The gold earth with thy bloody bosom prest. 

Oft, as by winding Nith I, musing, wait 

The sober eve, or hail the cheerful dawn, 


T'll miss thee sporting o’er the dewy lawn, 
And curse the ruftian’s aim, and mourn thy hapless fate.” 


Surely we must recognise that this is a spirit of a far higher order 
than that which inspired the best hunting-song that was ever chanted 
to Meltonian melodies—the spirit of thought, of reflection, and 
humanity which must assuredly prevail ‘at the coming of the 
milder day.” Surely “the harvest of the quiet eye” is better than 
the harvest of the breech-loader; and, seek as I may to justify the 
infliction of that pain which is inseparable from my sport—“ surgit 
amari aliquid quod in ipsis floribus angit”—the voice of the great 
bard of Nature and of Contemplation who has warned us 


“‘ Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 


GEORGE GREENWOOD. 


VoL. 138.—No, 2. 





MR. FROUDE AND HIS CRITICS. 


Nor long ago, at a dinner-party, the lady whom I had taken in 
asked me whether I had read Mr. Froude’s account of a certain battle. 
I replied that I had not, but that, if the critics were to be believed, 
it was most likely full of mistakes. ‘“‘ What does that matter,” 
rejoined the lady, ‘‘ so long as he makes a good battle of it ?” 

It was a delicious little speech; and I verily believe that, even if 
it had been addressed to Mr. Freeman, his sense of humour would 
have been tickled. I am sure that he could not have had the heart 
to scold the lady. For my part, I shall always be grateful to her 
for her frank avowal. She expressed the opinion of our many-headed 
patron with such epigrammatic precision and such unepigrammatic 
truth. But, when I found that Lord Salisbury agreed with her, it 
set me thinking. 

The papers have had their say about Mr. Froude’s appointment. 
The Speaker has fumed, and the Saturday Review has chuckled. I 
am not inclined to do either. I am only curious to know how far 
Mr. Froude has deserved the hard things that have been said of him. 
Mr. Freeman once declared that Mr. Froude was not an historian 
at all.’ What was the reason of this awful pronunciamento? Most 
people will say—Because Mr. Froude was inaccurate. The answer is 
not satisfactory. Mr. Freeman would hardly have maintained that mere 
inaccuracy was sufficient to deprive a man of all claim to be considered 
an historian. For he had the greatest admiration for Macaulay, not 
only as a writer, but also as an historian; and he must have known 
that a succession of specialists, beginning with Mr. Paget, and ending 
with Sir James Stephen,’ had convicted Macaulay of grave inaccuracy.” 
Again, when that butter, which has become proverbial, was being 
ladled from alternate tubs, the mutually admiring ladlers had a good 
deal to spare for a third person, Mr. John Richard Green. Yet 
inaccuracies past counting have been proved against Mr. Green. And, 
although I know that it sounds almost sacrilegious to say so, if Mr. 
J. H. Round and Canon Isaac Taylor are to be trusted, Mr. Freeman 
himself sometimes nods. Perhaps, then, it may be suggested, it was 

1 Contemporary Review, vol. xxxiii. (1879), p. 241. | 


* Probably Mr. Freeman had not had time to read Sir John Strachey’s lately pub- 
lished Hastings and the Rohilla War. 


3 IT am aware that Macaulay's inaccuracy was not of that careless sort with which 


Mr. Froude has been charged ; but the result, in Warren Hastings, for instance, is 
just as misleading. 
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not so much Mr, Froude’s inaccuracy that exacerbated Mr. Freeman’s 
criticism as his erroneous views on such important matters as the 
character and policy of Thomas Becket. Assuming that the views 
in question are erroneous, even this answer is insufficient; for has 
not Macaulay been convicted of having calumniated Warren Hastings, 
and of having yet more cruelly calumniated Sir Elijah Impey? Mr. 
Freeman shall speak for himself. I quote from the last of the four 
papers in which he reviewed the Life and Times of Thomas Becket. 
I have only space for a brief extract: but readers should hunt up 
the article, and read the whole paragraph ;! for when Mr. Freeman 
was engaged in his most congenial task—that of belabouring Mr, 
Froude—he could be almost as interesting as Mr. Froude himself. 
“T know of no other writings,” he says, “ professedly historical, in 
which page follows page in which it is really safe to follow the rule 
of contrary. . . . . The thing is quite distinct from mere ordinary 
blunders, springing from ordinary ignorance or ordinary carelessness. 
Mr. Froude has plenty of them, too; but mere blunders of this kind 
would not have given Mr. Froude that special character which is 
wholly his own Mere inaccuracy in detail is quite another 
matter from the purely fictitious character of large parts of Mr. 
Froude’s story. All inaccuracy is a fault; but some kinds of in- 
accuracy are not inconsistent with very high merits Mr. Green’s 
beak: sae dia indeed abound in errors . . Mr. 
Green’s errors were mainly . .. . errors which a correction here 
and there would set right Mr. Froude stands alone as the 
one writer of any importance of whose writings one can say that on 
them any process of correction would be thrown away. ‘The evil is 
inherent; it is inborn. It is not mere colouring; it is not mere 
mistaken inference ; it is not mere mistakes of detail, however gross 
the carelessness or ignorance which they might imply. It is the 
substitution, through page after page, of one narrative for another— 
the substitution of a story which bears no likeness to the original 
story, except that the same actors appear in both. . . . . If history 
means truth, if it means fairness, if it means faithfully reporting 
what contemporary sources record, and drawing reasonable inferences 
from their statements, then Mr, Froude is no historian.” 

One begins to understand now why the Speaker was so.angry. If 
Mr. Freeman’s criticism is just, then nobody who is not a professed 
cynic can seriously approve Lord Salisbury’s choice. But Mr. 
Freeman’s indictment is so tremendous that one would like to see it 
tested. 

Now, there is just one fragment of Mr. Froude’s writings on the 
accuracy of which I feel justified in forming an opinion. Readers of 
this REVIEW ought to be familiar with the chapters in his Casar 
which describe the conquest of Gaul. He does not pretend to write 

1 Contemporary Review, vol. xxxiii, (1879) pp. 238-41. 
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for military readers, or for those who want a detailed narrative. 
Cesar tells his own story briefly enough ; but Mr. Froude’s version is 
far briefer. He offers merely a sketch ; but that sketch is perhaps 
the most brilliant piece of literary work which he has ever produced, 
For more than four years Cwsar’s Commentaries have been my con- 
stant companion. I have read them through again and again, com- 
paring the editions of the best editors; and I have also read nearly 
every treatise, monograph, or article of any value which professes to 
throw light upon his narrative. Quite recently I carefully read, 
three times over, Mr. Froude’s story of the conquest, and noted 
down the mistakes which I found. Certainly there were plenty of 
them. Reckoning only those which were absolutely indisputable, I 
counted sixty-one in seventy-nine pages. But, as I am not framing 
a bill of indictment against Mr. Froude, I shall only jot down a few 
specimens here. My object is simply to help the reader to judge 
for himself, from a fair sample, what Mr. Froude’s inaccuracy really 
amounts to, and also to help him to form an opinion upon the fairness 
of Mr. Freeman’s criticism. 

I ought to say that I use the word “ mistakes” in its strictest 
sense. Ihave not included statements on geographical or other 
matters which can be proved to be erroneous, but for which it is 
possible to invoke some sort of authority. I do not know what 
amount of research Mr. Froude thought it necessary to undertake 
before he took pen in hand; and I am quite aware that the mere 
fact of a writer’s not giving references is no proof that he has not 
read widely. But, if Mr. Froude had never consulted any authority 
except the late Emperor Napoleon’s Jules César, the geographical 
part of his book would have been almost the same as it is. Now 
for any student of Czsar who wants to find out the truth about 
Gallic geography, Napoleon’s book is, on many points, a most 
unsafe guide. First of all, he would never confess ignorance. 
Some of the problems of that geography are simply insoluble. But 
the Emperor professed to solve them all. He traced out every one 
of Casar’s marches as minutely as if he had himself served on his 
staff. He identified every battle-field, every camp, every town of 
which Czesar speaks. Moreover, on certain points he allowed him- 
self to be misled by the plausible arguments of local antiquaries. 
The Commentaries of Ceesar are, or used to be, read with extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm in France. Every town of any importance has 
its antiquarian society; and a large proportion of the papers deal 
with questions of Gallic geography.’ It is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that, for some of the battle-fields, towns, and other places 
which are mentioned in the Commentaries, dozens of sites have been 
suggested, partly because local antiquaries, animated by « local 


? Or, rather, used to deal. Within the last fifteen years or so the proportion has 
greatly diminished. . 
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patriotism, if I may use such a phrase, which few Englishmen could 
understand, have been eager to vindicate for their own district the 
honour of being associated with the least exploit of the great 
conqueror. 

Now if, as I think probable, Mr. Froude did not devote any 
great amount of research to the geographical part of his subject, 
nobody has any right to blame him. For the amount of research 
required is simply enormous; and he may have considered that the 
results would be incommensurate with the labour. It is true that, 
for want of that labour, he has often gone very far astray. Still, 
life is short, and there is much to be done in it. Mr. Froude was 
not writing @ monograph on the conquest of Gaul, but a sketch of 
Ceesar’s career. Mr. Freeman himself wrote more than one volume 
at second-hand. But there is an important difference between the 
two writers. To say nothing of the fact that his habits of close 
investigation helped him to feel his way when he was trusting to 
the investigations of others, Mr. Freeman took care that his readers 
should know when he was writing at second-hand. But Mr. 
Froude’s Cesar abounds with geographical statements that are 
purely conjectural; and there is not a single word to warn the 
reader that they are not based upon positive knowledge. One 
instance will suffice, In the twenty-fourth chapter of his Fifth 
Book, Ceesar ientions eight winter camps which he caused to be 
constructed in B.c. 54. One of them was at Amiens. The sites of 
all the remaining seven are uncertain; and there is not a tittle of 
real evidence to determine the position of more than one of them. 
But Mr. Froude, following Napoleon, glibly enumerates the sites of 
the whole seven, as if it were as easy to identify them as Sedan or 
Gravelotte. And if he were asked why he does not put his readers 
on their guard, he would probably answer—Because my readers do 
not care ! 

In two respects at least Mr. Froude forms an estimate of Czsar’s 
character which is flatly contradicted by Caesar himself. ‘ Cesar,” 
says Mr. Froude, ‘‘ never complimented, as Cicero did, a Providence 
in which he did not believe. He was too sincere to stoop to 

He never pretended that Jupiter was on his side,” 

I do not know whether Cesar believed in Providence or not, 
because there is no real evidence to show what his religious opinions 
were or whether he had any. But assuming, with Mr. Froude, that 
he did not believe in Providence, he knew his public as well as 
Mr. Froude knows his; and he “stooped,” if that is the proper 
word, ‘‘ to unreality,” whenever it seemed to him the best way to 
gain his end. Speaking of the punishment which he had inflicted 
in B.C. 58 upon the Tigurini, a Helvetian tribe which, half a century 
before, had compelled a Roman army to pass under the yoke, he 


Cesar ; a Sketch, p. 559 (edition of 1886). 
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attributes his success “either to luck or to Divine Providence.”’ A 
few days after this victory he solemnly told the Helvetian envoys 
that Providence sometimes allowed men for whose sins it reserved a 
signal punishment to enjoy a long and delusive spell of prosperity.” 
Five years later two of his generals were surrounded by a Gallic 
force, and their division, amounting to some 6000 men, was 
virtually annihilated. The disaster was, however, promptly atoned 
for by a successful defence which Quintus Cicero, a brother of the 
orator, made against heavy odds. Cesar marched to the relief of 
Cicero, and on his arrival gracefully complimented officers and men 
on their bravery. They must not, he told them, be unduly 
depressed by the fate of their comrades, ‘‘ for Providence and their ' 
own good swords had enabled them to repair the disaster.”* It is 
clear, then, that if Ceesar did not believe in Providence, he acted like 
an ordinary man of the world, and pretended to believe in it, or at 
least conventionally “‘ complimented ” it, when it suited his purpose. 
One can imagine the good-humoured, cynical smile with which he 
would greet his biographer in the Elysian fields. 

Mr. Froude is at great pains to emphasise Cesar’s mercy. 
‘* Czesar’s usual practice,” he says, “‘ was gentleness. He... . never 
punished bold and open opposition.”* Again, speaking of the terrific 
punishment which Cesar inflicted upon the maritime tribes of 
Brittany, he says: ‘‘ He considered it expedient on this one occasion 
to use severity.”* Czesar claims credit for his mercy; and he was 
merciful in so far that he never struck unless he thought that by 
striking he had a solid object to gain. He acted upon the principle 
which a benevolent Anglo-Indian administrator recommended to all 
who had to deal with Asiatics: ‘‘ First knock them down; then 
pick them up.” But his frank narrative completely pulverises the 
two statements which I have italicised. First, as to ‘‘ bold and open 
opposition.” I take the words in their very strictest sense. When 
Ceesar fell upon the encampment of the German invaders in B.C. 59d, 
their women and children at all events had offered him no opposition 
whatever. But Cesar never did anything by halves. The women 
and children, tens of thousands of them, fled; and Cesar sent his. 
cavalry to pursue them. So, at least, he tellsus himself. I believe 
most ladies can read Latin nowadays; so it will not be pedantic to 
quote the passage. It is worth reading: “ At reliqua multitudo 


! “Tta sive casu sive consilio deorum immortalium, que pars civitatis Helvetiz 
insignem calamitatem populo Romano intulerat, ea princeps pcenas persolvit.’””— 
B. G. i. 12. 


2 “Consuesse enim deos immortales, quo gravius homines ex commutatione rerum 
doleant, quos pro scelere eorum ulcisci velint, his secundiores interdum res et diu- 
turniorem impunitatem concedere.’’—ZJbid. 14. 

® “Quod detrimentum ... . sit acceptum, hoc xquiore animo ferendum docet, 
5 ery beneficio deorum immortalium et virtute eorum expiato incommodo,” &c.— 

id. Vv. 52, 


4 Cwsar: a Sketch, p. 252. The italics throughout this article are mine. 
5 Ibid. p. 291. , : 
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puerorum mulierumque (nam cum omnibus suis domo excesserant 
Rhenumque transierant) passim fugere ccepit; ad quos consectandos 
Cesar cquitatum misit.”—B. G. iv. 14. 

One more instance of Cesar’s ‘“‘ gentleness” towards ‘‘ bold and 
open” opponents. In zc. 51, the year of his last campaign, some 
five thousand Gauls threw themselves into a hill fortress, which has 
been identified with the Puy d'Issolu in the Department of Lot. 
They were bold, open, and irreconcileable enemies, But their virtues 
made them all the more dangerous. I have no doubt that, as 
Mr. Froude says, Caesar respected them. Bunt it was necessary for 
his purpose that they should fear him. After a stubborn resistance 
their supply of water was cut off, and they were forced to surrender. 
This was the eighth campaign. Cesar saw that if rebellions were 
to break forth again and again, his work would never be at an end. 
He determined, therefore, to inflict upon the garrison a punishment 
so appalling that all malcontents should in future remain quiet. 
He would not put his prisoners to death, because, if he did, their 
fate, though it might be talked of for atime, would soon be forgotten. 
They were to remain as a living warning to intending rebels. He 
ordered their hands to be cut off, and sent them forth to exist as 
they best might. 

This incident, which is narrated in the Eighth Book of the Com- 
mentaries (c. 44) by Ceesar’s devoted friend and admirer, Hirtius, 
Mr, Froude judiciously omits. 

I have no wish to be ranked among the humanitarians, who are 
of all people, in effect, the cruellest enemies of humanity. Speaking 
generally, I think that Cesar did well to be ruthless. He had 
wisely made up his mind to conquer Gaul, and to expel every invader 
but himself; and, if we admit the premiss, there is no escape from 
the conclusion. He took the shortest way to reach his end; and 
his ruthless methods saved life in the long run. But ruthless he 
was, with a vengeance. 

I pass on to the blunders which Mr. Froude has made in matters 
of detail. Speaking of the Germans who had settled under Ariovistus 
in Franche-Comté, he says,’ ‘‘ they were in correspondence with the 
anti-Roman factions,” in the several Gallic States. There is no 
evidence for this statement, and it is diametrically opposed to Ceesar’s 
narrative. Ariovistus had been hired by two (out of more than fifty) 
States to help them in humbling their powerful rivals, the Aldui. 
He fulfilled his contract; but he found the country so much to his 
liking that he resolved to stay. He compelled his allies, the 
Sequani, to cede to him a large part of their territory; and he 
oppressed them to such a degree, and appeared so determined to 
extend his dominion, that the representatives of a large number of 
Gallic States begged Cxsar to protect them against him.* The 

1 Cesar: a Sketch, p. 237. 2 B, G. i. 31-2; vi. 12. 
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“correspondence” of which Mr. Froude speaks is purely 
tictitious. 

In the first book of the Commentaries there is a famous chapter 
(xxxix.) in which Cesar describes the panic that seized his army when 
he was about to march against Ariovistus. As an illustration of this 
panic, he remarks that all over the camp men were making their 
wills. Mr. Froude mentions this; but he cannot resist adding a 
little touch of his own. It is the merest trifle; but a straw may 
show which way the wind blows. ‘‘ Some,” he says, “made their 
wills, and composed last messages to their friends.”' Very possibly ; 
but it is dangerous to give the rein to one’s imagination. It is 
legitimate to infer, but not to invent. 

A few pages further on I come across a blunder which a military 
reader would detect at once, even if he had never seen the Com- 
mentaries. Czesar is describing an entrenched camp which he made 
on the river Aisne.* Speaking of the dimensions of the entrench- 
ments, he says: “ Castra in altitudinem pedum xii vallo fossaque 
duodeviginti pedum munire jubet.” Here is Mr. Froude’s version: 
“He formed an entrenched camp . .. . with a wall 12 feet high, 
and a fosse 22 feet deep.”* Needless to say, dwodeviginti means 
not “22,” but “18;” and, as every scholar knows, Cesar is 
describing not the depth but the width of the ditch. 


A few paragraphs bring us to Mr. Froude’s account of Cesar’s 
campaign against the Nervii, a people whose name will be familiar 
to every one who knows his Shakespeare. ‘‘ Certain Gauls,” says 
Mr. Froude, ‘‘ who had observed his habits on march, deserted to 
the Nervii, and informed them that usually a single legion went in 
advance, the baggage waggons followed, and the rest of the army 


24 


came in the rear. Ceesar’s account is very different, There is no 
evidence that he had any baggage waggons; and it is extremely 
unlikely that, if he had, they formed more than a small part of his 
train. For the most part, he used pack-horsesinstead. But that is 
not the point. The arrangement which Cesar describes was as 
follows. He had eight legions altogether, and each of them was 
separated on the march from the one that followed it by a long 
baggage train.’ Mr. Froude’s account of the battle that followed is 
not free from mistakes ; but it is the only one of Cesar’s battles in 
Gaul which he describes in detail, and every one who can enjoy 4 
masterpiece of description should read it. 

It is difficult to praise the Commentaries without drifting into vain 
repetition. It would be as easy to say anything fresh about Hamlet. 
But Mr. Froude’s reflections are never trite; or, if they have been 
made before, they are invested with a new grace. ‘In his com- 
position,” we read, “ as in his actions, Cesar is entirely simple. He 


1 Cesar : a Sketch, p. 239. 2 B. G. ii. 5. 
3 Cesar: a Sketch, p. 245. : 4 Ibid. p. 248. 5 B. G, ii. 17. 
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indulges in no images, no laboured descriptions . . . . the actual 
fact of things stands out as it really was.”' Unfortunately “ the 
actual fact of things” is not enough for Mr. Froude. Cesar is not 
sensational enough for him, and he cannot always resist the tempta- 
tion of dressing up the ‘“ undraped figure”? in meretricious robes. 
Turn to Cesar’s description of Quintus Cicero’s defence.’ Cicero, 
he says, was in poor health: but he worked night and day; and it 
was not until the men gathered round him and insisted on his 
sparing himself that he would take a little rest. ‘‘Ipse Cicero,” so 
runs the passage, ‘‘cum tenuissima valetudine esset, ne nocturnum 
quidem sibi tempus ad quietem relinquebat, ut ultro militum concursu 
ac vocibus sibi parcere cogeretur.” Now read Mr. Froude’s emenda- 
tion. It has already been noticed by a writer in the Anti-Jacobin. 
“Cicero was in bad health, but he clung to his work till the men 
carried him by force to his tent and obliged him to lie down.”* To 
begin with, there were no tents in the camp, only huts.’ But 
that is a small matter. On the very next page Mr. Froude tells us 
that ‘‘ Roman discipline never showed its excellence more signally.” 
Imagine the sort of discipline that would have prevailed among men 
who behaved like the soldiers of Mr, Froude’s imagination. Cesar 
describes affectionate remonstrance. The scene which Mr. Froude 
depicts is merely grotesque. 

But I should add, by way of anti-climax, that another fair critic 
tells me that there is “ only a very little difference ” between Ceesar’s 
account and Mr. Froude’s. The moral seems to be that, if we want 
our books to sell, we should take to heart that famous maxim of 
Macaulay : “It is not by his own taste, but by the taste of the fish, 
that the angler is determined in his choice of bait.” 

On page 354 there is a whole galaxy of blunders, of which I select 
one. Mr. Froude is describing Czesar’s march from Cenabum 
(Orleans) to encounter Vercingetorix. Cesar tells us that on the 
march he captured a town called Noviodunum, belonging to a people 
called the Bituriges. There were several towns of this name in Gaul. 
One of them, which belonged to Ccesar’s allies, the Aidui, probably 
stood upon the site of the modern Nevers. The site of the town 
which Czesar took is uncertain, but all geographers are agreed that 
it was not Nevers. This is not the place to argue the question at 
length; but two reasons among many are decisive. First, Nevers 
belonged not to the Bituriges but to the Aidui; and secondly, 
Cesar was not insane enough to attack a town belonging to his allies. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Froude says “ He took Nevers.” 

In a famous passage of the seventh bok of the Commentaries, 
which has occasioned much geographical discussion, Cesar says that, 
towards the close of the war with Vercingetorix, he was marching 


1 Cesar : a Sketch, p. 554. 2 Ibid. 3 B.G. v. 40. 
4 Cesar : a Sketch, p. 316. 5 B.G. v.43. 
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across the country of the Lingénes, or the plateau of Langres, . 
towards the country of the Sequani, Franche-Comté, with the view 
of succouring the Roman province in the south. It is possible that 
he took this route in order to avoid a needless encounter with the 
AGidui, who had recently joined the rebels. At all events he indicates, 
in language which can hardly be misunderstood, where he was going 
and what he was going to do.’ Yet Mr. Froude completely mis- 
represents him. ‘Inthe new form,” he says, “ which the insurrection 
had assumed the dui were the first to be attended to. Casar advanced 
leisurely upon them,” &c.* Cesar could seldom afford to march 
“leisurely ” anywhere, and the statement about the Aidui is not 
merely an invention, but an invention which gives the lie to Cesar’s 
own narrative. 

As Mr. Froude approaches the end of his story his vigilance 
relaxes. I select one from several blunders that disfigure the two 
brilliant paragraphs in which he summarises the events of Czesar’s 
last campaign. Hirtius, the continuator of Czesar’s narrative, tells 
us that, in February, B.c. 51, Caesar made an expedition against the 
Carniites, who dwelt in the country round Orleans and Chartres ; 
that, after he had punished them, he left two legions at Orleans; 
and that he then marched against the Bellovaci, who were on the 
point of attacking their neighbours, the Suessiones.* The Suessiones 
inhabited the Department of Aisne, and the Bellovaci the Depart- 
ment of Oise.* The two expeditions were perfectly distinct; and 
the theatre of the one campaign was separated by a long distance 
from the theatre of the other. But Mr. Froude confuses, or 
rather amalgamates them, and manages to make two more 
blunders and an invention in doing so. “The Remi,” he says, 
“alone of all the Gauls had continued faithful in the rising of 
Vercingetorix. The Bellovaci . . . . were preparing to burn the 
territory of the Remi as a punishment Cesar invaded 
Normandy. . . . . He drove the Bellovaci and the Carniites to collect 
in another great army to defend themselves.”*° The Remi were not 
the only tribe who remained faithful in the rising of Vercingetorix, 
for Cesar expressly couples the Lingdnes with them.’ The Bellovaci 
were preparing to burn the territory, not of the Remi, but of the 
Suessiones ; Cesar did not invade Normandy ; and the Bellovaci and 
the Carniites had nothing whatever to do with each other. To 
compare small things with great, it is as though Mr. Froude had 
told us that Moltke invaded Belgium and drove the Austrians and 
the French to collect in one great army to defend themselves. 

As regards accuracy of detail, the chapters which I have examined 


1 “Cum Cesar in Sequanos per extremos Lingonum finis iter faceret, quo faciliv 
subsidium Provinciz ferri posset,” &c.—JZ. G. vii. 66. 

2 Cesar: a Sketch, p. 363. 3 B.G. viii. 4-6. 

* Roughly speaking. > Cesar ; a Sketch, pp. 372-3. 6 B.G. vii. 63. 
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are perhaps a fair average specimen of Mr. Froude’s work ; and the 

result does certainly tend to confirm the general impression. Sixty- 

one blunders, or assorted blunders and inventions, in seventy-nine 

pages can hardly be said to indicate a passion for accuracy. On the 

other hand, it would be absurd to maintain that such blunders and 
inventions prove that Mr. Froude is not an historian at all. They 

certainly do not amount to anything like the heinous crime which: 
Mr. Freeman lays to his charge—‘“ the substitution through page 

after page of one narrative for another.” It may, of course, be 

objected that, in narrating the conquest of Gaul, Mr. Froude had not: 
the same temptation to substitute one narrative for another as he had 

when writing about a priest like Becket, of whom he thought ill. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that Mr. Freeman based 
his conclusion that Mr. Froude was no historian upon an examination 

of a small fraction of Mr. Froude’s historical work.’ He admitted 

that he had not the requisite knowledge to examine Mr. Froude’s. 
History of England in the same way.? Whether his indictraent, in 

so far as it related to the Life and Times of Thomas Becket, was 

literally true, I cannot say: but, as a general criticism, one may 
reasonably infer that it was grossly exaggerated ; and to calumniate 
a brother author is at least as culpable as to calumniate Thomas 

Becket. 

Even as regarded Becket, it is hard to believe that the indictment 
was not overdrawn. For when Mr. Freeman had found a blunder 
that was really to his liking, his imagination magnified it to such a 
degree that it lasted him as long as the widow’s cruse. He worried 
it and rent it, for all the world like a Scotch terrier gnarling a ball 
of worsted. Two such blunders occur to me. Mr. Froude called 
Robert Fitzwalter, “ Robert Fitzwilliam,” and, in a peculiarly un- 
lucky moment, he let out that he did not know that Lexovia was 
Latin for ‘‘ Lisieux.” If Mr. Freeman’s contributions to periodical 
literature were valued according to his reputation, those two blunders: 
must have been a gold-mine to him. But from his judgement we 
may appeal to a judge whom he delighted to honour. Mr. Gardiner, 
as scientific an historian as Mr. Freeman, and far calmer, can hardly 
believe that Mr. Froude is no historian, or he would not recommend 
his History Mr. Mullinger, a scholar of the severest type, con- 
demns its inaccuracies, but speaks of its great qualities in terms of 
generous eulogy.‘ I mean no disrespect to the honoured memory of 

4. —_ of an English Abbey, Saint Hugh of Lincoln, and Life and Times of Thomas 

7 Contesniiii Review, vol. xxxiii. (1879), p. 241. ‘I have, however,” says Mr. 
Freeman, “been often led to particular points in those times... . and when I 
have been so led, I have always found Mr. Froude’s treatment of the matter which I 
had in hand both inadequate and inaccurate.” Still, “inadequate and inaccurate 
treatment ” does not amount to “the substitution, through page after page, of one 
narrative for another.” 


® At least, vols v.-xii. 
* Introduction to English History, second ed., p. 325. 
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Mr. Freeman, when I suggest that, in his general estimate of 
Mr, Froude, he was unconsciously biassed by personal feelings. He 
was a born fighter ; and, although he was a man wholly free from 
malice, it is obvious that, when he wrote those three pages in the 
Contemporary Review, he exulted in the force of his blows. I believe 
that, if he had had the time, the inclination and the special know- 
ledge, he could have made out nearly as good a case against Macaulay 
as against Mr. Froude. If it is true that Mr. Froude was unjust to 
Thomas Becket, it is certain that Macaulay was grossly unjust to 
Warren Hastings. But there was something in the personality of 
Macaulay that attracted Mr. Freeman. He admired his style; he 
loved his poetry ; and, as a geographer, he warmly approved his 
habit of seeing for himself the places which he had to describe, 
Green, too, was a born geographer ; he reverenced Mr. Freeman as 
his master in history ; and a man must be more than human if he 
does not look leniently upon the work of a dear friend, who is also 
a devoted and enthusiastic disciple. But Mr. Froude was, in some 
respects, the polar opposite of Mr. Freeman; and he had in his 
eyes committed the unpardonable sin. He thought scorn of Demos, 
whom Mr. Freeman worshipped. He had once been a Tractarian, 
and he had turned and rent the “saint” whom the guides of his 
youth reverenced. He had once been a clergyman of the Church of 
England, and he had divested himself of his orders. And, to 
make matters worse, he was a disciple of Carlyle. 

If any one is inclined to cry out at my suggestion, let him turn to 
pages 101-2 of Mr. Freeman’s Methods of Historical Study, in 
which he portrays his ideal “ False Historian.” ‘“ A man shall sit 
down and profess to write the history of a period chosen at random, 
without the needful knowledge of times before and after the time 
chosen ; he shall show in every page, perhaps actual indifference to 
truth, perhaps only a kind of physical incapacity to make an 
accurate statement; he shall go wrong on every opportunity of 
going wrong; if a man bore one name or title, he shall give him 
another; if a thing happened in one place, he shall say that it 
happened in another; he shall show in every page an ignorance 
absolutely grotesque of the laws, the customs, the language, of the 
times of which he is writing, of the geography of his own country, 
and of every other ; words, phrases, allusions, which are the daily 
bread of the true student, shall for him have no meaning; with his 
manuscript before him, he shall be followed with a judicial incapacity 
for copying it; with his printed book before him, he shall be followed 
with the like judicial incapacity for construing it; yet, if he be 
master of a style which pleases some tastes, the tastes which delight 
in sneers and metaphors, in scraps of strange tongues, and in the 
newest improvements that the newspapers have given to the language 
—above all, if he uses his gifts, such as they are, to set forth para- 
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doxes at which common-sense and morality revolt—then he shall be 
hailed as a master of history ; volume after volume shall be received 
with the applause of raptured admirers,” &c. There is not the 
shadow of a doubt that the “ false historian ” of whom Mr. Freeman 
was thinking was Mr. Froude ; and no fair critic will deny that the 
portrait which he drew was, in certain features, a calumnious cari- 
cature. For his portrait of the “True Historian,” Mr. Gardiner, he 
needed a foil; and, like Mr. Froude himself, he sacrificed truth to 
effect. Thirteen years ago, he announced that he had done with 
Mr. Froude for ever. But he could not keep his promise. The 
subject was too attractive, the habit of repeating himself too 
strong; and in the lectures of which I have just spoken, whenever 
he saw an opening, he dealt a covert blow at the man whom he had 
once described as his “ victim.” 

Nevertheless, although the Saturday Review says that minute 
accuracy in detail is ‘“‘only the small game of history,” it is not a 
thing to be despised ; and it may happen that the hunter who can- 
not bring down the small game will go wide of the mark when he 
aims at the big. The reviewer goes on to say that those who pursue 
the small game “ by no means agree as to each other's success in 
the chase ;” but nobody knows better than he that mistakes due to 
insufficient information, or want of judgement in the criticism of 
authorities, are very different from mere blunders. Besides, inac- 
curacy in minute detail is not the only kind of inaccuracy of which 
Mr. Froude has been convicted. He still insists that his Henry was 
the real Henry ; but his misleading remarks regarding the character 
of the Dictator make us inclined to distrust the general fidelity of 
his portraits. Not to mention his other books, competent critics 
have pointed out that his ignorance of the constitutional history of 
Rome has greatly detracted from the value of his Cesar. The 7imes 
recently remarked that Lord Salisbury had to choose between the 
most eminent historian and the most eminent historical scholar. 
But it is no longer possible to be an historian of the first rank with- 
out being an historical scholar. Absolute truth in history, we are 
told, is unattainable. That may conceivably be a reason for not 
writing history at all; but it is certainly no reason for writing it 
with exceptional carelessness. And there is one good reason why 
Mr. Froude, of all historians, should take care to be accurate. He 
is never weary of praising the conscientious industry of his “‘ master.” ' 
Somewhat rashly, indeed, he goes so far as to guarantee the absolute 
accuracy of Carlyle’s work. Speaking of Frederick the Great, he 
assures us that “there are no mistakes.”? Now, as a matter of fact, 
Carlyle was by no means so successful in this respect as his disciple 


Carlyle’s Lifein London, i. 294, 333-4; ii. 204, 353. I quote from the first edition. 
* Ibid, ii, 227. 
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innocently imagined.’ Yet, there remains the fact that, in the very 
words of Mr. Froude, “the rarest and the most precious” of all the 
qualities which an historian can possess is “‘ an inflexible love of truth.” 

But the inconsistency which is so obvious to his friendliest critics 
Mr. Froude himself will not admit. He believes that he himself, 
too, possesses that ‘‘ most precious” quality. For those who only 
know him in his writings it is hard to tell whether he has an abnor- 
mally developed sense of humour or none at all. If only he himself 
were aware that, as the friendly Saturday Review says, he is “ con- 
stitutionally incapable of accuracy,” what could be more humorous 
than the opening sentence of his supplementary volume: * “The 
mythic element cannot be eliminated out of history.” But, as he is 
firmly convinced that, in all the twelve volumes of his History of 
England, his critics have only been able to ferret out ‘some small 
errors of trivial moment,”* it is to be feared that, in the instance 
which I have given, his humour was unconscious. 

- But Mr. Froude deceives himself. The evidence for the prosecu- 
tion is too strong. The complaint against him is that, by neglecting 
to practise what he preaches, he has given great occasion to the 
enemies of the Lord to blaspheme. It is perhaps a fair surmise that 
Matthew Arnold was thinking of him when he made that frivolous 
remark about history and a “ Mississippi of falsehood.” Mr. Gar- 
diner, to say nothing of his rare judgement and his almost superhuman 
impartiality, is one of those who have done most to remove this 
reproach. 

There is one consoling reflection which is suggested by the study 
of Mr. Froude’s narrative ; and that is, that it is quite possible for an 
historian to be both “scientific” and “literary.” The narrative 
might be purged of its mistakes, and it would be hardly, if it all, less 
interesting. Much nonsense has been written about the “scientific 
school” and the ‘‘literary school” of history. Mr. Freeman, it 
appears, was the leader of the scientific school, and Mr. Froude is 
the leader of the literary school; and the conclusion is, it should 
seem, that the two schools are irreconcileable, Now, strictly speaking, 
Mr. Freeman did not belong to any school at all. The only living 
historian who can be said to have founded a school is Professor Seeley ; 
and he is founder, master, and pupil in one. If there was any his- 
torical doctrine that Mr. Freeman might claim as his own, it was the 
doctrine of the Unity of History;‘ and I do not know that Mr. 
Froude has ever denied its truth, Mr. Freeman certainly never 


1 See Mr. O. Browning’s The Flight to Varennes, and sundry Papers by Mr. W. Rye 
in the English Historical Review. 

2 The Divorce of Catherine of Aragon. 

3 Ibid. p. 17. Cf. Nineteenth Century, vol.v. p. 620. 

4 Which, by-the-bye, he says that he learned from Dr. Arnold. Methods of 
Historical Study, pp. 6-7. 
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denied that history ought to be literary ; indeed, for any one who is 
familiar with his writings it does not need much insight to see that 
he piqued himself on the literary quality of his own work.' Once, 
in a moment of expansion, he called Mr. Froude a “ master of nar- 
rative;” and Macaulay and Green, whom he was never tired of 
praising, were both literary historians. Nor has Mr. Froude ever 
denied that history ought to be scientific. The difference between 
the two is this, that each has the defects of his qualities. Mr. Froude 
is a literary historian who, we must believe, tries to tell the truth, 
and only partially succeeds. - Mr. Freeman was a scientific historian 
who tried to be literary, and only partially succeeded. For, pace 
Mr. York Powell, although Mr. Freeman probably knew more history - 
than any man who has ever lived, he was not a great historian. 

The suggestion will, of course, be scouted by the disciples of Mr. 
Freeman ; but it may, perhaps, be a question whether the present 
Professor has not served “our Lady Kleié,” as Mr. Freeman 
characteristically called the Muse, as effectively as Mr. Freeman 
himself. I assume, of course, that the distinguished scholars who 
have conscientiously recommended the last eight volumes of his 
History are justified in doing so. Granted that he has misled readers 
on many points, he has taught them a great deal; and for every 
reader whom Mr. Freeman reached, he has delighted ten. Consider 
the famous chaptef on the Spanish Armada. Judging by analogy, 
one cannot but fear that it too is disfigured by blunders—perhaps 
an average of ten to every dozen pages; and, if so, its value 
is so far diminished, just as the value of a great diamond is 
diminished by flaws. But who would not rather possess even a 
flawed diamond than the most perfect crystal? Who would not 
rather possess the most careless landscape painting by a master than 
the most perfect photograph of the same scene? Who would deny 
that, in a very real sense, the painting was the more true? Read 
that marvellous tale, which makes us fee] that we smell the salt 
water and breathe the fresh breeze, that we hear the short waves 
plashing against the hull of the Ark Raleigh, the shouts and oaths 
of seamen, the rolling thunder of cannon, that we see the blaze 
of the fire-ships and the doomed galleons scattering before the 
hurricane over the North Sea—read that story, all who scoff 
at Mr. Froude, and consider what his censor would have made 
of it. Comparisons are odious; but Mr. Freeman has forced this 
comparison upon us. He would have told his story, so far as his 
documents allowed him, perhaps without a mistake: but few would 
have read it; and would their hearts have beat the faster? I 
gratefully acknowledge the impulse which he has given to historic 
study ; yet, prodigal as he has been of his boundless stores of know- 

1See especially the Preface to his Historical Essays, 2nd series. 
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ledge, how few has he directly enriched! To me it seems no small 
achievement for a man so to narrate one of the most glorious events 
in his country’s history that the narrative shall be to her a possession 
for ever, to stir the pulse and to nourish the patriotism of all who 
read. An inflexible love of truth is indeed the most precious quality 
of an historian: but there is more than one kind of truth; and I will 
be bold to say that, in one kind, Mr. Froude can tell a story more 
truly than his rival. For just in so far as an historian fails to be 
artistic, he fails to be true. 

I have, I hope, made it clear that I set as high a value upon 
accuracy as Mr. Freeman himself. It is certain that Mr. Froude is 
constitutionally incapable of minute accuracy in detail. It is certain 
that we cannot unreservedly trust the fidelity of his historical por- 
traits. But it is, to my mind, no less certain that we cannot 
unreservedly trust the fidelity of Mr. Freeman's portrait of Mr. 
Froude. When Mr. Freeman proceeds, as he says,’ “ to argue from 
the known to the unknown,” to suggest that, through page after 
page of the twelve volumes of his History, Mr. Froude “ substitutes 
one narrative for another,” we may fairly appeal from his judgement 
to the judgement of the great and truly impartial scholar who has 
recommended Mr. Froude’s book. 

I am not so presumptuous as to undertake to estimate the com- 
parative merits of Mr. Gardiner and Mr. Froude. Mr. Freeman 
himself has done that by anticipation in a passage which, if people 
only read that interesting, though occasionally exasperating, book— 
The Methods of Historical Study,? would be in everybody’s mouth. 
Any one who likes may find fault with Lord Salisbury’s choice; but 
to say that it is an insult to the memory of Mr. Freeman is mere 
raving. Lord Salisbury has simply made it clear that he prefers a 
“ literary historian” who makes blunders to the most heroic seeker 
after truth- who fails to command the attention of the public. Only 
he has created a precedent which, in a generation that finds its 
dearest amusement in ‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay,” is likely to be fol- 
lowed—and improved upon. A few more years of progress, and even 
Mr. Froude may be thought dull. Then the literary historian may 
have to take a lower place; and the historian of the circulating 
library may go up higher. Who knows that Lord Salisbury may 
not yet receive a Roland for his Oliver? If Mr. Gladstone should 
be in power when Mr. Froude resigns his office, the author of 
A History of Our Own Times need not despair. And at some 
later day, when it is Mr. Labouchere’s turn to form a Government, 
then her Majesty may be asked to approve the appointment of 
yet more versatile historian, the historian who, as that malicious 
Saturday Reviewer put it, “bears the same relation to Justin 
McCarthy pére as Justin McCarthy pére bears to Thucydides.” 


1 Contemporary Review, vol. xxxi. p. 828. 2 Pp. 100-103. 
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And now it only remains for me to offer my respectful congratula- 
tions to Mr. Froude, and to wish him a long and successful tenure 
of office. I envy him the enjoyment which he must have derived 
from the humour of the situation. I envy still more the lucky 
undergraduates who will flock to hear him, and those indignant 
dons who would like to boycott him, but whose curiosity will get 
the better of their wrath. For it is safe to prophesy that, so long 
as Mr. Froude occupies the Professorial Chair, he will never fail to 
“make a good battle of it.” 

T. Rice HouMEs, 


Vou. 138.—No. 2. 





UNFETTERED BANKING: 
ABOLITION OF THE BANK ACT. 


Ir is not for the public good that the Bank of England has got such 
a great monopoly of banking, and such a control over the money 
market asit has. There have been continual complaints, by the com- 
mercial classes, about the business of banking and the issue of bank- 
notes being so much restricted asit is. How amazing it is that at the 
present day “‘ bank-notes” payable on demand are not allowed to be 
issued in London, or within sixty-five miles of the City, except by the 
Bank ,of England; and further, that no bank-note under £5 is 
allowed to be used in England at all, and that those notes at and 
above £5 are allowed to be issued only to a very limited extent. It 
looks as if our law-makers laboured under the false idea that “ bank- 
notes ” are a nuisance; whereas notes of good banks (no bad ones 
can get into circulation) are held to be as good as gold coin. They 
are more convenient and economical. Other civilised countries and 
our colonies, to their benefit, have adopted far better banking and 
currency systems than England. At last our Government is going 
to make a beginning in the way of banking and currency reform ; 
and as it is of very great importance to the people of this country 
that they should have the very best monetary system: in the world, 
we wish to bring this matter before the public in the plainest way 
possible, so that common people may understand it and see where 
their interests lie. Now, when the people have got the power they 
should use it to break down the Bank of England monopoly and set 
up a better banking system in its stead. 

Banking is really a very simple business in the ordinary way. It 
is simply an agency or joint-stock company for drawing in deposits 
of spare cash, and lending the same out again at a profit to borrowers 
to carry on their business with. If a bank is allowed to issue notes ; 
that is (as was stated by a prominent Scottish banker at the Banker's 
Institute, London) a very considerable addition to the bank capital. 
It serves for “ till money,” and the bank gets the profit upon the 
notes ‘issued. These ‘“ notes” are ready money to the public, and are 
preferred to coin in Scotland, the United States, Canada, and most 
other countries where a proper paper currency exists. Why should 
England not have the same advantage ? 

It has been laid down very plainly by Adam Smith and other 
political economists, that the freer a banking and currency system 
can be made for any country (consistent with security), so much 
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the better for the trade of the country ; banks supply the capital to 
agriculturists, manufacturers, and others, to work upon and “ bank- 
notes,” or ‘national notes,” are “the life-blood of trade,” which 
keeps trade a-going by giving credit to deserving people. Daniel 
Webster said, ‘‘ Credit has done more a thousand times to enrich 
nations than all the mines of all the world.” 

The great Finance Minister, Mr. Pitt, who was imbued with 
Adam Smith’s principles of Free Trade, free banking and currency, 
clearly stated his views on this subject in the House of Commons in 
1797. The following are his memorable words: “As so much had 
been said on the matter of a circulating medium, he thought it 
necessary to notice that he did not for his own part take it to bé 
of that empirical kind which has been generally described. It ap- 
peared to him to consist in anything that answered the great purposes 
of trade and commerce, whether in specie, paper, or any other terms 
that might be used.” This is the key of the whole currency ques- 
tion, which is not so difficult to unlock as some folks say. Mr. Pitt 
put his principles in practice, for when he had to remit such vast sums 
of money to pay for subsidies to foreign countries, that gold bullion 
rose in England to a higher price than the nominal value of gold 
guineas, he did not hesitate to take the necessary step of applying 
to Parliament to sanction the suspension of gold payments at the 
Bank of England until such time as gold should fall back to its 
previous price. It was not so serious a matter as some suppose, 
the currency was then silver. This step was highly approved of by 
the merchants of London. It allowed trade to go on freely, and 
did no wrong to ‘any party; for the foreigners were very glad to 
receive the subsidies and payments from the British Government on 
these terms. The result was that the payments were afterwards 
made in contra accounts by the export of British goods instead of 
the export of gold. This gave a great stimulus to British trade, and 
carried our country through the war. It could not have been done 
with a fixed price for gold. 

That shows how Britain can save her own interests, and prevent 
other nations from circumventing her in the foreign Exchanges. 
Pitt’s policy was this: when the Exchanges went heavy against 
Britain, to let gold bullion go up in price, according to supply and 
demand, like other commodities. Then when gold rose to a premium 
in Britain, that caused an increased demand for British goods, which 
was so much better for Britain. Pitt’s policy completely thwarted 
Napoleon’s Berlin decrees. The Emperor could not stop British 
goods getting into France and continental countries, because the 
people of these countries found it to be for their profit to take goods 
in exchange for their produce, and balance accounts in that way 
rather than by taking gold at a premium. In like manner, Britain 
could put foreign nations.into corners, and make them open their 
ports freely to British goods, if the British Government would now 
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adopt Pitt’s policy of dealing with gold as it deals with other metals 
and commodities, This would bring the McKinlays of the United 
States, the Conservatives of Canada, and the Protectionists of all 
other countries to adopt Free Trade in self-defence. We lay our- 
selves open to be cheated by having a fixed price for gold. 

Sir Archibald Alison, the historian, was so convinced from what 
he knew of the saving effects of Pitt’s financial policy, that he told 
Sir Robert Peel that ‘he could not carry on Free Trade with a 
fettered currency.” This was found to be a true prophecy—the Bank 
Act brought on monetary panics in 1847, 1857, and 1866, when the 
Bank Act had to be suspended. 

Had Pitt’s policy of an expansive currency and free trade in gold 
been the law then, trade would have gone on without any of these 
monetary panics which have been so disastrous to honest, industrious 
people. All business people in Britain have felt, and are feeling, the 
depressing effects of Peel’s Bank Acts even now. There is a continual 
dread that a drain of gold may occur, or some other collapse take place 
which may give the Bank an excuse for putting on its screw and 
stopping trade. Whereas, with free banking and an expansive 
currency, trade would be steadier and progress prosperously. 

The very best thing Parliament could now do to release trade 
and set it ‘‘ bounding” again, would be to repeal Peel’s Bank Acts, 
and let every bank be placed upon the same basis and allowed to go 
freely. That is to say,do away with the Bank of England monopoly 
and let it be treated like other banks, as Mr. Lowe said it should 
be, and as the late Mr. J. W. Gibart, of the London and Westminster 
Bank, advised. Then all banks, or registered banking companies which 
wished to issue notes of their own, might be allowed to do so, as in the 
United States, on depositing Consols with the Treasury as security 
for their issues. Gold and silver might also be deposited with the 
Mint and certificates or warrants given for the same, for foreign 
exchanges or other purposes. These ‘‘ notes” need not be forced 
upon the public, but allowed to go into circulation gradually. The 
Treasury should take a share in the “ note ” circulation, and set aside 
Consols for the same amount. This would be a new and easy way of 
paying off a portion of the National Debt. Of course, Parliament 
would fix the amount of notes to be issued and the conditions of 
issue. Taking into consideration that the Bank of France has a 
note circulation of £125,000,000, with liberty to issue more, and that 
the United States has double that amount of issue (£80,000,000 
being Treasury notes), there might be for a beginning £100,000,000 
of Treasury and Bank notes in denominations, of 10s., £1, £5, and 
upwards, for England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The present writer has had considerable experience in banking, 
and took part in the movement of the Chambers of Commerce in 
1874 to obtain the appointment of the Committee of the House of 
Commons on banking. Commercial people at that time saw that 
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the banking and currency laws of England were very hurtfal and 
harassing to trade; therefore they desired an inquiry to be made into 
the working of the Bank Act. The Committee was appointed, but 
it proved to be a very partial Committee, seeing it only took evidence 
from parties connected with banking. No commercial or mercantile 
witnesses were examined, so that the result was that the Committee 
merely printed the evidence and pointed out no defects, nor made any 
recommendation for reforming the banking system. Mr. Goschen 
took a leading part in holding up the old English system, Mr. G. 
Anderson, late member for Glasgow, did his utmost to prove that the 
present system could and should be ignored. If the Bank Act had 
been altered at that time, as desired by the Chambers of Commerce, 
it would very likely have averted the very serious depression of trade 
which afterwards took place. 

There is another very important consideration for the industrial 
classes of this country, in regard to this banking business ; it is this— 
that our present banking system is only suited for the upper classes, 
and is not adapted to suit the lower classes at all. There are no banis 
Jor the people here, such as there are in Germany and on the Continent, 
also in the United States and Canada. For instance, there were 
last year 3437 People’s Banks in Germany, and 3694 National Banks 
in the United States of America. These American banks had 
£137,000,000 of capital, of from £6000 each and upwards, and they 
give every facility possible to all classes, large and small customers, to 
invest their money in, also to borrow money from, to work for them- 
selves in any way they see fit. What is wanted in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland is a number of banks such as these, for the people through- 
out the three kingdoms to give our ‘third classes” all the advan- 
tages of banking upon as good terms and conditions as the large 
banks now give to the upper and middle classes. 

The result of the recent elections shows that public opinion is now 
setting strongly in favour of giving as free scope as possible tu the 
improvement of our industries, trade, and commerce, so as to give 
more and better employment to the people. There is no measure 
that would do more to improve the position and condition of the 
people than the introduction and establishment of better and more 
popular banks throughout this country, so as to give banking 
accommodation to all deserving persons, not only to deposit their 
Savings in, but also to get the loan of money from on the usual 
securities, so that small industries and small farmers may get the use 
of their own accumulated savings. There is above £120,000,000 in 
the Savings’ Banks of Great Britain and Ireland which might all be 
turned to use in industries, either individually or co-operatively, 
provided a popular system of banking were set up in Britain. 


RosertT EWEN. 
Glasgow. - 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


In Volcanoes, Past and Present’ we have an interesting volume on 
an interesting subject, and one which is unquestionably in its right 
place as a member of the Contemporary Science Series. Some 
knowledge of Professor Hull’s previous publications on geological 
science led us to anticipate that it would be readable, reliable, and 
comprehensive—so far at least as the space at command would per- 
mit—and we have not been disappointed. Without attempting an 
exhaustive account of the whole subject of volcanic and seismic 
phenomena, he has sought rather, in the first place, to illustrate the 
most recent conclusions respecting these phenomena and the origin 
of volcanic action, by reference to a number of concrete examples 
which have been most completely investigated. These examples he 
finds in several European volcanoes, such as Vesuvius, Etna, and the 
extinct volcanoes of Central France, and in the dormant or moribund 
volcanoes of other parts of the world. The descriptions given of these, 
though not, perhaps, displaying much originality as regards matters of 
fact, are admirably drawn up, and bring out in the clearest manner 
the features which seem to be fundamental, and on which the modern 
interpretations of volcanic action are based. In the second place, 
the author has endeavoured to show that the volcanic phenomena of 
to-day do not differ from those of earlier geological periods except 
in degree ; for the modes of eruption are practically the same, and 
the materials erupted are essentially similar in character, the only 
differences being due to alterations of structure. brought about sub- 
sequent to their extrusion. This conclusion is supported at some 
length by a detailed study of the tertiary volcanic districts of the 
British Isles, and the pre-tertiary volcanic rocks of India, Abyssinia, 
Cape Colony, Great Britain, and Ireland. Quite apart from the 
special question which the author has in view, the chapters on these 
topics are full of valuable information, and put in a small compass 
the results of much laborious investigation. Thirdly, the author has 
supplied as fully, and with as much detail as seems necessary, the 
materials needed for an answer to two interesting questions—viz., 
whether we are now living in an epoch of extraordinary volcanic 


1 Contemporary Science Series: Volcanoes, Past and Present. By Edward Hull, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. London: Walter Scott. 
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energy, and what is the ultimate canse of volcanic action. As to 
the first, his final judgment is, that however violent and disastrous 
the volcanic and seismic phenomena of the present day may be, they 
are restricted to comparatively narrow limits, and that even within 
these limits the volcanic forces are less powerful than they were in 
prehistoric times. As to the cause of volcanic phenomena, it is 
pointed out that the phenomena being essentially the same at all 
geological epochs, they must be due to some general cause, while the 
similarity of volcanic lavas over wide regions is strong evidence that 
they are drawn from one continuous magma, consisting of molten 
matter beneath the solid exterior crust. This magma is said to 
exert a pressure upon the inner surface of the solid crust, but can 
only escape where the crust is too weak to prevent it. The source 
of this pressure the author finds in the contraction of the crust due 
to secular cooling of the more deeply seated parts by conduction 
and radiation into space, and he agrees with Professor Prestwich 
in the opinion that however the presence of water may affect the 
form and nature of volcanic products, it is not an essential factor in 
the production of volcanic phenomena. The possibility of water 
being a constituent of the magma, as suggested by Mr. Osmond 
Fisher, is not referred to, however, so far as we can discover, so that 
the water spoken of by the author must be understood to refer to 
surface water or sea water penetrating into the interior of the volcano. 
Earthquakes being frequent concomitants of volcanic activity, a 
chapter is devoted to their consideration, and the eruption at 
Krakatoa in 1883 is also the subject of special treatment. At the 
close of the volume we have an appendix giving an account of the 
principal varieties of volcanic rocks, and containing four plates of 
magnified sections of Vesuvian minerals and volcanic rocks. In 
addition to these plates there are nearly forty illustrations scattered 
through the volume, which have been judiciously selected, and will 
be helpful in promoting clear ideas of the phenomena they 
represent. 

While students of animal morphology have some range of choice 
in the. matter of text-books, those who lean rather to physiology 
have but little literature adapted to their requirements, especially as 
regards the lower divisions of the animal series. We may anticipate, 
therefore, a cordial welcome for Dr. Griffiths’ volume on Zhe Physi- 
ology of the Invertebrata,’ which is a praiseworthy attempt to set 
forth in a fairly complete way what is at present known on this 
important, but somewhat neglected, branch of biology. Having 
perused the book with some care, we have come to the conclusion 
that it has been planned on right lines, and that the author has taken 
a just view of the requirements such a volume ought to meet. The 


' The Physiology of the Invertebrata. By A. B. Griffiths, Ph.D., F.R.S.E., F.C.S, 
London: L. Reeve & Co. 1892. 
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execution is, perhaps, not quite as satisfactory at all points, but its 
weakness is chiefly felt in secondary matters, and may be easily 
remedied in a second edition. At the beginning of the volume, the 
author very properly points out that in dealing with the functions of 
animals we are dealing with living matter in the dynamic rather 
than in the static condition, and that the explanation of physiological 
phenomena must be based upon our knowledge of those properties of 
living matter which belong to the domain of physics and chemistry. 
In accordance with this the treatment of the subject is opened with 
a brief chapter on protoplasm, but unfortunately it is restricted to an 
account of recent researches into the chemical composition of that 
remarkable substance. In this the term protoplasm is used again and 
again, as if it were synonymous with the term albumin, which is 
certainly not customary in the writings of those who have made a 
special study of the nature and properties of living matter. So far 
as we understand the results obtained by the investigations of the 
best authorities on the subject, protoplasm is not one, but rather a 
mixture of several proteids, and, though not universal, the opinion is 
widespread that it possesses a structure that is not met with in 
unorganised proteids. It may be that the author does not accept 
the view that protoplasm has an organised structure, and consists 
chemically of more than one proteid, but even in that case we think 
it would have been better to mention the fact that such opinions are 
held. The treatment of the subject proper is both logical and 
thorough, and the facts set forth may be accepted as being on the 
whole well up to date. The teachings of the most important 
researches bearing upon it, which have been published during the 
last twenty years, have been incorporated, and among these are a 
considerable number for which science is indebted to the author 
himself. In the chapter on digestion, prominence is given to the 
fact that in many invertebrates the so-called “liver” is in reality 
pancreatic in function, peptonising fibrin and transforming starch 
into sugar, as has been conclusively shown by the author and other 
investigators. It appears, indeed, that in these animals there is no 
organ which corresponds with the liver of vertebrates, the work of 
digestion being performed solely by the pancreas and the salivary 
glands. The nature and chemical composition of the secretions of 
these organs are considered with much detail, and references are 
added to the original memoirs on which the accounts are based. 
In addition a series of tables are introduced, in which the facts are 
summarised, and from which one can see at a glance what chemical 
constituents are present or absent in these fluids in the different 
groups of the invertebrate series. 

The chapter on the blood of invertebrates is an elaborate one in 
correspondence with the importance of the fluid, and the modifica- 
tions of structure and composition it presents in the various classes. 
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It is unusually rich in details, especially in the sections on the 

chromatology of invertebrate blood and the gases of thesame. In 

the former we have a capital summary of the researches of Poulton 
and McMunn, and in the latter of those of the author. We have no 
space to particularise, but those who are interested will find here a 

full statement of the facts which have led to the conclusion that in 
the blood of invertebrates copper and, in some cases, perhaps, man- 
ganese, plays the same part as iron in that of vertebrates, and that 
in the majority of them oxygen is carried to the tissues by hemo- 
cyanin, a substance resembling hemoglobin, but having copper in 
the place of iron. In the following chapter the circulation of the. 
blood and the pseudo-hemal system of vessels are considered, and 

the several modifications of the circulatory apparatus are clearly dis- 

tinguished. 

In his treatment of respiration, secretion, and excretion, the 
nervous system and organs of special sense, movements and locomo- 
tion and reproduction, the author is equally thorough, and all the 
latest developments of our knowledge are given a prominent place. 
Thus, in addition to the ordinary modes of respiration, which have 
been long known, he enters into full particulars respecting the respira- 
tion of the tissues by means of pigments which has been established 
by more modern investigations, and treats of the composition, chemical 
and physical properties, and homologies of these pigments in a way 
which leaves nothing to be desired. Similarly the resnlts of experi- 
ments made on the nervous system of invertebrates by Kleinenberg, 
Romanes, Haeckel, Hertwig, Fredericq, and a host of other workers, 
are all duly chronicled, and the same may be said of the experiments 
which have added so largely to our knowledge of the actionof the organs 
of touch, sight, hearing, and the rest. Finally, on reproduction, the 
fertile field both of research and speculation, the author has much 
to say and saysit well. Personally, however, we should have liked 
additional particulars on the development of the spermatozoa, showing 
in each case whether they are entire cells or only nuclei. In the 
case of Hydra they are said to arise by division of the nuclei of a 
group of inner ectodermal cells, and in Nematoidea they are said to 
retain the character of cells. In the other classes details are not 
given, an omission which may be regretted, in view of the importance 
attached to the nuclei of the male and female elements in the trans- 
mission of hereditary characters by Strasburger, O. Hartig, Weis- 
mann, and other leading biologists. 

The subject of Mr. Beddard’s volume’ is one that has long 
attracted the attention of naturalists, but its biological significance 
has hardly, as yet, been satisfactorily elucidated. By Darwinians it 


1 Animal Colouration : An Account of the Principal Facts and Theories relating to the 
Colours and Markings of Animals. By Frank E. Beddard, M.A., F.R.S.E., &. With 
— Coloured Plates and Woodcuts in the text. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
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has been usual to seek an explanation of the facts of animal coloura- 
tion in the principle of utility and the action of natural selection, 
and when the facts were few such explanations seemed both sufficient 
and satisfactory. But as observation has been extended in ever 
widening circles, and our knowledge has become wider and deeper, a 
feeling has arisen that natural selection has been too exclusively 
appealed to, and that there are other aspects in which the colouration 
of animals may be regarded. To this feeling Mr. Beddard has given 
expression in the book before us, and, although we do not accept 
every position that he takes up, we think he shows conclusively that 
natural selection is not the universal solvent for the problems of 
animal colouration. 

The key-note of the book is struck in the introductory chapter, where 
the author expresses the opinion that the action of natural selection 
in producing colour changes in animals must be extremely limited ; 
and the succeeding chapters may be said to be a continuous argument 
in favour of this view. In the second chapter it is shown that in 
numerous cases colouration is due directly to the influence of the 
surroundings, and has no possible relation to natural selection. The 
most striking instance cited in support of this is, perhaps, that of 
the fauna of caves, which is composed of animals which are either 
colourless or nearly white. This absence of colour has been used as 
an argument for the purposefulness of colour in the animal kingdom ; 
but there is much force in Mr. Beddard’s contention that the facts, 
as a whole, rather suggest that it is due to the direct action of the 
environment. In the third, fourth, and fifth chapters the so-called 
protective and warning colouration of animals and _ protective 
mimicry are discussed at considerable length, and reasons are ad- 
vanced for doubting the teachings of Darwinians on these matters. 
The author admits that the green colour of tree-frequenting animals, 
the tawny colour of the inhabitants of arid deserts, and, perhaps, the 
‘autumn tints” of certain moths, are rightly regarded as instances 
of what Wallace has termed “ general protective resemblance,” while 
special protective resemblances are allowed to exist in numerous 
insects. But whether, as.a matter of fact, animals are concealed 
from their enemies by these resemblances is a question which cannot 
be answered in many cases, and the author is disposed to think that 
at the most they are efficacious only against vertebrates, and that 
it is premature to assert that colour protection is in any way 4 
means of defence against insect enemies. The case of striped 
caterpillars feeding upon grass or plants growing among grass is 
often put forward as an instance of protective resemblance brought 
about by natural selection for purposes of concealment. But the 
author reminds us that striped caterpillars are not confined to any 
one group or order, plenty of examples occurring both among moths 
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and butterflies, and that the striping is not, as a rule, present during 
the whole period of larval life. In the case of the Satyrids, which 
is the one usually cited, it appears that all the members of the 
family, as far as we know, are striped; but, curiously enough, several 
species feed chiefly by night, and hide themselves, by burrowing in 
the soil or under stones, during the day. Here, then, the author 
considers that the colour is of little or no moment, and contends 
that if the striping is kept up by selection on account of its utility, 
and has no other signification, we might expect that in the hiding 
species the high standard of colouration would be lowered. As to 
warning colours—viz., those intended to make their possessors con- | 
spicuous, a somewhat similar position is taken up. The expiana- 
tion of these colours, devised by Wallace, is that the conspicuous 
colouration is to advertise their inedible qualities, and this explana- 
tion has been widely accepted. The author, however, finds several 
objections to it, some of which are based upon the phenomena pre- 
sented by the larve of the Papilionids, and leans rather to the theory 
of Dr. Hisig that it is the brilliant colours, that is, the secreted 
pigments, that cause the inedibility of the species, rather than the 
inedibility that has necessitated the production of the colours as an 
advertisement. Later on itis admitted that this view is not univer- 
sally applicable, and the impression left on the mind by the whole 
discussion is that it is a mistake to attempt to explain the whole of 
the phenomena concerned in the terms of any one of the several 
theories that have hitherto been broached. In the next chapter Mr. 
Bates’s theory of mimicry is submitted to a searching examination. 
In the result, the author is of opinion that the protective resem- 
blances dealt with by Mr. Bates are extreme cases, and only a part 
of a much wider series of resemblances between more or less remotely 
allied forms, which cannot be explained in the theory suggested by 
Mr. Bates. Natural selection may have had something to do with 
perfecting the mimetic forms which undoubtedly exist, but it is 
suggested as probable that mimicry is always based upon a consider- 
able initial resemblance. This leads to the question—How are we 
to account for the initial likeness? the answer to which, we are told, 
may bring us back to the neighbourhood of the theory of like con- 
ditions—i.c., to the view expanded by Mr. Murray, and the earlier 
‘opinion of Mr. Wallace. 

In the final chapter, which is certainly not the least interesting 
in the volume, we have a splendid summary of the facts of sexual 
‘dimorphism in colour, form, &c., and the arguments for and against 
the several theories which profess to explain them. The facts are 
arranged in a most striking manner, and the theories handled in a 
candid and impartial style. Without entering upon the details, 
which readers should study for themselves, it may be stated that the 
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outcome seems to be that while the proposed explanations may cover 
some of the problems involved, a complete and satisfactory solution 
of the whole is still a desideratum. 

Few volumes of popular lectures on Science have come under our 
notice which can compare, for real excellence, with the one Professor 
McKendrick has given us. under the title of Life in Motion ; or, 
Muscle and Nerve.' It is at once the work of a master and a 
masterly work, and is not confined to the mere generalities of the 
subject, but probes it to the lowest depths yet reached by physio- 
logical research. The lectures were originally delivered to a juvenile 
auditory at the Royal Institution, and the lucidity of the style, 
combined with the wealth of experimental illustration, make them 
admirably adapted to the capacities of intelligent youths of both 
sexes. But the thoroughness and originality of the treatment give 
them a value which will doubtless attract older students, and which 
even makes them deserving of the notice of those who have left 
their student days far behind, but are yet interested in physiological 
questions. We have often to complain that in such volumes the 
explanation of the methods of science is subordinated and over- 
shadowed by the enumeration of the results, but the complaint is in 
no sense applicable here. Not only the methods, but the apparatus. 
employed, are fully described, so that each lecture is as much an 
exposition of the scientific method as of the facts which its employ- 
ment has enabled the experimental physiologist to establish. In 
closing the volume we feel that however great the author’s reputa- 
tion as a physiologist may be, it will be materially advanced by the 
issue of these lectures. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Srupents of Mr. Herbert Spencer, a constantly increasing class, will 
rejoice to find that he has been able to carry nearer to a conclusion 
the crowning division of his system of synthetic philosophy by the 
publication of the first volume of The Principles of Ethics? We gather 
from the preface that the whole work, in two volumes, will consist of 
six parts, only two of which have previously been given to the 
public: The Data of Ethics (1879), and Justice (1891). The 
Data of Ethics forms Part I. of the present volume, the new 
matter being contained in Part II., Zhe Inductions of Ethics, 
and Part IIL, The Ethics of the Individual Life. The concluding 
volume will contain Part IV., Justice; Part V., The Ethics of 
Social Life—Negative Benevolence; and Part VI., The Ethics : 


1 Life in Motion; or, Muscle and Nerve. By John Gray McKendrick, M.D., LL.D. 
F.R.S., &c. London and Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. 

2 Principles of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. Vol. I. London: Williams & Norgate. 
1892. 
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Social Life-— Positive Benevolence. We warmly endorse Mr. 
Spencer's hope that he may be able to complete the writing 
of these two latter parts, which is all that remains to be done, 
“before ability ends.” The sad significance of these last words 
reminds us that it is forty years since Mr. Spencer first began to 
' instruct the public by his letters on the Proper Sphere of Government, 
und from that time onwards, he tells us, his ‘“ ultimate purpose, 
lying behind all proximate purposes, has been that of finding 
for the principles of right and wrong in conduct at large a 
scientific basis.” It was a noble purpose, and we rejoice to see that 
there is a prospect of it being as nobly fulfilled. His purpose may 
be described, in other words, as the endeavour to substitute as a basis 
of morals the authority of experience and reason based upon induction, 
for that of theology and politics, which are every day becoming dis- 
credited. In many cases this does not necessitate a change in our 
estimate of right and wrong in conduct, but it substitutes a scientific 
basis for a merely empirical one, or, for what is much worse even than 
that, an alleged supernatural one. That so far as the publication of 
The Data of Ethics made Mr. Spencer’s theory known it has been 
the object of adverse criticism is not to be wondered at, the majority 
of people having for so long been taught that the only basis of 
morals was some objective authority, that this authority being 
removed, they fear, or say they fear, that the consequence will be 
moral anarchy or nihilism; and they cannot at once be led to see 
that there is a more sure foundation of morals to be discovered. 
Early iegislators, in a semi-civilised society, perceiving the necessity 
for certain rules of conduct ifthe society was to hold together, pub- 
lished these rules as divine commands, as the only method of securing 
obedience to them. The rules were often right, though the alleged 
reason for obeying them was wrong. But not seldom the commands 
were wrong, but the alleged authority constrained men to obey them. 
As civilisation, and with it morality, advances, men come in time to 
detect the incongruity, and the consequence is that the value of a 
right rule is often destroyed by its association with a wrong one, and 
so long as a mere arbitrary objective authority is alone regarded as 
the basis of morals, there can be no sure guide to right and wrong. 
This is becoming so generally recognised, that the formation of a 
science of morals is an imperative necessity, and Mr. Spencer 
deserves the gratitude of mankind for his magnificent attempt to lay 
down a secure and lasting basis for such a science. It is, perhaps, 
too soon to say that he has uttered the last word—the doctrine of 
evolution itself warns us against finality—but that his teaching on 
the subject meets a want of the times we can confidently affirm ; it 
is an instance of adaptation in accord with his own philosophy. 

In a short notice like the present a detailed exposition of Mr. 
Spencer’s system is out of the question, and Zhe Data of Ethics is too 
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well known to need any elucidation ; but on reading it again we are 
once more impressed with the wisdom—there is no better word—of 
the chapters on Egoism and Altruism. The reconciliation of a man’s 
duties to himself with his duties to the world at large is one of the 
most difficult problems of the practical life, and one which has been 
infinitely complicated by theology, but Mr. Spencer seems to us to 
offer a satisfactory solution. 

The second book, Zhe Inductions of Ethics, is mainly con- 
cerned with the present confusion of ethical thought ; and Mr. Spencer 
truly says that ‘ notions of right and wrong, variously derived, and 
changing with every change in social arrangements and activities, 
form an assemblage which we may conclude is even now in large 
measure chaotic.” We are then in some detail treated to a review 
of the varying moral standards of men in different epochs and among 
different races, which leads the author to the conclusion that the 
doctrine of the moral intuitionists, which he himself once held, is no 
longer tenable. ‘‘ It has become clear to me that if, among ourselves, 
the current belief isthat a man who robs and does not repent will 
be eternally damned, while an accepted proverb among the Bilochs 
is that ‘ God will not favour a man who does not steal and rob,’ it is 
impossible to hold that men have in common an innate perception of 
right and wrong.” ‘This indeed can hardly be regarded as a dis- 
covery, but Mr. Spencer deduces from it his theory of moral develop- 
ment. “A life of constant external enmity generates a code in 
which aggression, conquest, revenge, are inculcated, while peaceful 
occupations are reprobated. Conversely, a life of settled internal 
amity generates a code inculcating the virtues conducing to har- 
monious co-operation—justice, honesty, veracity, regard for each 
other’s claims.” This distinction no doubt counts for a good deal, 
but it is not clear that it explains everything ; the varying estimate 
of chastity and temperance, for example, as Mr. Spencer admits. 
But further he says, ‘‘ The implication is, that if the life of internal 
amity continues unbroken from generation to generation, there must 
result, not only the appropriate code, but the appropriate emotional 
nature, a moral sense adapted to the moral requirements. Men, so 
conditioned, will acquire, to the degree needful for complete guidance, 
that innate conscience which the intuitive moralists erroneously sup- 
pose to be possessed by mankind at large.” 

It might be argued that the chaotic condition of rules of conduct, 
morals they can scarcely be called, amongst uncivilised tribes, yields 
only a negative result, and that only in a peaceful and civilised society 
the innate conscience can unfold itself, and that it is not a product 
ofthe changed conditions. So far the intuitive moralists might still 
claim to hold their ground. The genesis of the moral sense is a 
subject upon which men will probably long continue to differ. The 
end aimed at is another matter, and the better Mr. Spencer is under- 
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stood the more general we believe will be the agreement with him in 
that particular. 

The third book, on The Ethics of Individual Life, is the first part 
of the positive application of Mr. Spencer’s theory, which is to be 
completed in another volume ; in this present section the duty of a 
man to himself, as well as to society, is most skilfully defined; the 
section is in the highest degree instructive, and fills up many a gap 
in current systems. A final judgment upon Mr. Spencer’s system 
must be suspended until it is completely before us in the promised 
volume ; meanwhile we wish the author a continuance of life and 
strength to enable him to finish his “ day’s work.” 

Professor Huxley has collected, chiefly from the Mineteenth Cen-. 
tury, a number of articles of a controversial character which have 
appeared during the last six or seven years. Together they form a 
large and interesting, and, to some extent, important volume. They 
are too well known to need much introduction or recommendation, 
and deal generally with the scientific or historical aspects of certain 
theological questions. They exhibit, besides the special scientific 
knowledge of the writer, a considerable acquaintance with Church 
history and Old and New Testament criticism, a much more inti- 
mate acquaintance we imagine than is possessed. by many who call 
themselves theologians. But the knowledge the Professor is so 
happily possessed of would not be of much use were it not for his 
strong common-sense application of it, and his masterly ability in 
pushing facts to their logical conclusions. Professor Huxley is 
noted for a certain literary robustness, and we can only ascribe it to 
his good nature if sometimes he appears to us to deal too gently 
with his opponents, and refrains from absolutely crushing them ; no 
doubt he feels himself so secure that he can afford to be lenient with 
them. He does battle with the same imperturbability with Mr. Glad- 
stone, the Duke of Argyle, Mr. Frederic Harrison, and the bench of 
Bishops. Generally speaking, the essays treat of the infallibility of 
the Bible, and the truth of alleged miracles. We need scarcely say 
that, on the whole, our sympathies are with Mr. Huxley, and our 
only regret is that the volume is a large and expensive one, and is 
consequently beyond the reach of large classes who would find it 
instructive, and with whom it could not fail to be popular. There 
are sixteen essays, besides the prologue, the best known, perhaps, 
being those on Genesis, and the Herd of Swine, in controversy with 
Mr. Gladstone. The two most interesting articles, in our opinion, 
as having a kind of autobiographical interest, are those on Agnos- 
ticism, in which the Professor delivers his soul. 

We have received from Mr. Pfeffer (Halle, 1889) two pamphlets 
by Dr. Hans Schmidkunz. But as they are not new works we can 


1 Essays upon some OControverted Questions. By Thomas Huxley, F.R.S. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1892 . 
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do no more than acknowledge them. The one is Ueber Die Abstrac- 
tion, and the other Analytische und Synthetische Phantasie. 

Dr. Ch. Letourneau completes, with the issue of an important 
volume on L’Evolution Religieuse,’ the series of six . monographs, 
which, taken together, form, as he says, a treatise on ethnographic 
sociology, and they might be entitled Zhe Evolution of Societies, 
Dr. Letourneau does not profess in these studies to have compre- 
hended all the various modes of social activity, but they embrace the 
principal, those which constitute that which may truly be called the 
skeleton of sociology. The author, who should be well known in 
England, is a combination of Darwin, Huxley, and Tylor; only he 
is more definite in his avowal of materialism than any of our English 
leaders. In treating of the evolution of religion, therefore, he is 
under none of the restraints which still limit most of the writers who 
are regarded as the exponents of evolutionism in England. It is not 
our business here to discuss the relative merits of materialism, agnos- 
ticism, or the evolutionism of Mr. Spencer. We merely indicate Dr. 
Letourneau’s position, so that it may be at once appreciated. No 
one need, therefore, be surprised when he says he comprehends, under 
the term religion, “the sum of the illusions by which the entire 
human race has been deludea, and deludes itself still, @ propos of the 
supernatural.” ‘The only method, of course, to be adopted in his 
study of the subject is the comparative one, guided by which, he 
assures us without any doubt, that we shall see that the great reli- 
gions are simply the expansion of the coarser fetichisms “ with which 
our critical teachers disdain to occupy themselves.” Dr. Letourneau 
has no hesitation in declaring that all religions, inferior and higher 
alike, have sprung up in the common soil of that which Mr. Tylor 
calls animism. ‘This general fact he holds to be beyond doubt, of 
which we can be easily convinced by interrogating, on the subject of 
their beliefs, all human races, from the lowest to the most developed, 
and by studying also the evolution of the great religions, those which 
are practised and venerated still. 

The author has himself attempted this inquiry by re-uniting and 
classifying an immense quantity of facts which have been observed 
by impartial witnesses in all times and in all places. He does not 
attempt to give a history of all religions, but only to enforce and put 
in relief the principal points in the religious evolution. So much for 
the general purpose of the work. 

The method adopted by the author is an extremely convenient one 
for students of anthropology, as he adopts an ethnographic classifica- 
tion. His method is thus the reverse of that of M. André Lefévre 
in his work La Religion (same publishers) already noticed in these 
columns. M. Lefévre classifies the forms of religion, and thus the 


1L’ Evolution Religieuse dans les Diverses Races Humaines. Par Ch, Letourneau. 
Paris : C. Reinwald et Cie. 1892. : 
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two volumes may be regarded as complementary, and should be placed 

side by side on the shelves. In M. Letourneau’s volume there are 

three main divisions—La Mythologie des Races Notires, La Mytho- 
logie des Races Jaunes, and La Mythologie des Races Blanches. 

These again are subdivided into the mythologies, superstitions 
and beliefs of the principal tribes, nations, and religions, and 

we have thus a bird’s-eye view of the religious sentiments and 

practices of the human race. It is beyond our limits to give details, 

most of which are familiar to readers of the literature of comparative 

religion, but we are justified in saying that Dr. Letourneau has suc- 

ceeded in presenting a vast array of most important and interesting 

facts in a succinct and, as many readers will confess, a convincing’ 
manner. The majority, no doubt, while admitting to a large extent 

the undeniable development of religion along some of the lines indi- 

cated, will still refuse to believe it is wholly an illusion. This will 

not affect Dr. Letourneau, who attributes this state of mind only to 

the survival of ancient prejudices. In conclusion, Dr. Letourneau 

does not think humanity will lose, but gain, by the disappearance of 
religion ; the pursuit of the ideal, individual, and social on earth will 

take the place of the religious aspirations of the past. 

We have before us three works, of very unequal value, bearing 
upon the burning question of the relations of Church and State in 
France. This question is every day increasing in importance, and 
the actors on both sides display increasing energy and vehemence. 
It bids fair to become a movement second only to the Revolution in 
its influence on the future of the French people. Every contribution 
to the subject ought to be welcomed, not in France alone, but in 
England as well, for it is of far more than local or national significance. 
The course of events in France will probably influence their course 
in England, as they did a hundred years ago. We ourselves indulge 
the hope that before long the French people will throw off the last 
remains of the Roman yoke, and free themselves for ever from Papal 
interference, . 

The first work to which we have referred appears only to bear 
remotely upon the present crisis, but as it is the intention of the 
author to carry his historical studies up to date, the importance of 
beginning at the beginning of the course of events which has led up 
to the crisis will be appreciated. The work is one on France and 
Rome! from 1800 to 1715, and bears the sub-title Le Gallicanisme au 
XVIII’ Siecle. M. Le Roy hasin this volume undertaken to write the 
diplomatic history of the Bull Unigenitus till the death of Louis XIV. 
from unedited documents. The period is one of the most interesting 
and important in the modern history of France, and some sides of it 
are amongst the most familiar and popular historical reading. The 


sin La France et Rome de 1700 @ 1715. Par Albert Le Roy. Paris: Perrin et Cie. 
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religious aspect is, perhaps, not so generally known, nor its impor- 
tance sufficiently appreciated. In this volume the subject is dealt 
with in copious detail, but the interest seldom flags. It centres 
round the contests, theological, literary, and political, between the 
Jesuits and the Jansenists, which culminated in the expulsion of the 
nuns from the convent of Port Royal, and the publication of the 
Papal constitution Unigenitus against P. Quesnel’s Moral Reflections 
on the New Testament. The volume has a theological as well as an 
historical interest, and throws light upon several obscure questions. 
Most readers will probably find the history most attractive; the 
story of the prolonged intrigues which led to the destruction of Port 
Royal, and the account of that shameful persecution, are of absorbing 
interest. The author proposes to follow up the account of the 
Gallicanism of the Church in the eighteenth century with that of 
the Ultramontanism of the nineteenth, and so lay before his readers 
the root and causes of the present crisis in religion in France. The 
author’s solution of the present dilemma is to be found, he thinks, 
either in one Church of France, separated from Rome, or one 
Church of Rome separated from France. ‘‘In a word, either by a 
national schism, or by the denunciation of the Concordat; but, at 
any cost, the rupture of the actual bonds which unite the Church to 
the State, and subordinate them both to the Vatican.” 

‘Under the appearance of an immutable unity, the history of 
Catholicism is only a series of internal struggles and a perpetual 
transformation.” These words, which are the first sentence of the 
book we have just noticed, form a fitting introduction to our remarks 
on the next on our list, Ze Grand Schisme en France aux XIX° Siecle} 
by the Abbé G. Bazin. It is an urgent plea to the Catholics to 
reconcile themselves to the Republic before it is too late, to abandon 
the Absolutism, which will necessarily lead to the overthrow of 
clericalism, and save themselves by embracing Liberal Catholicism. 
It is an argument for a new transformation of Catholicism which 
shall be adapted to the times. The Abbé is in downright earnest, 
and he believes he proposes the only measures capable of conjuring 
the deplorable schism which menaces the separation of France from 
its Church and its clergy. ‘ L’heure est solenelle: le mal est grand, 
et le péril est immense. II pourrait devenir irréparable.” In his 
opinion the only efficacious means of arresting this evil, of averting 
this peril, is to be found in a work of conciliation, wise, loyal and 
honourable, of religion and modern society. The question raised by 
the author is whether there is any radical and absolute incompatibility 
between Catholicism and the modern democracy. Can the Catholics, 
in safety of conscience, make an alliance with this democracy ? 
The book is a defence of the affirmative answer to this question, and 


1 Le Grand Schisme en France aux X1X* Siecle. Par L’Abbé G. Bazin. Paris: 
E. Dentu. 1892. . 
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the writer endeavours to demonstrate that there is nothing in 
Liberalism, or in the Catholic conciliation of Liberalism, inconsistent 
with the Catholic faith, however contrary it may be with the 
Catholic practice. He argues that Catholic intolerance in other 
times was justifiable (of course, he cannot condemn it), but that 
tolerance is the réle of to-day. It is essentially a call to defence on 
the part of the Catholics, aggression being no longer possible. There 
is, under the strong words of hope in which the author indulges, 
an undertone of despair which is, we imagine, prophetic of the 
coming catastrophe. The work gives a good idea, from the inside, 
of the political and religious struggle now being carried on in 
France. 

The third book bearing on the same subject, La Franc-Maconnerie 
et la Question Religieuse,' is a violent denunciation of the Freemasons, 
to whom the author attributes all the present trouble of the Church. 
It should be understood that M. Copin-Albancelli distinguishes the 
French Freemasons from those in other countries, from whom he 
tells us they have separated themselves. In the eyes of the author, 
the Freemasons are everything that is abominable ; they consist of 
freethinkers, who are convinced that if they do not kill Catholicism, 
Catholicism will kill freedom of thought, and the modern spirit 
which has begotten it. He gives us many particulars about the 
Freemasons, whether verifiable or not, we cannot say, in order to 
throw discredit upon them. He describes them as few, unintelligent, 
ignorant and incompetent to deal with the great social questions of 
the age, but nevertheless, it is apparent, he is afraid of them. So 
far it appears to us that the author confutes himself, for if the Free- 
masons have the overwhelming influence he credits them with, it is 
plain they must be intellectually powerful, and more in harmony 
with the intellect of France than the Catholics are. 

The Pauline Theology,? a study of the origin and correlation. of 
the doctrinal teachings of the Apostle Paul, by Dr. G. B. Stevens, 
of Yale University, is an intelligent attempt to give something like 
a consistent shape to the somewhat confused and inconsistent doc- 
trines contained in the various writings ascribed to Paul, but con- 
tains little that is not familiar to all students of the subject. 

The Faith and Life of the Early Church, by Mr. W. F. Slater, 
belongs to much the same class of works as the preceding ; it is not 
deep, and is evidently intended for students in the early stage. The 
author depends, chiefly upon the Acts of the Apostles and other 
writings of as doubtful authority. 


’ La Frane-Magonnerie et la Question Religieuse. Par Paul Copin-Albancelli. 
Paris: Perrin et Cie. 1892. 
_? The Pauline Theology. By George B. Stevens, Ph.D., D.D. London: Richard 
D. Dickinson. 1892. 

® The Faith and Life of the Early Church, By W. F. Slater, M.A. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1892. 
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The Protestant Episcopal .Layman’s Handbook,! containing an 
explanation of the innovations of the last half-century, is intended 
to enlighten the uninstructed upon the essence of Ritualism. It is 
in the form of a dictionary of terms, which renders it convenient 
for reference, and contains a vast amount of curious information 
in a small space, most of which tells against the Ritualists in 
England and America, from whence the work really issues. It is a 
clever idea cleverly carried out. 

The new volume of Archdeacon Farrar’s sermons (Cheap edition. 
London: Macmillan & Co.) is entitled Ephphatha ; or, The Ameliora- 
tion of the World. Twosermons on Legislative Duties and Christian 
Statesmanship which it contains, preached in 1879, will be found 
appropriate in present circumstances. 

A Book of Prayer, by Henry Ward Beecher (London: R. D. 
Dickinson), does not call for comment on our part, It may be 
useful to those who feel the need of such helps to devotion. The 
tone is orthodox. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 


Ir is not given to us to divulge the name of the author of Ze 
Social Horizon,’ but we have not for a long time read a book which 
has attracted us more. It is one of those thoughtful works which 
set the reader thinking, and that in a hopeful and earnest fashion, 
with a notion that something may evolve itself from the mental 
labour. The author graphically paints the almost irresistible tendency 
of all modern undertakings towards a monopoly—he shows how the 
small men are being squeezed out, and great bodies of capitalists 
are drawing every undertaking more and more within a circum- 
scribed area. “ It is a dominant, overmastering, irresistible tendency 
of the times, due, in a great measure at least, to the increase of 
population, and to the steady march of scientific discovery and 
mechanical invention,’ yet out of what seems at first sight a 
national loss he prophecies the evolution of leisure and comfort for 
the many. Men are to learn how to work in great organised 
systems; then when their time of probation is over they will “ rise 
up and assert their rights to control those vast industrial machines, 
no longer for individual gains, but for the universal benefit.” When 
once that end is attained, we shall be able to arrange that no man 
shall work more than a reasonable number of hours; the provision 

' Protestant Episcopal Layman’s Handbook. Second Edition. By an Ex-Church- 
warden. London: Edward Arnold. 1892. 
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for his rest will be the opening for the labour of another man who 
would otherwise be unemployed; the income of all will be ap- 
proximately equal, and we shall get rid of the idle class. O golden 
day! when the idler shall be no more! when no son shall inherit, 
or if he does inherit, shall nevertheless be compelled to do his own 
work in life. It is not for us to pick holes in a project that we 
have so much at heart; and we admit that our author writes wisely 
and moderately ; throughout his book there is a distinct practical 
vein. Yet he does not grapple with our old bugbear—increase of 
population; he does not show us how we shall stay that advance 
with one hand, while we lift up the fallen with the other. 

And that is perhaps the only blot in his book, which, without.’ 
any pretension to style, often with a very indifferent style, stirs up 
all one’s best ideas and impulses, and bears to be read and re-read 
from end to end, Take, for instance, the attack on small shops : 

‘“‘ Everybody capable of the least observation must perceive that 
our system of small shops is ridiculously wasteful in every way, and 
the time will assuredly come when the idea of a dozen small trades- 
men, each incurring all the expenses of a separate establishment, 
each striving to do the same trade in the same neighbourhood, each 
studying the same little arts for damaging his rivals and enticing 
customers into his own little den, each devoting all his time and 
attention from early morning till late at night, and all the dozen 
put together doing all day long only as much business as one really 
well-managed house could do between the hours of ten and four— 
the time will come when all this will be something to be merry 
over.” And so think we, and have thought now for some years. 

Of the small book’ on Marriage, Divorce, and Liberty of Conscience, 
by Mr. Ambrose, we can only say that it bears all the marks of a 
high-minded declamation against a moral taint, and we may com- 
pliment the author on his boldness in facing the sneers of the cynic 
and the anger of the hypocrite. But unfortunately we cannot 
approve the style in which the pamphlet is written or its method of 
argument and illustration : it is sadly wanting in dignity and force. 
We are perhaps convinced that ‘‘ M.,” whose articles in the Fortnightly 
we did not chance to see, deserved a thorough trouncing; but we 
should prefer to see him punished in a scientific manner. We 
should wish Mr. Ambrose to read Pére Didon’s book, Jndissolubilité 
et Divorce, which we reviewed in these pages a few months back. 

English Trade and Finance® has a title too long by two words. 
About finance, in the proper sense of the term, there is nothing or 
next to nothing in the whole book, which is an excellent and 
scholarly account of the rise of English industries, but particularly 


’ Convicted Law-Breakers as Law-Makers. By Hugh Ambrose. London: Eden, 
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of English foreign trade. There is no part of the little book, from 
the Introduction to the Appendix on the “History of the Family and 
Descendants of a Tenant Farmer,” which could be skipped without 
loss. It is not common to find so much fresh and interesting 
information crammed together in a small space. Perhaps the 
chapters on the Trading Companies are the most useful from the 
historic point of view ; there is very little information published in 
an available form about any of the old companies of the seventeenth 
century, except the East India Company; the short accounts of the 
Muscovy or Russia Company, and the Levant.or Turkey Company, 
are a real addition to any library. We are afraid that in laying 
stress on the political reasons for the organisation of the old char- 
tered companies, Mr. Hewins will give the impression that they 
were primarily an agency for governing new territories ; the fact 
being, as we have elsewhere shown, that their first and sole object 
was trade, and that circumstances forced them into empire. Mr. 
Hewins takes a far juster view of their work than Adam Smith did, but 
he hardly does them complete justice. We also call special attention 
to the concluding chapter on “Three Commercial Treaties ”—the 
Methuen Treaty with Portugal, the commercial clauses of the 
Treaty of Utrecht, and the Treaty of 1786 with France, which was 
so hotly debated in the House of Commons the same year. 

Money, Silver and Finance’ is an attractive title, where, again, 
the word “ Finance” is out of place. This word should be kept to its 
proper meaning, which imports the arranging of the business affairs 
of a man, corporation, or State, so far as they have relation to what 
we call money. In Mr. Cowperthwait’s book this idea hardly comes 
in—only so far as the silver question affects and is affected by the 
proposal of the United States Congressman to put certain burdens on 
the State. The book is really a discussion, and, we are glad to say, 
an adverse discussion, of the contentions of those which the author 
calls ‘‘ Silverites.” We could wish that it were more clearly and 
closely reasoned, but possibly the ideas of the free-coinage advocates 
are so loose as to make a well-directed fire impossible. It is not far 
short of surprising to the English economist. to find his orthodox 
cousin over the water sitting down gravely in this year of grace one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-two to knock on the head the 
old “balance of trade” theory. Yet this is what Mr. Cowper- 
thwait’s opponents make it necessary for him to do; and we are 
bound to say that he produces a very interesting and practical 
chapter on the foreign exchanges. 

On one point we find an idea in common upon which authority 
in England has been much divided. ‘ We have in this country (the 
United States) such a highly developed system of banking and credit 


1 Money, Silver and Finance. By J. Howard Cowperthwait. New York and 
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that nearly all the exchange of commodities among ourselves, and 
between us and foreigners, is done without more than a nominal use 
of money. England forces gold and silver to circulate in England 
by not permitting the people to have paper money in denominations 
below five pounds; . ... but Americans are used to the con- 
venience of paper money down to single dollars, and this convenience 
will certainly never be given up No party will ever be 
sufficiently powerful to force Americans to carry silver instead of 
paper.” Apart from the reference to English legislation, which is 
based on an imperfect knowledge of facts, the writer’s suggestion has 
a sound basis—viz., that the magic of gold and silver is overdone, 
and that under proper safeguards and amongst an enlightened public 
great. economy of the precious metals can be effected. 

The book comes in the “ Questions of the Day” Series, and it just 
suits it. It isa piece of controversy to be read now when the Inter- 
national Conference is pending: hereafter it will not have a foremost 
place. 

M. de Pruniére’s book! on Assurance of Labourers against Acci- 
dents is somewhat of the same stamp as M. Bassia’s on Life 
Assurance which we noticed in the February number of the WEsT- 
MINSTER REviEW. It is not so pleasantly written, but it is equally 
exhaustive and able. It only remains for another French lawyer to 
complete the series by a treatise on the general insurance against 
accidents and fires. The subject of accidents incidental to the work 
on which a man is employed stands by itself on the ground of its 
double ramification : it affects two classes of people—the employer 
and employed. 

The very careful work before us falls into two main divisions: 
the examination of the exact principles which should regulate the 
contract for insurance against accidents to persons in the employ of 
others, and the statement of the chief points of the law on the sub- 
ject in France. And we cannot readily imagine anything more 
complete than the treatment of the whole subject. Take, for 
instance, Chapter VI., upon the effects of an assurance. It starts 
with a statement of the conflict between the plain intention of 
ordinary policies and the construction put on them by the law; and 
then the author discusses both sides in detail—the effects of the 
contract between the insurance company and the subscribing em- 
ployer, the effects of that between the employer and labourers, and 
then what we may describe as the cross-effects of the contract in its 
reference to the relation between the company and the labourers, 
and then the same relations are discussed again in the light of the 
law. 

We may direct attention to the distinction drawn between two 


1 De V Assurance contre des Accidents du Travail. Par M. Villetard de Pruniéres. 
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forms of contract, ‘‘ assurance réparation ” and ‘“ assurance de respon- 
sabilité,” as M. de Pruniéres makes this the basis of several statements 
and recommendations. The contract termed ‘ assurance réparation” 
is that which has immediate relation to an accident, and guarantees 
the sufferer against the consequences of the accident; the other form 
of contract insures an employer against the results of a liability 
thrown upon him by the law. A little reflection will show what a 
number of varying questions arise out of these different views of 
the subject, and all these are treated with extraordinary patience and 
completeness. 

We like the idea which dominates M. de Pruniéres’ recommenda- 
tions, and we take leave to quote a passage which suggests it: 
“Les projets de réforme que nous venons d’examiner présentent 
presque tous ce caractére commun, qu’ils tendent a introduire dans 
nos lois un principe nouveau, la principe de lasolidarité. La théorie 
du risque professionel c’est la reconnaissance de la solidarité du 
patron avec des ouvriers. L’assurance obligatoire des chefs de 
l'industrie c’est la reconnaissance de la solidarité des patrons entre 
eux.” 

The author hardly gives us sufficient credit in England for our 
recognition of the principle of insurance in the case considered. 
We have done our work quietly, and not gone to the State; and if 
he had been better acquainted with the history of our Employers 
Liability Acts, M. de Pruniéres might have written of us with more 
appreciation. 

It seems a long time back that we remember Mr. Parkin making 
an able and telling speech on Imperial Federation at some great 
public meeting. We do not precisely recall the occasion ; but that 
speech had the germs of the book' which now lies before us. We 
have already told some who are interested in the future of Great 
Britain to get this book and read it, and we have no hesitation in 
repeating the advice here. Mr. Parkin has produced a peculiarly 
thoughtful and interesting work, and the Empire generally owes him 
a debt of gratitude. It is one of the best contributions to the subject 
which we have seen, and all the more welcome because, if we mistake 
not, Mr. Parkin is a Canadian. 

The masterly review of the intimate relation and interconnection 
of interest between the different parts of the Empire, the well- 
informed treatment of the separate and different interests of each 
section, alike commend the book to every Englishman, and incline him 
to break out with Mr. Parkin’s American friend : “‘ The citizen of the 
British Empire who is not an enthusiast on the question of Imperial 
Federation is a Philistine of the very first magnitude.” The devotion 
of a whole chapter to the discomfiture of Mr. Goldwin Smith is cer- 
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tainly useful. But the chapter to which we turn with most anxiety 
is the last—‘‘ Plans. Conclusion.” And there we find a reference 
to what has been our own view—the erection of a great consultative 
Council, or, if you will, a Committee of the Privy Council, which 
should deal with all matters which interest the Empire at large before 
they are submitted to the legislative bodies of its different parts. We 
have never concealed our opinion that hitherto the question known 
as “Imperial Federation” has been poorly handled, and by persons 
incompetent to grapple with it. We have perhaps spoken slight- 
ingly of it at times. Mr. Parkin’s book has lifted it up and placed 
it on a higher level, and we beg to compliment him warmly and 
sincerely. ; 

Mr. Felbermann’s book’ on Hungary is delightful outside, with 
the national colours its binding, and inside it is full of interest and 
information, and contains some good illustrations. These latter, 
however, are rather uneven in merit. The style is of no account; 
it is too colloquial and unformed: but we must not exact too much 
from one who is not writing his own language. 

Englishmen do not quite know or appreciate the affection with 
which they are regarded by the Hungarians; and how little we have 
done to deserve it! We have ourselves always felt it a peculiar com- 
pliment that we hold the respect of these generous and warm-hearted 
men and women, who are probably unequalled in Europe for chivalry 
and openness of character. And we trust that the book before us will 
serve to rouse a warmer and kindlier reciprocal interest on the part 
of many Englishmen. 

The origin of the Hungarians and their early legends are discussed 
at considerable length. A small portion of the book refers to agri- 
culture and commerce; but by far the most pleasing part is the 
description of the various customs of the many varieties of peasants 
who are included in the Austro-Hungarian Empire. For Hungary 
includes as great a variety of nationalities as any State in the world, 
not excepting, we imagine, even the United States with its immi- 
grant population. We cannot stay to give an idea of the interesting 
contents of the book, or of the difficulty of putting it down without 
picking out one more native custom, or taking yet another look at 
that pretty peasant girl facing p. 168. 

Norway and the Norwegians? is a less attractive, but more scien- 
tific work. Its name, however, is misleading, for it tells us very 
little about the Norwegians of to-day. It is chiefly a description 
and discussion of the early records of the Scandinavians, the 
Mythology of the Edda, the Sagas, and Early History; all of 
which Mr. Keary treats as becomes a scholar who has devoted 
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much time and study to this branch of history. The book is, in 
fact, a popular history of the early Norskmen, which contains a 
brief review of the present condition of the country, and a chapter 
on the literature, which so few of us know. It has one special 
feature to which we invite attention: a chapter on the beautiful 
northern flowers which clothe the uplands in June and July, finish- 
ing up with that sweet little Linnea Borealis which we remember 
as one of our favourite finds in the woods of Newfoundland long 
ago. 
We gladly welcome The Lone Star of Liberia.’ We believe that 
the English generally know nothing at all about that young Republic, 
and we may venture to explain without fear of seeming pedantic, that 
the Republic is situated on the western coast of Africa, between about 5 
and 7 degrees N. Lat., justwhere the coast begins to dip in for the great 
Gulf of Guinea, and next to the British colony of Sierra Leone ; the 
capital is called Monrovia, the population numbers considerably over 
1,000,000, and the Republic has a constitution on the model of the 
United States. Mr. Durham does not tell us much about the history 
or present condition of the Republic; his book is a plea for the 
future—an appeal for the African race—a prophecy of their capacity 
to outpace the Caucasians. As such it merits our careful attention, 
and challenges research and study. For instance, Mr. Durham 
claims that the Carthaginians were negroes, a novel contention, 
which will not, we think, bear examination ; and he seeks to deduce 
inferences from the stories of Ethiopia and Morocco, which require 
much investigation. 

We take it that we, like the rest of Englishmen, are prejudiced ; 
we cannot readily accept the theory of the superiority of the negro race, 
or welcome its fusion by marriage with the European. We may as well 
admit that; and we may at the same time claim to know much more 
about certain aspects of negro life and history than Mr. Durham 
evidently does. We read the book with great sympathy, we admit 
that many of its pleas are sound, and some of its appeals are con- 
vincing. But its claim goes beyond all facts or all probability. 

The book is spoiled by a certain disrespectful and aggressive manner, 
which we suppose to be the privilege of an ardent Republican and a 
youthful student-at-law ; and underlying it throughout is that grudge 
against the Anglo-Saxon race which, perhaps, should be freely for- 
given to the African. 

We close with a pleasant little French book 2—a journal of a trip 
in the East, lightly and appreciatively written, full of reflections 
on scenes which are familiar to us through the writings of many 
travellers ; here and there a new view of country or manners. We 


1 The Lone Star of Liberia. By Frederick Alexander Durham, an African. With 
an Introduction by Mde. La Comtesse C. Hugo. London: Elliot Stock. 1892. 
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can state with confidence that the work will give equal pleasure by 
its bright style, and by the fresh and clever touches in which M. 
Trotignon paints his tour. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Two important books dealing with literary biography in the 
eighteenth century have lately been published by the Clarendon Press. 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill has already shown his fitness and made good his 
claim to be regarded as Dr. Johnson’s modern interpreter, and con- 
sequently the fact that The Letters of Samuel Johnson’ are edited by 
him is sufficient proof that this collection of the great Doctor's letters 
is as complete as it is possible at present to make it. These two 
volumes, printed and bound like the same editor’s splendid edition 
of Boswell’s Life, contain all Johnson’s letters, excepting only those 
printed in the Life, though even these are referred to in their proper 
places. The whole collection includes some thousand letters, or refer- 
ences to letters, which are spread over a period of fifty-three years, 
from 1731 to 1784. In spite of the considerabie bulk of his corre- 
spondence, Johnson himself declared that he wrote letters “ with 
more difficulty than some other people, who write nothing but 
letters” ; and these letters prove at least that Johnson did not in this 
respect resemble Goldsmith, of whom it was said that he never wrote 
& letter in his life, unless to a bookseller for money. 

We cannot attempt to give any adequate idea of the contents of 
these letters ; it must suffice to say that they throw further light on 
the Doctor’s character, and form a valuable and pleasant supplement 
to the Life. They show very clearly Johnson’s love for his old 
friends and schoolfellows, like Mrs. Thrale and Henry Jackson, “a 
low man, dull and untaught”; they show also his clear good sense 
and kindly nature. It remains only to add'that Dr. Hill has edited the 
Letters well. He has reproduced the original spelling, which is more 
erratic than we should have expected from the great lexicographer ; 
and he has also carefully explained obscure allusions in the text of 
the letters. In some cases, perhaps, Dr. Hill’s love has blinded his 
discretion, as, for example, when Johnson addresses his wife as ‘‘ my 
dear girl,” we are told in a foot-note that Mrs. Johnson was “‘ only 
four days short of fifty-one.” But it would be ungrateful to find 
fault, and we conclude our notice of these Letters by advising all 
lovers of Dr. Johnson and all students of the eighteenth century to 
read through these two volumes ; they will then most assuredly join 
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us in thanking Dr. Hill for the unwearied industry and labour he 
has spent on this edition, though the labour has been a labour 
of love. 

Equal praise may be given to Mr. Aitken for the careful work he 
has expended upon the Life and Works of Arbuthnot ;* though in 
this case a further inducement towards completeness existed. Mr. 
Aitken must have felt all the enthusiasm of one who is restoring to its 
proper place a name which has been too often neglected and for- 
gotten. Swift, Defoe, and Addison have overshadowed many of 
their contemporaries, who, had they lived in other times, would have 
secured a high place among English writers. And the name of Dr. 
Arbuthnot is worthy of restoration. Thackeray styled him ‘‘ one of 
the wisest, wittiest, most accomplished, gentlest of mankind”; and 
the letters collected by Mr. Aitken (many of which are now pub- 
lished for the first time) entirely support the description. For the 
writer of the History of John Bull and the Art of Political Lying 
took as high a place in the literary world of his time as did the 
physician to Queen Anne in the medical and scientific. Mr. Aitken 
prefaces his book with a careful account of Arbuthnot’s life, from his 
birth in 1667 to his death in 1735. In 1691 he came to London, on 
his father’s death. Although he had taken a degree in medicine at 
St. Andrews, Arbuthnot entered at University College, Oxford, as 
Fellow-commoner in 1694, in order to act as tutor to Edward Jeffreys. 
From this time his rise was rapid. He became Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1704, and five years later Physician-in-Ordinary to the 
Queen. On Anne's death Arbuthnot lost his position at Court, 
though he remained cheerful to the end of his life, the later years of 
which were overclouded, however, by the death of his youngest son 
Charles, and his own illness. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Aitken’s Life consists of the 
letters which passed between Arbuthnot and his friends. He was a 
close friend of Swift’s, Pope, Parnell, and others, Always willing 
to advise and help, he comforted Swift during his isolation. It was, 
indeed, through him that the Lord Treasurer granted Bingham £100. 
to continue his Antiguitics. There are added to the Life a careful 
genealogy and bibliography, and a complete discussion of the authen- 
ticity of what is usually ascribed to Arbuthnot’s pen. 

This is no place to discuss the actual writings of Arbnthnot, which 
fill the body of Mr, Aitken’s volume. He wrote muck, whether as. 
satire or as a serious contribution to scientific knowledge, and his 
writings deserve more attention than they have yet received. Mr. 
Aitken has now made it easy for us to read them, and for this tardy 
act of justice to a great man we owe him thanks, 

Monsieur Renan is best known to the public by his historical and 
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religious writings. The position he has there taken up is too 
well known to need any description; yet we may be pardoned if 
we remind our readers of one or two of the main ideas which are 
associated with his name. By religion M. Renan means the part 
which idealism plays in human existence, and of this religion, as he 
himself tells us, he is a priest. But as idealism is the basis of his 
moral nature, so is the spirit of analysis that of his intellectual life ; 
and it is only by bearing in mind this dual existence of M. Renan, 
as at once a pious dreamer and an inflexible critic, that we can 
fully appreciate and enter into the spirit of his lighter work. Those 
to whom his Souvenirs d’Enfance is familiar, and they must be 
many, will welcome with delight the Fewilles Détachées,' which forms 
a continuation of the earlier book. The Feuilles Détachées is a volume 
containing various papers now first collected by their author on the 
suggestion of his friend, M. Calman Lévy. 

M. Renan apologises, indeed, for giving to the public these discon- 
nected articles, “ ou s’abrite trop souvent la paresse littéraire de notre 
siécle,” but he finds his excuse in the fact that the real work of his 
old age, L’ Histoire du Peuple d’Israél, is practically finished ; also, so 
as not to appear to lose his interest in the special problems of the 
present time, he has put side by side with the lighter articles his 
Examen de Conscience. Here he proves, at least to his own satisfac- 
tion, that the two fundamental dogmas of religion—God, and the 
Immortality of the Soul—are not capable of rational demonstration, 
though, on the other hand, they are not absolute impossibilities, he 
still regards religion as necessary for the well-being of a country ; for, 
if religion were banished from the face of the earth, the result would 
certainly be a moral, and probably an intellectual, degradation. The 
more religious feeling a man has the better he is, “still religious people 
live on shadows, we live on the shadow of a shadow ; what will people 
live on after us?” But all the articles which M. Renan has collected 
in this book are not so solid as this. Among those which we have read 
with the most pleasure are Hmma Kosilis, the simple story of a Breton 
girl, and an account of Henri-Frédéric Amiel, that great genius who 
found it so impossible to bind himself down by the ordinary ties of 
literary life. Some of the papers were written for particular occa- 
sions—one for the funeral of M. Havet, and another for the inaugu- 
ration of M. About’s statue; but, for whatever purpose they were 
written, they all possess that subtle charm which characterises all 
M. Renan’s work. It would be presumption on our part to criticise 
M. Renan’s style—it is beyond criticism; but we must draw atten- 
tion to its simplicity and naturalness; never forced to gain the 
applause of the vulgar. He spent a whole year in eliminating from 
his Vie de Jésus every trace of artificialness, and if, as a result, he 
has not won the applause of the vulgar, that “imperceptible 
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minority ” of the enlightened for whom he has written rank him 
as one of the greatest writers of the century. 

The Mémoires de Madame la Duchesse de Gontaut’ is a disappointing 
book. The life of the Duchesse covers a period of French history 
which is full of interest, and yet we get little from the narrative of 
one who, as ‘‘ gouvernante des enfans de France,” could have told 
us much. There is considerable Court gossip and personal tales, 
but little more. Worse still, we are not told on what materials these 
Mémoires were based. Are they mere recollections, as is implied in 
the introductory note, written in 1853? And if so, why were they 
not published when written? We might at least claim to know ° 
what has been the history of the manuscript since that date, or why 
the Mémoires are published now ? In spite of these drawbacks, how- 
ever, the lover of personal history will find much of interest in these 
pages ; and, in fact, it could hardly be otherwise in a life whose 
recorded remembrances cover a period of years, beginning in 1773 
and lasting till 1836. These sixty-three years were full of moment 
in French history, and even Court gossip is not without interest 
when it includes the days of Napoleon, of Waterloo, and of 1830. 

Mr. Oscar Browning has collected those essays which he has con- 
tributed to various periodicals during the past few years under the 
title of the Flight to Varennes.? The subjects of these essays are 
taken mostly from the history of the closing twenty years of last 
century, and although not even arranged in chronological order, they 
have a certain unity of interest running through them, by reason of 
the shortness of the time with which they deal. The first essay, on 
the Flight to Varennes, is perhaps the most interesting one in the book. 
The author has carefully worked from the original authorities, and 
has made use of the latest discoveries. The story of the actual 
flight is well told, with its innumerable and fatal delays and mis- 
chances, Its failure is in some sort typical of the old régime ; it was 
the failure following hesitation and incapacity. After the first essay 
Mr. Browning turns aside to examine Carlyle’s famous description of 
the event; and the result is not satisfactory to that historian’s repu- 
tation for accuracy. The details and many of the more important 
facts, as given by Carlyle, are often either inexact or misleading. 
The foreign policy of William Pitt is the subject which Mr. Browning 
next deals with. In the third essay a general history of the great 
Minister’s peace policy up to 1793 is given, and then follow accounts 
of the Commercial Treaty of 1786, and the Triple Alliance of 1788. 
Mr. Browning condemns the action of England in 1793, in declaring 
war against France, and he even looks upon English action as lead- 
ing directly to the invasion of Holland and the long war following. 
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Hugh Elliot and Queen Caroline of Naples complete the historical 
part of the book. On the whole, the author’s work is well done; 
we are grateful to Mr. Browning for having worked out the original 
authorities, but we should have been more grateful if he had told us 
a little more what those authorities were. Some of the essays con- 
tain no references at all to the books or documents which the author 
has made use of. This is a serious omission, which should, if possible, 
be rectified. 

A new volume of the ‘‘ Adventure Series,” recently published, tells 
the tales of the Hscapes of Latude and Casanova from Prison, under 
the editorship of Mr. P. Villars. The history of the former of these 
adventurers may in some sense be taken as typical of France before 
the Revolution. Jean Henri Masers de Latude, of illegitimate 
parentage, was born in 1725. He served in the war till 1748, and 
then, finding hope of promotion from his father useless, tried to win 
the protection of the Marquise de Pompadour, with the result that 
he was cast into prison. There he remained for thirty-five years: 
for fifteen years he was in the Bastille, for ten more at Vincennes, 
and for the last ten at Charenton and Bicétre. After his release, 
Latude wrote an account of his imprisonment, which had no little 
effect in creating popular hatred of the Bastille, which up to 1782 
does not seem to have been feared by Frenchmen. In this connec- 
tion, it is worthy of notice that in the eighteenth century it does not 
appear that the prisoners were badly treated. Indeed, from Latude’s 
own narrative, it would appear that he was far worse treated in other 
prisons which survived the fated year of 1789. Latude, set free by 
the perseverance of Madame Legros, lived till 1805, eleven years 
after his release. His account of his imprisonment is chiefly valuable 
as illustrating the depravity of the French officials, and as showing 
how much the misery of prison life has been exaggerated. 

The life of Casanova is typical of the worst side of eighteenth 
century life. Born in the same year as Latude, Casanova is a good 
example of the vicious yet talented courtier, absolutely unprincipled, 
yet always cheerful and witty. He was arrested in Venice, and 
never brought to trial. After being set free he wandered over 
Europe, and reached England, where he was presented to the king, 
but not surely to George I., as we are told in the preface (p. 20). 
After that he became the librarian of Count Waldstein at Dux Castle. 
The account of Casanova’s imprisonment and attempted escapes is 
full of interest, as is also his reason for writing his experiences—“‘a 
man may write without teeth, but they are indispensable if he wishes 
to talk ;” so, wishing to tell his tale, Casanova wrote it down, being 
unable to speak it. Both these lives show well the great advance 
that has been made in personal liberty and morality since the days 


1 The Escapes of Latude and Casanova from Prison, Edited by P. Villars, (Adven- 
ture Series.) London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1892. 
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in which Latude and Casanova lived. Their autobiographies read 
well, but we are free to accept or not the statements of such egoistic 
and selfish witnesses. 

Under the title Makers of Modern Thought,’ Mr. Nasmyth has 
attempted to illustrate the idea of what he terms “ spiritual evolu- 
tion” by giving an account of the most prominent philosophers, 
discoverers, and reformers between 1200 and 1699. The scheme is 
explained in the introduction; the biographies and extracts are then 
given without further comment. They are presented to the reader 
that he may form his own judgment on the facts, but these facts are 
necessarily limited and the selection arbitrary ; the treatment of the 
different subjects also varies considerably. The first nine biographies 
are little more than mere records of dates ; they include Roger Bacon, 
Dante, Wycliffe (spelt by Mr. Nasmyth ‘‘ Wiclif”), Chaucer; also the 
inventors and promoters of printing. The lives of Christopher 
Columbus, Luther, Loyola, Newton, are given in great detail; but 
the accounts of Machiavelli, Francis Bacon, Shakespeare, and the later 
philosophers, consist almost entirely of long extracts from their works ; 
while borrowed sketches are given of Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, and 
others. 

These are all grouped together as “‘ Emancipators of the European 
Mind,” and as illustrating the gradual enlightenment of Europe during 
the Middle Ages. Mr. Nasmyth’s exposition of the development of 
thought is authoritative, but contains nothing of any value; his idea 
shows only a sanguine conception of history and of human progress. 
He talks much of the relativeness of truth and the influence of cir- 
cumstances, but shows no true grasp of the period of history which 
he has chosen to write of. Nor is the collection of extracts from the 
writings of those whom he has chosen to honour a good one: the 
shorter notices can be found better in dictionaries ; the longer ones 
are not long enough for complete study ; neither show any power of 
discrimination or criticism. In the second volume the author is 
little more than editor, but, as a whole, has more unity than the first, 
for it gives some estimate of the principal philosophers of the seven- 
teenth century, within a period which just excludes Montesquieu. 
The book is of little real value, though it necessarily contains much 
that is in itself of interest; but the title is misleading, and the 
arrangement both arbitrary and defective. 

A history or study of music is a subject of which most men know 
a little, -and of which few know much. It is therefore pleasant 
to find a writer who is thoroughly conversant with his subject. 
This praise can undoubtedly be given to the author of Musiciens 
V Aujourdhui,? which consist of a series of articles which appeared 


1 Makers of Modern Thought; or, Five Hundred Years’ Struggle between Science, 
Ignorance, and Superstition. By David Nasmyth,Q.C. London: George Philip & Son. 
1892. : 

? Musiciens d’ Aujourd’hui. Par Adolphe Julien. Paris: Libraire de L’Art. 1892. 
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originally in the Frangais, the Moniteur Universel, and Art. The 
name of M. Adolphe Julien is well known in connection with the 
Wagner controversy—the struggle to gain a hearing in France for 
the great German master; and his writings have doubtless done 
much ‘to show his countrymen that by excluding Wagner from their 
theatres they have been powerless to injure the composer, and them- 
selves have been the only sufferers. 

In this present work M. Julien takes the chief musicians of the 
age—F'rench, German, Italian—from Berlioz and Schumann to 
Saint-Saens and Wagner, and gives a sketch of their works, with, 
in many cases, a careful analysis of them. These studies cannot fail 
to be of use to those who take an interest in the construction and ° 
meaning of modern music. With most of M. Julien’s criticisus we 
entirely agree; though we must take exception to that of Carmen. 
We have never had the good fortune to hear Djamilch, and so per- 
haps have no right to give judgment; but still we venture to think 
that, though the text may be faulty and the music at times weak, 
though the whole opera may be, indeed, a ‘‘ series of compromises,” 
yet Carmen will keep its place as one of the most deservedly popular 
of Bizet’s operas. 

One noticeable feature of this book is the author’s fairness: his 
pride of birth does not prevent him from condemning his country- 
men for their narrow-mindedness in refusing to accept the works of 
foreign artists; he also criticises severely the French plan of perform- 
ing only a part of a work at one time, thus sacrificing the artistic 
unity of the whole, for fear of offending the public by wearying its 
“idle intellect.” 

The book contains autograph letters and extracts of MSS. which, 
curiously enough, M. Julien makes a point of saying were none of 
them addressed to him, but were either bought at a public auction 
or given by some third person. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


The Three Fates’ isa New York society novel. It is, as far as we 
know, the first in that line that Mr. F. M. Crawford has produced. 
It is not one of his best, but it is far nearer to his best than to his 
worst—more nearly on a level with Sarracinesca and a Cigarette-maker's 
Romance, than with The Witch of Prayue or The Annals of a Lonely 
Parish, Both in the subject chosen for treatment, and in the mode 
of handling it, Mr. Crawford has for once trenched on Mr. Howells’ 


1 The Three Fates. By F. Marion Crawford. In three volumes. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1892. 
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peculiar ground—the analysis of American society life. But, though 
The Three Fates is as much an analytical novel as any of Mr. Howells’, 
the tone and manner of the analysis are distinctly Mr. Crawford’s 
own, and to our mind he does not analyse with as good a grace as 
Mr. Howells. His analysis is heavier, more laborious, than that of 
Mr. Howells, who, as we have more than once had occasion to say, 
is the best exponent of a style of fiction which, to our thinking, is 
far from being the best. Still, though there is far too much 
analysing and balancing in The Three Fates, it is an unusually 
powerful and interesting novel. The introspection, and anxious, 
scrupulous, weighing of motives which are the distinguishing charac- 
teristics, and the disqualifying blots, of one of the principal personages, 
are as strongly condemned by the author as they could be by ourselves, 
and the close analysis of motive and character which pervades the 
work, and for which Mr. Crawford is of course responsible, reveals 
keen insight, and deep knowledge of human strength and human 
weakness. 

The Gentlewoman at Home’ is a book exclusively adapted to like- 
minded readers. It descants upon ‘‘ draped ” chairs—draped every- 
thing in fact—innovations, to us abominations, introduced by enter- 
prising and fashionable upholsterers. To us, the volume is entirely 
unreadable, and therefore we are not qualified to criticise it; but 
probably the number of readers who will not merely agree with it, 
but actually enjoy it, is far larger than we have any idea of. Other- 
wise we should not see so many scarlet monstrosities springing up 
in every street in London, every one of them more or less approaching 
Mrs. Coke’s ideal, with the huge square projecting windows, like 
Carkerish sets of false teeth, too large for the mouth, 

A New England Cactus and other Tales,? by Frank Pope Hum- 
phrey, is a recent addition to the Pseudonym Library, and maintains 
the reputation of that clever issue. The interest of the name- 
giving story and the six other tales, lies in the humour and pathos 
of rustic life in the old-fashioned country villages of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. It is a rich mine; but it has been well worked, 
and we shall look in vain for unexpected treasure-troves. The 
simple drama of rustic courtship, the tender sentiment of middle- 
aged romance, the stir and perturbation brought into the monotony 
of country life by the intrusion of townsfolk, supply whatever 
thread of plot is needed; while the savour of seventeenth-century 
Puritanism, and the humorous turns of New England speech, give 
life and colour to the narrative. That we are reminded of great 
writers—now of George Eliot, now of Mrs. Gaskell, and again of 
Oliver Wendel Holmes—is a matter of course, and hardly calls for a 


1 “The Victorian Library for Gentlewomen.” The Gentlewoman at Home. By 
Mrs. Talbot Coke. Edited by W. H. Davenport Adams. London: Henry & Co. 
2 A New England Cactus; and other Tales. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 1892. 
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remark. None the less, the author’s touch is delicate, and there is a 
“tender grace,” both of style and sentiment, which cannot fail to 
charm and reward the reader. We prefer 4 New England Cactus 
and A Belated Letter to the rest ; but in point of merit it is difficult 
to make a choice. 

A Sister to Esau,' by Amelia E, Barr, is both crude and ponderous. 
The scene is the coast of Fife, and the time, the disruption of the 
Scotch Church in 1842-3. The title, which is a good enough title 
in itself, is somewhat misleading. Esau sold his birthright for a 
mess of pottage, but Scotia Rodney sold, or rather imagined she 
was selling, her birthright for love of the Presbyterian minister. 
This, we venture to think, is a little hard on the minister. But, of ~ 
course, the title is intended to emphasise the contrast between two 
sisters (daughters and supposed heiresses of a rich laird, Colonel 
Rodney). On the one hand, we have Scotia, tall, open-hearted, 
enthusiastic, and somewhat unorthodox, with “ celestial blue eyes,” 
and “a large, exquisite head, with a wonderful length of red 
bair, waving and curling, and radiating light like an aureole ;” while 
her younger sister, Bertha, who cannot boast these peculiar 
charms, is conventional and narrow-minded, but ‘‘ charmingly 
dressed,” and bent on securing for herself both love and land. That 
the younger sister would meddle with and mar the love story of 
the elder, was a matter of course; but we feel instinctively that the 
jealousy and spitefulness with which she contrives her ends are over- 
drawn, as to kind, if not degree; while the business-like directness, 
which both sisters bring to bear on such matters, is wholly un- 
natural. The hero of the story is Angus Bruce, a Scotch 
minister, who quits the Established Kirk for conscience’ sake. He 
is of the type dear to the lady novelist—“ slender, lean, stripped for 
the conflict of life, and full of animal vigour,” “ with an ecclesiastical 
type of face,” ardently Calvinistic, and ardently in love. In spite of 
Bertha’s machinations, and some natural reluctance on the part of 
Angus to be lectured by Scotia into a milder type of Calvinism, 
matters adjust themselves in the end. People who are never tired 
of talk about Scotland, and who do not resent plentiful allusions to 
theological controversy, will not find the book altogether unread- 
able. 

The Story of Dick,? by Major Gambier Parry, is a book about 
children. Books about children, even when they are widely and 
justly popular, are rarely without an admixture of false sentiment. 
Our feelings are too often enlisted on behalf of little people who are 
wiser than their elders, who have never learnt the golden rule that it 
behoves them to be “seen and not heard,” and whose perils and 


1 A Sister to Esau. By Amelia E. Barr. London: James Clarke & Co. 
2 The Story of Dick. By Major Gambier Parry.. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1892. 
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mischances are apostolic in their frequency. Dick does, indeed, meet 
with an adventure, and he does affect the lives of others; but he is 
childlike and natural, and his adventure is not too harrowing or tragic. 
His father, a sergeant in the army, is ordered on service to India, and 
he entrusts his nine-year-old boy to the care of his brother, Martin 
Yelf, a farmer, who has an only son, a spoilt child with red curls, 
named Albert. The farmer’s wife objects to the new-comer, who, 
she fears, will teach her beloved Albert rude boyish tricks, and, worst 
of all, will give him a turn for soldiering. Dick, who was “nota 
pretty boy, nor an ugly boy,” but whose ‘‘ expression was exceedingly 
bright, because he owned a pair of dancing brown eyes, full of fun 
and merriment,” is a soldier in miniature (one thinks of the small 
red-coats of the Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea), and of course, 
without delay, actually as well as formally, enlists him as a recruit. 
Needless to say, he wins all hearts, and from the first, his kindly 
uncle, and soon afterwards his timid cousin, as also the farm-servant,. 
Siphorus (who remembers his father as a boy), and “the fat 
foolish scullion,” Keziah, all come under his spell. Last of all, the 
sour, jealous, aunt is disarmed and won over by Dick. The adventure 
is like all other adventures; but the incident of the drowned soldier, 
who had been buried on the north side of the churchyard, and over 
whose unhallowed grave (he was a soldier, and could not, so Dick 
argued, have committed suicide) the two little lads read the funeral 
service, is touching and original. In writing about children it is 
easy and tempting, both to “‘outstep the modesty of Nature,” and to 
“tear a passion to tatters.” In the Story of Dick both these errors 
are avoided, and yet it is interesting and pathetic. 

The Scott Library publishes a translation of some of the best 
known essays of Sainte Beuve,' with an introduction by Elizabeth 
Lee. The introduction, which gives an outline of the main features 
of the great critic’s literary career, is brief, sensible, and instructive. 
The pre-eminence of Sainte Beuve as a critic is allowed on all sides. 
Matthew Arnold assigned him, in virtue of his critical faculty, a 
place among the “ perfect ones.” In any case, he must have been 
the most voluminous of essayists. Causeries du Lundi, which were 
begun on October 1, 1849, and, with rare exceptions, were con- 
tinued weekly till his death in 1869, consisted of ‘‘a literary article 
equal in length to some twenty or thirty pages of an ordinary octavo 
volume, varied in subject, and comprising, we might almost say, the 
ancient and modern literature of the whole world.” ‘I never get 
a day off,” he says. “ About mid-day on Monday I lift up my head 
and breathe freely for about an hour. Then the door shuts again, 
and I’m in prison for a week.” The translation of the essays, which 
treat of authors as remote in time, and dissimilar in spirit, as 


1 Essays by Saint Beuve. Translated, with an Introduction, by Elizabeth Lee. 
London: Walter Scott, Ltd. 
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Rabelais, Alfred de Musset, and William Cowper, is a praiseworthy. 
attempt to reproduce the original. English readers will acquire 
something which they did not possess before; but they must not 
think that hereafter they are acquainted with the writings of Sainte 
Beuve. A translation is like decanted champagne: it is the same 
wine, of course, but, like the salt of the parable, it has “lost its 
savour.” The two things are “alike, but oh! how different!” 

The volume of translations from Heine, issued by Mr. W. Scott 
under the head of Travel Sketches, &c.,' is a collection of well- 
chosen and well-translated essays on a variety of topics. Many of 
the essays—especially some of those on “The French Stage ”’—are 
in Heine’s brightest vein ; sympathetic and playful, even when most 
mordant in their satire. The critical essay on George Sand, apropos 
of the production of her Play of Zdlia at the Thédtre Francais in 
1840, is in a tone of delicate and discriminating eulogy. The 
“ Prefatory Study of Heine,” by Théophile Gautier, is in itself 
enough to win favour for the little volume from all who can appre- 
ciate fine literary criticism. 

Whatever M. Zola’s detractors may say in disparagement of his 
work, for the great majority of novel readers the appearance of 
La Débacle* is the literary event: of the month. It is, beyond any- 
thing its author has heretofore produced, an historical romance—by 
no means like Waverley, or Woodstock, a romance of history, but a 
strictly historic narrative of events, well within the memory of men 
who have not passed middle-age, in which fiction plays a subsidiary 
part, and is employed, chiefly, to convey a more minute and intimate 
knowledge of the events recorded, than could be obtained from any 
history. Just as Sterne found that when he thought of a multitude 
of prisoners he failed to realise the horrors of imprisonment, but 
when he evoked the ideal picture of one solitary prisoner, his heart, 
melted with pity, exalted to the pitch of unbearable sympathetic 
anguish ; so the sufferings of M. Zola’s fictitious, but representative, 
personages, standing out on a background of general desolation and 
woe, give a more vivid impression of the horrors of war—above all, 
of the hideous Franco-German War—than any general narrative, 
however graphic and imagé, could produce. We think we are 
within the truth when we say that, in our judgment, no letters of 
the ablest war correspondents, written in presence of the scenes 
they paint, give so powerful, so thrilling, and yet so sober and solid 
a picture of the agony of France, during the année terrible, as may 
be read in the pages of La Debacle. To fitly review such a work— 
extending to nearly 640 pages—would lead us far beyond the limits 

1 The Scott Library, Italian Travel-Sketches, dc. By Heinrich Heine. Translated 
My oo ae A. Sharpe. With prefatory note by Théophilus Gautier. London 
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that we can accord to any one book in the section of Belles Lettres ; 
but our notice would be entirely incomplete if we failed to mention 
the extraordinary power, and touching beauty, of some of the episodes, 
such as the heroic walk from Sedan to Bazeilles, of ‘“‘ Henriette Weiss,” 
in distracted search of her husband, whom she finds (when at length 
she reaches him in the face of a thousand impossibilities, and 
through a storm of obus and rifle bullets) in the act of being executed 
by the Prussians for his obstinate defence of his own house. The 
account, too, by ‘‘ Prosper,” the Chasseur d’ Afrique, of the death of 
his beloved horse, “‘ Zephyr,” is a most affecting and poignant piece 
of writing. Again, the intolerable sufferings of both men and 
horses, maddened by famine, when they are imprisoned on the penin- 
sula of Iges, on the Meuse, and left for a week without food or 
shelter, are wonderfully set forth. But to instance even a portion 
of the admirable and striking episodes in Za Débacle would be an 
endless task. In conclusion, we should state that the book opens 
with the commencement of the war—intended to be a “ promenade 
militaire & Berlin ”—and closes with the suppression of the Commune, 
with which, by the bye, M. Zola does not seem to be wholly out 
of sympathy. 

Les Dupourquet! is an admirable representation of provincial 
manners in the South of France. Three generations of the Dupour- 
quet family are put on the scene—the old grandfather, nicknamed 
‘* Le Terrible,” who, by his fierce, concentrated energy, and strength 
of will, first raised the family above the peasant class, he himself 
remaining a peasant to the last; the son, ‘un Monsieur,” half- 
educated, ambitious, smooth-spoken, and wily, bent on rising in the 
social scale, and regulating every word and look to catch popularity ; 
and lastly, his daughter and sole heiress, educated in a locally 
fashionable convent at Cahors, as ambitious and worldly-minded as 
her father, all her energies focussed on making an advantageous 
marriage, and to that end, playing the réle which her conventual 
breeding leads her to imagine is the most attractive—that of a young 
saint given over to pious exercises and good works—yet, with all 
that, a capable and thrifty housewife and an accomplished young 
lady of fashion. In support of the last pretension, she plays with 
mechanical accuracy, on the piano which her proud and doting parents 
have taken care to provide for her use, two or three tunes, painfully 
acquired at the convent. Such being the principal dramatis persone, 
the piece works itself out to its inevitable dénouwement—an ambitious 
match, which ends disastrously. But all the péripéties of the story 
are well imagined, and well told, with many a true “touch of 
nature,” both humorous and pathetic. 

The volume by M. Léon de Tinseau, entitled Mon Oncle Alcide* 


wa” Dupourquet ; Meurs de Province. Par Eugéne Delard. Paris : Calmann Lévy. 
? Mon Oue'e Aleide. Par Léon de Tinsean. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1892. 
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is really a collection of excellent and varied short stories, of which 
Mon Oncle Alcide is by no means the most remarkable. They all 
treat of people in the upper and middle grades of life, and they are 
all cheerful and amusing—qualities which are becoming rare in 
contemporary French fiction. These by M. de Tinseau might well 
be named “Town and Country Tales,” after those in Zhe World, 
but they are vastly superior to them. 














Mr. William Larminie, the author of Fand, and other Poems,’ has 
a Celtic verve, and warmth of imagination, which mark his work 
from the common. He does not do well, when, as in ‘‘ London,” he 
imitates Walt Whitman, for his talent does not lie that way; but 
he writes carefully, though fluently and with feeling, and from time 
to time lets fall some glowing image or finely felt line. Here is an 
example, taken at random from some graceful verses called “The 
Dying Seagull,” who watches his kindred scream and wheei above 
through “ the flashing air ”: 









“The sunlight dazzling through the creamy hue 
Of shell-like wings outstretched.” 

The art of M. Armand Silvestre is seen to advantage in his 
volumes of reminiscences, whether in prose or verse. A copious and 
facile writer, his delicacy of sentiment, elegant turn of phrase, and 
practised pen are well fitted for the expression of graceful and 
regretful meditation. The dominant note of his volume, L’Or des 
Couchants,? is that of a gentle sadness for his lost youth and its 
pleasures, and a melancholy yet not bitter resignation to the more 
colourless and sedate life of age. His own ‘Sonnet Liminaire ” 
perfectly expresses the object of his book : 

_ Avant qu’au gouffre noir le vent cruel la livre 
Cette poussiére d’or qui fut l’éclat du jour, 


L’enchantement du réve et l’immortel amour, 
Comme un adieu du ciel je l’enferme en ce livre.” 
















M. Hippolyte Buffenoir precedes his new volume of poems, Pour 
la Gloire, with a well-written preface, packed full of common-sense, 
and containing, in the form of some pages of advice to a young poet, 
des sentiments humains en bon francais. M. Buffenoir acknowledges 
a debt of gratitude to M. Frangois Coppée for early encouragement, 
and an introduction to the publisher Lemerre, thus enabling him to 
place le pied & Pétrier. The influence of this friend of his youth can 
be traced in M. Buffenoir’s work, but his mind has been fed from 
many sources : 








“ J’admirais de Parny la strophe cadencée, 
André Chénier, Musset, m’empéchaient de dormir,’, 





1 Fand, and other Poems. By William Larminie. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co. 
2 LT’ Or des Couchants. Par Armand Silvestre. Paris: Charpentier et Cie. 
> Pour la Gloire. Par M. Hippolyte Buffenoir. Paris: Alphonse Lemerre. 
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he tells us, and he also expresses a warm admiration for Rousseau, 
Lamartine, Shelley, Heine, Milton, &c. His hommage to J. J. 
Rousseau is especially energetic and whole-hearted, and some of the 
pieces—as, for example, 4u Hameau—have a delicate aroma of the 
early dawn of the romantic school. Among the Récits d Amour, Les 
Derniers Papillons is lightly handled, and Le Réveil is exceptionally 
graceful and passionate. M. Buffenoir’s verses are varied in subject, 
and his manner is finished and vigorous, for he has taken well to 
heart his own friendly counsel, vise & la concision énergique. 

It is quite delightful in this age of fabricants de style to take up a 
volume in which we find such a vivifying outpouring of sentiment 
and tenderness as in La Vie Silencieuse' of M. Emile Trolliet. 
M. Trolliet is an idealist, a follower of Lamartine, and is seen at his 
‘best in his elegiac and meditative poems. ‘Ah, frappe-toi le ceur,” 
he cries, “ c'est la qu’est le génie ;” a tender, pious soul, he prefers 
feeling and sincerity before even originality— 

“ Mais ce cri fut jeté par d’autres ! Que m’importe, 
A mon tour désolé, je le jette 4 mon tour ;” 
and thus echoes from the Lac enchantcur of his great master abound 
in his work, but, gw’importe, the cry comes from his heart, 


“ Car, lair sera nouveau, si vieille est la romance.” 


An autumnal mellowness and sadness pervades his book, through 
which echoes also of Musset, of Mistral, of Coppée reach us faintly 
from time to time, but M. Trolliet holds his readers by his tender 
melancholy and delicacy of soul. His chant of L’éternel baiser has 
the dreamy grace of an imaginative mind, that n’ayant plus l’amante, 
finds consolation in the chant damour, L’incomparable don de la 
tendresse is what M. Trolliet possesses, for again, to quote his own 
phrase, his désillusions sont humides de larmes and not dry or cynical. 
‘To give his own account of himself— 


“Le timbre de mon Ame est discret, non puissant 
Et la foule, a bon droit, refuse de l’entendre ; 
Mais parfois un esprit délicat, un cccur tendre 
Me répond d’un écho doux et compatissant.” 


1 La Vie Silencieuse. Poésies. 1881-1891. Par M. Emile Trolliet. Paris: Perrin 
et Cie. 














THE PRESIDENTIAL CONTEST IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


THE great Presidential contest in the United States may now be 
regarded as at its height, and the issues which separate the parties 
are Clearly defined. The campaign, so far as it has gone, has been 
one of education rather than one of vituperation. The candidates 
for the highest office in the gift of the people have both already 
passed through the horrors and vilifications of a national contest ; 
have both served a term in the White House, and the characters and 
qualifications of the men are so well understood that it is almost im- 
possible for even the most ingenious politician to get up any canard 
with the view of making people think, for instance, that Mr. Cleve- 
land was ever in prison, or that Mr. Harrison ought to have been 
shot during the Civil War as adeserter. Such stories have in former 
campaigns served their day, and are buried beyond hope of resur- 
rection. The late Mr. Tilden once said that if the angel Gabriel 
visited the United States and ran for the Presidency, the politicians 
would prove beyond all doubt that he had stolen his trumpet. Had 
the candidates on this occasion been new men, had this been the 
first time they had solicited the suffrages of the nation, things would 
have been different. If Mr. James G. Blaine had headed the 
Republican column, for instance,and had Senator David B. Hill carried 
the banner of the Democrats, the four months during which the 
campaign lasts would have been full of what is termed “ mud sling- 
ing,” and certainly the records of both these statesmen would have 
afforded ample capital for people who delight in such work. 

Mr. Harrison, who is now seeking re-election as the representative 
of the Republican party, has given the country a clean administra- 
tion of its affairs. His management of whatever matters came 
before him has been such that, even if another term were vouchsafed 
to him, no one would imagine that the ship of State would be 
wrecked, or even stranded. He has certainly made many mistakes. 
His arrangements in connection with the Pension Office have given 
rise to no end of trouble. His sending of Mr. Egan as Minister to 
Chili—an appointment which was evidently the outcome of a pre- 
election deal in connection with the Irish vote—nearly involved the 
country in war. His bombastic policy with regard to Canada has 
made that great colony anything but friendly with its neighbour. 
He has made numerous tours through the country, and uttered any 
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amount of platitudes in the form of neatly worded and carefully 
prepared speeches; but he has made few friends. He is regarded 
as a good man, but very weak. He is strong only in one direction 
—his management of politicians. From the time he entered the 
White House his efforts as a statesman have been inspired and 
guided by his desire for a re-nomination, and with this purpose in 
view he gathered around him an army of office-holders drawn mainly 
from just outside the ranks of the old-time Republican professional 
office-seekers. He took Mr. Blaine—unquestionably the most 
popular man in the party—into his Cabinet with the single purpose 
of checking his progress as a possible candidate, and when Mr. Blaine 
grew restive under the restraint, he was allowed to drop out of 
official life in a way that undoubtedly helped Mr. Harrison’s chances. 
When the time for the nomination to be made arrived, it was found 
that Mr. Blaine was certainly desired by the rank and file of the 
party, and by a majority of the past and prospective office-holders. 
But Mr. Harrison had manipulated the details of the subordinate 
caucuses in a skilful manner ; his office-holders worked like veterans 
to place him again in the lead, and their forces were so ably handled 
—by wire from the White House, it was said—that the President 
was re-nominated on the first ballot. 

The result created no enthusiasm except among the millionaires 
of the protected industries, who had contributed so liberally to the 
previous campaign fund, and were eager to do so again, provided, of 
course, the candidate was one who would watch over their interests 
as Mr. Harrison had done, It requires a great deal of money to 
conduct an American election, and in Mr. Harrison’s first contest it 
was supplied to his managers without stint. That he repaid his 
generous friends with compound interest no one can doubt. The 
McKinley Bill was one instalment, the scheme of sugar bounties 
was another, and he served his moneyed supporters in many other 
directions. His Government, it was soon seen, was not one “ by the 
people, and for the people,” but of the people for the sake of the 
monopolists, capitalists, and formers of trusts. The legend of “ pro- 
tection for American labour and industry” exploded when, after the 
McKinley Bill, which was to work such wonders, was passed, pro- 
visions and many other of the necessaries of life were advanced in 
price, wages were frequently cut down, and work itself became 
scarcer than ever. Then arose the cry of “ Why protect foreign 
goods when the makers of these goods can settle in America, and, 
even without assuming citizenship, compete with American working 
men?” The working classes of the country have not prospered 
under protection; of that there are too many evidences in all the 
States. The McKinley theory, that the tariff duties on imported 
goods would be paid by the foreign manufacturer and not by the 
American consumers, has been found a humbug after practice, as 
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common sense might have pointed out while it was still in the theory 
stage. The practical Republican politicians know that the country is 
dissatisfied with the stringent protection of the Harrison administra- 
tion, and had hoped, with Mr. Blaine and his subterfuge of reciprocity, 
to induce the voters to grant the “ grand old party ” another tenure of 
office. But with Mr. Harrison tied to the McKinley scheme, and con- 
trolled by the owners of “ protected” industries, they are battling in 
the present fight more to show their followers that they are faithful 
in their allegiance to their party, and without any genuine hope—and 
in many cases any particular desire—for the success of their ticket. 
With Mr. Cleveland the case is very different. He gave the 
country as clean and honest an administration of its affairs as it ever 
had, and proved on many occasions that he was controlled by no 
outside influences ; that he was President in fact as well as in name. 
He kept all his pre-election promises. Under him civil service 
reform became a fact; the public treasury was zealously guarded, 
and he never hesitated, even when the question of his personal popu- 
larity was concerned, about acting in the way which he considered 
was for the best interests of the whole country. Under him the 
South was tranquil, and its office-hunters found that he could not be 
used simply as a tool to promote their own ends, or swell their own 
incomes or local importance. His Cabinet was an able one, and 
while all his State secretaries frowned on lavish expenditures, they 
were generous enough in supporting everything essential to the 
well-being of the country. To the old soldiers pensions were freely 
awarded when necessary, but all attempts at ‘“‘ feeding at the public 
trough” without cause, even by old soldiers, were mercilessly 
exposed. The professional politicians in the party were not entirely 
pleased with his policy. He was too slow in removing Republican 
office-holders, and in many instances—notably that of the Post- 
mastership of New York—he actually reappointed the incumbent, 
although not a Democrat, simply because he was regarded as the 
fittest man for the place. When he made up his mind that free 
trade was-the best policy for the country to pursue, he boldly 
announced his views in a public document, and the party managers 
said that that utterance, together with his civil service reform record, 
had killed him politically. They certainly caused his defeat when he 
asked to be retained in the White House, for, as events proved, he 
was more advanced on these questions than his party. During the 
four years that,have passed, however, the people have come to look 
at things in the light he set before them. Protection has been fairly 
weighed in the balance and found decidedly wanting, and his honest 
administration of the civil service riles, compared with the lame and 
makeshift way in which they are handled by Mr. Harrison and his 
coadjutors, has caused the people to see the beneficial effect of their 
rigid enforcement. Besides, the great body of the pcop’e recognise 
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in Mr. Cleveland a brave and capable man, one who will rise above 
both self and party, and devote his energies with singleness of purpose 
to serving the interests of the whole people. The professional 
politicians, of course, had no use for him because he could not be 
used, and when the time came for the councils of the party to meet to 
nominate a candidate, the wire-pullers were for “‘ anybody to defeat 
Cleveland.” But the desire of the people at large was so strongly 
expressed that he was nominated on the first ballot, after a degree 
of determined opposition on the part of the professionals such as no 
previous candidate had ever experienced. He was emphatically and 
truly the people’s choice. 

So much for the candidates. We may now turn to their prin- 
ciples, or rather to the platforms on which they seek the support of 
the voters. The issues are many, but they are mainly trivial with 
the exception of those concerning Protection and Free Trade. On 
these the present campaign is being fought. On the side of the 
Republicans there are many attempts being made to change this 
aspect. They dilate upon the beauties of reciprocity, the benefits of 
a vigorous administration of affairs, and the purity of the currency. 
The disaffected Democrats, those few who are opposed to Mr.Cleveland’s 
tariff views, have raised a cry that his election will turn on the Force 
Bill—one by which the Federal authorities would superintend the 
elections—and profess to consider that the most pressing question 
now before the people. They know Mr. Cleveland will veto any such 
measure as being likely to interfere with the perfect freedom of the 
polls, while Mr. Harrison has announced that a Bill of such a 
description is urgently needed, and will get his signature if it passes 
through Congress. This, these dissatisfied Democrats say, should now 
be the basis of their party's appeal for support. But, fortunately 
for the country, there is no need for such subterfuges. The issues 
are plain. With Mr. Harrison again in the White House, Protection 
will be continued indefinitely ; with Mr. Cleveland successful, the 
era of Free Trade will at once begin. 

The platforms of both parties on this point are outspoken enough. 
That of the Republicans says : 


“ We re-affirm the American doctrine of Protection. We call attention 
to its growth abroad. We maintain that the prosperous condition of our 
country is largely due to the wise revenue legislation of the Republican 
Congress. We believe that all articles which cannot be produced in the 
United States, except luxuries, should be admitted free of duty, and that 
on all imports coming in competition with the products of American Jabour 
there should be levied duties equal to the difference between wages abroad 
and at home. Weassert that the prices of manufactured articles of general 
consumption have been reduced under the operations of the Tariff Act of 
1890. We denounce the efforts of the Democratic majority of the House 
of Representatives to destroy our tariff laws piecemeal, as is manifested by 
their attacks upon wool, lead, and lead ores, the chief products of a number 
of States, and we ask the people for their judgment thereon. 
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“We point to the success of the Republican policy of reciprocity, under 
which our export trade has vastly increased, and new and enlarged markets 
have been opened for the products of our farms and workshops. We remind 
the people of the bitter opposition of the Democratic party to this practical 
business measure, and claim that, executed by a Republican administration, 
our present laws will eventually give us control of the trade of the world.” 


There is no dubiety about this. It is clear-cut and to the point, 
and must have gladdened the heart of each ‘‘ protected ” manufacturer 
and monopolist as he read it. The part referring to reciprocity was 
incorporated when it was thought just possible that Mr. Blaine might 
be the candidate, and has since lost its great significance, but it is 
well to remember it as it shows the only limitation to absolute Pro- 
tection of which the party standards and managers give any indica- 
tion. Now that Mr. Blaine has been relegated into private life, less 
will be heard of the reciprocity idea, for it was simply one of the 
side issues by which that brilliant wire-puller noped to thwart the 
President’s desire for a renewal of his lease of power. 

But if the Republican platform is outspoken for Protection, that 
of the Democracy is equally definite for Free Trade. It says: 


“We denounce Republican Protection as a fraud—a robbery of the great 
majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. We declare it to 
be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no constitutional power to enforce and collect tariff duties except 
for the purpose of revenue only, and demand that the collection of such 
taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government, and honestly and 
economically administered ; we denounce the McKinley tariff law enacted 
by the Fifty-first Congress as the culminating atrocity of class legislation ; 
we endorse the efforts made by the Democrats of the present Congress to 
modify its most oppressive feature in the direction of free raw material and 
cheaper manufactured goods that enter into home consumption, and we 
propose its repeal as one of the beneficent results that will follow the action 
of the people in entrusting power to the Democratic party. Since the 
McKinley tariff went into operation there have been ten reductions of wages 
of labouring men to one increase. We deny that there has been any in- 
crease of prosperity to the country since that tariff went into operation, 
and we point to the dulness and distress, the wage reductions and strikes 
in the iron trade, as the best possible evidence that no such prosperity has 
resulted from the McKinley Act. 

“We call the attention of thoughtful Americans to the fact that, after 
thirty years of restrictive taxation against importations of foreign products 
in exchange for our agricultural products, the homes and farms of the 
country have become burdened with a real estate mortgage of over 
$2,500,000,000, exclusive of all other forms of indebtedness ; that in one 
of the chief agricultural States of the West there appears a real estate 
mortgage debt averaging $165 per capita, and that similar conditions are 
shown to exist in other agricultural exporting States. We denounce a 
policy which fosters no industry so much as it does that of the sheriff.” 


No language could be clearer than this. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that this statement of policy was not that of the original 
platform, but was amended to its present shape after an open dis- 
cussion in the nominating Convention. The first draft was timid 
and halting, but the majority felt that the time had gone past for 
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tampering with a question of such vital importance, and what we 
have printed was the result of a short debate. As was expected, it: 
was loyally accepted by Mr. Cleveland. In his speech accepting the 
nomination he referred to the subject in these words : 


“Turning our eyes to the plain people of the land, we see them bur- 
dened as consumers by a tariff system that relentlessly and unjustly 
demands from them, in the purchase of the necessaries and comforts of 
life, an amount scarcely met by the wages of hard and daily toil, while the 
exactions thus wrung from them build up and increase the fortunes of 
those for whose benefit this injustice is perpetuated. We see our farmers 
listening to a delusive story that fills their minds with visions of advan- 
tage, while their pockets are robbed by the stealthy hand of high Protec- 
tion. Our working men are still told the tale, oft repeated in spite of its 
demonstrated falsity, that existing tariff laws are to them a great boon, 
and that under their beneficent operation their wages must increase ; while 
as they listen scenes are enacted in the very abiding-place of high 
Protection that mock the hopes of toil, and attest the tender mercy shown 
to the working man by those made selfish and sordid by unjust govern- 
mental favouritism. We oppose earnestly and stubbornly the theory upon 
which our opponents seek to justify and uphold present tariff laws. We 
need not base our attack upon questions of constitutional permission or | 
legislative power. We denounce this theory upon the highest possible 
grounds when we contend that in present conditions its operation is 
unjust, and that laws enacted in accordance with it are inequitable and 
unfair. Ours is not a destructive party. We are not at enmity with 
the rights of any of our citizens. All are our countrymen. We are 
not recklessly heedless of any American interests, nor will we abandon 
our regard for them; but, invoking the love for fairness and justice 
which belongs to true Americanism, and upon which our Constitu- 
tion rests, we insist that no plan of tariff legislation should be tolerated 
which has for its object and purpose a forced contribution from the wages 
and income of the mass of our citizens to swell the accumulations of 
a favoured few, nor will we permit a pretended scrupulous regard for 
American labour, or any other specious pretext of benevolent care for 
others, to blind the eyes of the people to the selfish schemes of those 
who through unfair laws seek to gain unearned and unreasonable advan- 
tages at the expense of their fellows.” 


There is no mistaking the exact meaning of these sentences. 
They do not outline a policy of such absolute Free Trade as might be 
wished, for they still hint at the old theory of the protection of 
American interests. But those who remember the status of Free 
Trade views in the United States a few years ago will wonder at the 
rapid strides with which the question has come to the front, and at 
its acceptance, even with these slight limitations, by a popular leader 
and by one of the great political parties. For the limitations are 
rather superficial than otherwise. Any student of political economy 
knows that a system of Free Trade, as enunciated by Mr. Cleveland 
and the Democracy, will, soon after it is put into practice, lead to the 
entire removal of the slightest vestige of Protection. 

It is not to be forgotten that there are other parties in the field 
with Presidential candidates besides the Republican and Democratic. 
The Prohibitionists have met and issued a platform defining their 
views on all public questions. They attack the existing tariff and 
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would replace it by another which they think would not be so 
burdensome upon the people, but they enter into no details. The 
People’s party adherents denounce everything, tariffs included, on 
general principles ; but so far as can be judged from their declara- 
tions, Free Trade is not one of their panaceas for the many wrongs 
which they are attempting to remedy. There will likely be three or 
four other candidates and parties before the people on election day. 
Not one of these, not even the Prohibition or People’s hosts, has any 
chance of carrying the country. In some quarters it is gravely 
argued that the People’s party voters might, by their opposition, 
throw the election of the President into the hands of the lower 
house of Congress, and that of the Vice-President into the upper, 
for by the terms of the Constitution such a condition of matters 
might happen. But fears of that sort arise before every election and 
create more or less discussion, although experience has proved them 
to be groundless. In the present instance there is even less cause 
for such apprehensions than formerly, and there is no reason to 
doubt that the next President of the United States will be Mr. 
Harrison or Mr. Cleveland. 

Of the two, everything points to Mr. Cleveland’s success. The 
policy of Protection, with its high prices, low wages, lack of employ- 
ment, increased wealth of capitalists, decreased satisfaction of labour, 
brutality of the trust system, growth of monopolies, continued strikes 
and lock-outs, Homestead riots and the rest, has been before the 
people in all its phases long enough for them to know that their 
interests are not served by it. They have been educated up to 
Mr. Cleveland’s standpoint, and selected him as their leader. They 
have seen the public treasury looted, the future revenues of the 
country mortgaged, and pensions, subsidies, bounties and official 
favours distributed with reckless profusion, and they know that for 
all this recklessness they will have to pay. They have heard the 
bitter cry of poverty in the cities rise more clamorous and heart- 
rending than ever, and have seen the farmer leave his acres to his 
creditors, and enter other employment, rather than continue to sell 
wheat for less than cost, and find that his labour goes to support 
railroad magnates, and capitalists who have loaned him money at ten, 
twelve, and even fifteen per cent. The Democracy just now is prac- 
tically united, and is determined, since Protection has been a failure, 
to give Free Tradea trial. The Republican party is weakened, dis- 
heartened, and disjointed ; the leader is cold, selfish, and friendless, 
and among the “ workers” distrust reigns when enthusiasm is most 
needed. The strength of the Democrats lies in their own unity 
and in the justness of their proposed policy, and this unity and justice 
will, there seems no doubt, result in Mr. Cleveland’s re-entering the 
White House next March as President of the United States. 


Peter Ross. 
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FRANCOIS COPPEE. 


Very little in common has Francois Coppée with the other French 
Parnassians, and still less with the symbolist school who have 
deified the stenographic principle in verse and striven to resuscitate, 
as yet unsuccessfully, archaic and semi-barbarous forms of literary 
expression. 

His style is rough-hewn, his words rudely pieced together, and 
his vocabulary is purposely prosaic, the sort of vocabulary used 
by the man in the street, redeemed, however, by a steady intentional 
pulse of spirituality, which throbs in every line he has written. 

No lyrist, if we except the exquisite little songs from Le Passant, 
is Coppée, no lyrist in any sense of the word, but a true poet, never- 
theless, and, above all, a modern poet, an exponent of the simpler 
forms of our complicated civilisation, a faithful recorder of the 
people’s necessities and tribulation, of the pathos underlying the 
sordidness of their lives. He treads the deal boards of the carpen- 
ter’s workshop, and is glad to claim contact with the mother wocd 
and the clean bright sheaves of shavings and sawdust heaps; the 
hot air of the smithy delights him, and he is partial to the rude 
implements of toil in daily use. He watches the washerwomen of 
the higher reaches of the Seine wringing and beating the soiled 
heaps of Parisian linen, knee-deep in the river. Factory hands and 
flower-girls, leather-workers and blacksmith apprentices, riverside 
bargemen and cigar-end seekers, cobblers and stonemasons, defile 
across his pages, just as they are, with their shock heads and grimy 
hands, and untaught, often unsophisticated, brains, indelicate speech, 
and coarse gestures. Just as they are—set in no false glamour of 
sentimental mawkishness—barbarous and brutal and dense, but so 
worthy of our charity and our commiseration, appealing so irresistibly 
to our higher instincts by the pathos of their eternal bondage to 
toil, by their unequal share in the universal heritage of sorrow which 
has been apportioned them! The poet’s sympathy with the lower 
classes is rarely inartistically obtrusive, but it pervades his work, 
enveloping it in an atmosphere of geniality and tender-heartedness 
peculiar to himself. 

In one of his longer poems he describes the troubles of a young 
seamstress, who is reduced by poverty to sell a pair of pretty ear- 
rings which were given her by one of the ladies at whose house she 











has been regularly employed; hardly a detail is missing in the 
portraiture of her sad life and surroundings, even the elegance of 
the Faubourg St. Germain household is insisted upon, forming, 
as it does, a rich contrast with the mean habitation of the working- 
woman. 

On a first reading we grow impatient with the prosaic stolidity 
of this poet’s manner, we find an excess of colloquialisms and of 
every-day matter; but, if competent to judge after a closer study, 
we realise that this story in verse is but a tile in the mosaic he has 
constructed ; it is meant to be read with his other transcripts from 
the life of the people to be understood and appreciated. 

Francois Coppée has much in common with Walt Whitman: 
Both hold modern mercantile machinery in reverence, and are not 
offended by the smoke of factory chimneys or the vicinage of engines. 
Thus the rose-leaf squeamishness, proper to the poet, is foreign to 
their natures, and neither fall into the bathos of a weak sentiment- 
ality. The French poet, however, unlike the American, strange as 
the paradox may appear, whenever he quits his own domain, or 
rather the only subject which interests him—the welfare of 
humanity at large—writes in a lady-like style peculiarly irritating. 
His periods become sugary and florid, and a certain unconscious 
insincerity is apparent in his diction. It is as if he told us, ‘ This 
topic does not interest me in the least, but other poets have enlarged 
upon it, so I suppose I must too.” 

He has not, to a great extent, the delight in Nature for its own 
sake which characterises Jean Rameau, neither has he the passionate 
poetic fervour of Jean Lahor, the cold vigour of Sully Prudhomme, 
or the tempestuous imagery of Leconte de Lisle. He loves the earth 
principally because it serves as a place of sojourning for man; and 
he would fain see it cultivated like a garden that it might suffice 
for his needs. Therefore, abstract questions, subtle philosophies, 
and history have little fascination for his mind. Obvious as are his 
limitations to the student, Francois Coppée, within his own literary 
boundary line, exercises a very powerful influence on his lay contem- 
poraries. We feel in reading him that the poor and the miserable 
have indeed gained an advocate in this large-hearted man. 

Foetid passages, Impasses, as they are called in Paris, the 
dreary dust-ridden roads of the exterior boulevards, the quiet streets 
of the marais, the quays, and the long narrow routes which connect 
the grand boulevards with the commercial quarters, all are equally 
familiar tohim. His love for his city:is a passion, and he maintains 
that which other observers have found to be true, that each quarter 
and faubourg possesses its own peculiar physionomy, its own spiritual 
aspect, and that it is only through a close and unwearied study that 
we may finally attain to any true appreciation of this agglomeration 
of little cities which go to make up Paris. He even extends his 
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sympathies to the suburbs, the banliewes hated and derided by every 
other poet and by the cultured portion of the community. In how 
many of his urban idylls has he described the dusty highways, 
bordered on the one side by straggling red-brick villas, and on the 
other by stretches of yellowish meadow-grass which will merge at a 
little distance into the rich verdure of the bond fide country. The 
gas-jets of the city flicker at intervals upon such a thoroughfare, the 
noise and beer fumes from cabarets shock and befoul the air here as 
in the heart of Paris; but as these haunts are less numerous, so the 
sounds and odours are less violently obtrusive. The struggle between 
the grass and the bricks and mortar is delicately dilated on, and the 
true pathos of the suburb peeps out through the meshes of the every- 
day story, which is enweaved upon its dull background. As you 
read, the characters disappear, and it is the banlieue itself, which 
is narrating its own melancholy history, the history of a place of 
transition which has no conformity to the town or the country 
because, partaking as it were of both characteristics, of two natures, 
it is characterless. This duality of the suburb has no attraction for 
the average poet, because he is simply incapable of appreciating half 
shades of effect. He requires his fields very green, his lambs very 
fleecy, and his babbling brooks very murmurous, before he will 
condescend to pen an eulogium in their honour. The broken 
crockery, lean cattle and confiding poultry (not to be alarmed by the 
approach of any passenger or vehicle) of the environs of a mighty 
city are utterly abhorrent to his inner fastidiousness, 

Extremes meet after all, and the petit bourgeois who takes his 
viands in a blue cotton handkerchief to Courbevoie and Asniére for 
consumption en plein air, and is radiantly content with such rusticity 
as these places afford, may encounter in his peregrinations the 
thinker and the poet, who knows that nothing and no place on this 
earth of ours may be called common or unclean. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, Francois Coppée is exceedingly 
popular as a poet with the general reading public; but I think I 
may safely say that few understand the higher significance of his 
work. He has a mission, and that is to bring the people, like the 
Israelites of old, from the land of captivity. He has though very 
few admirers among other poets, who find him too prosaic, too 
lacking in lyrical power; and the so-called cultured society people, 
who consider it is the thing to admire Wagner and Ibsen, follow 
the lead of the bards in this respect. So we find that the people’s 
poet in a roundabout fashion is supported by the votes of the people, 
and by the great unenlightened but appreciative class bordering on 
the people. With a talent superior to that of Mr. George R. Sims, 
Coppée, by an irony of fate, occupies a similar position of semi- 
popularity in France as does that bard in England; but whereas the 
poetry of Sims is deservedly condemned by the cultured on this side 
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of the Channel, the aloofness and inappreciation of M. Coppée’s 
colleagues on the other is less excusable. 

And yet we must also weigh our words carefully when we deny 
the gift of songfulness to this Academician. Le Passant is a 
lyrical outburst of beauty and fancy from beginning to end. It is 
dreamy and diaphanous as the hues of foam in a bubble, but the 
evanescence of the foam-ball will not be its portion. It will live a 
long while yet to prove to posterity that a bard who had been 
denied the true qualification of the poet, once, by some freak common 
to the fraternity, produced a perfect work of art, perfect both from 
a lyrical and dramatic standpoint, to attest to the genuineness of his 
powers. 

In certain homely ballads of the sea, treating of the tribulations 
of Brittany fisher-folk, M. Coppée again awakens the note of reality ; 
but stirring and affecting as are most of these tales in verse, they 
might just as well be descriptive of any other sea-port and seamen 
as of those of the French northern coast. 

The pious indefiniteness of the Celtic temperament, the mists and 
shadows of the landscape, the grey terrible expanse of the great 
ocean which for a third of the year beats tempestuously upon the 
Celtic coast, have not found théir interpreter in him. Mysticism 
in any shape or form offers absolutely no attraction to this poet. 
His mind has the robustness and precision which formerly was 
supposed to characterise French writers, in contradistinction to the 
Teutonic thinkers; but itis, so to speak, all of a piece. It is the 
cramped and destitute existence of the Brittany mariners, their 
prolonged and courageous warfare with the inimical elements, a 
warfare which results so frequently in defeat, that touches him as 
it could not fail to touch a man who is as little of an egotist as 
Coppée, but the poetic quintessence of their lives and land escapes 
him entirely. 

The moral significance of an event, the essential worth of a 
character, the rightness of an act—these are points which interest 
our poet, the mere intellectual side of a question being always 
subordinate. Therefore among contemporary French bards this man 
is the Socrates, the moralist, though his preaching is of the gentlest 
and the most indulgent. And, alas! the wilderness is the only spot 
where he may be heard, for until very recently Parisians scoffed at 
all humanitarian doctrines, which they declared savoured of the 
eighteenth century and the Encyclopedia, and though very willing 
to tolerate their contemporary’s poetry, they did not subscribe to his 
opinions, 

Now, however, that a great wave of idealism, foretold by Dumas 
Jjils, and practically led by such philanthropists as M. Hugues le 
Roux and Maxime du Camp, has swept over the city, our Academician 
will be read by a more enlightened section of the community, will 
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have followers among those who formerly considered his work too 
simple to satisfy the tastes of a corrupt and sophisticated generation. 

Although the reputation of M. Coppée will eventually rest 
on his studies of the lower classes, he has assayed very many 
literary branches, notably the drama, and that, too, with some 
success. Madame de Maintenon, an historical piece in five acts, has 
very little of the monumental frigidity of the period ; but M. Coppée 
makes the mistake of substituting modern phraseology for the 
punctilious sentences and grandiloquent language better suited to a 
play of the kind. Not that any one would wish to advocate the 
resuscitation of archaisms, but there is assuredly a wide gulf between 
the formal style of the siécle Louis XIV. and the rough, clipt 
speech of to-day. Could not the play have been written in the 
admirable French of M. Octave Feuillet, or in that of M. Coppée’s 
contemporary, Pailleron? Of course, the author of es Boucles 
’Oreilles cannot write like Pailleron, and we would not wish him 
to do so if he could. Every poet or dramatist, worthy of the name, 
has evolved by degrees an individual style, and he himself must 
calculate to a nicety to modify this style, according to the demands 
made upon it. Then, again, the denotement of this piece is really 
irritatingly prolonged, and the interest flags throughout the fourth 
act, just at the critical stage when the reader’s sympathies ought to 
be entirely held. What chance has the climax of the fifth act of 
fixing the attention of playgoers when the preceding one lacks pith 
and concentration? This is so very self-evident that it seems 
almost superfluous to lay stress upon the point. 

What strikes one as admirable in the piece is the consistency of 
the development of the heroine’s character. Madame de Maintenon 
is never false to Madame de Maintenon. The dramatist makes us 
realise to the full the exquisite dignity and cold aloofness of the 
veuve Scarron, the absolutely legitimate. means by which she won 
her influence over her royal and excessively wearisome spouse, her 
talent for teaching, and her strength of will. 

Though Madame de Maintenon was the queen of governesses, she 
did not possess the grander faculty of statesmanship, and had the 
good sense (which was one of her qualities) to set aside Fénélon’s 
eager advice for her to take an active, though veiled, part in the 
administration of affairs. Madame de Maintenon, as Coppée shows 
us, attempted nothing of the kind. She knew too well her own 
limitations to be led astray by any will-o’-the-wisp of ambition. 

Thus, as an historical portrait, this of Madame de Maintenon is 
perfect; no others by M. Coppée have ever approached it in 
excellence. 

Fais ce que dois, the pretty little play written for Sarah Bernhardt, 
is often selected by the self-confident drawing-room amateur for his 
Thespesian successes. 
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Some episodes in the life of a poet entitled Olivier, distinguished 
by M. Coppée’s habitually artless manner, is intersected by one or 
two masterly descriptions of Paris, and of the working Parisian : 











“ Olivier habitait un de ces boulevards 
Des Faubourgs que s’en vont du cété des banlieues. 
La-bas vers l’horizon et les collines bleues, 

Le peuple du quartier populaire et lointain. 

. . . Allait aux bois voisins, foule bruyante et gaie, 
Car c’était justment un dimanche de paie— 

Pour revenir le soir les chapeaux de travers, 

Les habits sous le bras et les gilets ouverts, 

Et chantant le vin frais comme on chante victoire 
Les marronniers touffus, prés de l’Observatoire, 
Embaumaient, énervants, et sur les piétons, 
Jetaient leurs fleurs avec les premiers hannetons. 
Entre les petits ifs, aux portes des cafés 

On buvait, et, jetant des rires étouffés, 

Nu téte et deux par deux, passaient les jeunes filles 
A quelques pas, Guignol s’enrouait sous les arbres, 
Et le chant des oiseaux dominait tous ces cris. 
C’était bien le printemps, un dimanche 4 Paris.” 






















Further on we find another admirable bit: 


“ C’est la rue, en un mot, effrayante et brutale ! 
Du luxe, des haillons, de la clarté, des cris, 
Et de la fange! C'est le trottoir de Paris!” 










Concisely epigrammatic as are the last three lines quoted, the 
poem Olivier, as a whole, lacks brevity. It illustrates the life of a 
poet who, after having drunk the cup of pleasure to the dregs, meets 
with a pure-hearted young girl, whom he feels he really can care 
for, when, suddenly, he sees in her eyes a reflection of the glance of 
the courtesans he had known formerly, an indefinable resemblance 
to the light ladies of the stage. At this he reflects rather unreason- 
ably, we cannot help thinking, that he who has led a riotous exist- 
ence in the past, has no right to link his destiny with the innocence 
of an ingenue, and retires from the field broken-hearted. 

The story is told so very simply that one feels chary of looking 
therein for any underlying meaning. Armand Silvestre, whose 
astonishingly candid maidens always seem doubled with a possible 
Phryne, would have given us to understand that purity is relative, 
and that in the soul of Diana of the Ephesians herself slumbers an 
undeveloped germ of fleshliness. 

But why attribute any such sinister motive to Francois Coppée, 
whose suave purity of style we feel instinctively is not assumed, but 
is the natural expression of a singularly pure nature? The quota- 
tion from Théophile Gautier, “ virginité du coeur, hélas sitét ravie,” 
which stands upon the title-page of his poem, sets us thinking 
whether, after all, custom and the world’s influence may contaminate 
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genuine freshness of the heart. Rarely, in the case of the poet who 
remains childlike and open to impressions until the day of his 
intellectual and moral dissolution. 

M. Coppée has written also several spirited military tales in verse, 
his romance, Une idylle pendant le siege, and Le Cahier Rouge, being 
an illustration of his powers in this direction. 

Toute une Jeunesse, supposed to be the history of the poet’s own 
life, is a charming book, one of the most delicately: pathetic it has 
ever been my fortune to read. Certainly M. Coppée, like many 
poets, when he writes prose, writes very beautifully ; he possesses 
the secret of those half-touches, demi-teintes as the French say, which 
the ordinary writer ignores, or fails to acquire, even after a long 
literary apprenticeship. His fanciful nowvelles, entitled Contes en 
Prose and Contes Rapides, have had, and deservedly, an immense 
circulation ; indeed, considering how very highly they rank in a 
literary sense, it is astonishing that the public should have had the 
good taste to appreciate them. For naive tenderness and felicitous 
diction Maman Nunw should be cited. It isa tale, or, rather a 
sketch, of a very old nurse, so old that she remembers the execution 
of Marie Antoinette, and the devotional visits of Cardinal Richelieu 
to the church. of her parish. She used to have the charge of M. 
Coppée and his sister during their daily walks, and was in the habit 
of taking them to the deserted alleys in the neighbourhood of the 
Invalides. The imaginative boy would listen wonderingly on these 
occasions to her old wives’ tales, which an experience of seventy years 
had made so worthy of chronicling. 

“Elle avait diné dans la rue, sur une table dressée devant sa 
maison, le jour de la Fédération ; elle avait vu passer Marie Antoinette 
dans la charrette ‘en camisole blanche’; elle décrivait son fils ainé, 
le grenadier de la garde imperiale, avec son grand bonnet a poils et 
ses hautes guétre noires; et j’entre voyais, en l’écoutant, des drames 
confus et de vagues splendeurs. Hélas ce quelle se rapellait le 
mieux, c’étaient les réjouissances publiques dont le petit peuple a sa 
part: féte de l’Empereur et les distributions de vin, le jour de la 
naissance du roi, ot l’on j’était des cervelas 4 la foule. Chose 
nayrante—j’y songe aujourd’hui—que ce cours d’histoire contem- 
poraine fait par une pauvresse ! ” 

Te Coucher du Soleil, Le Dé d’ Argent, Le Remplacant, are some of 
the titles of these dainty sketches, which remind one occasionally of 
Leigh Hunt, and at other times of Miss Thackeray, in their more 
characteristic moods. The passage quoted above would perhaps 
only find its English equivalent in Charles Lamb. 

Francois Coppée has hardly ever written anything in prose so 
finely imaginative as Musset’s Le Merle Blanc, but he has other 
points of resemblance with his predecessor. He shares his delicate 
suavity and great-heartedness,. if we may coin a term; he is 
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sensitive and fanciful, as was Musset, though with a touch super- 
added of the positive cynicism of our ownday. The idyllic simplicity 
of the literary style of 1830 may not be resuscitated even by the poet, 
who is certainly the most allied in spirit to the bards of the Ecole 
romantique. 

We cannot go back if we would, and surely we would not if we 
could. ‘To have helped, even if it is ever so little, in maintaining 
a standard of purity and moral rectitude before the eyes of one’s 
contemporaries is to have done very excellent service to one’s time 
and land. And this M. Coppée has accomplished, and in a great 
measure. 

And he will be read by-and-by, after the people, whom he loves 
so dearly, have come into their own, into their divine natural in- 
heritance of culture; will be read then with gratitude and delight 
by the descendants of those lowly and hard-working Parisians whose 
struggles and misery he has recorded so faithfully. 


Mary NEGREPONTE. 





POVERTY IN LONDON. 


I.—Saxtvation ARMY SAVIOURS. 


For many years I have desired to study the condition of the deserv- 
ing poor in London. I will try to do this in a spirit reverent of the 
truth and with a mind focussed by a long business experience of the 
ups and downs of life both seen and felt. 

Although we have almost no monthly magazines or quarterlies, 
our Australian and New Zealand weekly newspapers will stand com- 
parison with most journals in England. As a rule, however, “ Home 
Papers” are higher class. Their literary men are much to be 
admired ; and for absence of false sensationalism and of sham “ fine” 
writing might be copied with advantage. But the gushing inferior 
‘‘par”-maker is the same in all countries. Peripatetic news. 
reporters, jackals for the insatiable maw of the Daily Dreadful that: 
every morning cries, “ Give, give, something exciting,” often in the 
dull season, or during a dearth of stirring accidents, dive into the 
East End and, emerging glutted with harrowing details, build up 
a highly coloured story of starvation and suicide. These are stimu- 
lating reading, but are not always believed by Colonials, who have 
a shrewd suspicion that sensation, not truth, is aimed at. Such 
writing is neither a science nor an art—it is a trade. The carpenter 
shoulders his basket of tools—the sensational paragraph maker’s tools 
are words. Instead of a complete set of augers or gimlets, he 
carries a brainful of adjectives of assorted boring power, and fits 
them into the completed mechanical task with grim satisfaction. 

Only by speaking of what I have actually seen and of no more, 
and by the utmost avoidance of exaggeration or sentimentalism, can 
I hope or deserve to be believed. 

Only by obtaining the medium of a magazine so universally read 
in the Australian Colonies as this, can I have the chance of being 
heard by my fellow-colonists. 

Why should I wish to be heard? Because I am of opinion that 
the lot of the deserving poor in England should act as a guide and 
a warning to us; because I feel sure that if we form Colonial Society 
on the same lines as England has done, we, being simply transplanted 
Englishmen, will in time reach the same state—viz., our rich will 
get richer, our poor poorer, and in the next generation or two our 
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grandchildren will be writing about the poverty of Wellington, New 
Zealand. 

Not to burden with too many points such preliminary question of 
cui bono, I will name three things which alone are powerful enough 
to bring misery upon a large number of our inhabitants : 

Free trade in land—by which I mean power to a few individuals 
to monopolise it, entail it, shut it off from cultivation for the support 
of all the inhabitants—the purpose for which it was originally in- 
tended by Nature—and, in short, to do what they like with it. 

Free trade in labour, by which the native worker can be brought 
down to the level of an imported, alien, lower race; and 

Free trade in intoxicating liquors across the counter, on which point 
the London Daily Telegraph of February 25, 1892, says: 

‘ Statistics like facts are stubborn things, and they conclusively 
prove, first, that fifty per cent. of all the crimes annually committed 
in the United Kingdom are traceable to intemperance; and, secondly, ° 
that ninety per cent. of all the spirituous liquor consumed in this 
country is distributed across the counter by publicans,” 

New Zealand is making honest efforts for a higher code of morals 
and new laws on these points. Her statistics will stand inspection. 

Having last August met in- London and had interesting chats 
with a curate of the Church of England, who had spent a number of 
years among the poor in the East End, I wrote to him for advice. 
His reply was discouraging. He plainly said that I would only 
realise the vastness of the inquiry when I came to advance somewhat 
into it; but with, I thought, a commendable absence of sectarian 
prejudice, advised me to go to the Salvation Army and get an intro- 
duction to their labour wards, houses of refuge, and agencies. 

Some people have an idea that certain big matters can only be 
understood after a lifetime’s experience, whereas we often see two 
men emerge from some life-long service with diametrically opposite 
conclusions. A... 

First impressions are sometimes erroneous; but in many cases, 
especially in a record of facts, as distinct from conclusions drawn 
therefrom, they possess a keen insight into salient points which is 
worn away by familiarity, and which the blunted perceptiveness refuses 
to repeat, however we call upon and strain it. I think therefore 
that first impressions chronicled on the spot and corrected by after 
experience may be valuable. 

Much is to be learned through the noble work of the Salvation 
Army if carefully considered as only one point of view; so I wrote 
in February last to 101 Queen Victoria Street, London, stating that 
I was a New Zealand colonist, home for the first time after thirty 
years’ absence—neither a sensational journalist nor a dilettante 
observer curious without motive, but a plain business man, anxious 
to see for myself the poor who are willing to do work and cannot 
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get it in England, in order to be able to say something on the 
subject to my fellow-colonists. 

I received a prompt, hearty, and business-like reply. The outside 
of the envelope was in itself a little study of religious advertisements 
in black and white. The letter expressed cordial interest, and 
offered introductions to all social wing operations. Enclosed were 
a pamphlet giving an account of their work among the poor for the 
past year, and posters of their match-factory, &c. I mention these 
things to record a first impression, the impression breathing through 
the very paper and ink as if it were alive, of that godlike, masterly 
mastering quality—a terrible earnestness. 

I called by appointment at the headquarters of the Army, and 
while waiting in the passages until the “Captain” was disengaged, 
I had time to look around me. It was an interesting scene of 
business organised like some big mercantile association into divisions : 
Trade Department, Literary Department, Food and Shelter, Cashier, 
&c., while messengers went briskly to and fro, and callers waited 
their turn outside the various private offices. This was only one 
section—the Social Wing—of its multifarious work. 

Having obtained the necessary permit, I visited the army work- 
shops and the food and shelter depéts. In the shops I was struck 
with the appearance and physiognomy of the more skilled workmen. 
They seemed blithe and earnest, and held their heads up as if self- 
respecting : yet all, the Captain in charge said, were men who had 
been picked out of the gutter, and slowly raised to that happier 
plane by kindness, firmness, and the feeling that their best was a 
fair equivalent for food and shelter. Every man’s work was carefully 
measured, and if it passed well, he got daily a “full” ticket which 
allowed him slightly better food, and an iron bedstead with sheets, 
_ blankets, pillow, and neat coverlet, in a room with five or six others, 
instead of a narrow, leather stuffed mattress in a wood frame, wood 
piliow, and a strip of leather for a cover, among a crowd of “ dossers ” 
on the big dormitory floor. The difference to a man’s self-respect 
must be immense, and the incentive to do his best greater than we 
can imagine. Those who specially distinguished themselves by 
aptness and good work received in addition 2s, 6d. a week, ls. 6d. 
of which was given to them for tobacco, clothes, &c., and 1s. retained 
to accumulate until they left. 

There must have been great possibilities for good in men, who, 
though starving, had kept out of the confirmed criminal class, and 
who worked contentedly, eagerly, and skilfully, for bare food and 
lodging ; and terrible reckonings for evil against a social system 
which brought such men down to the gutter. The fall is gradual, 
and the process is so terrible, that it seems to knock out all initiative 
spontaneous energy. Few have any desire to rise higher than the 
food, bed, and 2s. 6d. a week. __ . 

Leaving the skilled workers’ shops, and entering the room where 
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the lower intelligences or the new-comers were chopping wood for 
kindling fires, I was struck with the difference in the whole 
appearance of the men. They seemed a meaner race; yet all the 
others had risen out of the same room. This work has the merit of 
being a test for the willingness of the most unskilled and helpless. 
No man can say he is unable to learn it. 

The officers were plain, clear-headed, intelligent workmen, without 
pretence or cant either in voice or language, and admirably adapted 
to superintend. 

It may be difficult to imagine a system of temporary relief more 
humane and effective than this, but as a permanency it is indefensible 
because it is unjust. To breed workmen under social laws which 
tend to make them sink to the lowest poverty, and then give to the 
weakest work in exchange for bare food and lodging, thus placing 
their product in competition with that of the others, who all the time 
have had to work hard to keep themselves up to a certain higher 
standard of self-support, is not right. Take even this wood-chopping 
which is done by hand, as against the regular trade in the article 
carried on by machinery: can a more harmless kind of competition 
be imagined? Yet on visiting Deptford, the seat of the fire kindler 
trade, I found that the wages of the regular employés were likely 
to fall, or to be kept from rising, owing to slackness of output caused 
by the Salvation Army, Dr. Barnardo, and others taking away their 
customers. 

Unearned, or partially earned, charitable aid, no matter how dis-~ 
guised, brings in its train this curse—unmerited injury to deserving 
comapeers. The only just, and, therefore, permanent cure for the 
poverty of men able and willing to work is to frame laws which wilh 
give to all better chances of sobriety, of happiness, of support: 
by their own exertions, and of saving for the future, and which 
will train them from very infancy to make the best use of those 
chances. 

Leaving the Army workshops, I followed the men to their home, 
the Lighthouse, where they had a comfortable dinner of soup, a little 
meat, potatoes, haricot beans, rice, &c., often varied. Those who 
smoked sat afterwards in a cosy room with a fire. 

When the man first applies to the Salvationists he is generally a. 
deplorable object. His clothes are taken off, he is put into a bath, 
and they are baked in a gas steve, heated to 200°, to kill the 
vermin. Then he is made to wash them, and is at once put to. 
wood-chopping, or other unskilled labour. I think it may be 
admitted (though some of the Salvationists hold a contrary opinion) 
that the honest, skilled, healthy worker never comes to the lowest 
depths of misery, that he can always earn enough for bare subsist- 
ence until too old to work. The man seen here is he, who from 
drunkenness, dishonesty, or incompetence, has been dismissed, or 
who, from ill-health, has lost his chances. Dismissal without a 
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character almost shuts him out from hope of further employment ; 
he becomes reckless, and the drinking shop completes his ruin. 

When asked about the women and children belonging to many of 
these men the answer of the Captain in charge was: ‘The man 
separates from them long before he gets to the very bottom. Itthen 
has become a desperate battle with death, each for him or herself.” 

In the food and shelter depéts for men and women separately 
where a meal is supplied, small at 3d., large at 1d.—enough to eat 
of good rice and haricot beans for 1¢d.—and a leather bed at 2d., 
I came across another class more lawless and more miserable than the 
last. They prefer their freedom (a quality that might help their 
regeneration) and have a daily fight with society and their own vices, 
to earn by odd jobs and hawking, the 3d. (two meals and a bed) 
that must be saved from the gin-palace, to stand between them and 
death. Here it takes no magician to see that drink has marked 
both man and woman for its own. 

The inmates of these shelters have to attend a Salvation Service 
every evening from 8 to 9 o’clock. I was present at one. The 
style was not elegant; the whole tenor of the appeal was Jesus, 
and how happy the speaker was in his religion. To him Jesus 
seemed to be really walking about in the room. This man was a 
postman who had done his day’s work. To the thickest brained 
there it seemed evident by their faces that coming to speak to them 
in that stinking atmosphere without pay was different to a call of 
£590 or £1000 a year to a handsome church, or buying the advowson 
to a good living. I grant that good men do both; but the hopeless 
starving poor cannot be easily made to separate the idea of a good 
work from a handsome remuneration for it. When 9 o'clock 
struck, there was a stampede to bed, but no jeering, for I watched 
narrowly the faces from the dark corner where I sat, and many of 
the good-nights had a true ring of good feeling. All were too tired 
and worn out for much demonstration either way. 

Whitechapel is a fancy ground for enthusiastic charities. The 
regular “‘ moucher” knows he will drop on Lady A.’s emissaries up 
one street, and the B. Organisation visitor down another, so it is 
difficult there to distinguish from him the man who would do work 
but cannot get it. After a while, I took experienced advice and 
pursued inquiries elsewhere in search of genuine poverty. 

Desiring to attend the 3d. breakfasts which are given daily during 
the winter months to the poor school children at Deptford, and to 
visit their homes with the slum sisters, I proceeded there one after- 
noon, armed with my social wing permit, and made arrangements 
with the Captain for next day. Having some hours of sunlight left, 
I went on to Greenwich, never doubting that, with so many big hotels 
in Deptford, I would easily find a bed for the night on my return. 
To my surprise on going to a large three-story public-house, the best- 
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looking in the place, with a private entrance marked “ Hotel,” the 
licensee refused to take me in. When asked, ‘ Can you recommend 
me any place to sleep ?” his reply was, ‘‘ Your best way is to go up 
to London (7 miles) or to Greenwich; you will easily get a bed 
there.” Loth to do this, I consulted two policemen, who informed 
me that the licensed victualler is not bound to feed or lodge travellers ; 
he simply keeps a drinking-shop—an institution unknown in New 
Zealand; so I returned to London. 

Next morning I arrived at Deptford just in time to see a crowd of 
children outside the Salvation Army Barracks, and a room full of 
them inside as the clock struck eight. 

They were not so miserable-looking as I had expected, and much 
lusty noise they made laughing and talking; but then, though in 
March, it was a comparatively warm morning. The quick blood of 
youth cannot be deadened all at once, even by partial starvation. 
After singing a thanksgiving, one big mug of cocoa, and one roll of 
bread and jam was handed to each. By contract with the baker the 
rolls are supplied at the same price per lb. as quartern loaves. 
When they had finished, the next thing was to get them out again 
to make room for the second batch which filled the yard with eager 
faces pressing towards door and windows. This is managed by the 
same inducement that brings them in. A Salvation Sister stands at 
the door of exit with a great basket of bread and jam in slices, 
which the children press out to receive one each, and eat on the way 
to school. 

After the door was shut twice a poor residue of twenty-eight 
remained disconsolately in the yard. They had neither money nor 
tickets. What was the use of sending them to school with empty 
stomachs ? Theoretically I was wrong, but who could resist the 
sevenpence that gave a warm breakfast to and made happy twenty- 
eight little souls? They were kept in ignorance of the sevenpence, 
and the man at the door still showed a bold front. 

‘“‘ Now,” cried he, “‘ who have tickets?” . ... “ Look me straight 
in the face!” . .. . “ Who's telling a lie?” One mite could hold 
out no longer, and with a sob, showed her farthing. .... “In 
you go.” . . . . A chorus of “ Not me” from the rest was the only 
other reply. 

‘This little chap is an artful one,” said the man, suddenly picking 
up and turning face to me, a wizened particle of humanity who 
looked quite pleased at the superior character given him. ‘“ He 
brings a ticket to take food home, and then slips into a seat and has 
a feed as well himself. ... . He wouldn’t try to pass off a half 
ticket as a whole one (giving him a shake), or an old tram ticket on 
us (they are similar in appearance), would he? Oh! no 

‘**In you go,” said he to two tiny things of four or five years old, 
who held an elder brother tight by the hand. 
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‘* Now we will let all the girls in 

But the boys, if they had more farthings, stood firm against this 
implied exclusion, and then he let them all in—except one. 

“No you don’t! You've been in already this morning.” 

‘< No, please, sir.” 

‘‘ Be off; I know ye 

And the claimant for a free second breakfast ignominiously retired. 

The first two relays were superior in clothes and physique to the 
others. The dodgers, the dirtiest and most ragged, came last—a 
type of their life to be. 

It is nine oclock. The yard is full again; this time some pale, 
thin women are amongst the crowd. None of them are likely to 
claim the proposed old age pension. So much the better for the pro- 
posed fund. That should be a great comfort to them. ‘They came 
for breakfasts of children too late for school. 

“It is not too late,” retorted an attendant; “if they are at school 
by a quarter to ten it will do.” 

“Oh! my boy is too big to go late,” was the answer. Just so. 
They are what they are, not what God made them. 

The incorrigible, indiscriminate charity-monger will never give a 
well thought-out scheme for the poor a fair chance. Ladies rush to 
buy these farthing tickets, and distribute them broadcast. One 
child boasted to a Salvation sister that he had collected thirty, and 
his father sold them for a drink. 

Altogether in tickets and coin 423 breakfasts were paid for, and 
of the coin 59 farthings were taken, more probably than are in 
circulation throughout the whole of New Zealand. 

Of that large number of children I saw only two without boots of 
some sort, but many who. had apologies for foot coverings would have 
been almost better in their bare feet. 

A hard hour and a half’s work for four or five Salvation Army 
girls and three men was now over, and I departed to keep my 
appointment with the “slum Captain.” 

This was an intelligent young woman with ten years’ experience of 
the work in London, Glasgow, Bristol, and other towns. Glasgow was, 
she considered, perhaps the worst of all—not through poverty. 
Wages were good, and there seemed plenty of work during the eleven 
months she was there, but the drinking was fearful among both men 
and women. Destitution came through the public-house. 

In Deptford poverty for those who are willing to work, and who 
have no criminal record, arises greatly from dearth of employment. 
I will copy here from my notes an instance or two where the cases 
had been known for some time past to a doctor I met and to the 
Salvation Army, and stood the test of cross-examination. 


Mrs. ...1 room about 8 x 12, ground floor, rent 3s. 6d. a week, 
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furnished with a bedstead, small table, and chair (upper rooms cheaper to 
1s. 6d. but difficult to get ; supply of 1s. 6d. rooms not equal to demand) 
husband peddler, never was a drunkard, supported six children, 8 in all, 
comfortably till lately, now in ill-health for want of food ; in best times 
earned enough, besides keeping all, to buy warm clothing, bits of extra 
furniture, and pay insurances on children’s lives, never enough to save for 
arainy day. Four children’s life policies, £10 each (or less, according to 
time insured), premium 1d. a week each ; two children now ill, one dying ; 
their two deaths would bring in £15 = 14,400 farthings—an enormous 
fortune to them now. These insurance policies (four produced) on lives 
of poor children are legalised by the State. Pays 2d. a week during 
illness to a “mission” doctor (card produced), Husband out with 6d., all 
the money they have, to buy plants in pots, or flower roots, to peddle. 
Wanted to leave it for food, but wife said, “‘ What’s the use of that? Take 
it to make more and pay the rent; must think of rent before food.” 
Heel of a Joaf (produced) for children’s and her dinner, nothing else in 
the house (I saw no place to conceal food if trying to deceive—I looked 
carefully); pawned shawl last night to get husband cup of tea to set him 
up for his work. It takes } cwt. coals, 4d., to keep fire going all day. 
He earned 8s, last week, which paid rent 3s. 6d., doctor 2d., insurance 
policies 4d., fire 2s. 8d.,; this left 1s. 4d. for food. This week, Monday 
till Thursday, earned 4s. ; children go to farthing breakfasts : asked no alms, 
room very dirty, also her and children’s persons and clothes, although 
plenty of pure water handy. 

Mrs. . . . same kind of room, rent 8d. per day, paid daily or turned 
out, husband dock labourer out of work, now peddler, never was a drunk- 
ard, now teetotaller, originally sailor, handy man, had accident at sea 
which weakened him, but since that was “on” for twelve months at one 
job, stacking timber in shipbuilder’s yard, left through slackness of work, 
not dismissed for any fault, had influenza at Christmas, very little work 
since: peddling very slack now, no money to buy plants, gone to borrow 
basket to go into country and gather wild primroses, now just blooming, to 
sell in London ; gets them for nothing, no royalty on wild primroses, He, 
during last five days, earned 5d. at job helping shift a piano, out of which 
bought seven pounds of coals for five farthings, has a little left but afraid 
to put it all on the fire to-day. Five children, they sleep in straw bed now 
concealed under her bed; landlady would not take her in if knew had 
so many children; two of them suffer from sores caused by want of 
food. Before children took ill, went out herself hawking oranges, earned 
8d. a day at that, two youngest children sat on the bed all day, locked in 
while she was out hawking. Eldest girl went that time to school, she 
is 11, out now hawking oranges; no food till she return successful. In 
good times husband earned at docks 5s. a day for ashort time, afterwards 
3s. 6d.: this, besides his own breakfast and dinner at his work, kept 
them comfortably and paid premiums to accident society (card shown), 
and life policies on children, but not enough to save anything for rainy 
day. Asked no alms; not quite so dirty as the last. 


The Salvation Captain knelt: “‘O God, help this our sister, help 
her husband and little girl to bring home some money.” I felt un- 
able to join in the supplication, considering it an insult to ask Him, 
by direct interposition, to undo what we by our laws had done and 
intended to go on doing. The lowest human intelligence would 
refuse as an insult a request to uncoil a rope at one end while the 
suppliant went on coiling it up at the other. His interference with 
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cause and effect would probably take quite another direction, and 
mightily astonish some of us. 

Dirt in the wife and drink in the husband seem the prevailing 
causes of absolute poverty in married homes. Cases of drunkenness 
past or present I do not record. Whether the wages be, as in New 
Zealand, 1s. an hour, or here sometimes 1s. a day, the result is much 
the same in the long run; but, apart from the drink question, it is 
hard to gauge how much the husband’s failure in life has been due 
to the filthy thriftlessness of the wife, and the comfortlessness of the 
home. There is among them absolute ignorance of varied food, and 
of any but the most rudimentary cooking. They never gave their 
children porridge ; they would not touch it—looked on it as food for 
animals. They knew very little about cooking vegetables. All they 
understood was: tea, bread, butter, fish, and ‘‘a bit of meat if they 
could get it.” 

I was much pleased with the shelters and metropoles for women 
and children. It is here perhaps that the Salvationists shine most— 
in their sisterhood. The women in charge have good, happy faces, 
and seem to work on a level intelligible to the poor creatures they 
have to deal with. One superintendent I was much struck with. 
She was a doctor’s daughter. 

‘‘ How’s the girl they sent up from Deptford ?” 

“Oh! she’s scrubbing, She's all right. There she is.” 

(Turned out by her father yesterday, she came crying to the Army, 
who took her in, and sent her to London.) 

‘“* She will go on to one of the homes by-and-by.” 

The Salvation Army is in force in nearly every little township in 
New Zealand. When, back again, 15,000 miles from London, 1 
meet the bothering bands, the flags, the torches, the lasses with the 
absurd bonnets, the uniformed “Colonel” or “ Serjeant-Major” in 
front of the procession, marching backwards, beating time with 
hymn-book, and yelling out a jovial roundelay to Jesus, I will think 
of my dinner in the lady-captain’s parlour, with a prayer-meeting ip 
full blast in the room behind, and a running fire of ‘“ Hallelujah,” 
“Glory be to God,” and “Amen”; and I will say to myself: 
“‘ Your ways are not my ways, but God speed you.” 


II.—Cuurcu Saviours. 


From the loud Hallelujah to the silent sign of the Cross is but @ 
step here, on the other side of the street, or a few doors apart. 

The Anglican Church Organisation, though running along the 
same road, as far as one can see from day to day, is on a different 
set of rails. 
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The form of motive power is a perfect antithesis. 

The Salvationist says: Food, clothing, work, cleanliness, sobriety, 
first—religion will follow. 

The Priest says: Religion first—sobriety, cleanliness, work, cloth- 
ing, food, will follow. 

Possibly both Armies will deny this, and say that material and 
spiritual aid go hand in hand. In the practice of good men on both 
sides they often may, but not in principle. 

The Salvationist acts: Here’s food, a wash-tub, and work for you, 
my poor man. You don’t believe in religion? How foolish you 
are! Look how happy I am, Hallelujah! However, you shal) 
work, and eat, and come to our metropole, all the same. ° 

The Priest acts: I open a club where the adult can play billiards, 
smoke, and at the same time enjoy judicious light and serious instruc- 
tion, reading, recitations, gas, warmth, nice furniture, for the nominal 
sum of 1d. per week, but he must be a communicant. ‘*We opened 
a large club which was doing well, but instead of drawing the young 
men to attend service, those who had done so were laughed out of 
it by the majority. We found it was doing harm instead of good, 
so we shut it up.” 

As far as devotedness goes there can be no invidious distinction 
drawn ; perhaps that of the priest and Jay brother and sister is the 
greater, because, coming from an average higher plane of life, they 
have given up more for the work and feel more acutely the dirt, the 
evil language, the foul air, and the roughly served food. 

The clergy-houses and mission-houses—the homes of the district 
visitors—are severely simple. The priests, worn out with Church 
Services, sometimes three a week-day, to which a few old women 
listen as in Continental Cathedrals; with visiting, attending to the 
numerous schemes of reform and entertainment to keep young men 
and women off the streets and gradually humanise them; at the 
beck and call of every one who craves sympathy, assistance or advice, 
night and day, snatch a cup of tea with bread and a cold chop 
badly served when they can find time. ‘‘ Sit down and help your- 
self,” said one, who pressed on me his hospitality, ‘‘ we do not wait 
for each other.” _ 

He made the sign of the cross, and in a minute or two went out. 
Others dropped in. 

The sign of the cross, which is unknown among New Zealand 
Anglicans, is made by some of these gentlemen and ladies on the 
slightest provocation. 

The charm of pure cultured mind and refinement is great, especially 
to the young, who run up and cling to priest and lady with as much 
love and attraction as to the more homely Salvationist. They are al) 
doing a good work. 
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Mrs. Grundy’s measure has to be carefully taken among the better 
classes of work-people, as well as in higher circles :—a delicate matter 
in which the ladies of the mission-houses are invaluable. 

On the same evening, a men’s “free and easy ” may be in high 
SWing, the room full of tobacco-smoke, and at the upper end a young 
mission lady at the piano, accompanying the young man of the 
people, who “ fancies himself,” at a comic song, and is supremely 
happy ; and in the room opposite, pleasant-faced, ‘well-dressed young 
women, waltzing together, another district visitor at the piano, 
Next evening a fresh lot will be asked; but they must not be mixed 
or great offence will be given. You must draw the line somewhere; 
all draw it at the common lodging-house “ persons”; none of the 
skilled work-people will mix with them. Even little balls are 
organised to which, as a reward for good character, young men and 
women, carefully selected, are invited. Any who are known to 
frequent the gin-palace or music-hall are not asked. 

I went with district-visitors on their rounds among the more 
skilled workers, and, in many cases, when I saw them alone after- 
wards, I was told by the men that the mission ladies had by kind, 
firm influence persuaded them to become teetotallers. On looking 
at my notes, I find recurring again and again: “ Been teetotaller 
twelve months, through influence Church visitor; drank before, but 
never was hard drinker, Never able to save anything. Always kept 
up premiums on children’s life policies ; lost four children, &c.” 

Most of them manly, straightforward fellows, who never dreamt 
of asking alms, worthy, ah! well worthy of ‘better things; but I 
fear to weary the reader with too many detailed instances, and so 
pass on to the subject which of all the phases of London poverty has 
most bearing and importance to Australasians—viz. : 


III.—Tue Imported Russian JEw. 


The history of his gradual invasion and forcible possession of a 
large block of the City is almost a perfect parallel to the method of 
Chinese in the Australian Colonies. 

Shut out from America unless he bring a certain sum of money, 
actual or guaranteed, and can read and write in his own language, 
the penniless, illiterate, Polish or Russian Jew is coming to London 
in increasing numbers. It is the nearest, cheapest place he can 
reach. £4 or £5 will pay the expenses of a whole family right away 
from Russia to Stepney or Whitechapel. Everything is parted with 
to pay their passages, and many land without a sixpence or a friend, 
or the slightest knowledge of the language. All they know is: 
They could not stay where they were, and they have come to London 
to make their fortunes. Instead of which, they are as badly off as 
ever themselves; they make the fortune of the astute English employer, 
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and drag down to lower depths of wretchedness and competition the 
English worker—our own flesh and blood, whose ancestors in battle, 
in martyrdom for our rights, in defence, in toil, in the sweat of their 
brow many times over, made the country what it is—the Empire 
what it is. 

Landed at the docks, some few have relations and friends—the 
others go with them. They are stowed away like pigs, or sheep in 
pens. They take one house in an alley . ... several . . . . spread 
on. The English tenant leaves, will not, cannot live in the same 
house . . . . they gradually monopolise a whole street . . . . then 
a whole quarter. Precisely like Chinese! Take Little Bourke Street, 
the Chinese quarter in Melbourne, multiply it many times; make the 
streets some narrower, none so straight ; honeycomb the block with 
cross streets and blind alleys; add cellars to the houses, and you will 
have something approaching the foreigners’ quarters in London. 

“This parish,” says a printed mission leaflet, “ is very small in area, 
and densely populated ; it only takes two minutes to walk the greatest 
width and four minutes to walk its greatest length. The population 
is nearly 8000 people. Some persons do not believe this statement 
until they come and see it for themselves.” 

I saw it for myself. There are many parishes like it. 

The new workman does not drink, eats less, works harder, longer 
hours, and sleeps anyhow. The manufacturer is delighted. He 
could not keep an automaton oiled and repaired, at the same cost. 
He engages an overseer who speaks the Jewish language, or rather 
one or two dialects of it, They can all understand each other, the 
dialects are so much alike. This overseer hires the new-comers, 
men at 11d. to 1s., women 4. to 6d., the long day. ‘‘ One expert 
tailoress I am acquainted with receives only 8d. a day for making 
button-holes—the hardest and best sewing-machine work,” said a 
young Jew convert to me. As these workers gradually learn the’ 
language and find out things, they may, if no hold on them have been 
managed by that time, break away and get better wages. Should 
they leave, fresh comers eagerly take their places. 

But it is not only the new-comers who work long hours for low 
wages. To give some conception of the competition, I copy here the 
case of a well-paid Jew, as interpreted to me by the district-visitor, 
who vouches for its accuracy. 

, Russian Jew, young, active, been in London some years ; 
journeyman baker; wife and four children; wages 16s. a week; hours 
6 a.M. to 10 P.M., including Sunday; holiday all Saturday; has no par- 


ticular time allowed for dinner and tea; “eats occasionally” (sic); con- 
Siders himself well off. All his mates have same hours. 


Besides sobriety the Jew has a great advantage in home comfort 
through his wife’s knowledge of cookery. Even in the house of a 
man who worked 94 hours for 12s, to 14s. a week, after being eight 
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years in London, a large pot of savoury vegetables was taken off the 
fire and shown to me by the proud housewife. This was a gala day 
with them, for she had meat in the pot, but confessed that often, 
when the husband was out of work, they dined on dry bread. 

We in the Colonies have also something to learn from the Chinese 
in the way of sobriety and vegetables, but we will not give our 
birthright away for a mess of pottage. 

Until they see the Jewish quarter in London in its present infancy, 
it is not possible for Australians to thoroughly realise what a debt of 
gratitude they owe to the firmness and statesman-like foresight of 
the Colonial Government, who sent back shiploads of Chinese to the 
Flowery Land first, and argued the question afterwards. 

Good Christian work is being done among these poor Jews by a 
converted Rabbi and converted assistants. They hold mothers’ 
meetings, Sunday-schools, children’s treats, &c., services in the 
Jewish language, and they visit from house to house. The Rabbi 
reports considerable success. A poor Jew must be sincere to change 
his religion. It is well known how the richer assist the poorer of 
their own faith. All that is forfeited, for strict Jews are very 
bitter against apostates. At 8 a.M. one week-day, I saw the Holy 
Sacrament administered to thirteen converts. It was quite a new 
experience to stand up and sing with this ancient people, who spoke 
in Jewish, prayed in Hebrew, and sang in English 


** When I survey the wondrous Cross ” 


out of a hymn-book with Hebrew characters on one side of the page, 
English on the other; where the title-page is at the end, and you 
begin there and read backwards in both languages right throughout. 
In his addresses in the Jewish dialect, the teacher carefully chooses 
his parallels and points his morals from the Old, not the New Testa- 
ment. Moses has still greater weight with them than St. Paul. 

All denominations of Christians, and many men and women who 
are not Christians, are working among the poor in East London, are 
eagerly gathering round the patient to nurse him, not to eradicate 
the disease ; and many who do not go near because they say “ What 
is the use of talking to him or making him worse with alms,” are 
ready with cheques for thousands, ay! tens of thousands, if they— 
clear-headed men of business—can be shown some scheme of per- 
manent good, but it must be by voluntary contribution. They wil) 
not let one penny be permaneutly taken by law as a right of resti- 
tution, the only effective plan, because the only one that can foster 
self-respect and self-reliance among the recipients. 

In short, East London is a marvel of charitable institutions and 
personal devotion to the poor, from Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, the 
People’s Palace, Sunday-schools, missions for teaching, for preach- 
ing, medical missions, nursing, societies for prevention of cruelty, 
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orphanages, homes for all ages and both sexes, boarding-houses for 
girls, hospitals, down to teas, créches, coffee for dock-labourers, a 
few bureaux for finding situations, entertainments, clubs, classes, 
meetings, metropoles, outings for children, dancing, singing, food 
and shelter. I speak of what I have seen. 

Thousands of pounds are eagerly offered and faithfully spent to 
alleviate distress and increase happiness, and alas! to take away 
effect from cause, and extinguish the few sparks of responsibility 
lingering in the poor man; but not one effort is made by the 
relinquishment of unjust profitable powers, land monopolies or 
royalties, exemptions or privileges, by the removal of unfair, profit- 
able temptation, to let him raise himself by his own exertions.  If- 
you make a bed, a dinner, for him under cost price, give him a free 
doctor and a free concert, you will have to go on doing it for ever. 
How will that rouse him to provide them for himself? 

What an ovr for the MAN if he would only come! 


Epwarpb REEVES. 





A NEW PHASE OF ART. 


Has the painter’s art, after so many centuries of use, still something 
new to put before us, something which is not a mere variation of its 
old subjects and scenes ? 

It should seem so. First, as I hope to show, because something 
new is actually appearing—a new phase, if not the beginnings of a 
new school. Secondly, because Art is as susceptible of change as 
the Thought of man, which inspires it; and some phases of modern 
thought have not yet found their interpretation in Art. So far as the 
thought inspiring the artist is concerned, I do not mean—something 
which Coleridge deprecated for a higher inspiration—to “convert it 
to a cloud for each man’s fancy to shift and shape at will.” Men 
think together; and in this is to be found the only explanation of 
the radical diversity among the historic schools of art. Painters 
may first be pupils, but they end by being men. Hence, in spite of 
conventional ideals and inherited technical education, the thought of 
an age is sure to break out in some new phase in art quite as much 
as in philosophy or literature or politics. 

‘** Art must interpret Faith, ‘the substance of things hoped for and 
the evidence of things unseen,” was the mind of the Blessed 
Angelico, as he patiently gilded crowns of glory for fair-haired saints 
and angels and painted the peace of his own unworldly heart into 
their heavenly faces. 

“ Art should interpret the Ideal Beauty, devoid of that ugliness 
which surrounds it in earthly things,” said the masters of the Classic 
Renaissance, while they reinstated the gods of Olympus and 
coloured Madonnas divinely human. 

** Art ought to interpret Nature as she is, whether in man or in 
the earth around him,” say the later Realists; to which Senti- 
mentalists of various appellations have added—‘“ Art also should 
interpret that thrill of human feeling which runs through all modern 
man’s looking on Nature and Life.” 

*‘ And my art shall interpret the Laughter of man as he thinks 
over again his old conceptions of Nature and of Life,” says the living 
Swiss painter, Arnold Boecklin. This is the new phase of Art, 
curiously conscious of the others that preceded it, just as each of 
these had somehow overlapped what went before. 

In spite of some seeming absurdities, picture-gazers have begun 
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recognising a mirth, hitherto formless within them, in the creations 
of this singular artist. Each new birth of his eye and brain is 
eagerly sought after; and the very leaders of the art-world are 
losing all shame and avowing, by acts of substantial appreciation, 
their sincere admiration of this new and unique phase of Art. While 
awaiting the Boecklin Album, which a Munich publisher assures me 
will soon reproduce his designs after the costly fashion adopted in 
the case of Hans Makart and others, I may be allowed to call attention 
to this portrayer of the Beautiful wherein is laughter, the more so 
as his portrayal bears transference into words without losing too 
much of its native interest. I fear, indeed, that even the wanderer 
through picture-galleries will find most of this artist’s paintings - 
practically inaccessible. By dint of frequenting the Munich Yearly 
Exhibition, together with the remarkable International Exhibition 
of 1891, on the occasion of the Golden Jubilee of the Berlin Art 
Union, I have been able to make acquaintance with some twenty of 
Boecklin’s later works. Most of these had already passed into private 
hands. Four pictures, however, showing all his peculiarities and 
painted in his best manner, are hung where all travellers may see 
them. One—the most pleasing in subject and execution—is in the 
Modern Upper Room of the Dresden Gallery ; two others are in the 
New Pinakothek of Munich ; and there is one— The Fields of the Blessed 
—in the National Gallery of Berlin. 

Of the personal history of the painter, who is delivering to us this 
new message of Art, I know little. He is of Zurich, in Switzerland, 
and he has some connection with Munich, though his manner of 
painting shows little attention to that gloss of finish which so dis- 
tinguishes the recent work of the Munich schools. I have seen a 
few characteristic studies made by him in the country around Rome; 
and perhaps he has taken there the high, bold colours which are 
often found in his paintings. But it must be in his own capering 
fancy that he finds his embodiments of natural scenes in reminis- 
cences of the classic mythology, whimsically done over in modern 
guise. I daresay he would himself repudiate many of the ideas I 
have read into his peculiar art. But what critic, most of all what 
admiring critic, ever hesitated in telling a poet the real meaning of 
his verse? Morever, Boecklin’s work interprets a kind of Thought 
which is now everywhere in the air. 

It was in vain that Lessing drew from the Laocoon hard-and-fast 
rules to mark off Poetry from Painting. Ut poesis pictura is our 
new reading of the old truth. Even the faces of men and women 
have changed under the influence of our century’s self-consciousness. 
Hans Makart, with his inimitable grace and finish, dealt with the 
figures which surrounded Emperor Charles the Fifth, and which 
Titian had handled so vigorously at the time. But the recent artist, 
perhaps unconsciously, painted all the sentimental dreaming of our 
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own day into the faces of fair maidens of three centuries ago. 
Between the old painter and the new, man has travelled all the way 
from objective living to subjective thinking about Life. Boecklin 
is subjective in the second degree. His art, as I take it, interprets 
his own very conscious enjoyment of certain modern 7c-cognitions of 
things which man has seemed to find in Nature and Life, but which 
he now recognises to be forms projected from his own mind. 

Poetry began the century with the bestowal of human sentiment 
on “ the meanest flower that blows.” 


“Sweet Daisy! oft I talk to thee, 
For thou art worthy.” 


By the side of this Nature-worship, there grew up a half-mawkish 
view of the true love and real falsehood of Life. Then, when the 
natural reaction followed, there was a renascence of classic ideals in 
‘Letters and, on the part of Philosophy, a search after new meanings 
in old religions. Altogether, we are become passably familiar once 
again with a mythology whose shadowy shapes start forth from every 
retreating nook of greenery and along each crest of lonely wave that 
rolls towards the horizon. Besides all this, there has come a desire 
to rest from the striving after unattainable sympathies with the 
universe, and rather to dream with kindly smile over the past 
vagaries of a Thought that could never be realised. Boecklin’s 
smile may seem too audible a laugh; but it was time to bring the 
relief of humour into the intense seriousness of recent art. He half 
realises what Coleridge funnily imagined of himself in his Hymn to 
the Earth : 

“ Here, Great Mother, I lie, thy child, with his head on thy bosom. 


Playful the spirits of noon that, rushing soft through thy tresses, 
Green-haired goddess, refresh me !” 


Perhaps, too, the new phase of Art may be destined to deliver us 
from some other new thing. Goethe, indeed, seems to have fore- 
seen this when he hinted at a somewhat similar practical use of the 
ancient mythology. In the Second Part of Faust, ‘ Poets of Night 
and of the Sepulchre send apologies, inasmuch as they are engaged 
in a most interesting conversation with a newly arisen Vampire, 
wherefrom a new kind of poetry may perhaps be developed; the 
Herald must admit the excuse, and- meanwhile summons the Greek 
Mythology which, though in modern masks, loses neither character 
nor charm.” 

It is precisely the character of Boecklin’s modern masks of ancient 
mythology which can be brought out in words. His art, like all 
recent art of any originality, is strongly literary--that is, it has a 
story to tell as well as a sentiment to express. And it is in the 
details of the story, which are easily told, that its character mainly 
appears. The charm of his pictures can be properly felt only by 
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those who look on the canvas coloured by his light fantastic brush. 
I speak purposely of colour, for the two or three paintings he has 
allowed to be reproduced in photographs show that his design, apart 
from his peculiar colouring, is inadequate to interpret his thought. 
Still, what little description I may give will serve to point out the 
possibilities of this new phase of Art to those for whom 


“the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial, fairy place.” 

In Art as in Life, it is the habits which have become a second 
nature that make up, in their living sum total, what we call . 
character. First nature is much the same in all ; it is second nature 
which gives the individual his brand—the primary meaning of 
character. Boecklin’s character as a painter is evidently the result 
of habits, long indulged, of intense and humorous sympathy with the 
classic mythology. The humour may sometimes be absent from his 
work, but never the sympathetic idealisation of some modern thought 
under an ancient form. A recent high compliment to his ‘‘idealism ” 
strangely enough failed to catch its true character. A group of dis- 
contented French artists, anxious te inaugurate yet another rebellious 
Salon, laid down as a first principle that none of the artists admitted 
to exhibit should have anything to do with /a contemporanéité ; and, 
of the two “ German Idealists” invited to take part in the new 
movement, one was Boecklin. I have not heard what auswer he 
made to the proposition; but, if there is anything that distinguishes 
him from his brother painters who still have recourse to the forms of 
ancient Art, it is his utter “‘contemporaneousness.” To him outward 
forms are but the masks of things—personifications (and persona 
first meant the mask through which an actor spoke). Now all 
modern thought about Nature and Life has been personifying, lend- 
ing personal sentiment to what other ages treated as mere objects— 
things. From the ancient mythology, ready to his hand for the 
purpose, Boecklin borrows definite forms with which to render visible 
to our amazed sight the ill-defined creations of the modern brain. 
The Italian, Segantini, has caught something of the same spirit, 
with reference to the late reversion towards Buddhism, in his 
astoundingly ridiculously Nirvana forms floating aimlessly over the 
snow fields of the Himalayas. In sculpture, Gustav Eberlein has 
finely treated an artifice of the love-sentiment in the Arcadian swain 
who compassionately extracts a thorn from the foot of the pouting 
Nymph. A hundred intermittent examples of this embodiment of 
modern thought in ancient forms might be found in the more recent 
works of Art. What is peculiar to Boecklin is the completeness of 
his absorption in the new phase and the abandon of good-natured 
enjoyment which he displays, even when he seems to be exposing 
the unreality of Art and Life itself. 

VoL. 138.—No. 3. 8 
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‘ All mankind is thus at heart : 
Not anything but what thou art.” 

I am acquainted with but one of the earlier designs of this artist, 
painted, I imagine, before success had warranted him in his later 
career of rollicking and lawlessly irreverent treatment of what Goethe 
calls the ‘‘ unseen powers.” I have chosen to describe it because it 
is typical in design and can easily be had in a photograph, from 
which alone, to tell the truth, I know it.’ It is an enchanting 
- Flora. The goddess—a quite modern woman—occupies the entire 
foreground of a canvas cut longer than wide, as for a full-length 
portrait. She steps nimbly forward, intent solely on her mission. 
Her figure is tall and lithe, and Greek in its robustness; but the 
marrow gown, which hangs from breast to ankle and is pushed back 
by the quick onward movement of the limbs, is Greek only as the 
French Directoire was classical. With its short waist and sleeve- 
puff at the shoulder, from which the generously rounded right arm 
and hand escape to scatter flowers, it is far more like a reminiscence 
of our grandmothers than of Aspasia. Above the firm white 
‘shoulders rises a square, well-poised head, with serious, reposeful 
features, crowned by a great knot of hair such as might be worn 
mow and might indeed be called Grecian, but such as no Grecian 
‘statue ever knew. A bit of ribbon, tied in a most modern bow, 
‘joins the light ruffle over the heaving breast ; and the sturdy, well- 
shaped foot, treading to the foremost front of the picture, is clad 
with a buskin laced and tied again with a bright bow of ribbon. 
There is everywhere the same odd bestowal of new turns on the old 
fashions. It is even a suspiciously modern flower-basket, overflow- 
ing with springtime blossoms, which the strong left hand clasps to 
tthe bosom. This keeps in place a Vestal’s scarf, which is here 
‘wound round the form under the right arm, up across the breast and 
-over the left shoulder, leaving its broad ends to float behind in 
‘harmony with the crinkled hem of the skirt that is also flying back 
in short, sharp waves of motion. It is well to note the perfect 
‘balance in the composition of both figure and landscape, which 
‘Boecklin seems to secure in his designs. However startling may be 
the originality with which he handles the classic ideals, he is always 
a painter following the classic rules of regularity in form and com- 
position. . 

The figure alone, occupying as it does the whole central portion 
of the canvas, from top to bottom and side to side, by no means 
makes up the entire substance of this picture. Flora is but the 
embodiment of the genial springtime—Ver floribus cinctum. Often 
has she been seen “‘in the mind’s eye”; but it is the painter's task 
to make her fanciful shape start forth visibly from the green fields 
of spring. All the landscape is instinct with her life. Its colours 

1 It is 731 in the Munich Catalogue of Hanfstengl. 
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tell the glory of her passing, its living forms reach after her, the 
very light from heaven follows on her footsteps by blooming lea and 
budding trees and athwart the leaping waters of the swollen brook. 
Technically even, the lines of the landscape are so handled that it is 
not a mere background, but a living decoration to the overpowering 
presence of the figure in its midst, quite as much as is the drapery 
of the limbs. The strip of sky across the top of the canvas shows 
clouds that foretell the showers of spring; but underneath, through 
light folds of mist, the sunshine falls on the snows of a distant 
mountain range. 

It is the very curious effects of light and shade which help to 
make the background what it is and, at the same time, keep the 
balance of the composition. The knotted hair of the goddess, stand- 
ing in the foreground, cuts across the middle of the horizon line. 
To the left, at the foot of a symmetrical group of young trees, the 
light is reflected in the waters of a little stream. This stream, in 
its zigzag course from the upper left to the lower right of the 
picture, reveals the new glory of the heavens at every turn. The 
banks through which it winds are bordered by bright flowers, seen 
more and more distinctly, until at last, between rows of tossing 
daisy stars, it breaks into slanting ripples. At the foot of the 
picture, where the generous hand of the goddess has not yet reached, 
are seen bare blades and upward-reaching stems, all waiting con- 
fidently for the approaching gift. 

I should be puzzled to defend the perspective, or to find the point 
of view from which a single figure can seem so to overmaster a great 
patch of landscape. But I feel that everything is right; and, what 
is better, the whole landscape fairly melts into the form which 
idealises it, and interprets to the beholder the new life with which 
it thrills. Boecklin is certainly an idealist, even though his later 
moods seem at times to caricature all that is ideal. There are also 
evidences of haste and a tendency to sacrifice detail to great meaning 
outlines. But it is not technical perfection that marks out a distinct 
phase of Art. What I have said is enough to show the diversifying 
‘Thought which the new phase of Art is to interpret. A description 
of Boecklin’s subjects will be sufficient to show how he has been work- 
ing out his thought to the astonishment and no light entertainment 
of the art-world; but for this there will be no further need of 
minute detail. 

Some of the happiest of his inspirations have been in conaection 
with the Pan mythus. I hardly know if either Mrs. Browning or 
Shelley, who were both stricken with its meaning, would have been 
quite in sympathy with this later interpretation. For myself, I find 
it very charming, and had rather laugh pensively with the artist over 
the great mysteries of life and love, than, with the poetess, overmuch 


“Sigh for the cost and pain,” 
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or, with the poet, weep 
“« At the sorrow of my sweet pipings.” 


The first of these Pan pictures is in the New Pinakothek at 
Munich. The oblong canvas is almost entirely taken up by the 
neutral green tints of the reeds which stand acruss its whole length. 
In their midst, a little back from the foreground and not looking 
forward, as if courting privacy, squats Pan on his haunches, soberly 
enough blowing on his pipes. ‘There is nothing bright or buoyant 
in colour or outline, but all is pale and dull, in seeming accord with 
the nature of his meditations in this damp ncok. We may lend him 
what mood we may. 


“Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan! 
Piercing sweet by the river! 
Blinding sweet, O great god Pan!” 

Only, the painter shows us, it must be rueful sweetness—this 
squatting and piping alone amid dank sighing reeds. And Pan is 
old and his complexion lifeless, and all unlively are the green shadows 
around him. But is he not like the Nature-worshipping poets who 
forget all about life, as it really is, while they seek to find some 
intelligible voice from 


“The wind in the reeds and the rushes ?” 


I think few present-day lovers of Art and Poetry will refrain from 
a smile of hearty sympathy with the Pan of the painter. 


“Gods and men, we are all deluded thus.” 


But, instead of Shelley’s “ all wept,” we feel with the painter, 


* All laughed—as I think both ye now would, 
If envy or age had not frozen your blood 
At the sorrow of my sweet pipings.” 

But the smile of sympathy grows into undoubted laughter when, 
in another picture, we come on Pan fishing. A narrow ledge of rock 
affords an insecure footing to Pan and a satyr, who stands further 
back and looks on. Behind them the rock rises up, and the blue 
water fills the sheltered nook at their feet, reflecting the watery blue 
sky above. Pan, a figure of youngish look, with square face end 
naked waist and the usual goat’s-legs, has somehow the air of any 
modern fisher after fish or other experience. He is drawing from the 
water a great basket-net, rudely woven in twine and hanging at the 
end of a pole from which all the green leaves have not yet been cut. 
He is just discovering the fair young mermaid who has slyly insinuated 
herself into his net. She smiles up roguishly at him while 


“thin streaks sapphirine 
Freckle the gleaming glory ” 
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of her fishy tail. On the face of Pan there is a ludicrous expression 
of surprise, which seems half dismay ; while the red-haired satyr 
beyond turns his watery eyes on the couple with an expression of 
resigned disgust. 

The possible and impossible freaks of mermen and mermaids by 
sea and satyrs and centaurs by land present themselves without end 
to the later fancy of this artist. In his sympathy with the legends 
of the past there is an element of kindly humour which the poets 
seem never consciously to have feit. One of his pictures, the sight 
of which, in the Berlin Exhibition, came most like a breath of gleeful 
surprise to those hitherto unacquainted with his art, was the 
Meeresstille—a sea-calm, On the top of a rock which just rises 
above the water, a mermaid lies stretched out in the sun. Her 
great moonlike face is turned to look down in the water below, where 
a dimly outlined resemblance of herself is disporting in horizontal 
twistings and turnings. There is something almost startling in this 
pale, mysterious figure of the under-world, with the dim outlines of 
its face, like the moon behind a transparent film of clouds, re- 
producing so oddly the broad good-natured lineaments of the mer- 
mother above. But the latter has been caught in the full light 
of day. She is white and ruddy, with the reddest of sunny hair, on 
her rock perch between the liquid blue of sky and rippled wave. Yet, 
alas for the tail-end of fancy and legend! though the painter is not 
without sympathy with even this chill winding up of mermaiden 
beauty. He has carefully studied its least glittering scale. 


“ Ah me, what fascination, what faint stars 
Of emerald and opal, with the shine 
Of rubies intermingled, and dim bars 
Of twisting turquoise and pale coralline. 
What rings and rounds, what thin streaks sapphirine 
Freckled that gleaming glory, like the bed 
Of Eden streams with gems enamelléd.”’ 


Another study in this fanciful realm, not so striking or sunny, but 
wilder in its exuberance and quite accessible, is the second of 
Boecklin’s pictures bought for the New Pinakothek in Munich. It 
has a simple enough title—Among the Waves—but these are waves 
seen by that light which never was on sea or land. The background 
of the large canvas is almost entirely taken up with the swell and 
roll of a lustreless yet transparent ocean surface, in perfect tone 
with the strip of blue sky above. This admirably sets off the curious 
figures in which the waves become animate—for, once again, in 
Boecklin’s interpretation of mythology the unseen powers of Nature 
are but natural phenomena embodied in visible form. A gleam of 
light across the trough of the sea from the distant sunset brings 
out a scene full of dramatic incident. The dwellers of the sea 


{ 1 An Antique Intaglio, By J. A. Symonds. 
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have pursued their play so far to shore that a centaur has caught 
sight of them and is hastening out in hot pursuit—to enter society, 
perhaps, or if I may be pardoned for saying what is here quite 
appropriate, to “get into the swim.” This being, half horse and 
half man, comes clumsily on, splashing with his hoofs through the 
waves and swishing his bushy tail above the water, in which he sinks 
to the haunches, In front, the human part of him rises above the 
surface, fat-paunched, stout-breasted, with brawny outstretched arms, 
and hair and beard wildly floating, while his ardent eyes start forth 
above the broad nose and his thick lips are open for some uncouth 
cry. Near his plunging fore-feet, a beautiful young mermaid, with 
blood-red seaweed streaming from her golden hair, hurries down the 
falling wave, turning a look of anxious fright behind. Shoulders 
and back and arm stand forth like ivory in the fine lifelike action 
of her efforts to escape; while the fishy part of her is but faintly 
seen beneath the water, where its fanlike tail is steering her course. 
She is helped onward by an old merman by her side. His bearded 
face, answering to his shaggy form, has a high-bred look withal, 
and is alive with grotesque and genial laughter. He has experienced 
ere this the powerlessness of the vulgar centaur, once beyond his 
own element. Around the head of the jolly old merman there is a 
wreath of lily-pads bound with the blood-red seaweed. And over 
his shoulder, just where he is reaching out to the mermaid, one of 
the most daringly comic faces I have yet seen in Boecklin’s work, 
comes puffing to the surface. It is intensely round, with round 
lips that blow, and a round snorting nose, and round eyes starting 
from the head. It is quite beardless, yet masculine ; and, in spite 
of evident terror, it is quite in its own place, for it is crested along 
the ridge of the head with a fin which grows there. This importation 
of fishy structure where, so far as I know, no mythology has ever 
placed it, is carried on in the figure which dives headlong beneath a 
forward wave. ‘Two white legs, held together as a conventional 
swimmer might hold them, have similar stickleback fins growing 
from heels that project in mid-air. Underneath the water the form, 
with its outstretched arms, discloses a true mermaiden in spite of the 
absent tail. The virtue of: these fins is sufficient to mark out these 
embodiments of what the Greek A‘schylus called Ocean’s ‘“‘ innumerous 
laughter.” Still further away, in the midst of the flow of light, the 
head and glistening shoulders of another mermaid emerge. Over her 
beautiful hair mingle once more the bright flowers and the blood-red 
seaweed ; and the face, beautiful and as modern in its sentiment as 
that of a Parisian siren, with a smile that displays the gleaming 
teeth, derides and tantalises this centaur parvenu who pursues. 

In spite of the extravagance with which Boecklin develops the 
anatomical hints of old myths and legends, the real excellence of his 
execution, the unity of his design, and the very humour of his fancies 
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unite to prevent his being taken for a mere caricaturist in colours. 
How otherwise could we pardon his rendering of the mystery of the 
Sirens ? Three female figures, slightly passées in feature, andwith yellow 
hair, stand by the dangerous rocks on which they lure the approach- 
ing mariners. Lehind the rocks, their stout busts terminate in sturdy, 
well-developed hen’s legs! It is true that these are splendidly clad in 
variegated feathers at the hips, and have golden-scaled shanks ending 
in strong, horny claws, which they plant firmly on the shivering sands. 
But the artist needs no pardon when he portrays the Centaur at the 
Village Smithy. A middle-aged centaur, stalwart, shock-headed, 
and full-bearded and ruddy-faced, with the gravity and benevolence 
that become his good living, has placed his fore-hoof on the anvil, 
and is tipsily explaining to the wondering blacksmith how he desires 
to be shod, while a band of rustics stand open-mouthed in the back- 
ground. Another painting represents a vigorous fight of centaurs. 
Several of these “ horsey” gentlemen are grappling with each other 
in desperate struggle; one rears to overwhelm his adversary with an 
immense boulder held in his uplifted hands. Two others are prostrate 
on the ground, engaged in frantic strife, and one has firmly fastened 
his teeth in the other's arm. Decidedly here is the generation of 
violence and misrule; and I strongly suspect there is a morality in 
all these pictures which those who have experience of life may read. 
Still, in the picture of the Berlin National Gallery, the artist has 
planted his centaur in the midst of the Fields of the Blessed. 

In the matter of the romantic poets, one of the few medieval 
subjects painted by Boecklin has some of his finest laughter. It is 
the old story of the fair woman watched by a dragon. But here 
the dragon—artful that he is—keeps no painful watch from the 
corner of some dark cavern. He lies in an open space, basking in 
..« sun, and simply has the maiden to stand inside the circle made 
by soiling round his huge green and gold tail. From this position 
his great eyes lazily contemplate the dainty carpet-knight who is 
standing a little distance away, nonplussed and impotent. 

While calling attention to these later and somewhat grotesque 
developments of our painter’s fancy, I must not refrain from noticing 
a picture which—for reasons not of Fine Art—caused him to 
be much talked of during the past year. It is not too much to say 
that it was one of the centres of attraction at the Berlin Exhibition. 
Day after day of my own repeated visits, I never failed to find a 
giggling crowd before it. It treats a subject not without danger 
in itself, though a favourite with old masters like Titian. It is 
Susanna and the Elders. But, with Boecklin, the voluptuous 
sentiment, which should seem inherent in the story, has quite 
disappeared in the hideous comicality of his invention. In the 
ample circle of an open-air marble bath, an inordinately plump 
. Susanna squats down in the shallow water in a flutter ot abject 
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dismay at the two men whose heads and shoulders appear above the 
enclosing wall. These Elders, and Susanna as well, have pro- 
minently Semitic features. One, a man of middle age, is simply 
looking on with the cynical air of a man about town; and he wears 
an English jockey’s cap and a gaily checked “blazer.” The other, 
a bald-headed old sinner with a dirty white beard, is robed in a 
purple and gold pattern of almost priestly magnificence. He is 
leaning over, with upraised hand, to slap roundly the plump 
shoulders below ; on his flushed face, with its small twinkling eyes, 
there is a huge disreputable laugh which infected all the onlookers 
I saw, even to the gravest matron. There is a detail, adding 
greatly to the agony, on the ledge behind the crouching figure. It 
is a modern cake of soap in a saucer. All this, of course, is 
dangerously near to caricature, though the painting has much 
technical merit. Owing partly to the late anti-Semitic agitation in 
Germany, the feelings of the Jewish community were deeply 
wounded. I was told by a friend of the artist that it was against 
his will that this work of his, which had passed into other hands, 
should be thus publicly exhibited. 

But, however wanton a career success may have opened to his 
later fancy, it has not taken away the cunning of his hand in por- 
traying genuine beauty; and the sense of beauty which is derived 
from his pictures comes not the least from the constant interming- 
ling of that gladness of life which was so spontaneous under the 
good-natured gods of old. Perhaps the best picture with which to 
make the acquaintance of this artist, who thus represents a new 
phase of Art, is the marvel of bright colouring and conception 
which has lately become the property of the Dresden Gallery. A 
spring sward, sown with manifold tenderest tints, rises to a gentle 
mound in the fore-centre of the picture. To one side, in the cool 
green of the retreating shadows, there is seated a mysterious nymph. 
Her beautiful features are seen through the blue sheen of a drooping 
veil, painted with that lightness and transparency of which Boecklin 
is so finished a master. On the other side, full in the sunlight of 
the foreground, and looking toward the nymph, there is a full-grown 
satyr, with golden red hair and ruddy glowing cheeks and russet 
shag over his legs, which he crosses as gracefully as goat’s legs will 
admit. His hands hold up the Pan-pipes on which he is preparing 
to sound a spring-tiie note. On his face, there is that abandon of 
light-hearted laughter which Boecklin has repeatedly painted, and 
which I fear he has learned from the faces of those whom Bacchus 
makes gay. Nearer to the nymph, by the water of the brooklet 
running by, there is the half-pathetic figure of a pale young satyr 
who looks on inquiringly. 

I must here take leave of this eccentric painter, whose works have 
aroused in myself at least the feeling of new possibilities in Art. 
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Perhaps the professional critic would desiderate a severer judgment. 
I shall still think that one may come from long contemplation of 
recent restless endeavour and find, in these ideal figures, something 
of that gladness in repose which was so loved by the ancients, and 
is so needful to us moderns. We may be native to the land of 
classic beauty. Coleridge said, in a not irrelevant meaning, that all 
the world is born either Platonist or Aristotelian. But we need a 
breath of perfume from the new life around us, to make us feel at 
home amid the old conceptions. This breath of gladness is never 
wanting in the expressive faces, in the conscious pose, of Boecklin’s 
best figures. In his Hymn of Spring, maidens three with long 
locks of ruddy gold and floating transparent scarfs of misty golden 
web, join hand in hand to tread their mystic round of joy amid the 
sunny fields; and meanwhile they turn toward us faces full of modern 
love and dainty sentiment. 

It is this perennial buoyancy of life which commands all the 
painter’s sympathies whether with Nature or with man, who is a part 
of Nature. And this is in full unison with the Thought of our age, 
which is beginning to look with kindly and contented eyes on the 
universe as it is. Art is always reminiscent ; and it is natural that 
its new phase, which is to catch up the newest thought, shall be 
fraught with laughter. For man sees that the love and gladness of 
the world, as he knows it, are for ever shadowed forth in the quaint 


shapes which so long have seemed obsolete to him. Such is the 
mysterious energy of Life, which changes not through the ages. 


“ And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday.” 


STopDARD DEWEY. 





A POSSIBLE SOLUTION OF THE SOCIAL 
QUESTION. 


At the present moment more than ever is the great Social Question 
forced upon our attention through the conflict of exploiting capital 
with exploited labour, luxury with starvation, inherited monopoly 
of idleness with life-long drudgery. 

Strikes and lock-outs of unprecedented dimensions follow one 
upon another; Anarchists wage a secret and violent war against 
the existing state of society in the various countries of the so-called 
civilised world; and May-Day labour meetings on a gigantic scale 
attest to the earnestness and the energy with which the working classes 
everywhere agitate to gain amelioration in the toil and strife for an 
endurable existence. It would be a singular short-sightedness not 
to observe in all these phenomena the indications of serious troubles 
ahead, of an approaching upheaval in our social life; but these 
indications must not be looked for only in the lower strata of our 
social organism. For even in the middle—especially the educated 
middle-class—do we meet with complaints about the struggle for a 
decent, respectable status in society—the uncertainty of the means of 
subsistence, the keen and often ruinous rivalry in our social strife for 
gaining an honest livelihood, the anxiety and difficulty of placing 
children out in life, or providing for wife and family in case of the 
death of the bread-winner. Nay, even the capitalist himself is full 
of concern about the insecurity of his possessions. 

And when we look upon life generally—how we pass through 
this short span of time, how we enter the world with nothing, how 
we fight and elbow and grasp, and legally and illegally cheat each 
other in our endeavours to make a fortune, how in our mode of 
life, one against all and all against one, we are forced to act most 
selfishly upon the precept, ‘‘ Your necessity is my opportunity.” 
“ Make money, my son; make it honestly, if you can, but make money ;” 
and after having perhaps lived for no other object than to amass 
wealth by fair means or foul, how we have to leave all behind, often 
to cause dissension and enmity amongst those we intended to benefit ; 
—when filled with reflections like these, surely we have cause to 
exclaim that we have not gone through life like intelligent beings, 
who should be guided by sympathy and justice in their dealings 
with each other. 
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But in judging the situation we must not look upon dissatisfaction 
as the only factor that has forced these momentous questions to our 
notice ; the other and decidedly more important one is the conscious- 
ness of the injustice that underlies our social organism, a conscious- 
ness which permeates all classes more and more. Whoever has 
been in contact with, and watched, the respectable poor, whose life 
is one constant struggle against starvation and misery, without any 
prospect of relief until death ends their existence, yet who bear up 
with a truly noble resignation against an undeserved fate (and who 
have been so shamefully maligned by Herbert Spencer, in his The 
Coming Slavery—see Man v. The State, pp. 18 and 19)—but will, 
in sympathy with their sufferings, condemn a system of so-called 
“law and order,” which forces millions to toil that hundreds may 
squander riches and enjoy a superabundance of comforts and 
luxuries. 

These anomalous social conditions app2ar even more unjust when 
it is considered that there is enough food, enough clothing, enot sh 
decent shelter, to feed, to clothe, and to house every one, and that 
thousands of willing hands are ready to work ; to produce what may 
be wanting ; but that these willing workers are turned away from 
Nature’s stores (wherewith to’ produce more wealth) by the rich 
idlers, who lay claim to the ownership and the private use and 
disposal of these stores by virtue of laws and ordinances made 
hundreds of years ago, by the then mighty in the land. 

Even the most selfishly inclined of the favoured few must admit 
that this is a condition of gross injustice, and it is this feeling which 
takes possession of the masses, leading them on to demonstrations, 
to strikes, and a section—the Anarchists—to violence. It would be 
idle to shut our eyes to the rapid spread of this dissatisfaction with 
their condition, and of the feeling of injustice done to the working 
classes, and to think that, by pointing out an assumed improvement 
in their circumstances of life as compared with their ancestors in 
the time of Elizabeth, or by the wholesale distribution of charity, a 
satisfactory answer has been given to their just demands. 

In fact, it must be evident that charity (especially if distributed 
in the questionable manner employed by many of our charities, 
more for the benefit of the managers than for the object of the 
institution) cannot lessen the evil, much less remove the cause of it. 
On the contrary, its mentally degrading effect outweighs a thousand 
times the little temporary alleviation of suffering that it possibly can 
effect. Neither will sensible people expect the social question to be 
solved (however much timely assistance is rendered thereby to the 
starving poor) by holding up the banner of religion, and with drums, 
brass bands, and tambourines ask for contributions to enable the 
hungry and needy to reform their morals or improve their social 
position by collecting and sorting old rags, broken tin-pots, and the 
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like. It is but a well-meant means of alleviating suffering; it can 
never effect any radical change in our social organism to efface the 
evil of poverty and crime. Yet for such a mistaken remedy to 
prevent a social earthquake thousands of pounds are obtained from 
the philanthropists, from kind-hearted people who see themselves 
standing between this expected and threatening social earthquake on 
the one side, and dynamite explosions of Anarchism on the other; 
and hence contribute handsomely to the pecuniary powers of a man 
who promises to stand on the volcano, and with his “ army ” keep 
down the raging spirit of discontent. 

To those who know the cause of the evil it must appear as an 
insult to ask whether or not he can succeed. To the calm inquirer, 
whose review grasps the history of human society, whilst observing 
such a phenomenon, this attempt at solving the question appears 
but as a waste of energy, and affords him the means cf diagnosing 
the rotten state of our social fabric. 


But what can be done, and what is to be done to remedy this sad, 
anomalous state of human society? Doctors differ (not only pro- 
verbially, but de facto most alarmingly) in their treatment of the 
diseased human body. So also differ the sociological ‘‘ doctors ” in 
prescribing for the diseased social organism. The Christian clergy- 
man insists upon the dissemination of the sentiment of Christian 
brotherly love as the only safeguard, and reminds us of the 
ennobling precepts of the founder of his religion; and, whilst 
demanding on the one side a strict adherence to these precepts— 
“sell everything and give to the poor;” “if thou wilt not work, 
neither shalt thou eat; ” he on the other side advises us to a meek 
submission to our fate, and refers us to a reward in a future life; 
whilst the Theosophist promises us 1500 years of absolute bliss. 
Meantime, the hungry, shivering workman continues to cry for 
bread and shelter ; for a decent human existence ; for work, not for 
charity. Urged by their knowledge of the injustice done to the 
fourth class of society, thinking and well-meaning men have at all 
times in human history, from Plato and Sir Thomas More, down to 
St. Simon, Fourier, Cabet, Weitling, and others, proposed social 
systems, which are generally referred to as Utopie, to indicate the 
impracticable nature of these schemes, whilst the great Socialistic 
movement, in spite of drawbacks and persecutions, has worked itself 
so conspicuously to the fore as now to be an acknowledged power 
that has to be reckoned with.’ 

It will be out of place here to deal with so vast a subject as 


1 «Those Socialistic proposals are connected with great evils, and no one whois not 
absolutely blind will deny the existence of those evils. It is our duty to do all we 
can to find remedies for these evils; even if we are called Socialists for doing so we 
shall be reconciled to it.’’—Lord Salisbury’s‘Speech in the House of Lords, May 19, 
189%. 
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Socialism in all its ramifications ; we should have to treat of State, 
Independent, Scientific, Communistic and Christian Socialism ; 
but as its distinguishing feature in relation to our subject we may 
define it generally as a form of Society in which the freely elected 
executive, besides holding and controlling all land and capital as 
belonging to the community, determines and regulates directly the 
production and distribution of wealth. Tt is also not necessary to 
inquire, whether or not this direct interference on the part of the 
executive of the community will destroy the individuality of the 
members, and how far this system, which has been called by some 
opponents of Socialism ‘ Communistic Slavery,” will level our civi- 
lisation downwards and impede our progress as a race to a higher ideal. 

Let it suffice here to state that the limitation of our individual 
liberty is considered by most critics to be the barrier to the establish- 
ment and ultimate stability of a sociatistic community, for the 
present, at all events, except on a small scale among a number of 
altruistic enthusiasts. 

The attempt made by some individualists of extreme views to 
show that personal freedom should be the highest aim in any com- 
munity, and that, if carried to its ultimate issue, no individual 
member should yield his liberty by association with others, we must 
look upon as the outcome of the most abject selfishness. The 
individual man by himself sinks to an animal of the primate type 
“Homo”; and only in association with his fellow-men can hea 
develop all his higher and better faculties, can he become au 
intelligent moral being. Association is the greatest factor iu the 
development of the human family. 

On it is based the political State, the stability of all our social 
institutions, the great facility in the production of wealth, the 
security of our life in the battle with Nature, the progress of our 
intellect, and the unfolding of our higher moral nature, our ideal. 
It seems to be one of the greatest aberrations of the human mind to 
see a solution of our troubles in the application of Anarchistic 
principles, in accordance with which the individual is placed outside 
all possible associations and connections with his fellow-man. It is a 
parody on Freedom. 


Tt cannot be denied that Society is very gradually changing to a 
juster condition of things; but in face of the goal to be reached 
and the magnitude of the task before us, it is but an extremely slow 
evolution, which may take several generations before it approaches a 
form that will make a violent conflict between the contesting elements 
impossible (to avoid a ‘“‘ Cesar’s Column ”)’ provided that impatience 
of the oppressed will not interfere with this free evolution. 


1 The battle between Capital and Labour assuming such intensity and magnitude 
as to cause the slaughter of thousands of workers. 
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The preceding remarks are intended to prepare the reader for 
judging the whole social problem from the various standpoints of the 
contending parties, and for estimating the « prior: value of any 
remedy which has been and may be suggested to strike at the root 
of the evil, to reform Society, to prevent poverty and the resulting 
crime, and to effect a juster distribution of wealth among the 
members of our social community. How far the general public is 
prepared for receiving any proposal which holds out the promise of 
remedying the existing wrongs, is shown by the great interest which 
Bellamy’s Looking Backwards has awakened even in that stratum of 
‘society which never before directed attention to the social problem. 

This book, which to the ordinary reader may appear as a perfect 
‘system of the future human society, is to the initiated but a suc- 
cessful attempt of bringing before the readers of light literature the 
schemes of Socialistic reformers. The works of Cabet and Weitling 
contain, more or less, the principles upon which Looking Backwards 
is framed; and however questionable the immediate success of such 
a scheme, if practically attempted, might be, still it is accepted, 
and a desire for its realisation is manifested, because the readers feel 
the necessity, and entertain a wish, for a change in our existing social 
economics, to bring about a greater equality of justice and of 
freedom. 

When considering the contentions of the Socialists on one, and of 
the Individualists on the other side, it appears that the former desire 
‘to limit personal freedom, to prevent monopoly, whilst the latter 
raise personal liberty as the highest aim in our social organism ; 
and when inquiring into the failure, or want of a lasting success, 
that has resulted from the many attempts at establishing Socialistic 
communities, it would almost strike us as owing to the incom- 
patibility of the two antagonistic principles just referred to. 

This difficulty has caused many thoughtful inquirers, who at 
heart desire an early solution of the great problem, to look with 
uneasiness at the growing conflict between capital and labour. The 
less there is a likelihood of a solution being discovered the greater 
the probability of this conflict assuming a serious character, since 
the goal in sight would suppress all outburst of impatience, and 
every right-thinking mind will certainly prefer a peaceable solution 
of the contest. 


Here it is where the great merit of the proposed social scheme of 
Dr. Hertzka, as depicted in his book, Freeland : a Social Anticipation, 
comes to our aid, since it shows us.the way how the great problem 
can be solved. It is necessary, before fully explaining his views, 
first to point out to the reader that Dr. Hertzka, unlike most other 


1 Freeland: a Social Anticipation. By Dr. Theodor Hertzka. Translated by 
Arthur Ransom. London; Chatto & Windus. 1891. 
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social reformers, does not make dissatisfaction and injustice, or a 
mere desire for a change, his starting-point, but approaches the sub- 
ject as a scientific, philosophic thinker. He is a politico-social 
economist of acknowledged standing, who has studied the evolution 
of human society to discover its Jaws, and has published the result 
of these studies in a small book, entitled Zhe Laws of Social Evolu- 
tion.’ In this he shows that: 


“The goal of social evolution is economic justice. This has nothing in 
common with the principle of communistic equality ; on the contrary, it 
assumes the economic responsibility of the individual, and culminates in the 
realisation of the principle, ‘ 7'o every one his own.’ And that in which 
every one has the right of property is the full and undiminished produce of 
his own labour. ; 

“‘The economic principle of the existing system of society is not justice, 
but exploitation ; not the worker, but the employer, has a claim to the 
produce of labour; the so-called free-wages contract differs, in this respect, 
from ancient slavery and medieval serfdom only in form and not in essence. 

“ To declare the present social régime to be immutable and permanent is 
historically and logically absurd. But it is equally unjustifiable to look 
upon it as an eternal wrong. It is but a necessary evolutionary phase in 
the development of human civilisation. Exploitation, however, is a neces- 
sary factor for this development only so long as the proceeds of human 
labour are barely sufticient for satisfying the workers’ animal wants ; since 
higher civilisation demands higher wants, which can only be enjoyed by 
the few through exploitation. When increased production affords the 
possibility of each worker gaining enough to supply these higher wants, 
then exploitation becomes first superfluous and next harmful; and by virtue 
of this evolutionary principle exploitation must disappear in the natural 
struggle between good and bad social arrangements. 

“In consequence of the progress in the application of science to tech- 
nical industry, labour has now become sufliciently productive to enable 
each worker to satisfy his demands far beyond the mere animal wants, 
provided he can enjoy the full fruits of his own labour. 

“ That want and misery are still the lot of the masses is due not merely 
to the fact that a part of the produce of labour is absorbed by a privileged 
minority, but still more to the fact that production by the masses is checked 
by exploitation.” 

After having shown that exploitation must cease sooner or later, 
as the result of the evolutionary principle, Dr. Hertzka proceeds to 
inquire into the nature of employers’ profits and ground rent, and 
comes to the ultimate conclusion that both these two sources of income 
will, as they naturally must, cease together with exploitation. Employers’ 
profits, he considers, is economically justified solely by the incapacity 
of free labour to organise production. Ground rent he defines as a 
tribute to be paid for the use of Nature’s forces, Nature’s stores, and 
all natural opportunities, which tribute grows with increased civili- 
sation, and, owing to the influence which competition has upon the 
fluctuation of prices, it (the tribute) is extended also to products 
not immediately connected with the soil. 


1 Die Gesetze der Socialen Entwickelung. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1886. 
A work written with great perspicuity, and well deserving a translation into English. 
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“The complete emancipation of labour from the system of exploitation 
will be the result of further evolutionary processes, which will culminate 
in the organisation of voluntary co-operative associations. Labour thus 
based upon economic justice possesses naturally the most effective spur for 
industrious application—viz., the self-interest of the worker; whereas pro- 
duction under the system of exploitation can only be maintained under 
enforced discipline. 

‘‘The private ownership of all natural opportunities will cease as a 
necessary and self-evident consequence of the social organisation of labour.” 


But 


“'The owners of the land must be compensated for this expropriation. 

“Land, freed from private ownership, belongs to the community, but 
the products of the soil to the cultivator. This apparent paradox dis- 
appears when the cultivation of the soil is undertaken by associations, 
which every one is at liberty to join. The equalisation between more or 
less fertile soil, as also between more or less productive industrial under- 
takings, is automatically effected by means of the free movement of 
labour-force amongst the various co-operative associations.” 


Thus far Dr. Hertzka stated his conclusions in his Laws of Social 
Evolution; but, in following up this method of applying these laws 
to the future development of human society, he discovered an error, 
which had escaped him: 


“That ground rent and employers’ protit—that is, the payment which 
the landowner demands for the use of his (?) land, and the claim of the 
so-called ‘ work-giver’ to the produce of the worker’s labour, are incom- 
patible with the claim of the worker to the produce of his own labour, and 
that consequently, in the course of social evolution, ground rent and em- 
ployers’ profit must become obsolete and must be given up—this I perceived ; 
but with respect to the interest of capital, I adhered to the classical-orthodox 
view [of social economists] that this was a postulate of progress which 
would survive all the phases of evolution.” 


Whilst engaged in the investigation of the relation of interest to 
economic justice, Dr. Hertzka 


‘Made a discovery which at once threw a ray of light into the obscurity 
that had until then made the practical realisation of the forms of social 
organisation impossible, J perceived that capitalism stops the growth of wealth, 
not—as Marx has it—by stimulating ‘ production for the market,’ but by 
preventing the consumption of the surplus produce, and that interest, though 
not unjust, will nevertheless in a condition of economic justice become super- 
fluous and objectless. If it is possible for the community to provide the 
capital for production without thereby doing injury either to the princi- 
ple o perfect individual freedom, or that of justice ; if interest can be dis- 
pensed with without introducing communistic control in its stead, then there 
no jlonger stands any positive obstacle in the way of the established free 
social order.” 


With this discovery “ before his mind’s eye,” 


“There arose scenes which the reader will find in the following pages 
[of Freeland] tangible, living pictures of a commonwealth, based upon the 
most perfect freedom and equity, and which needs nothing to convert it 
into a reality but the will of a number of resolute men. It happened to 
me, as it may have happened to Bacon of Verulam, when his studies for the 
Novum Organum were interrupted by the vision of his Vova Atlantis, with 
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this difference, however, that his prophetic glance saw the land of social 
freedom and justice, when centuries of bondage still separated him from it, 
whilst I see it when mankind is already actually equipped ready to step 
over its threshold. Like him, I felt an irresistible impulse vividly to 
depict what agitated my mind. Thus .. . . I wrotethis book, which can 
justly be called a ‘ political romance’; though it differs from all its pre- 
decessors of that category in introducing no unknown and mysterious 
human powers and characteristics, but throughout keeps to the firm ground 
of the soberest reality. 

“The scene of the occurrence described by me is no imaginary fairyland, 
but a part of our planet well known to modern geography, which I describe 
exactly as its discoverers and eaplorers have done. 

“The men who appear in my narrative are endowed with no super- 
natural properties and virtues, but are spirit of our spirit, flesh of our 
flesh ; and the motive prompting their economic activity is neither public 
spirit nor universal philanthropy, but an ordinary and common-sense self- 
interest Everything in my Freeland is severely real, only one fiction 
underlies the whole narrative—namely, that a sufficient number of men. 
possessing a modicum of capacity and strength, have actually been found 
ready to take the step that shall deliver them from the bondage of the ex- 
ploiting system of economics, and conduct them into the enjoyment of 
social equity and freedom.” 


Fired by a justified enthusiasm for the great importance of his 
discoveries, as bearing upon the future of the human race, Dr. 
Hertzka wrote Freeland in the form of a political romance, as he 
calls it, and explains the advantage of this interweaving of romantic 
accessories with the exposition of a serious subject by stating that 
he had a double purpose when doing so. 

“Tn the first place, I hoped by means of vivid and striking pictures to 
make the difficult questions which form the essential theme of the book 
acceptable to a wider circle of readers than I could have expected to reach 
by a dry, systematic treatment. In the second place, I wished, by means 
of the concrete form thus given to a part of my abstractions, to refute by 
anticipation the criticism that those abstractions, though correct in thesi, 
were nevertheless applicable in praxi.” 


With regard to this second purpose, it is to be feared, that the 
author’s expectation will be disappointed ; because, as is well known, 
every penny-a-liner knows better than the old student how absurd 
such Utopie are ; hence he just adds this one to all former attempts 
as not worth a serious inquiry, and with a supercilious smile dis- 
misses it, satisfied with the approval of all social Pharisees. But as 
to the first, it is quite evident that Dr. Hertzka has succeeded in an 
eminent degree. The book is most fascinating, even to readers to 
whom any questions of social economy are considered as but fit for 
social economists. The narrative style not only fixes our attention, 
but the train of ideas developed by it rivets us to the subject and 
excites our admiration at the thoughtfulness displayed in working 
out the whole picture. All this is best learnt from the book itself; 
here it will only be necessary to glance at the principles and the 
form in which they are embodied in the story, of founding a colony 
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in the highlands of Equatorial Africa by an International Free: 
Society. 

The book opens with the following announcement, which appeared 
in the leading journals of Europe and America: 

“ A number of men from all parts of the civilised world have united for 
the purpose of making a practical attempt to solve the social problem. 

“ They seek this solution in the establishment of a community on the 
basis of perfect liberty and economic justice—that is, of a community which, 
while it preserves the unqualified right of every individual to control his 
own actions, secures to every worker the full and uncurtailed enjoyment of 
the fruits of his labour. 

“ For the site of such a community a large tract of land shall be pro- 
cured in a territory at present unappropriated, but fertile and well adapted 
for colonisation. 

“The Free Society shall recognise no exclusive right of property in the 
land occupied by them, either on the part of an individual or of the collec- 
tive community. 

“For the cultivation of the land, as well as for productive purposes 
generally, self-governing associations shall be formed, each of which shall 
share its profits among its members in proportion to their several contribu- 
tions to the common labour of the association. Any one shall have the 
right to belong to any association and to leave it when he pleases. 

“The capital for production shall be furnished to the producers without 
interest out of the revenues of the community, but it must be reimbursed 
by the producers. 

‘All persons who are incapable of labour, and women, shall have a 
right to a competent allowance for maintenance out of the revenue of the 
community. 

‘“‘ The public revenue necessary for the above purpose, as well as for other 
public expenses, shall be provided by a tax levied upon the net income of 
the total production.” 


This prospectus then contains an appeal to sympathisers with the 
object either for contributions or for active participation in the 
formation in the proposed colony, and ends with the announcement 
that a public meeting will take place at the Hague at a definite date. 

The story then recounts the resolutions passed at this general 
meeting and the preparations for a preliminary expedition, consisting 
of 200 members, specially selected as to their fitness and powers of 
endurance, to form the pioneers of the future colony. Not only 
has Dr. Hertzka shown great circumspection in working out the 
minutize of the way in which this first party is equipped, and in 
which the expedition is conducted, but has proved his deep insight 
into human nature by the detailed conditions under which the settle- 
ment is effected. 

As indicative of the principles underlying Dr. Hertzka’s social 
organisation, it may be well here to state the fundamental laws of 
the constitution of Freeland, as decided upon after the lapse of two 
years from the date of the first meeting at the Hague, at a time when 
the Freeland colony was already “ too numerous all to meet together 
for consultation.” The country was divided into 500 sections 
according to the number of inhabitants, each section to elect a 


- 


~ 
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deputy. The representative assembly was declared to be the provi- 
sional source of sovereign authority ; and, subject to its deliberations, 
the original committee was requested to frame the constitution. 

The fundamental laws were expressed thus: 


1. “ Every inhabitant of Freeland has an equal and inalienable claim 
upon the whole of the land, and upon the means of production accumulated 
by the community. 

2. “ Women, children, old men, and men incapable of work, have a 
right to a competent maintenance, fairly proportionate to the level of the 
average wealth of the community. 

3. “ No one can be hindered from the active exercise of his own free 
individual will, so long as he does not infringe upon the right of others. 

4. “ Public affairs are to be administered as shall be determined by all 
the adult (above 20 years of age) inhabitants of Freeland, without distinc- 
tion of sex, who shall all possess an equal active and passive right of vote 
and of election in all matters that affect the commonwealth. 

5. “Both the legislative and executive authority shall be divided into. 
departments, and in such a manner that the whole of the electors shall 
choose special representatives for the principal public departments, who 
shall give their decisions separately and watch over the doings of the 
administrative boards of the respective departments. 

“In these five points is contained the whole substance of the public law 
of Freeland ; everything else is merely the natural consequence of the more 
detailed expression of these points. Thus the principles upon which the 
associations were based—the right of the worker to the profit, the division 
of the profit in proportion to the amount of work contributed, and freedom 
of contract in view of special efficiency of labour—are naturally and neces- 
sarily implied in the first and third fundamental laws. As the whole of the 
means of labour were accessible to every one, no one could be forced to place 
his higher capabilities at the disposal of others, these higher capabilities— 
so far as they were needed in the guidance and direction of production 
—must find adequate recompense in the way of freedom of contract.” 


The public administration of Freeland was provisionally divided 
into the following branches: 

1, The Presidency; 2, Maintenance ; 3, Education; 4, Arts and 
Sciences; 5, Statistics ; 6, Roads and Means of Communication ; 7, 
Post (including later the Telegraph) ; 8, Foreign Affairs; 9, Ware- 
houses (stores) ; 10, Central Bank ; 11, Public Works (undertakings) ; 
12, Sanitation and Administration of Justice. 

These are, in general outlines, the principles upon which, in the 
beginning, Freeland was organised and administered ; but it is 
most interesting to read the details, in which these principles found 
their application, as stated in Chapters VIII. and IX., especially so 
in relation to the organisation of labour : 


“The fundamental feature of the plan of organisation was unlimited 
publicity in connection with equally unlimited freedom of movement. Every 
one in Freeland must always know what products were for the time being 
in greater or less demand, and in what branch of production for the time 
being there was a greater or less profit to be made. 

“To the same extent must every one in Freeland always have the right 
and the power, so far as his capabilities and his skill permitted, to apply 
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himself to those branches of production which for the time being yield the 
largest revenue, and to this end all the means of production and all the 
seats of production must be available to every one. 

“Then as to capital, the Freeland Society undertook to place it at the 
disposal of every one who wished for it, and that without interest, on 
condition that it was reimbursed out of the proceeds of production within 
a period, the length of which was to be determined by the nature of the 
proposed investment.” 


It is evident from this that the freedom enjoyed by the worker 
in Freeland is real and bond fide; whereas to speak of the freedom 
possessed by the worker under our present system, in which he has 
no access to Nature’s stores or to natural opportunities without pay- 
ing tribute, or under which he must either sell his labour for wages, 
mostly starvation wages, or be exposed to hunger and misery, such 
Sreedom is cruel wrony. 


In short, let us take the individual Freelander and inquire into 
his rights, his duties, and his opportunities and we shall find that : 

He has free access to all natural stores and natural forces, 
individually if he desires it, or in association with others, or he can 
join already established associations; he need not stand idle. In 
this choice he studies and is guided by the published records of the 
demand for goods or services, as also by the, for the time being, 
most profitable industrial undertakings. What capital he requires 
is advanced to him without interest, to be repaid out of the proceeds 
of his labour, whether this be applied in a manufacturing business, 
in a bank or a store, in the service of the community as an artist, 
architect, civil engineer, or any other capacity suitable to his bodily 
strength, his mental abilities, or his skill. The product of his 
labour he can sell to individual members or to the general warehouse, 
but no money is passed, all is settled by transfer at the Central 
Bank or any of its branches. If engaged with others in a co- 
operative association, he has the right to vote annually at the 
election of the directors or managers, but for the time being 
promises obedience to their guidance. He himself is eligible for 
such a post, provided he has the knowledge, the insight and method 
required to direct the industrial concern. He divides the proceeds 
with all the other members of his association in proportion to his 
exertions and his skill. 

The bank allows him at starting to draw to a certain amount, 
proportionate to the average earnings, and when balancing his annual 
account enters his share of the profits to his credit; of this share, 
however, the Executive subtracts a percentage for the requirements 
of the community. But even here, the individual member derives 
the benefit of having his children educated, his wife and daughters, 
sisters or parents, and himself during illness, incapacity, or in old 
age, maintained in an adequate manner, besides enjoying the many 
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privileges which free communication, places of relaxation or 
instruction, free libraries and other similar institutions afford him. 
And the capital which he has repaid he sees re-applied in assisting 
other members of the community to produce further wealth and 
make a return to the general fund, wherewith to meet the demands 
of the community for the benefit of all. The success of others is 
hence an addition to his own wealth, especially as his own right to 
produce and enrich himself privately is not curtailed thereby, neither 
is his personal liberty in any way infringed nor his pride injured, 
since in receiving the various benefits which the Freeland institutions 
offer him he receives but the result of his own labour. 

And when his last hour has come, his mind is not troubled with 
fear as to the future of those near and dear to him; but he can 
enjoy the comforting reflection that he has not lived for the purpose 
of exploiting the life and labour of a fellow-creature, or of specu- 
lating, honestly or dishonestly, to accumulate wealth as the only 
means of providing for his children ; but, on the contrary, he can 
give himself up to the proud thought of having assisted in establish- 
ing a social order, in which full justice is dealt out to all without 
sacrifice of their personal liberty, and of having contributed his 
share in increasing the wealth of the community, to which his 
children have an inalienable right. 


It will appear from the above, that the community is placed in 
the position of a mutual assurance association for the benefit of all 
its individual members; and this forms one of the many excellent 
features which make Freeland so attractive to paterfamilias, whose 
hair turns grey through anxiety for the future of his family under 
our present system. 

Upon a fair computation of the idlers and loafers among the rich 
and poor, and of the wselessly employed of our present régime, and 
taking the word “ productive” in its widest sense, as applying to 
men engaged in the distribution of the products of labour, as also 
to artists, scientists, and professors, d&ic. &c., we may consider that 
at present each productive worker has to labour for three people. We 
may further assume, without fear of being far off the mark, that 
nine-tenths of the present State revenue is spent for State purposes, 
while only one-tenth is applied for the direct benefit of the members 
of this, our miscalled, commonwealth ; and we can well understand 
the advantages possessed by the Freelander. 

As an illustration of the efficiency and safety in the management 
of all public and private dealings through the general bank, an 
amusing and certainly not too imaginatively overdrawn incident is 
related (pp. 162 to 167) of a number of “speculative men of 
business” who formed a syndicate in America “for the purpose of 


99, 


exploiting the simple-minded credulity of us ‘ stupid Freelanders’” ; 
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but whore clever scheme was wrecked on the impossibility of settling 
public and private transactions of all industrial undertakings other- 
wise than through the bank. It ended in utter failure, although 
credit to a considerable extent was given; but cash was never 
passed, as all sales and purchases were mere transfers in the banking 
account. 

In their domestic transactions Freelanders at first used coins for 
paying small amounts: 

“ Then cheques came into general use for these, and later still it came 
to be sufficient to write a simple order on the bank. Gold is merely 
the measure of value... . there are no fluctuations of the money 
market.” 

And so we may conclude there are no speculations on the Stock 
Exchange. Happy Freeland! 

“With reference to the right of maintenance granted to women, 
children, old men, and men incapable of working, by the second clause of 
the Freeland constitution, it may be remarked : 

“That this was based upon the truth that the wealth of the civilised 
man is not the product of his own individual capabilities, but is the result 
of the intellectual labour of numberless previous generations, whose bequest 
belongs as much to the weak and helpless as to the strong and capable.” 

And quite in keeping with this liberal view, which grants this 
claim to maintenance as based upon a general inheritance, is the 
position given to women in Freeland : 

“It was considered that woman was unfitted, by her physical and 
psychical characteristics, for an active struggle for existence ;” 
and although she was not prohibited or prevented from engaging in 
any occupation, she was looked upon as 

“‘ Destined, on the one hand, to the function of propagating the human 
race; and, on the other hand, to that of beautifying and refining life.” 

And this refined life is centred in the family circle of which she 
(the woman of superior refinement) was worshipped as the sun. 

If the status of woman in society is a measure of the degree of 
civilisation, then certainly Freeland enjoys the privilege of being 
highest among the civilised communities. 


It is perhaps necessary here to say a word about the taxation of 
the Freelanders, as this subject always forms a point of contention 
in every community. 

Dr. Hertzka says at page 240: 


“Tf any one would ask what right a community—based upon the free 
self-control of the individual, and strongly antagonistic to communism— 
has to coerce its members to exercise thrift, the answer is: That such 
coercion is, in reality, not employed. The tax, out of which the capital- 
isation is effected, is paid by every one only in proportion to the work he 
does. No one is coerced to labour, but in proportion as a man does labour, 
he makes use of capital. What is-required of him is merely an amount 
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proportional to what he makes use of. Thus both justice and the right of 
-self-control are satisfied in every point.” 

It is next to impossible to give an adequate idea of the super- 
abundance of food for thought and reflection which the book offers 
its readers ; especially so Book III., which, in form of letters, written 
by an Italian nobleman to a friend in Europe, affords us a complete 
insight into the constitution, the laws, the manners of Freeland and 
its inhabitants after twenty-five years of existence. 

Owing to the unprecedented development of Freeland, - its 
wealth and influence, it excited the interest and sdiniation of the 
various people of Europe and America, which resulted in an Inter- 
national Congress for the discussion of the following questions : 

1. “How can the fact be explained that never in the course of 
history, before the foundation of Freeland, has there been a successful 
attempt to establish a commonwealth upon the principles of economic 
justice and freedom ? 

2. “Is not the success of the Freeland institutions to be attri- 
buted merely to the accidental, and therefore probably transient, 
co-operation of specially favourable circumstances; or do those 
institutions rest upon conditions universally present and inherent in 
human nature ? 

3. “Are not want and misery necessary conditions of existence ; 
and renal not over-population inevitably ensue were misery for a 
‘time to disappear from the earth ? 

4, ‘ Is it possible to introduce the institutions of economic justice 
everywhere without prejudice to inherited rights and vested interests, 
and, if possible, what are the best means of doing this ? 

5. “ Are economic justice and freedom the ultimate outcome of 
human evolution, and what will probably be the condition of man- 
kind under such a régime?” 

It is evident from the very nature of these questions that students 
(as well as professors) of social economics will read that part of Dr. 
Hertzka’s work (Book IV., chapters xxiii. to end of volume) with 
special interest, since the whole subject applies as much, if not 
more, to our present state of society than to Freeland twenty-five 
years hence. Whoever can fully grasp the whole scheme, and follow 
up the various processes und factors at work in developing the Freeland 
Commonwealth, while at the same time divesting himself of old- 
world economic ideas and prejudices, his mind must be filled with 
visions of a great future of increasing riches, and a general diffusion 
of happiness amongst the members of the Freeland community ; and 
well may Dr. Hertzka exclaim : 

“The most daring fancies of Socialistic enthusiasts pale before 
the visions of progress, wealth, power, and happiness which spreads 
-out before the sober, calm investigation of the student.” 

It is not surprising that, among those who have read it, the book 
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has taken hold upon all minds, receptive for an earnest consideration 
of the great social question of the day. Not only as a mere narrative 
of the various events in the actual colonisation of Freeland, and its 
development during twenty-five years, but as a serious treatise on 
the solution of the most momentous question of our time, to which all 
other questions must be considered as subordinate, will it please the 
reader, and raise in the minds of most of them the thought: Cannot 
this picture be realised ? Is it not possible to submit these principles, 
which are so carefully worked out in all immediately necessary 
details, to a practical test? Especially since such an experiment 
will not directly and violently disturb our old-world institutions, but 
rather lead to a peaceful settlement. Should not prudence induce 
us to forestall the conflict which threatens our social fabric, by a 
practical trial of an economic social system which, of all suggested, 
is the soberest and most promising to solve the important problem 
before us. 

We see 400,000 men go on strike, who still submit to statutes of 
right and vested interests; which latter may, however, appear to 
them by-and-by as mere conventionalities forced upon our generation 
by the powerful of former ages. Who of us will answer for a 
pacific settlement of such a strike, if once such ideas of the origin 
of their wrongs take possession of the strikers? Ideas travel 
quickly ; and if the minds and circumstances are ripe for it, they 
flash through the masses like lightning. 

But irrespective of the risk of such events, should not sympathy 
with the toiling masses urge us to make an attempt at a practical 
solution with such prospects of success as are offered by Dr. 
Hertzka’s ‘‘ Freeland.” 

It is idle to point, as illustrations of what attempts have been or 
are now being made, to the many pigmy experiments of establishing 
Free-working Communities, Village Communities, Co-operative Asso- 
ciations, Christian Brotherhoods, Land and Labour Nationalisation 
Schemes, in England or America. They fritter away an amount of 
well-meant energy, which, if united, would be able to do great 
things. Such experiments in the midst of old-world institutions are 
killed in their very birth by-their surroundings; they are petted by 
their enemies as a means of soothing the temper of the disaffected, 
since such attempts will not disturb our present so-called ‘law and 
order”; and they get condescendingly patronised by their very 
opponents, who see the futility of such endeavours to reform society, 
and hence promote them under the false clamour of improving the 
conditions of the poor workers. Such attempts never go to the root 
of the evil, which can only be reached by a radical change of the 
fundamental wrongs of the present system of exploitage and 
monopoly. 

Not only in Austria (the birthplace of the book), but also in 
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Germany, Switzerland, Hungary, Sweden, and even in America and 
Australia, the book has created the general desire to see the Freeland 
Colony established, and with this view associations have been formed 
in Vienna, Berlin, Hamburg, Frankfort, Stockholm, and many other 
towns on the Continent ; and the members count among them many 
noblemen, gentlemen of independent means, bankers, lawyers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, physicians, engineers, &c., as also repre- 
sentatives of the working classes. Subscriptions have already been 
collected to defray the cost of a preliminary expedition to select a 
proper route, and the most suitable place for a settlement in 
Equatorial Africa. The Executive Committee is, however, desirous 
of giving the whole movement an international character, by inviting 
a strong English (and American) contingent to join, if not de facto, 
to take the lead of the expedition, especially as English is to be 
the recognised official language ; and so pronounced is this desire 
that members of the Vienna Freeland Association receive already 
gratuitous instruction in the English language. 

Desirous of promoting the undertaking, a number of gentlemen 
in London have formed themselves into a provisional committee for 
the purpose of establishing a British Freeland Association, have 
framed a temporary set of rules, and now invite support from ladies 
as well as gentlemen by joining the Association. 

Here is an opportunity for the benevolent wealthy to step forward 
and assistin the solution of a question which is one of the most 
far-reaching in the history of our race. Whereas nearly £800,000 
have been subscribed towards such a movement as the Salvation 
Army, with the mere object of alleviating poverty and distress, a sum 
considerably less, placed at the disposal of a trusted executive com- 
mittee of the International Freeland Association, would effectively 
start the undertaking, to solve the question of the future constitution 
of human society ; and combined with this, it deserves to be pointed 
out that the means so employed would simultaneously effect the 
opening of a new continent to civilisation, and strike at the root of 
one of the darkest spots in the history of mankind—the slave-trade. 


C. Goprrey GUMPEL. 





THE FIRST UNIVERSITY. 


TuE first University! In what age, upon what soil, and under 
whose influence did it arise ? 

That ‘‘ University ” to which all the world might come and learn 
the then existing knowledge ! 

Its foundation dates from a period a little more than two thousand 
years ago; the soil is Egyptian; its name is Alexandria, and its 
founder Alexander the Great. For Alexandria was the first city to 
deserve that name. 

Athens might have won it, but when Athenian politics had 
become a thing of the past, and the field was open to other pursuits, 
Alexandria had already forestalled her. Hundreds of years anterior 
to the foundation of Alexandria, priestly schools existed at the 
ancient Egyptian cities of Thebes and Memphis, at the Assyrian city 
of Babylon, and at the Persian Persepolis; and anterior to these at 
the Turanian or early Chaldean cities of Ur and Agadé, where the 
kings of Assyria sent their subjects to be instructed in the science 
and mysticism of the day. 

Still none of them deserved the title of “‘ University ”—i.¢., as I 
have already said, “ a place where all mankind might come and be 
instructed in all the learning then in existence.” 

Amongst the Greeks, Athens was never a “ University.” Her 
practical citizens were absorbed in politics; her philosophers in 
metaphysical speculation. The true Schools of Science—the In- 
ductive Schools—never flourished at Athens; the observatories of 
the Greek astronomers were at Cnidus, on the south coast of Asia 
Minor, or at Cyzicus on the Hellespont; the School of Medicine 
was maintained by one illustrious family on the island of Cos. 

The Peripatetic School was as unscientific as the Platonic. 
Aristotle, though he lived at Athens, was never one of its citizens. 
He disliked it and left it, and was never able to command an 
audience at Athens for anything except metaphysics. 

Alexandria was the first school to deserve the title of a 
“‘ University.” 

On the site of the village of Rhacotis, Alexander founded, in the 
year 232 B.c., when he turned from Palestine into Egypt, that city 
which was to be the entrepot of the commerce of the East and the 
West, and where, in after years, the intellectual glory made manifest 
within her walls has given an all-enduring lustre to her name. 
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Her long career of commercial and intellectual prosperity and her 
commanding position, as regards the material interests of the world, 
well justified the statesmanship of her founder. The site was 
chosen, the ground-plan drawn, and the mode of colonisation 
directed, it is said, by Alexander himself. The building of the 
city, entrusted to Dinocrates, the architect of the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, was not, however, completed until many years afterwards. 
When completed it was divided into three districts—the Greek, the 
Jewish, and the Egyptian; for Alexander was before everything 
cosmopolitan, and deliberately attempted on every occasion to break 
down the barriers of race and creed. 

The travels and exploits of Alexander had excited throughout thé 
civilised races a new and burning desire to see and know more of 
each other and of the world, and Alexandria was the place where 
this curiosity could best be satisfied. On the death of Alexander 
and the breaking up of his empire in the year 323 8.c., Egypt, and 
in consequence the magnificent city of Alexandria, fell into the 
hands of Ptolemy the son of Lagus. 

Ptolemy was a man who had caught much of Alexander’s own 
enthusiasm, and he it was who created the University of Alexandria, 
the importance of whose foundation—although it has been hitherto 
but little understood—admits of no exaggeration as far as the 
intellectual advancement of Europe is concerned. It gave, as a 
writer has observed, to the works of Aristotle their wonderful dura- 
tion ; it imparted to them not only a Grecian celebrity, but led to 
their translation into Syriac by the Nestorians in the fifth century, 
and from Syriac by the Arabs into their tongue. 

Four hundred years later they exercised a living influence over 
Christians and Mahommedans indifferently, from Spain to Meso- 
potamia. 

Demetrius Phalareus was commanded by Ptolemy to collect all 
the writings in the world, and so great was the success of his patient 
and laborious exertions that two great libraries were collected—the 
just pride and boast of antiquity. 

The larger contained, in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus (about 
260 B.c.) 400,000 rolls, representing about 90,000 distinct works; and 
there was another library in the Egyptian quarter, containing about 
40,000 works. Both these were, in after years, greatly increased, 
and were always under the care of some distinguished scholar. Let 
us not forget that these magnificent libraries existed more than 
2000 years ago, and, while remembering this, let us not forget that 
our own honoured University of Oxford in the year 1300 a.p.— 
that is, a little more thon 500 years ago—possessed a library of a 
few tracts kept in chests, and her Cambridge sister was not—as far 
as I know— in a better condition. 

Enjoying as this University did under the Ptolemies, for nearly 
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two hundred years, a profound peace both external and internal, it is 
no wonder, I think, that to this haven every student resorted, and 
that to this same University of Alexandria we owe whatever is best 
in the science of antiquity. 

Mathematics, astronomy, medicine, geography, natural history, 
jurisprudence, criticism, were for nearly 1000 years taught in her 
schools. It is said that at one time nearly 14,000 students were 
assembled there, thus surpassing, in point of numbers, all Uni- 
versities of more modern times. 

A botanical garden was founded in connection with the museum, 
and afforded to those who were interested in the study of the 
nature of plants an opportunity of so doing. 

A zoological garden afforded like facilities to those interested in 
animals. In addition to these, there was another establishment 
which was well calculated to confer immortality on those high- 
minded kings, and, as it has been so truly said, “to put to shame 
the superstition and ignorance of many modern nations.” It was 
none other than an anatomical school, suitably provided with means 
for the dissection and study of the human body—this anatomical 
school being the basis of a medical collegé for the education of 
physicians. 

There were also in the observatory stone quadrants, the precursors 
of our mural quadrants. On the floor a meridian line was drawn 
for the adjustment of the instruments. There were also astrolabes 
and dioptras, 

Under the same roof were gathered together geometers, me- 
chanicians, astronomers, chemists, and engineers, and besides these 
there were also poets who ministered to the wants of those who 
required them; others who wrote verse, not only in correct metre, 
but in all kinds of fantastical forms, as trees, eggs, hearts, &c. 

At their repasts the king himself would occasionally preside, Of 
Philadelphus it is related that he caused to be presented to the Stoic 
Spherus a dish of fruit made of wax, of such exquisite workman- 
ship and so beautifully imitated and coloured as to be undistinguish- 
able from the natural fruit, and, on the mortified philosopher too 
late discovering the fraud that had been practised upon him, Phila- 
delphus inquired what he now thought of the maxim of his sect 
that the “‘ sage is never deceived by appearances.” 

And, as if no subject with which the human mind has occupied 
itself could possibly be unworthy of investigation, in this University 
were cultivated also the more doubtful arts of magic and astrology. 
This same Philadelphus, who towards the close of his reign was 
haunted by an unbearable dread of death, devoted himself with 
intense assiduity to alchemy, and to the discovery of the elixir 
of life. 

Such was the University of Alexandria. Such a comprehensive 














organisation for the furtherance and development of scientific and 
human knowledge never existed in the world before, and, considering 
the circumstances, never has been since, nor probably ever will 
again. To be connected with it was to possess at once the passport 
to the most élite of the Alexandrian society and to Court favour. 
Let us glance very briefly at a few of the great men connected with 
this University. Take the best known amongst them, perhaps— 
viz., the immortal Euclid. All that we know of him, for certain, is 
contained in what Proclus has added to the Eudemian Summary— 
viz., that he lived and taught in Alexandria, where he opened a 
mathematical school. 

In his philosophy, Proclus says that he was the follower of Plato. 
All other historical notices of him are either trivial, untrustworthy, 
or false. There are, however, two anecdotes concerning him which 
are perhaps authentic, and at least full of interest. One is his 
memorable reply to Ptolemy on his asking him if there were no 
shorter road to geometry than through his Elements. ‘No, sire ; 
there is no royal road to geometry.” The other is about a youth 
who had begun to read geometry with him, and who, when he had 
learnt the first proposition, inquired, ‘‘ What do I get by learning 
these things?” Whereupon, ‘Euclid called his slave and said, 
“‘Give him threepence, since he must make gain out of what he 
learns.” 

Amongst other great men connected with this University were 
Apollonius and Archimedes, who were, together with Euclid, two of 
the greatest mathematicians of antiquity, and whose works are the 
foundation-stone of modern geometry. 

Amongst other famous mathematicians connected with this 
University we have the great, practical, Egyptian mathematician 
Heron, the inventor of the first steam-engine in the form of a 
rotating globe, who, though originally a barber, obtained great fame 
by his mechanical inventions—more especially a water-clock, an 
hydraulic organ, and a catapult worked by compressed air. In his 
works the first signs of the sciences of trigonometry and algebra 
appear. 

Diophantes was another famous Egyptian mathematician of the 
Alexandrian school. In his works an algebraic symbolism first 
appears, and his famous Avithmetica is probably the first treatise 
in algebra ever written; at any rate, it is the oldest now 
extant. 

Amongst the famous astronomers and geographers of this school 
we have the memorable Hipparchus, justly called the “ Father of 
Astronomy ”; Eratosthenes, the greatest geographer of antiquity, 
who composed a complete systematic description of the earth, in — 
three books—physical, mathematical, historical—accompanied by a 
map of all the parts then known. It is said that having attained 
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the age of eighty years he became weary of life, and put an end to 
himself by voluntary starvation; and thirdly, Ptolemy Soter, the 
author of the great work Syntaxis, on the mathematical construction 
of the heavens, It was translated by the Arabs after the Moham- 
medan conquest of Egypt, and under the title of the Almagest was 
received by them as the highest authority on the mechanism and 
phenomena of the universe. 

It maintained its ground in Europe in the same eminent position 
for nearly fifteen hundred years, until displaced by the immortal 
labours of Galileo and Copernicus. 

To this same Ptolemy we are also indebted for a work on 
geography, used in European schools as late as the fifteenth 
century. 

Amongst the most famous physicians of the University of Alex- 
andria were Cleombrotus, Herophilus, and Erasistratus; and among 
the subordinate physicians was Philostephanus, who had charge of 
the natural history department of the museum, and who wrote a 
book on fishes. 

The researches of these physicians were founded upon the only 
sure and certain basis of anatomy. They were authorised by the 
royal authority of Ptolemy to resort to the dissection of the dead, 
and to ascertain by that only trustworthy method the correct 
structure of the human body, They were also authorised to make 
vivisections of criminals who had been condemned to death, in order 
that they might ascertain the mode in which the various functions 
of the body were performed. 

Herophilus wrote a treatise on the practice of medicine, on 
obstetrics, on the eye and on the pulse, which he correctly referred 
to the movements of the heart. He was aware of the existence of 
the lacteals and of their anatomical relations to the mesenteric 
glands. Erasistratus—his colleague and a pupil of Theophrastus 
and Chrysippus—was aware of the nature of the heart and its con- 
nection with the veins and arteries, but he fell into the error that 
the veins were for the conveyance of air, and the arteries for that of 
blood ; otherwise he anticipated Harvey’s great discovery. He knew 
also that there were two kinds of nerves, those of motion and those 
of sensation. 

Amongst the improvements in surgery effected by this school of 
physicians may be mentioned new operations for lithotomy, instru- 
ments for crushing calculi, for reducing dislocations, &c. 

Amongst the great scientists, or rather mathematicians, were also 
Pappus—one of the greatest of ancient mathematicians ; Theon, and 
his unfortunate daughter, the famous Hypatia, who appears to have 
been a better mathematician than her father—the story of whose 
life and tragical death is familiar through Kingsley’s novel. Un- 
fortunately, none of her works are extant. She was the last of the 
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Alexandrian philosophers who attained any fame. She lived about. 
415 A.D. 

Not only is this old University renowned for the impulse which 
it gave to science, but it also extended its protection and aid to 
literature, poetry, and the fine arts. For example: Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus did not consider it beneath him to count among his personal 
friends the poet Callimachus, the author of a treatise on birds, who. 
honourably maintained himself by keeping a school at Alexandria. 
Amongst the most distinguished poets may be mentioned Lycophron, 
whose work Cassandra still remains; and Theocritus, whose exquisite: 
bucolics prove how sweet a poet he was. 

The greatest impression made by this University upon the intel- 
lectual development of modern Europe was scientific; but it also: 
made another impression—viz., theological. It was to this same 
University of Alexandria, and it has been asserted more particularly 
to Ptolemy Philadelphus, that the Christian world is under its 
obligation for the ancient version of the Hebrew Scriptures—the 
Septuagint. 

In the same University first arose also, alas! those Trinitarian 
disputes which subsequently deluged the world with blood. In that 
city Arius and Athanasius resided, and there originated that despe- 
rate conflict which at last compelled Constantine the Great to. 
summon the memorable Council of Nicea, to settle by a formulary 
or creed the essentials of the Christian faith. 

Important, however, as was its influence upon the theology of 
modern Europe, the impression it made upon its scientific advancement 
was far more marked and far more important. Botanical and zoological 
gardens, observatories, anatomical dissecting-rooms, chemical labo- 
ratories, lecture-rooms, libraries, were not in vain. As a writer has 
most truly observed: “There went forth from them a spirit powerful 
enough to tincture all future times.” Nothing like the Alexandrian 
Museum was called into existence in Greece or Rome even in their 
palmiest days. It is the unique and noble memorial of the dynasty 
of the Ptolemies, who have thereby laid the whole human race under 
obligations, and vindicated their title to be regarded as a most 
illustrious line of kings. 

The Museum or University of Alexandria was, in truth, an attempt 
at the organisation of human knowledge, both for its development 
and diffusion. It was conceived and executed in a practical manner 
worthy, of Alexander. And though in the night through which 
Europe has been passing—a night full of dreams and delusions— 
men have not entertained a right estimate of the spirit in which 
that great institution was founded and the work it accomplished, 
the time is approaching when its action on the course of human 
events will be better understood and its influence on European 
civilisation more clearly discerned. 
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Let me briefly endeavour to show a little more precisely what 
that spirit was which went forth from this old University, “ powerful 
enough to tincture all future times.” 

The Greeks, prior to the opening of the Museum of Alexandria, 
studied science and philosophy—why? That they might learn to 
‘¢ withdraw their minds from the ever-shifting spectacle of this visible 
and tangible world, and fix them on the immutable essence of 
things.” Such was the teaching of Plato. ‘The science of mathe- 
matics was studied by them that “they might habituate their minds 
to the contemplation of pure truth, and raise themselves above the 
material universe.” The science of astronomy was valuable to them 
only ‘“‘ as opening the mind to the contemplation of things which 
are to be perceived by the pure intellect alone, and not as adding to 
the vulgar comforts of life.” 

It was the same with regard to the other sciences. The Greek 
of the Alexandrian school held, too, very much the same opinion. 
Even such a genius as Archimedes, the greatest perhaps of antiquity, 
held the prevailing opinion that geometry was degraded by being 
applied to anything useful, and he with difficulty could be induced 
to stoop from speculation to practice. He was half ashamed of his 
marvellous mechanical inventions, which were the wonder and ad- 
miration of all foreign nations, and always spoke of them slightingly 
as trifles in which a mathematician might, without disgrace, indulge 
after intense application to the higher branches of his science. 

The other student of the school of Alexandria—the Egyptian— 
entertained in the main very different views from these, 

The sciences of mathematics and astronomy were studied in order 
that they might find the differences of level between two places ; 
buy and sell with greater advantage ; measure a field without enter- 
ing it; ascertain the distance of the sun snd moon ; determine the 
diameter and circumference of the earth ; ascertain the latitude and 
longitude of a place, &c. 

In connection with the two great classes of students of this old 
University—the Greek and the Egyptian—let it be remembered 
that it is to the Egyptians that we owe that detaching of science 
from the ideal moorings of the Platonic school, and the starting 
of it ou its career of conquest over the whole world of natural 
phenomena. 

The philosophy of one (the Greek) began in words and ended in 
words—noble words I grant you, but still only words; that of the 
other (the Graco-Egyptian, or perhaps one might even say the 
Egyptian of the Alexandrian school) began in observation and 
experiment and ended in science and art; that philosophy which has 
facilitated intercourse and business matters; which has excavated 
canals, bridged rivers and tunnelled mountains ; which has furnished 
new arms to the soldier and new security to the warrior ; which has 
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annihilated distance, facilitated motion, and strengthened human 
endeavour. 

The endeavour of the one was “ to exalt man into a god.” The 
endeavour of the other was to make this life on earth more blessed, 
less accursed, The aim of the Greek was noble, but impracticable, 
and therefore failed. The aim of the Alexandrian was more sordid 
(some may say), but it was practicable, and therefore succeeded. 
Such is a brief account of the first University and our debt to it ; of 
that memorable University of Alexandria—the birthplace of that 
philosophy whose law is progress! Will, I wonder, the debt of 
coming generations to the /ast University be as great and as worthy 


a one ? 
V. E. Jonnson, M.A, 


VoL. 138.—No. 3. 





THE PRESENT POSITION OF CANADA. 


THE census returns, showing an increase of less than 600,000 men, 
women, and children in ten years, have caused much disappointment 
to Canadians, but, notwithstanding the attention devoted to the 
subject by the press, no satisfactory explanation appears to have 
yet been arrived at. Some over-sanguine persons assert, with great 
confidence, that the returns have not been taken with sufficient care, 
and that they cannot be relied upon, while after-dinner speakers, 
full of patriotism, boldly declare that 5,000,000 contented and law- 
abiding citizens are preferable to twelve times that number of 
Anarchists and Socialists, forgetting, in their enthusiasm, that 
Canada does not enforce any laws protecting herself against 
objectionable immigrants, and that the criminal classes are quite 
a3 numerous in the Dominion as elsewhere. Moreover, the induce- 
ments held out to settlers—such as 160 acres of free land—have 
not had any marked effect, the statistics showing that during the 
last forty years nearly 70 per cent. of the British emigrants have 
gone to the United States, and not over ten to British North 
America, while nearly double that number have found a home in 
the Australian colonies. 

Careful investigation shows that the primary cause of the large 
influx of immigrants to the United States, is a* strongly impressed 
idea that there is more individual liberty under the Stars and Stripes 
than under a Monarchy, and that it is easier to obtain a livelihood 
as an American citizen than as a resident of Canada. However 
absurd such notions may appear to the mind of any educated person, 
yet the answers of the newly arrived immigrants of all nationalities, 
when questioned at the American ports, prove their existence, and 
these strange ideas to a large extent account for the preference 
bestowed upon the United States by those who have determined to 
leave Europe. Another important cause of the large immigration 
to the Republic is the activity of the representatives of the steam- 
ship companies plying between New York and the various European 
ports. A regular practice has now been established, not only of 
selling tickets to all who have made up their minds to become 
passengers, but of creating emigrants by pointing out the advan- 
tages of American citizenship. This has actually become a “ broker- 
age” business, the successful sub-agent being usually paid a 
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commission on each emigrant he may secure. Now this system is, 
as far as I have been able to ascertain, absolutely unknown to the 
Canadian steamship companies, and all that seems to be done by 
this colony is to keep certain Government officials in some of the 
European cities, who are paid salaries, and who appear to do very 
little to earn them. I may mention that during the last session of 
the Canadian Parliament a discussion arose as to the payment of 
salary to a gentleman in Paris, whose duties consisted of entertain- 
ing Canadians visiting the capital of France, and of looking after 
emigration. To the latter duty he had, it appeared, attended 
- particularly well, having in the course of a year sent one emigrant 
to this colony! If the agents of the steamship companies do their © 
duty honestly, and if they tell the truth as to the prospects of 
employment and the rate of wages, they are, no doubt, conferring a 
benefit upon the colony to which they propose to send their pas- 
sengers; but if, on the other hand, they induce their victims to 
believe that an El-dorado awaits them, and that work will be 
unnecessary, then they are doing the country an injustice, as an 
emigrant who wished to profit by such a state of affairs would be 
likely to prove a very undesirable addition to the population. 
However this may be, it must be evident to all who have studied 
the question that emigration from Europe to Canada requires much 
more attention on the other side of the water than has up to now 
been devoted to it. That English capital is not very largely 
invested in Canadian enterprises is well known. The explanation 
of this is not difficult to find. The British capitalist has experi- 
enced two classes of investments, and neither of them have im- 
pressed him favourably. First, perfectly genuine undertakings, 
such as the Grand Trunk Railway, which, either from bad manage- 
ment or some other cause, have not turned out a financial success. 
The probable reason of the failure of this enterprise is that, although 
the railway is upon this continent, the directors, who control the 
general manager, are in England, and that official is obliged to 
waste much time in consulting them before taking action upon any 
vital question. ‘This, together with the well-known fact that the 
management is conducted upon English and not upon American 
principles, gives an insight into the cause of the small dividends 
upon the shares in this railway. The absence of success in many 
other undertakings must be attributed to similar causes. The 
second class of investments consists of bogus companies, such as the 
Dead Meat Company, of Three Rivers, near Montreal, of which the 
late Minister of Public Works was a director, and the Canadian 
Pacific Colonisation Company, with which Canon Hayman, formerly 
headmaster of Rugby, was prominently connected. The less said 
about this class, perhaps, the better; it differs in no respect from 
similar companies in other countries. The British investor has been 
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unfortunate in his dealings in Canada, and is no longer disposed to 
risk his money in this colony. To talk to him of the remarkable 
success of the Canadian Pacific Railway, produces a reply that the 
Government has assisted the company by contributing cash and 
land to the extent of $100,000,000, and by guaranteeing the 
dividends upon some of the shares, yet the ordinary stock is 
quoted as being under par. 

The net debt of the Dominion is over $230,000,000, being more 
than $45 per head of the population, and it at present costs 
$36,000,000 a year to govern the country, two-thirds of this amount 
being raised by a tariff upon imports. Since 1868, the year after 
the confederation of the Provinces, the debt has been more than 
trebled, and the annual expenditure has gradually grown from 
$144,000,000 to $39,000,000 in 1886, the exceptionally high 
amount spent during that year being due to the rebellion in the 
North-West Territories. The trade of the colony, however, does 
not show any corresponding increase. In 1874 the imports 
amounted to $128,000,000, and the exports to $89,000,000. In 
1890 the imports had decreased $7,000,000, and the exports had 
only increased that amount, the total foreign trade being less than 
in the years 1882 and 1883. The wheat production in bad years, 
such as 1889 and 1890, has been little above the requirements of 
the population, the export of wheat and flour being about 1,000,000 
bushels, while that of the United States was more than seventeen 
times that quantity. The population—3},000,000 in 1871—has, in 
the past twenty years, only increased 14,000,000, a fact which 
conveys the unpleasant intelligence that many European emigrants, 
who originally came to this country, have since left for the land of 
the Stars and Stripes, The railway system in the ten years from 
1880 to 1890 has been more than doubled, it is true, but in 
this, as well as in carriage of freight, the increase cannot be 
compared with that of the United States, where we find an 
addition in mileage, in the same period, of over 70,000 
miles, the Canadian increase being from 6891 to 18,325, the 
American from 84,393 to 161,397. With the credit of Great 
Britain at her back, with a small but industrious population, 
and an area of 34,000,000 square miles, the Dominion ought 
to have made, it must be admitted, a better showing; her 
timber trade is the finest in the world, her fisheries are certainly 
good, yet her total trade is only upon the scale of a single Austra- 
lian colony, although the population is Jarger than that of all the 
Australian colonies combined. The public revenue and debt are 
small, compared with other colonies, the debt being one-third of 
that of Australasia, although the territorial area is about the same. 
The “ National Policy ” (a highly protective tariff) has, it is claimed, 
assisted manufactures, but the home market is small and the pro- 











ducts of the factories do not appear to be exported to any large 
extent. It will be readily allowed that young colonies are justified 
in borrowing English capital at a low rate of interest to carry out 
public works, while colonial capital is employed upon undertakings 
for which British money would probably not be lent; but these 
public works should be of such a character as to form a lasting 
benefit to the country, and there ought to be a certainty that, when 
completed, the expenditure would cease. In Canada, in many 
instances, this has not been the case; the Intercolonial Railway, 
for example, cost the Dominion $50,000,000, and is worked by the 
Government at an annual loss of at least $400,000, exclusive of the 


interest upon the original expenditure. Besides the Federal debt, 


all of the Provinces, except Ontario, have liabilities of their own ; 
the Province of Quebec has a debt of over $11,000,000, an annual 
expenditure of $4,000,000, with a revenue somewhat under that 
amount. This Province appears to be getting into difficulties, from 
which, as far as appearances go at present, it will have some trouble 
in extricating itself. Some of the cities, notably Toronto (Ontario), 
are also heavily in debt without sufficient to show for it. Here one 
may see, some distance from the centre of the city, block-paved 
streets, with gas-lamps and water-pipes, but with few, if any, houses, 
these local improvements (as they are called) having been carried 
out at the suggestion of some alderman, who was either personally 
interested in the locality, or who was connected with real estate 
speculators who were. It costs over $850,000 a year to pay the 
salaries of the twelve hundred persons employed by the above-named 
eity, that amount being one-third of the revenue from taxation, 
outside the local improvement rate, the general debt being over 
$11,000,000, and the population under 190,000. 

I have carefully avoided any reference to controversial questions ; 
I have neither expressed approval of a protective policy, nor have I 
condemned it, my object being simply to state the facts as they 
exist. Without touching upon politics, however, I may say that 
the system of one man one vote is not in force in elections for the 
Dominion Parliament, nor is that of equal electoral districts; a man 
may have any number of votes in different constituencies, and the 
constituencies vary very considerably in size. That this state of 
things is a source of weakness which enables corrupt Ministers to do 
@ good deal of “‘ gerrymandering” is, of course, evident upon the 
face of it, and requires no comment. The recent exposures at 
‘Ottawa show that corruption flourishes in somewhat unexpected 
places ; it is admitted that one firm of contractors robbed the country 
of $1,000,000, that engineers and civil servants accepted bribes, and 
that the Minister of a department involved was on very intimate 
terms with, at least, one of the incriminated persons. ‘The fact is 
that Canada has arrived at a critical period in her career; the time 
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hus now been reached when the people should open their eyes and 
should make a distinct move. Unless this be done, unless a deter- 
mination be made to insist upon pure government, whether it be in 
Dominion politics or in city administration, the fate of Canada is 
sealed. She will continue to sink until she reaches the level of a 
South American Republic. Should that time arrive—and I trust 
most sincerely that it may not—there need be no fear of the 
Dominion being annexed to the United States—the Republic would 
not accept a bankrupt country as a gift. 

I refrain from referring at any length to the well-known Pacific 
scandals ; the name of the head of the present administration, Mr. 
Abbott, will always call them to mind, and the fact that the Govern- 
ment at that time in office obtained money from Sir Hugh Allen 
with which to bribe the constituencies, is simply a matter of history. 
Were the people of Canada sufficiently careful of their public men, 
all connected with that unsavoury affair would have been compelled 
to retire permanently from public life, but in this, as in other 
matters, a marked apathy appears to have taken hold of the entire 
population. 

Abortive legislation abounds in Canada. Factories Acts, for 
instance, have been passed both in Ontario and Quebec with the 
object of preventing child-labour in mills and factories. In Ontario 
two years elapsed before any inspectors were appointed. In Quebec 
the Act was passed in 1885 and, although it prohibits the employ- 
ment of boys under twelve and girls under fourteen, yet both are 
still employed who are under those ages. The statutes of the two 
Provinces are not uniform, but a desire for a Dominion Act does 
seem to be slowly growing. The Ontario Legislature, having ap- 
parently no more serious work to attend to, is at the present time 
engaged in passing a Bill to prevent the smoking of cigarettes by 
boys of tender age. Although such an Act may be desirable in 
theory, it must be evident to the veriest tyro in the principles of 
legislation that such a law cannot be enforced and must prove in- 
operative. 

The export trade of the Dominion generally is growing, but slowly, 
and the lumber trade, in particular, is not making the progress 
which would be expected. 


‘During the fiscal During the fiscal During the fiscal 
Exports. year ending year ending year ending 
June 30, 1859. June 30, 1890. June 30, 1891. 


Produce of the Forests . $24,469,256 ... $27,289,264 ... $25,865,868 
Fish : ‘ : : 7,829,735 __... 8,524,508... 9,896,533 
Animals . : ; . 24,693,593 ... 26,630,672 ... 27,248,266 
Agricultural Products . 17,192,149 ... 17,245,575 ... 18,301,152 
Produce of the Mines . 4,673,203... 5,126,181 ___... 5,977,736 
Manufactures . t , 4,899,088  ... 6,388,064 ... 6,985,461 


(The fiscal year in Canada commences on July 1, and ends on June 30.) 


The statistics for the second half of last year are not yet published, 
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but there is reason to suppose that the export of metals, as compared 
with the corresponding half of the previous year, has increased 
$500,000, this being partially due to the working of the nickel 
mines at Sudbury, Ontario, the output of which during the fiscal 
year ending in June 1891, amounted to $210,000. 

The success of the Canadian apple in the British market has now 
been well demonstrated, the shipments last season consisting of 
500,000 barrels. 

The principal imports to the Dominion from Great Britain are 
iron and steel, woollens, and cotton manufactured goods. The 
consumption of iron and steel has remained stationary for some 
years, and is now not more than a sixteenth part of that of the 
United States ; the imports of other commodities from the United 
Kingdom are not increasing to any marked extent. 

In 1890 Canada bought $52,000,000 worth of various com- 
modities from the United States, and $43,000,000 worth from Great 
Britain., As evidence that Canadian affection for the Motherland is 
largely a matter of sentiment, I would point out that the tariff upon 
the American importations amounted to $1,300,000 less than that 
upon the British, although the value of the former exceeded that of 
the latter by $9,000,000. John Bull may take comfort in the fact 
that if Canada transfers her trade en bloc to the United States, as 
has been suggested by a differential tariff in favour of that country, 
she will not inflict irreparable injury upon Great Britain. It is 
true that the annual Canadian exports to England are larger than 
British exports to’ Canada, but it must be remembered that the 
Dominion owes a large sum to the mother country, and the interest 
must be remitted in produce. Canada is not indispensable to the 
United Kingdom as a source either of food supply or of raw material 
for manufactures. Lumber is abundant elsewhere, in breadstuffs 
she will not be able to compete with the United States for many 
years to come, and her exports of manufactured goods are insufficient 
to be worthy of any notice. 

Wages are somewhat higher than in Great Britain, and the 
general condition of the working classes is better, the necessities ot 
life being lower in price, with one important exception—-viz., rents 
of houses in cities, which are out of all proportion to the wages 
earned. Even if houses can be obtained comparatively cheaply in 
the suburbs, the cost of street-cars will, when added to the rent, 
considerably increase the expenditure of a family. 

Among minor matters I may say that the Orangemen and Roman 
Catholics still continue occasionally to insult each other, and, not- 
withstanding the creation by the British North America Act of 
separate schools for Roman Catholic children, the Protestants appear 
anxious to again reopen the question. 

The political parties in this colony differ principally as to their 
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fiscal policy—while the Conservatives advocate a highly protective 
tariff the Reformers favour ‘ unrestricted reciprocity ” with the 
United States, which is explained to mean absolute free trade 
between the two countries, and a common tariff against the rest of 
the world. A few persons are to be found who openly demand 
political union with the American Republic. They are chiefly 
satellites of Mr. Goldwin Smith, who possesses the unfortunate 
faculty of espousing the unpopular side of almost every question 
upon which he expresses an opinion. I must add that followers of 
the late Mr. Cobden are not numerous in Canada, but there are 
signs that a free trade party is gradually being formed. 

The proximity of Canada to the British Isles constitutes a frequent 
subject of conversation, and there is, of course, no doubt that 
Halifax is nearer to Milford Haven than New York is to Liverpool ; 
but it must be remembered that the danger of icebergs by the 
former and more northerly route, is greater than by the latter. 
Further, the subsidy recently offered for a fast mail service between 
Canada and England does not appear to have been enthusiastically 
responded to, probably because steamers equal to the Teutonic or 
City of Paris could not be made to pay upon the Canadian route. 

The military force of Canada consists of about 38,000 men, resem- 
bling the British volunteers, a number which is certainly below the 
requirements of the case. Considering the extremely remote pros- 
pect of any attack upon the Australian colonies, it seems a most 
remarkable fact that more should have been done there for purposes 
of defence than in the Dominion. No doubt we must look upon 
the United States as a friendly Power, but the frontier between 
Canada and that country, being of great length and purely arbitrary, 
the condition of the Dominion cannot be described as that of a 
colony of the highest class until she possesses a defensive force which 
would have some chance of repelling an attack. War between the 
United States and Great Britain is, of course, most improbable, yet 
it is a possibility for which Canada ought to be prepared. At 
present, however, she is numerically weak in men and has no proper 
equipments, or reserves of arms, nor is it too much to say that, if 
war were declared, the St. Lawrence and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way would be lost very quickly. In the words of Sir Charles Dilke, 
‘** Compared with Canada, Switzerland itself is a first-class military 
power.” So long as Canada neglects her defence her desire to avoid 
annexation to the United States can hardly be regarded as altogether 
sincere. The Dominion having, however, an extensive shipping 
trade, makes no attempt towards defending it; the land defence is 
poorly provided for, but maritime defence in the form of ships does 
not exist at all, with the exception of what Great Britain provides 
at the cost of the people of the United Kingdom. The effect upon 
Great Britain of the absence of any sufficient means of defending 
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Canada should not be lost sight of. If the Dominion were not a 
British possession, the United Kingdom and the United States 
would each be invulnerable by the other, from a military point of 
view. As it is, Great Britain stands at a disadvantage in avy nego- 
tiations with the United States, British statesmen being compelled 
to hesitate before insisting upon their rights when discussions with 
the American Republic arise. Whether this immense disadvantage 
is compensated for by the benetits of a Canadian trans-continental 
railway, time alone can show. 

The position of Canada as regards the mother country is worthy 
of notice. The Dominion has no power to make her own treaties, 
she has no representative at Washington, except the British Minister, 
who is not usually chosen on account of his knowledge of Canadian 
affairs, and she has no voice in the appointment of her Governor- 
General. That the Imperial Government might make some decided 
reforms in these as well as in other matters, is the opinion of many 
well-informed Canadians. 

Mr. Laurier, the leader of the Opposition in the Dominion House, 
speaking at a banquet at Boston, on November 17, said: ‘‘ Though 
there is at this moment no desire in Canada for immediate inde- 
pendence, the Liberal party believe that the time has come when the 
powers of self-government that we have are not adequate to our 
present development. We believe that we should be endowed with 
another power, that is the power of making our own commercial 
treaties. This is the reform that we have laboured for in years past. 
We have not yet succeeded, but we see the day, not very far 
distant, when we shall succeed, and this will be one of the first 
reforms which we shall have from the British Government; and 
{am sure no opposition will come from the British Government, 
because we will relieve the Foreign Office from a great deal of 
troublesome work which it has to do at this moment in our behaif, 
especially with the Government of the United States.” 

Lord Dufferin, when Viceroy, no doubt took great interest in 
this colony and her welfare, but this can hardly be said of Lord 
Stanley, who was actually away on a fishing expedition when the 
Larkin-Connolly scandals were being investigated. Concerning 
Lord Lorne, a trivial incident will illustrate the amount of interest 
taken by him in the people of the Dominion. In 1888, the Pres- 
byterian Assembly, upon the recovery of Princess Louise from a 
serious illness, presented her husband with a costly address. A few 
months ago this address was exhibited for sale in the window of a 
second-hand shop in Ottawa. The ex-Governor-General has since 
taken steps to recover this present ; but the value he placed upon it 
and the amount of regard he possessed for the feelings of the 
donors, can be estimated by the fact that he discovered the loss 
of the gift when he heard of its appearance in the second-hand shop. 
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Has not the time now arrived for Canadians to consider seriously 
whether they should not insist upon being consulted prior to the 
appointment of the Queen’s representative in their colony ? Should 
not the mother country, also, cease to force upon her dependencies 
amiable gentlemen of whom nothing is known abroad, and who, 
only too frequently, have proved themselves unsuccessful politicians 
at home ? 

The idea of Imperial Federation may be growing, but at present 
it remains a theory which nobody has put into practical shape, Sir 
Charles Tupper’s scheme having been generally condemned as both 
impossible as well as undesirable, and Mr. Howard Vincent’s sug- 
gestion of the return of the United Kingdom to protection, under 
the name of “ Fiscal Federation,” being opposed by all classes of the 
English people. 

Great Britain is, I fear, becoming disgusted with Canada, her 
corruption, her slow growth, and her protectionism, and if the bulk 
of her population expressed a distinct desire to cut the political 
cable, it is not probable that there would be any very strong oppo- 
sition upon the part of John Bull. 

LaWRENCE IRWELL. 

TORONTO, CANADA, 




















SELFISHNESS: TRADE 
DISPUTES. 


HUMAN 





“The conduct of men towards each other is characterised as a rule by 
injustice, extreme unfairness, hardness, nay, even cruelty, and an opposite 
course of conduct appears only as an exception.” —ScHoPENHAUER. 


WHETHER this opinion of the great German be a correct one or no 
has been a matter of hot dispute. But of this there can be no 
doubt, that the conclusion was formed after much careful observation 
of men and the doings of men, and much serious reflection thereon, 
And surely the workings of such a mind as that of Schopenhauer— 
a mind gigantic in proportions, that towers above “ the little earth 
and the little thoughts of mankind,” gaining by its elevated position 
a potential energy of which the average man knows comparatively 
nothing—surely such a mind as this carries with it. some weight, not 
indeed the weight of infallibility, yet sufficient to lift it out of the 
sphere of those people who treat with unwarranted contempt ideas 
so painful, so repugnant to their moral sensibility, ideas that shatter 
so completely their pet theories on the perfectibility of the race. 

Does the depressing influence this rational criticism carries with 
it at all impair its truth? Surely not. ‘‘ We all want to live 
honestly, but cannot,” says the Greek maxim-maker. And, although 
the desire to live honourably may be sincere, although the visions 
may be bright, and the ideals lofty, nevertheless it is better to 
recognise the truth, that when brought to the level of practical 
experience this desire is not always gratified, these visions seldom 
fulfilled, these ideals never attained. Herein lies the feeling of 
piquancy. 

Strange, yet true, is it, that man in his isolated condition, with- 
drawn from the busy world by which he is surrounded, offers his 
most unqualified condemnation of the injustice and cruelty he sees 
around him. Yet place him in the midst of business life, allow its 
dangers to assail his own interests, make his prosperity depend on his 
own exertions, and he will not scruple to use with the most sublime 
indifference and perfect sang-froid those irregularities and incon- 
sistencies he had previously condemned, Not that he delights in 
dishonesty, for he is an honest man, and would not act dishonour- 
ably towards his brother were he not afraid his brother would act 
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dishonourably towards him. In fact, he is in much the same position 
as were the leaders of the French Revolution, who, when they were 
asked, Why they condemned so many persons to the guillotine? 
replied, ‘‘ Bless you, we don’t do it because we like it, we guillotine 
people in order that they may not guillotine us.” 

One cannot close one’s eyes to the fact that the condition of 
things which called forth this severe judgment of Schopenhauer 
exists everywhere in commercial circles to-day. When sayings such 
as “an honest man cannot succeed in business” are reiterated with 
such frequency as to pass into the national language as proverbs, it 
may be taken for granted that these sayings are not merely the idle 
words of unsuccessful and jealous men, but words pregnant with 
meaning, that indicate the under-cerrent of business life. Only a 
few months ago an incident occurred in the Law Courts that shows to 
what extent this is true. The confession was wrung from an official 
of the Stock Exchange that it was not against the rules of that 
institution for one member to enter into transactions with another 
for the sale of stocks or other shares which the vendor knew to be 
absolutely worthless, but which the vendee imagined to have a fair 
marketable value. Anything more nearly approaching downright 
robbery can hardly be imagined. 

It is astonishing how far the State and legislation are responsible 
for the honesty that does obtain in business life. Yet, although 
the State can do much, and might do still more, nevertheless it must 
be allowed that when it has done its utmost there still remains a 
wide region for ever beyond the reach of the law. And the line of 
demarcation that separates constitutional law from those moral laws 
that fall outside the sphere of legal enactments is also, in too many 
eases, the clearly defined lire that separates honesty from dis- 
honesty. 

Fear of punishment is a powerful incentive to right conduct. 
ind the one thing that reveals the hollowness of the professions of 
belief in the tenets of religion is the way in which men conform, as 
a rule, to the laws of their country, where the punishment that 
awaits them is almost certain, and the way in which they violate 
those higher laws, where the punishment, their religion tells them, is 
equally certain, and which they profess to believe, but which punish- 
ment their conduct proclaims to be entirely absent, or, at most, 
by no means certain. For “what,” asks Matthew Arnold, “ is the 
object of religion ?—Conduct. And, what is conduct ?—Three- 
fourths of life.” If, therefore, the sum of life be made up of feeling, 
thought, and action, and if action, conduct, or, as Matthew Arnold 
puts it, three-fourths of life, presents an aspect so wholly despicable, 
if, too, it be remembered that thought and feeling are the well- 
springs of conduct, it will be readily seen how shallow are the pious 
platitudes, how vain the professions of belief. 
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' The feeling of supreme importance that every man has in his 
own eyes generates a feeling of the supreme importance of the class 
to which he belongs. Indeed, class distinction may be said to 
orginate in the Egoism of human nature. For the separate efforts 
of individuals, by which they seek continued existence in devouring 
each other, result in a joint effort to still further pursue the interest 
of the individual by seeking the interest of the class so formed. 
Thus is maintained the supremacy of the Ego, while its moving 
principle, the principle of selfishness, becomes the motive power of 
whole communities. 

It cannot be said that a social organisation based on such bound- 
less Egoism tends to soften the evils under which society groans. 
Let us rather admit that the contrary is the case—that class hostility 
but adds fuel to the fire of the world’s misery. 

Many of the evils of the political world, evils inherited and those 
not inherited, find their source and centre in class antagonism. 
With the growth of class distinction in society there seems to have 
been a corresponding development of the idea in the minds of the 
upper classes that the worker existed for their benefit, and their 
benefit alone. So great was the tyranny and cruelty generated by 
this idea, that its development reached a climax in a peasants’ war 
in Germany and in a French revolution. How completely the idea 
prevailed in our own country may be seen by the way in which the 
interests of these classes, even down to the beginning of this century, 
were buttressed up by Acts of Parliament. Especially were the 
interests of the merchant and trading class fenced round by pro- 
tective measures. As the bulk of the national wealth passed into 
the hands of this class, power, too, political no less than social, 
became theirs. In past times, still more than in the present, the 
members of the assembly at Westminster were drawn largely from 
the middle classes. It was not to be expected, therefore, that the 
governing firm of Aristocracy, Plutocracy & Co., would exercise the 
power at its disposal for the welfare of the suffering millions, whose 
interests were by no means identical with theirs. They who 
imagined these scions of prestige and wealth would endanger their 
own privileges by granting to the worker even common justice, 
betrayed a strange ignorance of human nature. Corn Laws, Navi- 
gation Laws, and other Jaws, were instituted in the interests of the 
upper orders, without any regard to their effect on the lower. The 
Statute of Labourers, issued by the king after the Great Plague, in 
the middle of the fourteenth century, which sought to keep down the 
price of labour, was made the basis of between thirty and forty similar 
Acts passed between this period and the reign of GeorgeIV. These 
latter laws, known by the name of the Conspiracy Laws, were dis- 
tinctly designed to prohibit what has since been described as “ the 
organisation of labour.” And not until the nation had become 
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honeycombed by secret societies, not until anarchy walked naked in 
public places, were the hearts of the governing classes touched by 
the oppressions of their people, and it was deemed expedient to 
remove the obnoxious Acts. Even then this could not be done with- 
out meeting with fierce opposition in some quarters. The opposition 
of the clergy to the repeal of the Corn Laws, of the merchants to 
the repeal of the Navigation Laws, and of other classes to the repeal 
of the Conspiracy Laws, shows how completely the view which men 
ought to take is shut out by aview more congruous with their 
interests. 

Here do not let me be understood to say that the upper classes 
are cruel or tyrannical in any special degree, or that democracy is 
the only political creed that approximates to the brotherhood of 
man. History clearly demonstrates that wherever power is invested, 
whether it be in a democracy, plutocracy, or an aristocracy, there is 
a tendency to use that power selfishly, irrespective of the effects of 
such a policy on other parts of the community. If we turn to 
France during the time of the Revolution, where democratic rule 
was not only nominal but real, terribly real, there, most assuredly, 
we find that King Demos was guilty of injustice and cruelty not less 
great, and oftentimes much greater, than the injustice and cruelty 
of those very plutocracies and aristocracies he had previously so much 
decried. Not in this or that class lies the evil, but in the system 
that permits the undue elevation of one class at the cost of the 
depression of another. 

** One class has oppressed another, and even when the oppression 
has been remedied for the future, the present still bears the 
inherited tendencies of the past.” Notwithstanding the boasted 
reforms of civilised society, the removal of all the more barbarous 
and disagreeable forms of oppression, the world is still in a very 
bad way. Under the cloak of “fair competition” and so forth, 
mutual hostility is carried on more vigorously than before. And, 
in spite of all that is said to the contrary, selfishness, cruelty, and 
deceit, more than ever characterise human conduct. Constantly are 
we being told, from platform and from pulpit, but especially from 
the pulpit, that the time has long since gone when men can be 
unjustly oppressed by their masters: that what is wanted in these 
Christian times is ‘‘a fair day's work for a fair day’s pay.” Now, 
nothing can be further from the truth than this. Popular like 
individual feeling is keenly sensitive to reproof, and consequently 
to the reverse. It is irritated by censure and consoled by praise. 
And to be told it has outgrown some of its evil ways, doubtless 
gratifies popular vanity. Platitudes like these are too often the 
result of a desire to pander to the crowd, to make the dog of 
popular opinion wag his tail, to mould the wishes and desires of 
men into absolute truth, As I said, the statement is very far 
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from being true ; and, moreover, contrary to the teaching of all social 
and economic science. At best ‘‘the wish is but father to the 
thought.” A glance at the general conduct of one class towards 
another proves the very opposite to be the case. For everywhere 
are indications—not openly expressed, it is true, yet clearly enough 
implied—that the old notion, by which the upper classes regarded 
the workers as instruments to be used for their welfare, has not been 
entirely stamped out. True, the idea no longer finds itself embodied 
in the letter of the law. ‘True, also, in recent years the condition 
of the worker shows unmistakable signs of great improvement. 
Nevertheless it must not be supposed that this improvement is the 
natural outcome of a like improvement in human nature, of any 
generous desire on the part of men to recognise the just claims of 
each other. Nothing of the kind. The real cause is to be found 
in the more equal distribution of power, that makes it possible for 
one class to wring from another what it has a right to expect, but 
which the other is very unwilling to grant. Not until new power 
was put into his hands by the repeal of the Conspiracy Laws, and 
he had learned to use that power as an effective instrument of 
aggressive warfare, could the workman get an adequate recognition 
of his demands. At every stage of his progress the claims advanced 
have been, and are still, even when the demands are legitimate and 
the claims just, bitterly opposed by the upper, and especially by the 
middle classes, and concessions have been granted only when they 
could no longer with safety be refused. Had these concessions not 
been extracted by force, it is difficult to imagine them as the result 
of spontaneous generosity. Only when power on the one hand is 
held in check by power on the other, and the aggressive tendencies 
of one class are balanced by similar aggressive tendencies of other 
classes, can the due rights of all be secured. To this cause is 
due the bettered condition of the worker, and to none of your 
pretended “ fair day’s work for fair day’s pay ” and other sentimental 
cant. 

Still more clearly is this shown where the workman is unable to 
protect himself against the injustice of the employer. For wherever 
weakness and disorganisation manifest themselves in the industrial 
world, there is to be found a corresponding amount of oppression 
and degradation. Thisis thoroughly substantiated by an appeal to 
facts. In this country, the position of the chain-makers of Cradley 
Heath is possibly an extreme instance of the brutal conditions under 
which workmen, who cannot protect their own interests, may be 
forced to seek an existence. And in the cotton and woollen districts 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire the condition of things is less brutal, 
only because some sort of organisation exists. Here the wages 
of some of the operatives are so low that, in many cases, the wife, 
and in not a few even the children, are obliged to work twelve 
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and fourteen hours a day in order that they may live; while the 
profits of the employer are such, that not only are they able to build 
princely mansions and live in right-down princely fashion, but they 
are also able to provide for the useless descendants of unborn genera- 
tions. Yet there are those who would have us believe that “ fair 
day’s pay for fair day’s work” is the guiding spirit of the times. 
Even in the case of individuals, and where the general condition of 
the worker is most prosperous, a disposition is shown to pay a man, 
not what he is worth, but just as little as can be forced upon him. 
Perhaps it is difficult for an employer or a manufacturer to offer 
substantial sympathy to those whose poverty and degradation contri- 
bute so directly to his own affluence. Herein may lie the meaning 
of that utterance of Mr. John Burns, when he said, referring to the 
Labour Commission, that he “ found more genuine heartfelt sympathy 
for the worker amongst the titled aristocracy sitting on that Com- 
mission, than from the representatives of the middle classes.” 
Evidently, the nature of these classes, like the dyer’s hand, has 
become subdued to what it works in. For nothing so completely 
destroys the nobler elements of human nature as the sordid pursuit 
of worldly prosperity. Who can say what would have been the con- 
dition of society to-day had not the struggle for a wretched existence 
through all these centuries been regulated by political systems 
and controlled by the machinery of States! Even now, were this 
scramble for wealth left a free hand, it might wipe out the work of 
eighteen Christian centuries, and work out the damnation of the 
race in as many Christian months. 

Alas! for the happiness of the race that what the world calls “a 
successful life ” should be the supreme object of man. This passionate 
pursuit of success is personified in the modern business man. If, 
as Pope says, “a little learning is a dangerous thing,” much more 
truly may it be said that a little prosperity is a dangerous thing. 
Each little success opens up the possibility of still further success, 
and increased range of vision usually means increased desire, a 
longing to press forward and grasp, at all hazard, the new possibilities 
held out to us; for he that loveth abundance is not satisfied with 
increase: gratification but whets the appetite of desire. So absorbed 
does the man of business become in his own material welfare that 
very soon his whole nature becomes materialised. Not only does he 
look upon success as a desirable thing, but it becomes his ideal ; 
whatever promotes that end he considers good, whatever does the 
contrary he considers evil. In short, success becomes his god, 
Mammonism his religion. 

And if he reach the goal of his ambition and become a prosperous 
man, are we to attribute his success to any nobleness or uprightness 
of character, or to any great mental gifts? Byno means. Rather 
should we think such success due to the utter lack of these qualities : 
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to the meanness that does not scruple to enter into a dishonest 
transaction, or turn a favourable opportunity to selfish advantage ; 
to the mind that has occupied itself with worldly things to the total 
neglect of the higher faculties. It is all very well for people to talk 
about honesty being the best policy. But the fact is, it is just the 
reverse, And in a world like this, where to be honest is to be one 
man in ten thousand, he who pays strict attention to the integrity 
of his own character finds himself at a decided disadvantage. What- 
ever may be the rewards of honesty in worlds beyond, dishonesty is 
what profits in this world. How often is justified that saying 
wherein it is said, “there be just men, unto whom it happeneth 
according to the work of the wicked ; again, there be wicked men 
to whom it happeneth according to the work of the righteous ; this 
also is vanity.” Nor is it an extenuating circumstance of this 
selfishness and dishonesty that it seldom comes under the finger of 
the law. On the contrary, the evils are somewhat aggravated by 
the fact that they are skilfully worked out to avoid the power of the 
law, often leaving their victim without a remedy. Much truth is 
found in that saying of Carlyle, ‘“‘We are mostly fools and 
scoundrels,” if it be remembered what Napoleon I. said of us, that 
“we are a nation of traders.” 

Unquestionably, every man has a perfect right to raise himseif, 
by genuine hard work and honest endeavour, to any social position, 
however high, Equally unquestionable, I think, is the right of 
every man to keep up his position in life, whatever that position 
may be, if it can be done consistently with the due fulfilment of 
moral and social obligations. But what we have to complain of is, 
that men raise themselves to positions of affluence and power by 
very doubtful means, by other than honest endeavour; and that 
there is no social law by which a man is justified in making the 
poverty and misery of his fellow-men a condition of his own wealth 
and prosperity. If, as Professor Rogers says, “the excellency of 
the social state does not lie in the fulness with which wealth is 
produced and accumulated, but in the fact that it is so distributed 
as to give the largest comfort and the widest hope to the general 
mass of those whose continued efforts constitute the present industry 
of the nation, and the abiding prospect of its future well-being,” 
then the aims and interests of the middle classes, which are dia- 
metrically opposed to this, for ever render them a cancer in the side 
of the national life. 

Do not misunderstand me. Again, let me point out that I do 
not consider the middle classes, individually or collectively, so much 
worse than other classes of society. I fully recognise that the evils 
complained of are the result of the average human nature; but, 
withal, of human nature in the midst of circumstances unusually 
prolific of selfishness, harshness, and injustice. And if the selfishness 
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and injustice that characterise the dealings of the trading classes 
is less marked in the worker, the cause is not to be found in a 
higher standard of morality, but in the fact that the opportunities 
afforded for the exercise of these qualities are decidedly limited. 
Experience proves that where a workman reaches a higher social 
position, and is called upon to discharge higher social functions, the 
moral sense revealed is not higher than that of the hereditary 
member of the middle and upper classes, and oftentimes much 
lower. Increased power and extended influence mean increased 
power to do evil, no less than good, and a wider field for selfish 
operations. The condition of society testifies to the truth of this, 
For, just as selfishness and injustice are increased and become most 
apparent in those classes who move up and down amongst mankind, 
and come most closely in contact with the institutions of the world, 
so the tendency to evil becomes diminished as these influences are 
removed until it reaches a minimum in the isolated individual. 
And, without saying as Rousseau did, ‘‘ man is naturally good, the 
institutions of the world have made him bad,” I would still affirm 
that the objective world operates powerfully on the subjective, 
that much of the evil wrongly attributed to the inherent qualities 
of human nature is directly traceable to influence from without. 
Hitherto we have had to complain of the injustice of the upper 
and middle classes. Probably we have reached a transition period 
in the world’s history, when may be offered up the timely prayer: 
“‘ From the tender mercies of mob rule, good Lord deliver us!” For 
the working classes, no less than other classes of society, seek to 
benefit_at the expense of the industrial population at large. And 
to those who look to the ascendency of the people as the panacea for 
all the evils of the body politic, the augury isnot a happy one. The 
conduct of workmen, even towards, each other, affords abundant 
evidence of the lack of conscientiousness here also, In the work- 
shop are practised selfishness, cruelty, the throwing of blame 
from one to another, and the thousand and one meannesses that crop 
up in every-day life, while those workmen who show spirit inde- 
pendent enough to resist the often unreasonable demands of the 
majority are treated with a cruel ostracism and sometimes with ill- 
usage. Nor is the sense of justice more apparent in the dealings of 
one body of workmen with another. Each combination of work- 
men selfishly aims at its own well-being, regardless of the injustice 
that may be inflicted on others. This policy may even become 
aggressive, and one body of workmen seeks to become possessed of 
what rightly belongs to another body. The way in which mechanics 
enter into a strike, without any regard to the forced idleness of 
large numbers of men who can have no possible interest in their 
quarrel, shows to what extent selfish interests regulate the doings of 
working men. When among workmen themselves such miserable 
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conduct reveals itself, it cannot occasion surprise if their attitude 
towards the employer, whom they regard as a natural enemy, is 
marked still more by selfishness and injustice. And this is really 
the case. For where a combination of workmen becomes powerful, 
there the desire manifests itself to use the power at its disposal to 
become possessed of more than the due rewards of its labour, and to 
impose on the employer regulations and restrictions that are often 
unreasonable and unjust in the extreme. If you remonstrate with 
the workman concerning his unjust conduct, he will probably tell you 
he is only claiming his rights, the thought never occurs to him that 
in claiming what he considers his rights he may be inflicting a positive 
injury on others. These rights, ‘‘ The Rights of Man,” about which 
he hears so much, are only rights so far as they affect him favourably : 
the sentiment often springs from a covetous eye to the prosperity 
of others. He is quite prepared to throw up his cap, and go into 
ecstasies if he can see anything to be gained by this cried-up phrase, 
yet if these same “ Rights of Man” involve a sacrifice ‘‘ he’ll none 
of it.” Too much are we accustomed to hear the “ Rights of Man ” 
shrieked aloud. Is it not time we were told somewhat of our 
duties ? : 

To what is this scene of misery and strife due? Here a very 
witty answer to this question comes into my head. Heine, in his 
Reisebilder, somewhere says: ‘The fundamental evil of the world 
arose from the fact that the blessed Lord had not created money 
enough. He was uncommonly short of funds when he created the 
world, and had to borrow money of the devil and mortgage the 
world to him as a pledge.” Yes, O Heine, doubtless this was the 
cause of much evil in thy time, even as it was in the time of the great 
apostle. And couldst thou visit this earth again—in this year 
of grace 1892—thou wouldst find no cause to reconsider thy deci- 
sion. Amidst the changes of time, the rise and fall of empires, the 
advance of civilisation, the essential being of man remains steadfast, 
constant, immutable as the hills. Human nature to-day differs not 
from human nature eighteen centuries ago, when Ananias borrowed 
money of the devil, and mortgaged his soul in consequence. Nay, 
possibly the world has even become confirmed in its wicked ways ; 
and what was once recognised and condemned as the bad, custom 


has now metamorphosed into the good. 
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WE have received the Monthly Weather Reviews for July and August 
1891,’ published by the Meteorological Department of India, which 
may be congratulated upon the regularity with which the Review is 
now being issued. There are no special features in the two parts 
before us, but they show that the work of the Department is being 
vigorously and efficiently carried on, and that the greatest care is 
taken to place the results before the world in a form which will 
enable meteorologists to utilise them with the least possible trouble. 

The new volume of the Young Collector Series, on Land and 
Fresh-Water Shells,? is one that should be of service to the class of 
students for whom it has been written. The style, however, is not 
always as simple as such students require, and the author does not 
appear to be of opinion that technical terms should be as few as 
possible. Still, it contains a number of clearly expressed and well- 
-chosen directions ‘for collecting and preserving snails, mussels, slugs, 
&c., which embody in a small compass the wisdom and experience 
of many generations of collectors. The author rightly emphasises 
the importance of the beginner following these instructions, for if 
this is done from the outset, the cultivation of the scientific habit 
will proceed pari passu with the work of collecting. The book con- 
tains also two chapters devoted to a detailed study of the anatomy 
and physiology of the snail and the fresh-water mussel, both of 
which are illustrated with woodcuts and are written well up to date. 
Following these comes the systematic part of the work, in which 
the whole of the British species of land and fresh-water mollusca 
are described and classified. The volume closes with a chapter on 
distribution, by Messrs. J. W. Taylor and W. D. Roebuck, the well- 
known Yorkshire conchologists, which will be found very useful, and 
should materially help to increase our knowledge of this important 
branch of conchology. 

1 Government of India Meteorological Department. Monthly Weather Review, 
July 1891. Ditto, August 1891. By John Eliot, M.A. Calcutta: Office of Super- 
intendent of Government Printing. 

? Young Collector Series. Land and Fresh- Water Shells. An Introduction to the 
Study of Conchology. By J. W. Williams, M.A., D.Sc., &c. With a Chapter on the 


Distribution of British Land and Fresh-Water Mollusca. By J. W. Taylor, F.L.S., 
and W. D. Roebuck, F.L.S. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
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It is seldom one meets with a book which is at once so absorbing 
in its interest and so valuable as a contribution to science as is 
Professor Regnard’s Experimental Researches into the Physical Con- 
ditions of Aquatic Life.’ Consisting in substance of a number of 
lectures delivered at different times, but now brought together in a 
way that gives unity to the whole, it is one of the best guides to the 
general subject of aquatic life that we have seen, and deserves a 
prominent place in the library of every one who is interested in that 
fascinating branch of science. But in addition to this, as its title 
indicates, it is a work of experimental research, and as such it will 
be found to contain a record of work done which no biologist can 
afford to ignore. *In the preparation of the more general part of 
the volume, the author has utilised the best and most authoritative 
materials, and has dealt with them in a manner which shows a just 
appreciation of their relative’interest and importance. In the sec- 
tions dealing with his own experimental investigations, he appears, 
however, at his best, exhibiting that care, caution, and mechanical 
ingenuity which are nowhere more necessary than in the application 
of experiment to the solution of biological problems. To this por- 
tion of the volume we shall confine our attention, as it is here that 
we can best estimate the present importance and the permanent 
value of the researches it embodies. 

The mere fact that an animal or plant lives in water carries with 
it the consequence that it is exposed to a number of physical con- 
ditions which are not the same as those which prevail on land. First 
among these is the increased pressure which it has to sustain, a 
pressure which in the sea increases with the depth at a rate which 
may be taken as an atmosphere for every ten metres. This being 
so, the biologist naturally inquires what influence this pressure has 
upon the life of the deep sea, and how it would affect an animal or 
plant which finds its normal habitat at the surface. Recognising the 
difficulty of giving a direct reply to the first of these questions, 
Professor Regnard has set himself the task of finding an answer to 
the second. In general terms his method may be described as one 
which subjected animals and plants—more especially the former— 
to pressures that could be both measured and graduated, under such 
conditions as would enable him to determine the effects produced at 
different stages of the experiment. General terms, however, can 
convey no idea of the ingenuity with which he combined existing 
machinery for this purpose, and, where this failed, devised new 
apparatus to meet the requirements of the investigation. This must 
be obtained from the volume itself. Suffice it to say that the 
mechanical difficulties were successfully overcome, and a number of 
typical and well-known organisms treated to pressure ranging up to 


1 Physique Biologique : Recherches Experimentales sur les Conditions Physiques de 
la Vie duns les Eaux. Par le Dr. aul Regnard. Paris: G. Masson. 
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a thousand atmospheres or more. The first case given is that of 
yeast placed in a saccharine solution, which at ordinary pressures 
gives rise to the well-known vinous fermentation. Under a pressure 
of 600 atmospheres, however, this did not occur, the yeast falling to 
the bottom of the liquid, while the solution of sugar was unchanged, 
After removing the pressure, the yeast remained inactive for some 
time, and then, resuming its activity, set up fermentation in the 
ordinary way, and carried it on to completion. In a second experi- 
ment yeast was put into pure water, and left for an hour under a 
pressure of 1000 atmospheres. It was then transferred to a solution of 
sugar at the normal pressure, and, after passing through a period of 
quiescence, again became active, and appeared to have lost none of 
its power as an organised ferment. From these experiments the 
author concludes that the effect of high pressure upon the yeast 
cells, for the time during which the experiments lasted, merely 
induced the latent condition, and was otherwise harmless. Whether 
a@ more prolonged exposure would ultimately injure the cells, the 
author does not appear to have determined, though the point is an 
important one. Anxious, however, to obtain a further insight into 
the phenomena, he constructed an instrument for registering the 
fermentative activity of the yeast before and after the application of 
high pressures, and was enabled to obtain a graphic representation 
of the process under normal and various abnormal conditions, 
Similar experiments were made with unorganised ferments, various 
digestive fluids, and a number of putrescible substances, and in each 
case it was found that high pressures completely arrested the processes 
which are normally set up. Still more interesting, perhaps, are the 
experiments with Paramecium, Vorticella, and other low forms of 
life, in which pressures ranging from 300 to 600 atmospheres, 
applied for a few minutes, brought about the latent condition. 
Here, however, prolonged action was fatal. For the experiments 
on Actinie, Crustacee and Fishes we must refer to the volume 
itself, as also for the results obtained by pressure on the animal 
tissues. As regards the effects of high pressures upon muscular 
contraction, nervous conduction, the circulation of the blood, and 
respiration, the author has ‘some remarkable results to record. The 
experiments were made by means of apparatus specially constructed 
by him to resist great pressures and permit their effects to be 
watched. In the result it was found that the power of muscular 
contraction is diminished as the pressure increases up to 400 
atmospheres, when it ceases altogether ; while the latent period is 
increased, tetanus is more easily induced, and the whole tissues 
become rigid and brittle. In nerves, the excitability is diminished, 
as is also the velocity of the current. Under a pressure of 600 
atmospheres, the circulation in the web of a frog’s foot was arrested, 
probably owing to the obliteration of the venous channels by 
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muscular contraction, but the cardiac pulsation was not directly 
affected. Thus the whole series of experiments on the effects of 
pressure go to show that organisms adapted to the physical condition 
of the earth’s surface are not adapted to those which obtain in the 
depths of the ocean; consequently, that where life exists in these 
depths it is due to special adaptations. This suggests the question 
whether by a gradual initiation organisms might not become 
accustomed and accommodate themselves to higher pressures than 
they usually sustain, but on this point Professor Regnard has 
nothing to say. 

A second consequence of the aquatic habit in plants and animals 
is a diminution in the quantity and intensity of the light which 
reaches them, owing to its absorption by the water. Moreover, as 
the water contains living and mineral bodies in suspension, these 
absorb and reflect the light in such a way that its quality is 
materially altered. To this subject, which is a very complex one, 
Professor Regnard has addressed himself with a view to establishing 
accurate data on a few fundamental points which may serve as a 
basis for sound and reliable deductions. By the ingenious use of 
apparatus, both old and new, he has determined the quantity and 
intensity of the light at different depths, and the length of the day 
as it would appear to the inhabitants of successively lower zones. 
With regard to plants, which are chiefly dealt with here, he shows 
experimentally the nature of the light rays which are necessary for 
the formation of chlorophyll and for assimilation respectively, and 
proves that the intensity required for both processes is not so great 
as is often supposed. LEtiolated seedlings of cress were found to 
turn green at a depth of ten metres as readily as at the surface, and 
it was necessary to sink them at least thirty metres if the formation 
of chlorophyll was to be prevented. He further points out that as 
seaweeds are found at still lower depths, there must be other sources 
of light available for assimilative purposes. ‘These, he suggests, 
are to be found in luminous animals, whose phosphorescent light is 
sufficient for the purpose. In support of this view he describes 
experiments: in which chlorophyll was formed in etiolated seedlings 
under the influence of the light emitted by tubes of calcium sulphide 
alone, a light whose intensity, he thinks, is certainly feebler than 
that found in abysmal depths. The two chapters in which these 
matters are dealt with are full of interest and importance, not merely 
for what they contain as repositories of original experimental 
research, but quite as much for the new methods they introduce and 
the new lines of investigation they open out. 

Passing over the chapter in which the subject of vision in water 
is discussed with both wisdom and knowledge, we come to two 
chapters on Temperature, which, as everybody knows, is one of the 
fundamental conditions of life, whether aquatic or otherwise. As 
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in other parts of the volume, the apparatus employed in studying the 
temperature conditions of the sea is described in the first instance, 
and then follows an account of the influence of temperature on 
aquatic life. By improved and more rigid methods of experi- 
mentation the author has determined afresh the temperature of a 
number of aquatic animals, and thus confirmed the conclusions of 
Humboldt, Provencal, and Dutrochet, that it agrees with that of 
the surrounding medium. It is shown, too, that such animals gene- 
rate a relatively small amount of heat, and that this is removed as it 
is liberated by the water, and hence the temperature equilibrium 
between them. As to the temperature which aquatic animals are 
able to sustain without detriment to their vital functions, careful 
experiment proves that it is dependent, at least in part, upon the 
way in which an increased or a diminished temperature is applied. 
When the change is gradual, fish suffer no discomfort from moderate 
elevations or depressions of temperature, but a sudden change of even 
a few degrees is generally fatal, In studying what Professor Regnard 
has to say on these and other points relating to temperature, the 
reader will be struck with the care and caution with which all the 
experiments are arranged, and with the scrupulous avoidance of all 
bias in the inferences to which they lead. 

The treatment of the subject of Respiration is very compre- 
hensive, as its paramount importance demands, and extends over 
three chapters, occupied respectively with the medium in which it 
is effected, the mechanism, and the chemistry of the process. To 
these it is impossible to do adequate justice, as they are ful! of 
experimental and other details, which cannot well be summarised. 
From the facts and considerations adduced we learn in the long 
run that the medium contains oxygen gas in quentities varying 
from 3 to 10 cubic centimetres per litre, which, even if the higher 
figure be taken, is a much smaller proportion than that at the ser- 
vice of animals that live in air. It follows from this that aquatic 
animals must be adapted to maintain the respiratory function on a 
relatively small quantity of oxygen. The mechanism of respira- 
tion is described in various animals belonging to different classes, 
in order to bring out its essential features and leading modifications. 
The descriptions are, as usual, accompanied by a record of experi- 
ments where necessary, but in the main the treatment is anatomical. 
The chemistry of the process is worked out with elaborate details, 
both observational and experimental, and with results which add 
materially to the knowledge previously at our command. The 
original researches on this branch of the subject, conducted by the 
author and M. Jolyet, are incorporated in this chapter, which is 
without doubt one of the most valuable in the whole volume. 

Without following Professor Regnard further, it will, we think, be 
obvious that he has rendered a very great service to biology by the 
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publication of this volume. As a storehouse of facts based upon 
numerous carefully planned experiments, there are few that can be 
compared with it ; while, as a guide to the methods by which biological 
problems may be experimentally investigated, it is difficult to over- 
estimate its importance. Add to all this the fact that, though 
rigidly logical and scientific from beginning to end, it is written in 
a style which is both fluent and attractive, and it will be seen that. 
we have solid ground for the conviction that it will soon become one 
of the best appreciated books of the day. 

Professor Julien has just issued in a separate form the note he 
presented a few months ago to the Académie des Sciences on the 
ossification of the long bones of the human skeleton.’ It is an 
attempt—and we may say a successful attempt—to discover a general 
law for the appearance of the centres of ossification in the bases 
named, Similar attempts have been made by other anatomists, such 
as Serres, Berard, Sappey, and Picqué, and it is admitted that their 
conclusions were at least approximations more or less close to the 
truth, As Professor Julien shows, however, in a brief sketch of 
these efforts, they all failed to reach the expression of a law which 
should apply to all long bones without exception. M. Picqué came 
nearest the truth of the matter, and the author admits that Picqué’s 
formula set him on the track which led to the discovery of the law 
he now enunciates. As expressed by himself, the law is that 
“le premier point epiphysaire d'un os long apparait toujours sur son 


extrémité la plus importante au point de vue fonctionnel,’” which we’ 


may perhaps translate to mean that the first osseous point in the 
epiphysis of a long bone appears at the extremity which is most 
important from a functional point of view. By a rapid review of all 
the long bones, recognised as such, whether they be diepiphysitic or 
monoepiphysitic, it is shown that the development conforms to the 
law in every case, and this being so, the author rightly concludes 
that it is true. He points out that his law is only a particular case 
of the more general law of subordination of organ to function, but 
this in no way detracts from its importance. As it has long been 
known that ossification sets in in the shaft of a long bone before it 
commences in the epiphyses, we shall henceforth have to recognise 
two constant phenomena in their development—viz., the appearance 
of the first osseous point in the shaft, and of the second at the 
extremity which is functionally most important. 

As a sort of pendant to the above, Professor Julien makes an 
addition to the law with which his name is associated, relating to 
the position of the nervous centres in animals of all classes, and 
which we noticed at the beginning of the year.* The law was based 


1 Loi de V Ossification des Os Longs. Loi dela Position des Centres Nerveux. Par- 
Alexis Julien. Paris: Chez ]’Auteur. 
2 WESTMINSTER REVIEW, January 1892. 
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upon a comparative study of the nervous systems of animals of all 
the leading types, and was to the effect that there is a constant 
relation between the position of the principal nervous centres and 
that of the principal organs of sense and locomotion. Having 
studied the subject further, he now finds that the relation is not 
only constant but direct also, and consequently amends the enuncia- 
tion of the law so as to include this point. 

The publication of a new edition of Weismann’s Lssays on 
Heredity,’ accompanied by a second volume containing his latest 
contributions to the subject, is an event which will considerably 
deepen and extend the interest that already exists in the remarkable 
series of theories with which the author’s name is connected. The 
first of the two volumes is practically an unaltered reprint of the 
first edition, while the second contains four essays which, with one 
exception, have not been previously published in this country. As 
they stand, they present us with Weismannism in its latest and 
most authoritative form, and on some points—so the editors tell us 
in the preface—represent the author more accurately even than the 
German edition. 

As several critics of the first edition have pointed out, there is 
some difficulty in getting an exact idea of Weismann’s theories 
from a work in the form of a series of essays, and the difficulty is 
not diminished by the inconsistencies, here and there discernible, 
between the statements of the earlier and the later productions. 
But in spite of this, we think the author is right in still leaving 
the essays as they were originally published, for each one represents 
a step towards a more perfect knowledge, and indicates a stage 
through which his conceptions have passed before assuming the form 
in which they are now held. As to the general nature and scope 
of the theories, it may be assumed that they are, in the main, 
familiar to most educated readers, as are also the principal criticisms 
that have been passed upon them by English biologists. At present 
there is a cessation of the controversy which some time ago waxed 
rather warm with regard to some of them, but it is doubtful whether 
any approach has been made towards a reconciliation of the opposing 
views. This being so, one may expect that most readers will turn 
to the essays now published in English for the first time, in order to 
see what the author has to say in reply to his critics, and in what 
way, if any, his views have been modified or strengthened. In 
what follows we shall adopt this course, and shall confine our 
comments chiefly, though not exclusively, to the contents of the 
second volume. 


3 Essays upon Heredity and Kindred Biological Problems. By Dr. August Weismann. 
Vol. I. Edited by Edward B, Poulton. M.A., F.R.S., &c.; Selmar Schénland, Ph.D., 
M.A. ; and Arthur E. Shipley, M.A. Vol. II. Edited by Edward B. Poulton, M.A., 
F.R.S., and Arthur E. Shipley, M.A. Authorised translation. Oxford: At the’ 
Clarendon Press. 
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Students of the earlier essays will remember that in no less than 
three, of them Weismann dealt with the question of the inheritance 
of acquired characters, and, after critically examining the evidence 
available on the subject, came to the conclusion that such inheritance 
had never been proved, either by direct observation or by experiment. 
He even went further and maintained that the inheritance of 
acquired characters was unnecessary as a factor of organic evolution, 
since the facts it was supposed to explain could be more satisfactorily 
accounted for by what he termed panmixia, or the cessation of 
natural selection. In the first essay of the second volume he recurs to 
the subject under the title of “ Retrogressive Development in Nature,” 
and discusses the case of the wingless birds of New Zealand; the 
atrophy and loss of eyes in cave animals and the inhabitants of the 
deep sea; the elimination of the wings of wingless ants; the degene- 
ration of instincts, and other phenomena which are often explained 
as the inherited and accumulated effects of disuse. He contends, 
in opposition to this, that they are the results of the cessation of 
selection, which no longer maintains the organs affected at the high 
stage of development previously attained, seeing that this is no 
longer necessary for the well-being of the individuals. As regards 
the main point, that degeneration is not due to the effects of disuse, 
since, these being purely somatogenic, cannot be inherited, we think 
that the position taken by Weismann is unassailable so far as present 
evidence goes, but whether the explanation he suggests is sufficient 
to cover the whole of the phenomena, is another question. Mr. 
Romanes has pointed out that while paumixia will account for 
degeneration of an organ up to a certain point, it is difficult to see 
how it can lead to its complete disappearance. The force of heredity 
is still to be reckoned with, and Weismann’s treatment of the sub- 
ject is under the disadvantage that it seems to take no account of 
it. Whether, as Romanes suggests, panmixia is aided by an actual 
reversal of natural selection, and eventually by the failure of heredity 
itself, we will not undertake to say; but, as it stands, Weismann’s 
explanation of the total disappearance of organs by panmixia seems 
to be sufficient for the purpose. 

The next essay of the second volume deals ‘‘with the problem as to 
the origin of those higher mental powers of civilised races which 
have played no part in the struggle for existence, and the high culti- 
vation of which has been entirely independent of natural selection.” 
Here both the popular and the scientific view has been, that the 
improvements effected in one generation were inherited by the next, 
and that thus surely, if slowly, the mental development of the race 
was advanced. Taking music as an example, Weismann argues that 
the apparent inheritance by one generation of the results of 
practice by the preceding one is deceptive, and that even here tiiere 
is in reality no inheritance of acquirements. All that is handed 
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down from generation to generation is the musical faculty, and 
although its expression, music, has undergone progressive increase 
and development, he thinks the faculty itself has not increased 
beyond the condition reached by the lowest of existing savages. 
The reasoning by which this position is supported is undoubtedly 
strong from the scientific point of view, but we have to confess that 
to us it is not altogether convincing. In spite of all that is said, 
we cannot divest ourselves of the conviction that, along with the 
general advancement in intelligence, there has also been some deve- 
lopment of the musical faculty in man, and that the process has 
been aided by natural selection in a greater degree than Weismann 
is willing to allow. 

In the essay entitled ‘‘ Remarks on Certain Problems of the Day ” 
we have Professor Weismann’s reply to some of the criticisms which 
have been passed upon his earlier essays, and especially to those of 
Professor Vines which appeared in Nature three years ago. The 
reply was published in the same journal shortly afterwards, so that 
its chief points may be assumed to be known, and we may content 
ourselves with a brief reference to one only. Like many others, 
Professor Vines found some difficulty in accepting the theory that 
sexual reproduction is the sole origin of variation in the Metaphyta 
and the Metazoa, and pointed out that this could not be the case in 
certain fungi where, though such reproduction is totally absent, 
there has been no lack of variation followed by differentiation 
through natural selection into a large number of genera and species. 
Recognising the force of this argument, Professor Weismann is now 
inclined to believe that sexual reproduction is not the only factor 
which maintains the variability of the higher forms of life. This 
appears to us a large concession, and one which profoundly modi- 
fies the whole theory of heredjty as formulated by him. It must be 
stated, however, that he still adheres to the opinion that sexual 
reproduction is the chief means of increasing these variations, and 
regards it as the only means by which the individual variations can be 
united, and combined in every possible proportion. But in formulating 
this conclusion he expresses himself in a manner which is strangely 
inconsistent with his earlier statements, as has already been pointed 
out by Mr. Romanes. Thus, in the first volume we are told that 
‘sexual reproduction came into existence before it could lead to 
hereditary individual variability,” and therefore, by inference, before 
natural selection, which works upon such variability, could come 
into operation. But here we have it stated, and that with some 
emphasis, that ‘‘ sexual selection has arisen by and for natural 
selection ” ! 

Coming now to the last essay of the volume, we have what the 
author is fully justified in regarding as the most important of the. 
whole. Here he has put into their final form his views on the 
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significance of sexual reproduction, and the allied process of conju- 
gation in unicellular organisms. The old notion that fertilisation is a 
vitalising or rejuvenating process is discarded as being incompatible 
with the facts of parthenogenesis and the non-transmissibility of 
acquired somatogenic characters, and it is interpreted as simply 
‘the union of the different hereditary tendencies of two individuals.” 
These hereditary tendencies are associated with the ‘ancestral 
plasms,” or ids, which are united to form the Jdants, or “ nuclear 
rods,” of the spermatozoa and the ova, the development of which 
from the primitive cells is shown to be strictly parallel in certain 
cases which have been fully investigated. The significance of the 
nuclear and cell divisions by which the spermatozoa and ova .are 
developed, and which in the latter case give rise to the “polar 
bodies,” is found in the fact that, on the one hand they increase the 
number of possible combinations of ids, and therefore of the 
different kinds of germ-plasm, and on the other they effect the 
reduction of the hereditary substance to the mass which is normal 
for the species. Obviously, the increase in the variety of germ- 
plasms provides the material for the operation of natural selection, 
so that Weismann not only explains the nature of sexual repro- 
duction, but also the origin: of those variations which under the 
influence of natural selection have played so important a part in the 
origin of species. 

Turning to parthenogenetic eggs, Weismann endeavours to find 
out the meaning of the process by which they are formed from the 
egg mother-cell, and why they only extrude a single “ polar body.” 
In the formation of sexual eggs, there are two ‘‘ reducing divisions ” 
of the mother-cell, one of which brings about the arrangement of 
the idants in fresh combinations, and the other diminishes the 
number of ids to one-half. In parthenogenetic eggs, on the contrary, 
there appears to be only one division, which from the probabilities of 
the case Weismann considers to be the one whick affects the arrange- 
ment of the idants. On this supposition the idants in the different 
germ-cells of one and the same mother will not always be identical, 
and in consequence there will be some degree of variation even in 
parthenogenetic species. This, however, cannot occur to anything 
like the same extent as in bisexual species, and there is experi- 
mental evidence to show that this limited capability for modification 
may be more or less completely lost the longer parthenogenesis is 
continued. 

With respect to the conjugations of unicellular organisms, it is 
now practically settled that, like the process of fertilisation, it involves 
the mingling of the hereditary substances of two individuals, and for 
this mingling the term Amphimizis, here employed, is not inappro- 
priate. As Weismann expresses it, there is nuclear fusion in both 
cases, and “ the formation of a complete nucleus by the union of two 
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‘half-nuclei.’” In other words, two nuclei which contain only half 
the normal amount of hereditary substance or idioplasm, and only 
half the normal number of hereditary units, or ids, fuse together, and 
“from this fusion a new nucleus is formed, which contains that 
amount of hereditary substance and that number of ids which are 
normal to the species.” Clearly, then, if, as he ,has all along main- 
tained, sexual reproduction is the cause of the congenital variations 
which supply the material for all processes of selection, the conjuga- 
tion of unicellular organisms must be credited with the same signi- 
ficance. Accordingly, Weismann now extends his views as to the 
non-transmissibility of acquired somatogenic characters to those cases 
among unicellular organisms where conjugation is known to occur, 
and it is suggested that they may be true of all unicellular organisms 
in which a nucleus is differentiated. If this be so, then it will 
follow that the only unicellular organisms in which the changes pro- 
duced by external influences are hereditary are those in which there 
is no distinction of nucleus and cell body, and to such organisms we 
must refer the origin of those primitive individual differences which 
in the higher stages of evolution are combined in an infinite variety 
of ways, but are never recruited by fresh variations produced by the 
action of the environment. 

In what has preceded we have attempted little or no criticism of 
the most ingenious and striking theories which are embodied in these 
essays. That they rest on a substratum of fact cannot be denied, 
but opinions may well differ as to whether the facts are correctly 
interpreted in every case, and whether they warrant the conclusions 
which are deduced from them. But—and this of itself is no small 
merit—they are sure to stimulate research, and that along lines which 
are clear and definite, and therefore sure to be fruitful. There is 
one aspect of them which we have not seen previously noticed, and 
that is the amount of evolutionary work, so to speak, which they 
throw upon primitive organisms. For, as we understand them, they 
imply that these organisms accumulated not only all the potentialities 
which evolution has since expressed in concrete forms, but also all 
those to which such expression may hereafter be allowed. Hence, if 
these theories represent the truth as it is and has been in organic 
nature, the passage from the not-living to the living, which on any 
theory of evolution must have occurred, must have been accompanied 
by the acquisition of powers and possibities which have not hitherto 
been thought of. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


M. Bourpon’s work L’Expression des Emotions et des Tendances dans 
le Langage’ is a refreshing instance of the application of the 
scientific method to a subject which has hitherto been too much left 
to the speculations of metaphysicians. It is an application of the 
experimental method to speech, and in the author’s hands has led to 
some interesting results. 

The theory of emotions, with which M. Bourdon starts, resembles 
that which was developed by the American psychologist, Professor 
W. James, in his Principles of Psychology, and he confines himself to 
insisting upon the idea that the abnormal organic phenomena which 
constitute emotion differ only in degree from normal organic 
phenomena. Moderate eniotion, like sensation, of which it is only a 
development, implies specialised actions, adapted to the object which 
causes it. We note these particulars in the author’s theory of 
emotion because they have a direct bearing on his theory of speech. 
We should add, perhaps, as an interesting point that he maintains, 
as we think rightly, that every’emotion, as it increases in intensity, 
tends at first to produce an augmentation of activity in the organs 
which it excites, then, at a given moment, this activity attains a 
maximum, after which it decreases. We may also notice that a 
moderate emotion increases the activity of the organs, while a violent 
emotion obscures the consciousness and enfeebles the will and 
produces inactivity of the organs, a kind of temporary paralysis ; 
thus violent fear, astonishment or joy, renders a man speechless. 

That speech should be described as a tactile emotion will probably 
surprise many readers, and the author's association of the tactile 
sense of the tongue with that of the index finger is striking and 
ingenious. It has long been observed, he says, that the superiority 
of man over the animals resides in his hands. He thinks the truth 
might be expressed more exactly in saying that, seen from without 
and considered in his acts, man is distinguished from the animals 
before all by the movements of his hands and of his tongue ; the 
extremity of the tongue and that of the index finger are the parts of 
our bodies where the greatest delicacy of touch resides. There is a 
close relationship in actual man between the brain, the hand, and the 
tongue. Conformably to this there are three great functions essen- 
tially human : the work executed by the hands, vocal language which 
has the tongue for its principal organ, and finally the intellectual 
work, the organ of which is the brain. All the rest is not more 
developed in man than in the animal, and sometimes less so. 


1 L’Expression des Emotions et des Tendances dans le Langage. Par B. Bourdon, 
Paris : Germer, Balliére et Cie. (Felix Alcan, Editeur). 1892. 
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The aptitude to reaction on the part of the mouth and the hands 
is very sensible even in the infant, who will continue to cry when 
his legs and the rest of his body have become nearly motionless, and 
who will agitate his hands at the least excitement. This aptitude 
is strengthened still more during the individual life, as the principal 
muscular education we receive is that by which we learn to speak 
and to use ourhands. In effect speech is nothing else on the whole 
than the sum, or part of the sum, of actions perceptible by the 
exterior senses which produce in our organism mental phenomena, 

The use of what are called the vocal organs is not primarily that 
of speech. The lips, the tongue, the palate, the teeth, the nose, are 
to smell, taste, hold and masticate food, it is only later that they 
become organs of speech. The respiratory organs, or even the vocal 
cords, cannot of themselves produce distinct vowel or consonant 
sounds, these are due to the tongue, palate, teeth, &c., of which 
the natural and primordial function is decidedly not that of 
phonation. There are two things which go to the formation of 
speech—the production of a current of air, and the modification of 
this current of air by obstacles which it meets in its passage. 

This review of the nature of emotion and of elementary vocal 
phenomena, of which we have given the briefest outline, but which 
M. Bourdon develops at length, is preparatory to the consideration 
of the subject of the book—the expression of the emotions in 
language; and the conclusion, after a prolonged investigation, is 
that the emotions have very slight relation to language. 

The first question the author set himself to answer was whether 
the emotions have any influence over the determination of the vocal 
sounds to be produced, and he found they have not. By a laborious 
comparison of the phonetic constituents of a series of passages 
taken from different authors, M. Bourdon established the fact that 
whatever emotion might have influenced the writer, the average 
appearance of vowels and consonants, or their phonetic equivalents, 
was in all cases nearly the same. 

The next point investigated was that of intonation or pitch, and here 
the author obtained some interesting results. Experimenting with 
himself and several other persons, he found the general tendency was 
to speak on about the middle tone of the compass. The voices tried 
had generally a compass of a little over two octaves, and the normal 
speaking voice was about an octave above the lowest note; but in the 
cases of timid persons he found they invariably spoke in a lower 
key, while those of a confident disposition pitched their voices 
slightly higher than the average. We find that emotions are 
generally expressed by the depression or elevation of the voice— 
that is to say, not in comparative loudness or softness, but in 
alterations of the key. In uncultivated persons, elevation and 
loudness, the lowering of the key and the lowering of the voice, 
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generally go together ; but in cultivated persons the voice is seldom 
raised, in the sense of loudness, but the varying emotions are 
expressed principally by alterations in the tone alone. 

Duration is a subsidiary means of expressing emotion, the time 
occupied in the delivery of a sentence or speech, or in reading a 
paragraph, will vary with the intensity of feeling, but the calculation 
of the time occupied in the delivery of vocal sounds is complicated 
by the interposition of pauses and silences, All these points, and 
others bearing upon the subject under investigation, are treated by 
M. Bourdon with a mass of detailed illustration which must be the 
result of long and patient labour, and we are not able to do — 
to a fraction of his work. 

The conclusions to which the author has been led are compara- 
tively simple, and will, probably, not be readily acceptable to those 
who have been taught to believe in the transcendental nature of 
language. These conclusions dispose of many fanciful theories, but 
if they are sound, as they appear to us to be, they are a valuable 
contribution to a real science of speech. The principal conclusions 
are as follows : 

“The intensity of the emotions only exercises a direct action on 
ordinary speech in a dynamogénique sense, because connected speech 
is only compatible with a moderate emotion ; when a very lively 
emotion is produced, speech, properly so called, ceases.” 

‘“‘ Every modification of an inhibitive character which survives in 
speech, and many modifications of dynamogénique character, must be 
considered without direct relation with the intensity of emotion. 
They are phenomena of imitation.” 

After enumerating some of these phenomena, the author affirms 
“ that these facts, these theories, supported by numerous observations, 
converge in a final affirmation, which is, that ‘language is, above all, a 
phenomenon of imitation.’” The line of the development of language 
is indicated by the general law “ that the degree of organisation, and 
the stability of linguistic units, is, all other things being equal, 
inversely proportioned to the number of elementary phenomena 
which compose these units.” In other words, the elementary 
articulation is more organised and stable than the syllable, the 
syllable than the word, and the word than the phrase. 

Mr. J. W. F. Rogers, who was formerly the Inspector of Schools, 
Sydney, runs a tilt at the grammarians in Grammar and Logic in the 
Nineteenth Century,’ as it is seen in a syntactical analysis of the 
English language. Mr. Rogers makes short work of the difficulties 
raised by grammarians by himself affirming, as it is universally 
admitted by the grammarians, that the classification of words is the 
very foundation of grammar, and that the whole matter is simplified by 


1 Grammar and Logic in the Nineteenth Century. Second Edition. By J. W. F. 
Rogers. London ; Simpkin Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 1892. 
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classifying words according to their use. By the general application 
of this simple principle he has no difficulty in showing that many 
obscurities and difficulties are at once removed, and the confusion 
which now prevails in the teaching of grammar can be made to 
disappear. Mr. Rogers’ method is that of the application of com- 
mon sense to the mystifications of Professors, and though he falls 
into some obscurities himself, he has no difficulty in exposing many 
of the weak points of his predecessors. Indeed, grammar and logic 
in the nineteenth century seem to be arts for making simple things 
difficult to understand, as they appear to assume that there is some 
inherent principle in words themselves. Mr. Rogers is quite right 
in maintaining that usage is the fundamental law, and the business 
of grammarians is to describe usage, and not to construct an ideal 
system. The professorial mind, however, is so obtuse that there is 
little hope of Mr. Rogers making any impression upon it, but 
teachers cannot fail to derive benefit from his suggestions. 

Miss Jones has followed up her Elements of Logic by a volume 
entitled, an Introduction to General Logic.! Considering the confusion 
which prevails amongst logicians, and the disagreement even in the 
definition of the word logic, Miss Jones may be regarded as some- 
what bold in defining logic as the ‘Science of Propositions,” and 
describing it as the “ Science of Sciences.” This she does upon the 
ground that “since all knowledge is expressed in propositions, 
and science is systematised knowledge, it follows that logic 
applies to all sciences—to psychology as well as to the natural 
‘sciences, to mathematics as well as to grammar, to philosophy as 
‘well as to insurance and statistics.” The confusion here appears 
‘to us to arise from not distinguishing between science and the 
‘statements or propositions by which the results of science are 
reported and conveyed. Logic certainly is no instrument for testing 
science, either psychology or the natural sciences; it can only be 
applied in the examination of propositions. The application of the 
logical method in Miss Jones’s sense would have saved her from 
saying, “to psychology as well as to the natural sciences,” for if 
psychology is not a natural science, what is it ? 

The new number of Zeitschrift,? edited by Dr. Richard Falcken- 
berg, contains a mass of reading interesting to the student and 
philosophical critic. The first place is given to a long article by 
A. Breschner, on “Ernst Platners und Kants Erkenntnistheorie.” 
G. Frege deals with “Sinn und Bedeutung,” and Dr. Nikolaus von 
Seeland discusses from a critical point of view, and shows reasons 
for not accepting without qualification, the doctrine of the Conserva- 
tion of Force. Dr. Eugen Dreher adds some ‘‘ Considerations ” on 

‘ An Introduction to General Logic. By E. E.Constance Jones. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1892. 


* Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik. Neue folge, Hundertsten 
Bandes, Erstes Heft. Leipzig: C. E. M. Pfeffer. 1892. 
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the same subject from the orthodox scientific point of view. The 
remainder of the number is occupied with reviews, in which a 
number of important works are criticised at length by qualified 
writers. We cannot mention them all, but theology is represented 
by Dr. Dormer, who reviews Die Warheit der Christlichen Religion 
(J. Kaftan). Schopenhaueriana brings together several works on 
Schopenhauer and Pessimism. Psychology and Hypnotism complete 
the list of principal subjects brought under our notice. A Biblio- 
graphy of recent philosophical works (European and English) forms 
a useful appendix. We can recommend Zeitschrift to all who wish 


to keep themselves informed of the progress of philosophical thought - 


in Germany. ; 

Theology is only feebly represented this month by Dr. Lyman 
Abbott’s Evolution of Christianity.. This work is an attempt to 
show that Christianity has followed the law of evolution, as under- 
stood by the author, and that therefore the changes and develop- 
ments in theology and in ecclesiastical institutions are in accordance 
with the universal tendencies of all other things. As in all works 
of this kind there is a great deal of ambiguity, as there must be 
when a writer attempts to reconcile new ideas with old ones— 
liberalism in theology with conservatism in religion. One thing 
theologians seem incapable of admitting, and that is that their 
predecessors were ignorant and in error. They have not the courage 
to say, they were wrong and we are right; but they try to make 
out that they were right then, and we are right now. But this is 
not the way of science. Dr. Abbott bases his exposition upon a 
definition of evolution by Professor Le Conte, “as a continuous 
progressive change, according to certain laws, and by means of 
resident forces.” This is a definition which is admirably adapted 
to metaphysical purposes, but we do not think it would be accepted 
by all scientific evolutionists. Apart from the general theory there 
are many sensible things in the book, one of the best, perhaps, being 
the following: ‘‘It has been said that Jesus Christ was the first 
Socialist. This is certainly an incorrect, if not an absolutely erroneous, 
statement. It would be more nearly correct to say that he was the 
first individualist. The Socialist assumes that the prolific cause of 
misery in the world is bad social organisation, and that the first 
duty of the philanthropist is to reform social organisations. Christ 
assumed that the prolific cause of misery in the world is individual 
wrong-doing, and he set himself to the work of curing the indivi- 
dual.” This should give the Christian Socialists occasion to recon- 
sider their doctrines. The book is full of thought, though it is not 
always consistent. 

“This Do”? is half a dozen loosely put together addresses on 


1 The Evolution of Christianity. By Lyman Abbott. London: J. Clarke & Co. 1892. 
__* This Do. Six Essays on Practice. By R. F. Horton, M.A. London: James 
Clarke & Co. 1892. 
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Christian behaviour in relation to modern society. They make no 
pretension, and therefore require no criticism. ‘There is a good deal 
of common sense in them, and a little of the vague theology which 
is popular. 

Le Baptéme de Jésus* (Contes Chrétiens) is the title of an extra- 
ordinary little book. The Baptism and Temptation of Jesus are 
described in a purely imaginary manner, and the writer uses the 
description of the Temptation as the means of a brief assault on 
modern forms of scepticism. The tempter appears first in the guise 
of a liberal theologian, Pompilius (is he meant for the author of La 
vie de Jésus’). “ Je ne suis pas, 4 proprement parler, un chrétien, il 
y faut une ingénuité qui me manque; mais je suis quelque chose 
comme un xéo-chrétien, je prends ma part de tout ce qu'il y a de 
bon dans votre doctrine . . . . et maintenant, jeune homme, dites- 
moi franchement, 4 votre tour, ce que vous pensez de moi et de 
l'état de mon dme.” We regret to say that no answer was vouch- 
safed to this interesting question. 

“Tf we ought, as our Lord Jesus Christ commands, pluck out the 
right eye, or cut off the right hand, which would cause us to fall 
into sin, we ought above all to compel ourselves to destroy in us the 
intelligence, this soi-disant faculty of knowledge and thought; for 
all science is vain, all thought is vain, and it is from these arises 
all the suffering which is in the world.” If, as the writer says, such 
is the teaching of Jesus Christ, we may be glad that ‘‘ Le monde a 
cessé a de |’entendre.” 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 


Mr. BastaB.e’s admirable book on Public Finance *® supplies a long- 
felt want. Since the publication of M‘Culloch’s 7'reatise on Taxation 
there has been no English manual on this subject availabie for the 
student. Mr. Bastable travels over the entire field of Public Finance, 
presenting the results in a systematic form, so as to enable his 
readers to grasp the leading facts and the present position of this 
important branch of political science. In a clearly written and inte- 
resting introduction the author deals with the nature and scope of 
public finance, its relations to economics, its methods, which are partly 
inductive and partly deductive, and the historical growth of financial 
theory. We find that financial problems received nothing like 
scientific treatment amongst the ancient Greeks and Romans. The 
nearest approach to a discussion of such subjects by any Greek 


1 Le Baptéme de Jésus, ou Les Quatre Degrés du Scepticisme. Par T. De Wyzewa. 
Paris: Perrin et Cie. 1892. 

2 Lublic Finance. By C. F. Bastable, LL.D., Professor of Political Economy in the 
a of Dublin and Examiner in the University of London. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. . 
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writer is to be found in Xenophon’s little work on the Athenian 
Revenues. The explanation of this is the constitution of the societies 
of Greece and Rome, which were based on the idea that the State 
was practically omnipotent, and that the individual was bound 
unquestioningly to sacrifice himself for his country. In medisval 
times, the feudal system precluded the growth of any systematic 
theory of finance. The first traces of a practical system of finance 
in modern Europe exhibit themselves in the German and Italian 
cities. Mr. Bastable gives a rapid but comprehensive sketch of the 
literature of the subject, and, while showing his appreciation of 
Adam Smith’s great work, he does justice to the Physiocrats, and 
to the treatises of Quesnay, Cohn, Wagner, and other continental 
economists, who ably handled financial questions in a scientific 
fashion. The chapters on public expenditure are full of information, 
and the discussion of the cost of national defence cannot fail to 
interest every student of practical politics. Mr. Bastable does not 
appear to share Sir Charles Dilke’s views as to England’s military 
requirements. He regrets the loss to commerce entailed by a great 
war, and points out the enormous sacrifice of labour-power and com- 
modities entailed by military preparations. In dealing with the 
question of taxation, Mr. Bastable proves that he has considered 
this portion of the subject from every possible point of view. His 
definition of a tax appears to us an admirable one: “ A tax isa 
compulsory contribution of the wealth of a person, or body of 
persons, for the service of the public powers.” The selection of an 
appropriate terminology is one of the wants of political economy, 
which even the great work of the late John Stuart Mill did not 
adequately supply. 

It is a pleasing task to criticise a man like Mr. Balfour from a 
purely non-political standpoint. Whatever may be thought about 
his Irish coercive policy, Mr. Balfour is an accomplished and 
intellectual man, and his inaugural address delivered in his capacity 
of Rector of Glasgow University, in November last, proves that he 
has bestowed deep thought on some of the great problems of Sociology.’ 
A certain formality of style mars the effect of many admirable 
passages in this address. For instance, the opening sentence is 
stiff and laboured: ‘ There is no more interesting characteristic of 
ordinary social and political speculation than the settled belief that 
there exists a natural law or tendency governing human affairs, by 
which, on the whole, and in the long run, the general progress of 
our race is ensured.” It is evident that Mr. Balfour has little faith 
in the popular theory of progress. Assuming a coldly academic 
tone, he proceeds to deal with the various ideas suggested by the 
word “ progress,” and appears to conclude that the millennium is a 


1 A Fragment on Progress. Inaugural Address delivered on his installation as 
Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, November 1891. By the Right Hon. 
Arthur James Balfour, LL.D., F.R.S. Edinburgh : David Douglas. 
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very long way off indeed. The cheerless pessimism of the Unionist 
statesman is not calculated to incite enthusiasm even in the breasts 
of his admirers. He tells us that ‘“‘ much optimistic speculation 
about the future is quite unworthy the consideration of serious men.” 
Can it be that by “seriousness ” Mr. Balfour means that quality, of 
which he possesses far too much himself—melancholy, and by no 
means robust, cynicism ? 

A marvellous man truly is Mr. Gladstone! At an age far beyond 
that at which most public men have disappeared from the political 
arena, he is actively engaged in the practical solution of the Irish 
problem. His untiring energy has buoyed him up against the 
antagonism of his relentless foes as well as the infirmity of advancing 
years. Even those who are most violently opposed to him in politics 
cannot help admiring his courage, his tenacity of purpose, his 
fertility of resource, and his rare eloquence. Perhaps, indeed, the 
great secret of Mr. Gladstone’s power over the masses is his wonder- 
ful mastery of language. It may be said of him—what can be said 
of few men—that he has the gift of making a speech on any possible 
subject. The latest volume’ of his speeches, published by Messrs. 
Methuen & Co., furnish a fresh example of his remarkable versatility. 
The topics are not merely political or social. Mr. Gladstone can 
address an audience on horticulture or on the choice of books with 
the same facility which he exhibits in dealing with public affairs. 
It might be urged by captious critics that sometimes the veteran 
statesman displays a rather superficial acquaintance with the subject- 
matter of his discourse; but how could even the most learned or the 
most versatile of men be expected to have a profound knowledge of 
everything ? A perusal of Mr. Gladstone’s recent speeches will, at 
least, convince unprejudiced persons that his intellectual powers are 
still vigorous, if not entirely unimpaired. His memory is extra- 
ordinary, as his ease in making quotations from Shakespeare and 
other great poets amply testifies. In his speech at Wrexham, on 
the occasion of the Eisteddfod, he paid a delicate compliment to the 
Welsh by referring to several passages in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor and other works of the great English dramatist. In his 
fine speech at Saltney, on “ The Workman and his Opportunities,” he 
gave an excellent summary of some of the most notable events in 
the history of modern France. No doubt many persons will differ 
in opinion with Mr. Gladstone as to the lessons to be derived from 
the French Revolution, as well as on other points; but the leader of 
the English party never claimed to be infallible. 

With regard to the purely political speeches, the most notable 
are the speech delivered in the House of Commons on the 26th June 
1888, on Mr. Morley’s motion condemning the Crimes Act; the 


1 The Speeches and Public Addresses of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, U.P. - 
Edited by A. W. Hutton, M.A., and H. J. Cohen, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Vol. X. 
1888-1891. London: Methuen &Co. 1892. 
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speech on the Report of the Special Commission, delivered in the 
same place on the 3rd March 1890; and the speech on ‘‘ The Future 
Policy of the Liberal Party,” delivered at Newcastle on the 2nd 
October 1891. Mr. Gladstone’s criticism of the working of the 
Crimes Act in Ireland is based on cases decided in the Irish Law 
Courts. The Mitchelstown affair excited just indignation in Ireland ; 
and the Liberal leader shows that he can enter fully into the feelings 
of the Irish people on the subject. The language in which Mr. 
Gladstone vindicated Mr. Parnell when dealing with the forged 
letter was characterised by great generosity and chivalry. Here are 
Mr. Gladstone’s words: “Now I have spoken thus far of the Irish 
members without distinction. I must now speak of the chief among 
them, because he was the object of the worst and most atrocious of 
these charges. I must speak of Mr. Parnell. I believe that the charge 
brought against him was not only an atrocious charge, but that it 
was in itself a charge of atrocity entirely unexampled in our history. 
Had that charge been true, the hon. member for Cork would have 
been guilty, morally guilty, as an assassin, as a coward, as a liar, and 
as a hypocrite. Every one of those crimes, the worst and the basest 
that can be charged to a human being, would be at the door of the 
hon. member for Cork had he been guilty, Such was the charge in 
itself. If it were true, it was the more needful that it should be 
made. On whom was it made? It was made on a man who, looked 
on in his public career, was charged with the leadership of a people. 
He was charged from day to day with the daily care of a nation’s 
interest, at a time when he was invited to become virtually a defen- 
dant in a Court of Justice that sat for a year and a half. What was 
his condition privately and personally ? The hon. gentleman was well 
known to be strong in mind as he was weak in health. He was 
known to be a man of broken health at the time the charge was 
made, and finally—there is no indelicacy in alluding to it, because 
the hon. gentleman himself has modestly and becomingly spoken of 
it—he was known to be a man whose lot has not been cast among the 
rich men either of England or of Ireland.” Having referred to the 
proof that the letter was forged, Mr. Gladstone proceeded: “I ask 
you to acknowledge the law of equal and reciprocal moral obligation ; 
I ask you to place yourselves for a moment—not the mass among 
whom responsibility is diffused and severed till it becomes inoper- 
ative and worthless; but I ask you individually, man by man, to 
place yourselves in the position of the hon. member for Cork as the 
victim of this frightful outrage. Is it possible in doing this, after 
all his cares, all his suffering, all that he has gone through—and I 
believe there is no parallel to it for at least 200 years—that you can 
fail to feel that something remains due to him, or that you can 
bring that something lower, or make it smaller, than I have put in 
the amendment I am about to move ?” 
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How strange are the vicissitudes of public life. A year had not 
passed when the verdict in the O’Shea divorce case led to the storm 
which drove Mr. Parnell to his doom. The speech at Newcastle on 
the Liberal programme surveys the entire field of prospective 
Liberal legislation. Mr. Gladstone, though democratic, is not a 
snpporter of the Eight Hours’ Day. There is a leaven of Conser- 
vatism in him which prevents him from becoming an out-and-out 
Radical. He embodies the ideal of a statesman formed by the edu- 
cated English middle-class. He is religious; he reverences the 
throne ; and yet he loves the people. He is, in a word, the greatest 
practical English statesman of the present time. We have still to 
deal with the English statesman of the future. 

Social Democracy has many enthusiastic supporters at the present 
time; but there are some severe critics of socialistic ideas in France 
and Germany as well as in England. A German politician of great 
ability, Herr Eugéne Richter, has recently published a sketch of 
Germany under the régime of Socialism—a purely ideal picture, of 
course. M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, a fierce opponent of the Socialistic 
ideal, has written a very sympathetic preface to a French translation 
of this work.'_ We are bound to say that Herr Richter’s brochure 
is by no means a fair picture of the practical working of the system 
vaguely described by the word ‘‘Socialism.” It is easy, after all, 
to write a hostile treatise on such a subject, under the guise of a 
narrative of imaginary events, just as it is comparatively easy to 
write in the form of a story a glorification of Social Democracy. 
What Mr. Bellamy did in Looking Backward Herr Richter has done 
in his ingenious little book. Both productions, we venture to 
submit, are equally marred by fallacious reasoning. 

The position which Shelley must occupy in the history of Sociology 
—when that subject comes to be fully and scientifically treated— 
entitles Mr. Salt, one of his most ardent admirers, and, perhaps we 
might add, disciples, to claim for that great poet a high rank as 
“the prophet of a larger, saner morality,” and a social revolutionist 
of the loftiest and grandest type. In a little essay on Shelley's 
Principles,’ Mr. Salt has discussed the question with admirable tact 
and ability. He refrains from indulging in that hysterical worship 
of the poet which would convert his faults into virtues, and protests 
against Ouida’s contention that the possession of genius releases a 
man from the ordinary claims of morality. The real difficulty, 
which Shelley boldly grappled with, and which has still to be met 
by all sincere souls, is—What is morality? Mr. Salt purposely 
avoids any discussion of what is called “‘the Harriet problem,” as his 


1 Ova méne le Socialisme: Journal d’un Ouvrier. Edition Frangaise, par 
P. Villard, avec une Préface par Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. Paris: H. Le Sondier. 
1892. 


2 Shelley's Principles: Has Time Refuted or Confirmed Them? By Henry S. Salt. 
London : William Reeves. 
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purpose is rather to discuss Shelley’s opinions and moral code than 
the facts of the poet’s life. 

In the concluding portion of the essay Mr. Salt allows himself to 
drift into some sweeping generalities. For example he says: 

“Shelley was heart and soul a free-thinker; and free-thonght is 
now in the ascendant, wherever men think at all. He was an 
advocate of free-love ; and the failure of marriage has become a 
commonplace of journalists and novel-writers. He was a pioneer of 
communism ; and the vast spread of socialist doctrines is the every- 
day complaint of a capitalist press. He was a humanitarian ; and 
humanitarianism, having survived the phase of ridicule and misrepre- 
sentation, is taking its place among the chief motive powers of 
civilised society.” It is true that free-thought is in the ascendant, 
at least amongst most persons of education; but it is rather pre- 
mature to assume that the institution of marriage is a failure. No 
doubt the discussion of the question in a London daily newspaper 
led many people to jump to rash conclusions, In its existing state, 
marriage is certainly a very defective institution ; but would the 
adoption of free-love as a system be an improvement? As regards 
Shelley’s humanitarian ideas, they command our admiration and they 
prove the excellence of his heart; but indiscriminate or sentimental 
humanitarianism would lead to undesirable results. It must be 
remembered that Sheliey, when he died, was still a very young man. 
His greatness as a poet cannot blind us to the fact that his experi- 
ence of the actualities of human life was limited. Though many of 
his “ principles” will live, they cannot be accepted unconditionally, 
and the test of criticism cannot fail to detect flaws in much of his 
reasoning. 

Those who delight in ‘‘ a plain, unvarnished tale,” relating in the 
simplest language the vicissitudes of a blockade-runner during the 
American Civil War, ought to read the book by Mr. William Watson,’ 
which has been quite recently published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 
Mr. Watson has the great advantage of dealing entirely with his 
own adventures; and, though he lacks the skill of novelists like 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson, his style has a homely earnestness and direct- 
ness which reminds us forcibly of Defoe. The schooner Rob Roy is 
invested with quite a romantic interest, and we follow her fortunes 
as if she were a living being. 

The description of a hurricane (pp. 210-218) is remarkably fine, 
and has the superadded merit of accuracy. The book has a historical 
importance, because it shows, from the standpoint of one engaged 
in the hazardous business of blockade-running, how injuriously com- 
merce was affected by the terrible struggle between the North 
and South in America. Though his sympathies were with the 


1 The Adventures of a Blockade-runner, or Trade in Time of War. By William 
Watson. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1892. 
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Confederate side, Mr. Watson was never apparently an upholder of 
the slave-system. As he himself naively puts it, ‘force of circum- 
stances, brought on by the war,” compelled him to engage in the 
work of blockade-running. His narrative is occasionally too 
prodigal of details; but, having regard to the fact that he claims 
no literary skill, he writes with much clearness and naturalness. 
The scenes of his principal adventures were along the coast of 
Mexico, and at Havana. He gives us a most minute account of the 
varying fortunes of the Rob Roy from the time she was built until 
her destruction by the United States gunboat Fox off the coast of 
Florida. 

Switzerland is a beautiful and most interesting country. Thou- 
sands visit it, and grow wild with enthusiasm about this lovely 
land. But very little is known by tourists about the inhabitants 
of Switzerland, and the history of the Swiss Confederation. A 
most readable and informing little book just published, on The Forest 
Cantons of Switzerland,’ will be exceedingly useful to those who 
desire to have in a compact form a good account of the topography 
and political constitution of the Waldstiitte—the four cantons which 
cluster round the Lake of Lucerne. It is not a guide-book in the 
ordinary sense ; but it is something more, for it comprises within 
280 pages an amount of information which must be new to many 
readers. The romantic legend of William Tell is unmercifully dis- 
sipated “‘ into thin air” by the author, Mr. Sowerby. The patriot 
about whom schoolboys have raved never existed outside the regions 
of pure fiction. However, Switzerland has a proud history, and its 
constitutional system is an admirable one. We advise all who take 
an interest in this delightful country to procure a copy of Mr. 
Sowerby’s book. 

Some men have a passion for adventure. This appears to be the 
case with Mr. Warburton Pike, who has just written an entertaining 
book on Zhe Barren Ground of Northern Canada? This gentleman 
started, in June 1889, on an expedition to the vast desert lying 
between Hudson’s Bay and the Arctic Sea for the purpose of dis- 
covering the musk-ox, The only white men who had succeeded in 
getting far out in the barren ground were Hearne, Sir John Franklin, 
Sir George Back, and Dr. Richardson. Hearne threw in his lot 
with the Indian hunters, and Mr. Warburton Pike followed his 
example. He was the only white man in a party of over twenty, 
and he found some of his fellow-travellers, who were principally 
half-breeds, very difficult to manage. His guide, one King Beaulieu, 
was a French half-breed, of rather equivocal antecedents, and he had 
three sons, whom the author bluntly refers to as “the biggest 


1 The Forest Cantons of Switzerland, By J. Sowerby, M.A. London: Percival & 
Co. 1892. 

2 The Barren Ground of Northern Canada., By Warburton Pike. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1892. 
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scoundrels I ever had to travel with.” The party had, during a 
great part of the journey, to subsist on fish or on wild-fowl. It 
may easily be guessed that many mishaps were encountered before 
the end of the expedition. Mr. Pike appears to have displayed 
energy, pluck, and cleverness during this trying ordeal. He is 
evidently a thorough sportsman, for he tells with the utmost zest 
how he killed a “loon and a wolverine, the latter after a most 
exciting chase.” Then he goes on to relate how the party ‘‘ made 
a big feast, though wolverines are only eaten in starving times.” 
The description of the caribou, an animal which “supplies the 
Indian with all the necessaries of life,” is most interesting, Mr. 
Pike speaks of the 27th September, the day on which the first 
musk-ox was killed, as a “‘ red-letter day.” He gives a most detailed 
account of the bull as it approached the expedition, with its “ rolling 
motion” and short legs. The book is not confined to observations 
on the musk-ox, but is full of curious information about the habits 
of the Indians who hunt this animal. One quaint observation made 
by the guide, Beaulieu, about the English habits of eating three 
meals a day, deserves to be remembered : “ It was,” he said, ‘ eating 
by the clock instead of by-the stomach.” It would seem that many 
of the Indians have a great horror of the musk-ox, regarding it as 
exceedingly cunning, capable of knowing what people were talking 
about, and ingenious in devising tricks for outwitting human beings. 
We learn from Mr. Pike’s book that the Indian women of the 
Yellow-knife tribe, who dwell around the shore of the Great Slave 
Lake, are rather good-looking, lax in morals, and slaves rather than 
wives. They are dirty to the last degree, though fond of greasing 
and combing their hair. Mr. Pike’s readers will find his work full 
of rare information and gossipy sketches of a land which is outside 
the purview of ordinary civilised humanity. 

Mr. Lamond’s book on The Scottish Poor Laws’ contains matter 
which is full of interest to the legislator and the social reformer. 
The author undertakes to show that Burke’s celebrated words, “ To 
provide for us in our necessities is not in the power of Government,” 
are contradicted by facts. We cannot say that he has quite succeeded 
in refuting Burke. Mr. Lamond endeavours to vindicate the principle 
of the existing Poor Laws. That is a wide subject, and we do not desire 
to enter into the controversy. It is, perhaps, preferable to have 
pauperism dogging national progress rather than the more ancient 
institution of slavery. But all the same, pauperism is a saddening 
reality which must make us feel the defectiveness of our modern 
social system. We must take issue with Mr. Lamond on the question 
of illegitimacy. He says, “:One of the chief causes of the numerous 
and burdensome illegitimate population both in Scotland and England 


1 The Scottish Poor Laws, their History, Policy, and Operation. By Robert Peel 
Lamond, Glasgow : William Hodge & Co. 
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is to be found in the state of the law in these countries, which 
permits the mothers of bastards to fix their paternity, and allows 
them a money-claim against the putative fathers.” Is it to be 
assumed that the mother of an illegitimate child is necessarily a 
swindler and a perjurer? In most cases the father of the child— 
the seducer of the woman—is far more guilty. We should besorry 
to see the liability of the father in such cases taken away by law. 
In fact, the law at present is too mild in its treatment of the male 
parent of a child born out of wedlock, and many a comparatively 
innocent female is, owing to her frailty, of which some scoundrel 
has taken advantage, forced to face the dreadful alternative of 
beggary or prostitution. There are other topics touched upon in 
the book which time forbids us to discuss. There is a great deal to 
commend in Mr. Lamond’s excellent work; but he appears to us to 
approach the entire subject too much in the spirit of an advocate. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Amip the almost overwhelming number of books. which are yearly 
published dealing with the various aspects and parts of history, it is 
surprising that so few writers have written about the origin and 
growth of the English Colonial Empire. It is impossible to imagine 
any subject which should have greater interest for all English- 
speaking and English-reading people, and yet at the present time 
the general reader will experience greater difficulty in tracing the 
early history of our colonies than he would have to meet were he 
desirous of following the fortunes of the most obscure and unim- 
portant of European States. It is only a few years since Professor 
Seeley taught us that our colonial possessions were an important 
factor in determining English policy during the last century, and it 
is hardly yet that the average historian of the eighteenth century 
believes this fact. It is because of this dearth of books dealing with 
what may be called England’s greatest historical development that 
we give especial welcome to a new book, which is an attempt to 
compile a chronological analysis of our colonial history. Mr. 
H. J. Robinson has compiled, under the title Colonial Chronology,' a 
record of the chief events “‘ connected with the English Colonies and 
India from the close of the fifteenth century to the present time,” 
and he has done his work on the whole well. We might be inclined 
to object to the omission of some facts, or to advise the rejection of 
others; but there can be no doubt that the student will profit much 


1 Colonial Chronology. By H.J. Robinson. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 1892. 
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in four columns, under the heads, Europe, America, Africa, Asia and 
Australasia. In each column is given a careful list of the chief 
events of colonial importance which happened in each of these 
quarters of the globe in a certain year. This list is most accurate 
and complete, though we could wish that Mr. Robinson had not 
included quite so many minute details as he has done during the 
days of the War of Independence. 

But beyond this mere chronological summary in parallel columns, 
Mr. Robinson has given as Part II. a brief and concise account of 
each colony at the present time, together with a map. Here we 
must say a word or two in commendation of the various maps 
scattered throughout the book. Most interesting by far are those 
showing the growth of our colonial possessions. We are given maps 
in which are marked the extent of British rule in 1592, 1692, 1792, 
and 1892, and our only complaint is that more maps of a similar 
excellent plan are not given. Mr. Robinson might well have added to 
their number, and by so doing he would have supplied visible proof 
of what his whole book calls attention to—namely, the extraordi- 
narily rapid growth of English lands across the seas. Good modern 
maps of the colonies are ddded later in the volume, together with 
useful tables of population, imports, exports, revenue, and the 
like. In this way it will be seen that the author of Colonial 
Chronology has done much to set forth the growth of our colonies. 
It would, indeed, be easy to quarrel with his selection of events, 
but it would be ungracious to say anything which might tend 
even in appearance to detract from the usefulness of a book which 
has been compiled with such industry and labour, and which 
will help to fill up the many gaps and deficiencies in our colonial 
bibliography. The thanks of all students are due to him for his 
most praiseworthy attempt to deal with the growth of the English 
colonies as a whole, and the general reader will learn much from the 
second part of the book, which deals with the commercial and indus- 
trial expansion of lands already won. 

We have been much interested in Monsieur Cat’s Décowvertes et 
Explorations during the last 400 years.’ Following a brief sketch 
of the state of geographical science at the end of the sixteenth 
century, a series of instructive and entertaining chapters, com- 
pressed into 270 octavo pages, present a valuable history of the 
numerous voyages of discovery which have been undertaken by 
the distinguished navigators of different European nations. Captain 
Cook, the account of whose death is well told, occupies, of course, 
& pre-eminent position in the galaxy of celebrated explorers; but 
the claims of the great French navigators, especially Surville, 


1 Découvertes et Explorations du XVI*. au X1Xe, Sidcle, Par Edouard Cat. Paris ; 
Ch. Delagrave. 1892. 
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Bougainville, and the ill-fated La Pérouse and Dumont d’Urville, 
receive ample recognition. 

The veil of mystery surrounding the fate of La Pérouse, who 
left France, never to return, on August 1, 1785, was not lifted 
till 1826, when an Englishman, Captain Dillon, discovered the 
first traces of the spot where the long-sought and much-lamented 
navigator was lost. We translate Monsieur Cat’s account of the 
discovery : 

“Tn 1826 the English Captain Dillon, having had occasion to visit 
the island of Tucopia, the natives handed to him a sword-sheath in 
silver, which appeared to be of French manufacture. The information 
given by the islanders led to the belief that the two vessels (which 
were under the command of La Pérouse) had been wrecked in the 
Archipelago of Vanikoro. The Government of India, to whom 
Dillon communicated his discovery, entrusted to him a vessel—The 
Research—and commissioned him to make the most careful researches 
in order to discover where the French expedition was lost, and to 
collect whatever remains of the wrecked vessels might still be found. 
After a long search the English captain found on the banks which 
surround the island a great number of objects, many of which were 
ornamented with jlewrs de lys. These, together with the accounts 
given by the natives, left no longer the least doubt concerning the 
fate of La Pérouse. Dillon received the decoration of the Légion 
d’Honneur, and the French Government presented him with 10,000 
francs, and a life annuity of 4000 francs.” 

As soon as the news of Dillon’s discovery reached Dumont 
d’Urville, who was already in the Southern hemisphere, and who 
was commissioned to learn the fate of La Pérouse, he set sail for 
Vanikoro, where he recovered some additional objects from the scene 
of the wreck, and erected a cenotaph in honour of his unfortunate 
predecessor. Unhappily, a fate not less deplorable than that of 
La Pérouse befell Dumont d’Urville himself: the explorer, who 
had for several years encountered the perils of the sea, was killed, 
together with his family, in a railway accident, on their return 
journey from Versailles to Paris, May 8, 1842. The names of these 
two distinguished men, connected with each other as navigators, are 
now closely associated near L’Arc de Triomphe by two streets ad- 
joining each other—the ‘“‘ Rue de La Pérouse” and the ‘‘ Rue 
Dumont d’Urville.” 

We have no space in which to say more of Monsieur Cat’s excellent 
and very interesting sketches, which we cordially recommend to our 
readers, 

The account of some Leading Women of the Restoration: by Mrs. 
Grace Johnstone, is intended to show that the corruption of 
Charles II.’s Court was not universally prevalent throughout noble 


1 Leading Women of the Restoration. With Portraits. By Grace Johnstone. 
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society during that period, and that a high standard of virtue was 
held by many, not only outside the courtly circle, but even within it. 
The book consists of five separate biographies, and its idea was 
suggested by the late Dean Plumptre in connection with his Life of 
Bishop Ken. The five women whose lives are told by our author 
are all of eminent families and of marked ability, and in these 
respects they have much in common with other women of the Court 
of Charles II., though they are superior in moral character to many 
of their better known contemporaries. 

The book is not arranged in chronological order. Lady Russell is 
taken first, and her long life more than includes the whole period of 
Charles II.’s reign. We are carefully given ber family history, and 
the facts of her early life, but the greatest interest is naturally 
. attached to her as the wife of the popular leader executed in 1683. 
After fourteen years of happiness she lived in retirement until 1723, 
devoting herself to her children and friends. Lady Russell was 
deeply attached to the English Church, though touched by Puritan 
fatalism. In politics, she held moderate liberal opinions; she was 
the friend of Burnett and of Fitzwilliam, sagacious, quaint, pious, 
and curiously content. Together with the Life we are given some 
description of the politics of the time: the writer shows that her 
sympathy is with that party opposed tothe Crown. Quotations from 
Lady Russell’s letters, with these political views, are given at some 
length, and as a natural result the narrative lacks both unity and 
clearness. 

The biography of the Countess of Warwick follows, and is dealt 
with in much the same way. Her life was not so happy as Lady 
Russell’s: the third Earl of Warwick took a dishonourable part in 
the Civil War on the side of the Parliament; to his wife he was both 
inconsiderate and morose, especially after the loss of their only son 
and child in 1664. The Countess’ diary, from which extracts are 
given, contains little notice of public events, but consists rather of 
religious reflections. Her character was less robust than that of 
Lady Russell, and less cheerful ; her chief title to fame is the fact 
that she was the sister of Robert Boyle, the friend of Ken and 
Stillingfleet, as well as of Lady Maynard, the subject of the next 
essay. It is surprising to find among the Women of the Restoration 
the name of the wife of a regicide, herself a strong Calvinist, and 
in youth at least a prodigy of learning ; and it is difficult to see why 
Mrs. Hutchinson should appear side by side with Lady Russell and 
Mrs. Godolphin. Her name carries us back to the days of the Civil 
War and to the memory of her husband, who, a Leveller, only 
unwillingly acquiesced in Cromwell’s rule. Colonel Hutchinson 
accepted a pardon in 1660, and thenceforth the family is lost sight 
of, Why his actions and the Life of his wife should be included in 
‘this book itis impossible to say. The reader will feel a not unnatural 
sense of incongruity. 
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The book closes with the Life of Mrs. Godolphin, who died in 
youth, friend to Evelyn and wife of the great finance Minister. To 
these biographies are added portraits, good as a rule, and in the two 
last cases excellently reproduced. But in spite of the interest of 
the subject the book is a dull one; relationships and family ante- 
cedents are laboriously worked out ; the style is heavy and confused ; 
and the historical comments, though confidently advanced, are open 
to criticism. 

The Early History of Trinity College, Dublin, is fortunate in ‘the 
moment of its appearance. Mr. W. Urwick, its author, has in- 
dustriously collected materials touching on the foundation and 
fortunes of the College from 1591 to 1660. The idea of founding 
the University was first expressed in a motion proposed in the Irish 
House of Commons in 1569; a few years later the Mayor and 
Corporation of the city gave the old Monastery of All Hallowes as a 
site for the College, which gained its charter in 1591. The 
building of the College commenced next year, and was soon completed. 
Of the new University, Lord Burghley was the first Chancellor, and 
Adam Loftus, Archbishop of Dublin, the first Provost of the College. 
From this time it is noteworthy that the Provosts were drawn from 
Cambridge, and often from Emmanuel College, and it was not until 
1640 that an Oxford man became Provost, one Richard Washington, 
who held the office for barely fourteen months. It is plain from 
Mr. Urwick’s narrative that the College, although a national founda- 
tion, soon became deeply tinged with Puritanism ; and here is our 
quarrel with Mr. Urwick’s work. He is himself a zealous admirer 
of all that pertains to Puritanism. This leads him into violent 
attacks upon the “innovations” of Archbishop Laud, and into 
equally violent admiration of the Puritan character of the College. 
We are given discursions on the lives of many Puritans who have 
no apparent connection with the subject about which the author is 
writing. Mr. Urwick claims that Trinity College was founded on 
lines of broad and comprehensive toleration, and he looks upon the 
fact that it became entirely Puritan as the carrying out of this 
original intention. The new statutes drawn up by Archbishop Laud, 
which appear to have revived the discipline and vigour of the College 
as at Oxford, are regarded as the first departure from tolerance and 
impartiality. But was Laud more intolerant than the Puritans ? 
In short, Mr. Urwick has committed the most common of all 
historical blunders; he has taken the nineteenth-century view of 
tolerant broad-mindedness, called it Puritanism, and then contrasted 
it, favourably of course, with Laud’s religious views. Thus Provost 
Chappell, Laud’s nominee, is described: ‘‘ Balaam-like, he en- 
deavoured to carry out . ... the wishes of his Balak” (p. 37). 


1 The Early History of Trinity College, oe 1592-1660. By William Urwick. 
London: T, Fisher Unwin. 1892. 
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Here Mr. Urwick gives us a good example of that tolerance which 
he claims, no doubt, that he himself possesses, as did the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century Puritans. Perhaps Mr. Urwick’s view of his 
own toleration and broad-mindedness may not unfairly be taken to 
throw light upon his conception of the toleration and broad-minded- 
ness of the Puritans. 

In the same way, Laud’s interference with the College is regarded 
as proceeding from the pernicious doctrine of divine right, and as 
an outcome of the policy of Zhorough, and is accordingly condemned ; 
while the interference of Cromwell and the Puritans is applauded. 
In short, Mr. Urwick is not a historian; he has, it is true, read 
through and transcribed certain documents; but he has no real 
knowledge of the forces at work during the period of which he writes, 
and to supply this lack. of knowledge he has read into seventeenth- 
century history the ideas of the nineteenth. The result is irritating 
to the historian and misleading to the general reader. 

To those who are making a special study of seventeenth-century 
history Das Leben der Prinzessin Charlotte Amélie de la Trémoille, 
Griifin von Aldenburg,' will, we fear, be of little or no real use, but it 
will not be entirely without interest to those who only read history 
in a mere desultory way. The book is autobiographical in form, 
and was written for Count Anton II. of Aldenburg by his mother, 
Charlotte Amélie de la Trémoille. For the benefit of those who are 
unacquainted with the history of the house of Trémoille, we may 
briefly state that it sprang from the Counts of Poitou, and was already 
famous in the Crusades and the Hundred Years’ War. In the six- 
teenth century, Claude, the grandson of Francis I., adhered to the 
Protestant confession, and became one of the most zealous leaders of 
the Huguenots; his son Henry, to curry favour with Louis XIII. 
and Cardinal Richelieu, returned to Catholicism in 1628; thus 
beginning those religious difficulties which were the source of end- 
less trouble to his granddaughter Charlotte Amélie. 

But we need not enter more fully into the history of the family 
ancestors ; our concern is with Charlotte Amélie herself. The main 
facts of her life are briefly these: She was born in 1652, and was 
brought up by her grandmother, a very religious woman, of the 
strictly Protestant type. On her father’s perversion to Romanism 
in 1670 she was sent to her cousin, Charlotte Amalie, at Copen- 
hagen. In 1680 she married Count Anton I. of Aldenburg. He 
died the same year; and the rest of the book is taken up with her 
difficulties in securing his property for her son, as her claims were 
disputed by the husbands of the davghters of her husband's tirst 
marriage, She died in 1732, at the age of eighty. 


1 Das Leben der Prinzessin Charlotte Amélie de la Trémci'le, Grafin von Aldenburg 
(1652-1732). Told by herself; translated by Dr. Reinhard Mosen. Oldenburg and 
Leipzig. 1892. 
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This is the bare outline of the book, interesting enough in itself, 
but becoming almost unbearable by reason of the excess of detail 
which meets us on every page; the endless stories of her ladies-in- 
waiting hardly deserve such a prominent place as they hold, and we 
must confess that we found the constant moral reflections tediously 
wearisome. But as for Dr. Mosen himself we have nothing but 
praise: he has written an admirable preface to the book, compiled 
good and careful notes, and altogether done his work thoroughly 
well, 

The Souvenirs of General Jarras' represent clearly one aspect of 
the Franco-German War. Jarras was Brigade-Major to Marshal 
Bazaine, commander of the French army stationed on the Rhine 
border during the summer of 1870. The book chiefly consists, 
therefore, of a detailed account of the three months spent by the 
army at Metz, and its object is to make a personal vindication from 
all responsibility for that fatal inaction. The author lays claim to 
no literary merit, but seeks only to give a true report of the facts 
which came under his notice at the time, and of which he then made 
notes, only keeping back their publication till the matter should 
have merely historical interest. 

General Jarras blames the Government for entering upon the war 
without having first secured allies, though he rightly insists that his 
rank in the army involved him in no responsibility beyond obeying 
- orders. In Paris, at the outbreak of the war, the Court seemed to 
him unreasonably sanguine ; at the same time, the movements of the 
Rhine army were meaningless, the Emperor's commands hesitating, 
and the troops ill provided for. But the chief complaints are against 
Marshal Bazaine, who became commander-in-chief in August 1870. 
Jarras was obliged to be his passive and unwilling agent; his opinion 
being never consulted, he could only be at the time the silent critic 
of the leadership of the army. No decisive step was taken, no 
advance made; meantime supplies grew less and less. Up to the 
last, we are told, the troops were ready to risk a bold attack; the 
news of Sedan caused only a longing for vengeance; nor did even 
the institution of the Republic cause any split, but merely reminded 
the army of the duty of defending France against her external 
enemies. But the troops were never called to fulfil that duty, and 
a splendid army was made useless by temporising. For all of this 
Marshal Bazaine is blamed—for his continued inaction, his secrecy, 
his intrigues. Like Monk, his object seemed to be to become arbiter 
of the political situation in France, even were he not acting in 
concert with the enemy. 

Jarras himself was evidently a straightforward soldier, fond of his 
country and longing for action. His story is apt to be tedious and 


1 Souvenirs du Général Jarras, Major:Générul de VArmée du Rhin. Publiés par 
Madame Jarras. Paris: Librairie Plon. E.-Plon, Nourrit & Cie. 1892. 
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plaintive, but it must be remembered that the provocation was great. 
The book shows no great grasp of the war as a whole, or of its 
political bearings; but it justifies the sentence passed later on Bazaine, 
who, from unworthy motives, lost every opportunity of action, and 
bore his responsibility so ill, while he tried to shift it on to others. 
General Jarras does not seek to explain the political instability 
which made such conduct possible; he merely gives a minute account, 
which, though dull in itself, is useful in helping us to form general 
conclusions. 

The third and enlarged edition of Mr. Jennings’ Anecdotal History 
of the British Parliament? requires but few words of welcome. 
Although we might reasonably complain of the use of the word 
“ British ” in connection with a Parliamentary history which begins 
with the Magnum Concilium and the Magna Charta, we are glad to 
find that the book has won for itself a place in the literature of the 
subject it treats of. Nor is this surprising when we discover that 
here we are given in this one volume an account of the rise of 
Parliament and its privileges, the personal anecdotes and episodes 
which form so pleasant a part of its history, together with a selec- 
tion of anecdotes relating to elections, privileges, and the like. The 
book is made yet more complete by having as appendices lists of 
Parliaments, Speakers, and Prime Ministers, and a goodindex. Mr. 
Jennings has chosen his extracts well, and his work will be 
invaluable to the journalist, and at the same time will be of interest 
to the general reader ; nor will it be without use to the more serious 
student of constitutional history. 

The Memoirs of Richard R. Madden, edited by his son, Mr. 
T. More Madden, will be found by many readers to be both useful 
and interesting. By far the most valuable part of the book is that 
which deals with the various incidents in Irish history during the 
last hundred years. Dr, Madden, “a man who loved his country,” 
as he wrote simply for his own epitaph, had peculiar advantages for 
forming opinions on Irish questions, social and political, and to all 
who desire to be well informed on these subjects the present volume 
will prove a most grateful addition to Dr. Madden’s more voluminous 
works published on the same subjects. 

But Dr. Madden was not merely a patriotic Irishman; he had 
travelled widely and observed closely. And in his Memoirs we are 
given the fruits of his travel. We get “ an account of deserts and 
Arabs, Turks and Greeks”; we find a short but interesting criticism 
of the French actor, Talma, with a summary and comparative state- 
ment of his merits. We gain also a glimpse of American society 
during the thirties, and are shown President Jackson quietly smoking 

1 Anecdotal History of the British Parliament. By G. H. Jennings. London: 
Horace Cox, Law Times Office. 1892. 


2 The Memoirs of Richard R. Madden, from 1798 to 1886. Edited by his son, 
T. More Madden. London: Ward & Downey. 1891. 
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in the verandah of the White House. Nor does the interest of the 
book lie wholly in its record of foreign travel. There are letters 
from well-known persons so widely different as Count D’Orsay, 
Thomas Clarkson, and Mr. Gladstone. 

A considerable part of the book is devoted to recollections of the 
anti-slavery movement, including accounts of Spanish slave-dealing 
in Cuba, and of British slave-trade in Africa; and of the many verses 
scattered throughout this volume, many, and perhaps the most 
vigorous, have reference to this subject. But Dr. Madden’s real 
interest was in Ireland. He gives us much information about the 
terrible famine years, and incidentally we discover his very strong 
(and perhaps pardonable) condemnation of Mr. Froude’s method of 
writing history. But on nearly every question touched upon, Dr. 
Madden wrote only when he had original information to impart. 
He was a diligent collector and recorder of details, and knew well 
their value to future historians. We miss, however, with regret, 
details of the common conversation and habits of the genial subject 
of this Memoir, but their omission is due no doubt to the natural 
delicacy of his son, who has done his work as editor so well. An 
index makes the book complete, and easily available for reference. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


By far the best novel we have come across this month is The Poison 
of Asps,' by Mr. R. O. Prowse. It is a tragedy, entirely unsen- 
sational, but yet deeply touching, wrought out by the tittle-tattle 
and intolerance of a small English country town, impatient of any 
appearance of nonconformity to its own narrow standards and rules 
of life. The author thoroughly knows the tone and calibre of the 
society he undertakes to depict, and he portrays it without caricature, 
rarely with bitterness, rather with a slightly contemptuous indulgence. 
The victims are all three, more or less, noble and striking characters— 
dmes élite, to use the hackneyed but expressive French phrase— 
and they are very skilfully presented. It is a quiet, almost an 
eventless, book, but it abounds in deep human interest. The 
writing is much above the average, and the whole texture of the 
thought, apart from the story or the delineation of character, is 
exceptionally fine and close. 

The position of Mr. Maaerten Maaertens’ as an English novelist 
is now firmly established. His case is very singular, almost unex- 


* The Poison of Asps. By R. Orton Prowse. London: Methuen & Co. 1892. 
- " Question of Taste. A Novel. By Maaerten Maaertens. London: Heinemann.’ 
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ampled. A Dutch novelist, painting Dutch life as none but a native, 
and at the same time a man of great ability, could paint it, yet 
writing his stories in English, and in such English as few English 
writers can command, is surely something of a phenomenon. When 
we reviewed Zhe Sin of Joost Avelingh last year, we at once recog- 
nised that we had before us something far removed from the many 
ebscure works by authors unknown, often deservedly, beyond the 
narrow limits of their own native lands, which are from time to 
time presented to the British public as priceless trowvailles. Mr. 
Maaertens is a novelist who deserves, and is sure to obtain, European 
oelebrity. Among ourselves, he must be placed in the front rank, 
whether he is judged by style, or by the interest of his stories, and 
the truth and humour of his characterisation. 4 Question of Taste 
does not, perhaps, as a story, possess quite so much vivid interest as 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh. It is lighter and less dramatic, in the 
French sense of the term. But it is capital reading, full of keen 
observation of human nature, of satire, pointed but not bitter, of 
quiet humour, and of incidental revelations of national traits and 
manners, 

Mr. M. C. Salaman’s little sketches of sundry types of women' 
are marked by a certain cleverness, and are written in a kindly 
spirit. He seems, from his “ preamble,” as he chooses to call his 
preface, to be of the same opinion as “poor Yorick”—that a man 
is never seen at his best, except when he is in love—an opinion for 
which there is a good deal to be said. A certain recherche and 
pretiosity of expression rather mars Mr. Salaman’s style; but we 
have a notion—a mere guess formed solely on internal evidence— 
that some allowance must be made on the score of youth. 

We are quite willing to believe that M. Gouin’s novel mode of 
Teaching and Studying Foreign Languages* may be a vast improve- 
ment upon the established methods, which are discredited by the 
miserable results obtained from them, both here and in France. 
Strictly speaking, however, it is more within our province to criticise 
his manner of setting forth his system in the book before us than to 
pronounce upon the merits of the system itself, of which M. Gouin, 
who by its means has gained such a knowledge of the German 
language as to be appointed ‘“ Professeur d’Allemand a Il’Kcole 
Supérieure Arago,” must needs be a more competent judge than we 
ean pretend to be. The manner of his exposition seems to us to be 
very faulty. It is too long, too wordy, too much given to hark back 
to “ first principles,” which, after all, are by no means so absolutely 
fixed as to be beyond question. In short, there is so much useless 


1 Woman—through a Man’s Eyeglass. By Malcolm C. Salaman. With Illustrations 
by Dudley Hardy. London: Heinemann. 1892. 

2 The Art of Teaching and Studying Languages. By Francois Gouin. Translated 
from the French by Howard Swan and Victor Bétis. London: George Philip & Son. 
1892. 
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verbiage and irrelevant declamation that it is difficult to extract the 
exact details of the system, which are really all one wants to know. 
However, by careful reading and judicious “skipping,” combined 
with some little knowledge and considerable interest in the art of 
learning foreign tongues, we have succeeded in extracting from M. 
Gouin’s 396 pages the kernel, which might easily have been com- 
presed into a tenth of that number. But, as we cannot devote 
thirty-six pages of Tae WESTMINSTER REvIEW to M. Gouin, we will 
confine ourselves to giving (for what it is worth) our estimate of the 
value of his linguistic discovery, certainly not undervalued either 
by himself or his translators. It appears, then, to us that though the 
learned professor (in M. Gouin’s case the words are no mere empty 
form) contemns Ollendorff, wherein we are not disposed to differ 
from him, his own system is decidedly Ollendorffian ; it has much 
of the same cut-and-dried, mechanical—one might almost say auto- 
matic—methods which have often been ridiculed in Ollendorff. You 
adjust the mechanism, put in the necessary pabulum—say a Fable of 
Lafontaine—and the machine turns out a certain number of verbs, 
variously inflected, a few familiar turns of phrase, and a quota of 
useful names of things. All of these the student has to commit 
to memory, to write out, and to work up into new forms, like the 
pieces of a Chinese puzzle. It is a plan, no doubt, that will teach 
French (or German, as the case may be), will teach it, perhaps, to 
many, but not, we are assured, to all. No routine system is elastic 
enough for that. If we had to give a recipe for the acquisition of 
any foreign language, we should say: Take up your residence where 
it is spoken, put yourself in the hands of a competent professor, and, 
above all, let him be one who cannot speak your own language. It is 
surprising how soon you will be able to follow his instruction 
delivered in the very language you wish to learn. As soon as 
possible begin to converse with him, no matter how haltingly ; and, 
as your stock of words increases, talk to every one who will talk with 
you. Finally, read nothing, except in the language you are trying 
to acquire, and speak not a word of your native tongue. Before 
long you will cease to translate what you are going to say. You 
will ¢hink in the new medium, and then the victory is won. Before 
all things, avoid translation ; though universally practised, it is the 
worst means of learning a language. We are far from asserting 
that the method here sketched is infallible, but we believe that, if 
it fails, all others will. 

The Columbus of Literatwre’ is another of Mr. Wigston’s laborious 
but vain attempts to prove that Bacon wrote Shakespeare. To make 
the farce complete, it only remains for some ingenious person to 
discover that Shakespeare, en revanche, wrote Bacon. It seems to 


1 The Columbus of Literature; or, Bacon’s New World of Sciences. By W. F.C. — 
Wigston. London: Kegan Paul & Co. : 
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us that the only real use of Mr. Wigston’s handsome, well-printed 
volume is that it is a sort of ‘‘ object-lesson,” a reminder that learn- 
ing, ingenuity, and untiring industry are of no avail without some 
slight measure of common sense to direct them. 

Of the reprint of Mr. George Meredith’s Tragic Comedians! we 
have not a word to say, beyond announcing its publication. ‘“ Davus 
sum, non (idipus.” We have no skill in riddles, and we leave Mr. 
Meredith to the numerous readers who are content to admire with- 
out comprehending. 

Another fashionable ‘‘ Master,” whose subtle perfections we are 
unfortunate enough to be incapable of discerning, is Henrik Ibsen.’ 
On this question we have already so uncompromisingly stated our 
views that it would be idle, and indeed ungracious, to reiterate 
them now. Still we must admit that either Mr. Wilson is more 
successful in translation than his predecessors, or that what we ven- 
ture to regard as Herr Ibsen’s defects are less marked in his 
“dramatic poem ” than in his plays. 

We beg to acknowledge The Biglow Papers by James Russell 
Lowell, with a Prefatory Note by Ernest Rhys (London: W. Scott). 

The volume of Essays which Sir H. Maxwell publishes under the 
title of Meridiana* is, like most volumes of essays nowadays, a 
reprint of magazine articles. All those in the present volume 
appeared originally in Blackwood, with the exception of one from 
The Nineteenth Century. They are good articles, as well worth 
preserving as literature usually so ephemeral in spirit and intention 
can aspire to be, but they do not call for any especial comment. 

In many respects John Webb's End * is like all tales. of Australian 
bush-life. Without scenes of perilous adventure, introduced for 
dramatic effect, the record of bush-life would be too dreary and 
monotonous to make a readable story. But, besides the usual stock 
incidents, there is in “ John Webb’s ” life and death a sort of fateful, 
passionate intensity, which gives the book a distinct cachet of its own. 

In Fool’s Paradise® is somehow unlike the ordinary run of con- 
temporary novels. ‘The life and manners it depicts, even down to 
the fashions in dress and in slang, are absolutely those of to-day. 
But its spirit—its maniére l'envisager la vie—belong to a time long 
past. Its tone is light-hearted, happy-go-lucky, in a certain degree 
rollicking. The opening chapters, especially, remind one rather of 
some of Lever’s novels, or even, with a difference, of Tom and Jerry, 
than of current English fiction, where there is almost always some 


1 The Tragic Comedians : a Study in a well-known Story. By George Meredith. 
Revised and corrected by the Author. London; Ward & Lock. 1892. 

2 Brand: a Dramatic Poem. By Henrik Ibsen. Translated into English by 
William Wilson. London: Methuen & Co. 1891. 

3 Meridiana : Noontide Essays. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart.,M.P. Edinburgh : 
Blackwood & Sons. 

+ John Webb's End: Australian Bush Life. By Francis Adams. London: Eden 
Remington &Co. 1891. 

5 In Fool’s Paradise. By H. B. Finlay Knight. London: Ward & Downey. 1892.. 
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attempt at teaching, some pretence, however hollow, of ‘ thought- 
fulness,” We by no means object to this departure from the tacitly 
accepted standards of the day; on the contrary, we have found con- 
siderable entertainment in Mr. Finlay Knight’s modern version of 
Life in London. The desperate expedients to which impecunious 
bachelors, living in chambers, and but slightly addicted to self-denial, 
are reduced, are amusingly, and we have little doubt faithfully, painted. 
What contributes to give the book an old-world air, is that it gives 
a detailed account of two or three fistic encounters, for which Mr. 
Knight makes no pretence, as would most of his contemporaries, of 
apologising. One is really a fight en régle, with seconds, and in it 
both the hero and his chronicler acquit themselves manfully, if not 
altogether ‘‘ according to knowledge.” Through all, there runs a 
humble and rather pitiful little love-story, with which we have less 
sympathy than with any other phase of the narrative; for it could 
but end in miserable disillusion, or be cut short by death. The 
author has chosen the second alternative, and the Fool’s Paradise ends 
abruptly, in the death of the poor, ignorant, adoring girl, to whom 
it has been the one bright reality of life. 




















WILL GREAT BRITAIN RETURN TO 
PROTECTION ? 


AGITATION is the order of the present day. From a variety of causes 
men and women all over the world show a desire to place their 
opinions before the public, and to explain their reasons for holding 
the views which they desire to inculcate upon the minds of the 
public generally. Loud discussion is prevalent, because the free- 
dom of the press, together with a general liking for information, 
renders the quick circulation of personal convictions a comparatively 
easy process. There is, in addition, a genuine increase of enthu- 
siasm in reference to such reforms as affect the well-being of the 
community at large, and individuals devote their time more 
frequently and more heartily than they ever did before to the con- 
sideration of such questions as are brought under their notice. 

Whether weak or powerful, the custom of the age is to put con- 
viction to the test of public ordeal ; hardly a question exists without 
its office, committee, literature, and secretary. These accessories do 
much to make trivialities appear important, and among the innumer- 
able societies, leagues, and associations formed iu consequence of the 
prevailing appetite for agitation, many represent matters of only 
secondary importance, and die a natural death after a limited period 
of existence. 

Upon the other hand, some of the questions thus brought forward 
are really momentous and of vital importance, affecting the interests, 
the position, and the comforts of the whole community. Whatever 
may be the drawbacks of the agitating method of modern reform, 
it certainly possesses some very decided advantages; the many 
speedily obtain the thoughts of the few, and the lazy or ignorant 
persons who would otherwise exist as opinionless nonentities have, 
involuntarily, a share of responsibility thrust upon them. The law of 
the survival of the fittest holds good in regard to agitations as well as 
elsewhere, and the benefit derived from the development of necessary 
reforms into permanent institutions entirely outweighs any small 
amount of injury created by the waste of energy expended in the 
attempted promotion of ends which are not for the public welfare, 
and which the majority of the population does not desire to attain. 
One of the most important societies ever established in Great Britain 
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was the Anti-Corn Law League, founded in 1838 and dissolved in 
1846, in consequence of the objects for which it was founded—the 
abolition of the policy of Protection generally, and the admission of 
foreign grain into Great Britain without duty in particular—having 
been carried out. In its stead we have the Cobden Club, an insti- 
tution which continues to distribute Free Trade literature, and to 
keep up, as far as may be necessary, the good work inaugurated by 
Messrs. Cobden and Bright. 

Since 1846, then, the fiscal policy of the United Kingdom has 
been that of Free Trade, by which is meant an absence of Protec- 
tionist tariffs upon imports. It is true that duties for revenue 
purposes are still exacted upon certain luxuries brought into the 
country, but in cases where similar commodities are manufactured 
at home, the domestic article pays, through the Inland Revenue, the 
same proportion of tax as is contributed by the importations from 
abroad. 

Among the commodities not produced in the country, and still 
taxed for revenue purposes, there are three which cannot any longer 
be described as luxuries, and which every follower of the late Mr. 
Cobden should endeavour to place upon the free list, the necessary 
revenue being obtained by such direct taxes as may be required. I 
allude, of course, to tea, coffee, and cocoa, concerning which the 
following figures will convey some interesting information. It 
should be observed that the tax is calculated upon the weight, and 
not according to the value, the result being an injustice to the 
purchaser of the cheap article, who contributes as much to the 
revenue upon a pound purchase at one shilling as is paid by the 
buyer of a like quantity at three times the price. 


Quantity imported for home Consumption per 
consumption in 1891. Duty. head of population. 


Tea . . . . 202,456,837 lbs. sie 4d. per lb. ies Over 5} lbs.’ 


(261,093 cwts. = ) 148. per cwt. raw 
Coffee * | 29,242,416 Ibs. | {34 per lb, tetany Over 2 of a lb. 


Cocoa . . . 21,601,825 lbs. .- 1d, per lb. .. About ¢ of alb. 


With the removal of the tariff upon these beverages, one of which 
is consumed at breakfast by each of us, the Englishman will be able 
to boast that no necessity of life is taxed, even for the purpose of 
paying the expenses of governing his country. 

In 1881 a new league was brought into existence with a great 
flourish of trumpets. Its first public meeting was held at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, and it was named, somewhat bombasti- 
cally, the “‘ National Fair Trade League.” The originators of this 
society were Mr. Lloyd, banker, of Birmingham; Mr. Lister (now 
Lord Masham), of Bradford ; Sir Henry Mitchell, also of Bradford ; 
and Mr. Pryor, a London brewer. These gentlemen established a 
journal called Fair Trade and an office in Cockspur Street. The 
former has ceased to be published, but the Post Office Directory is 
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still adorned with the name of the latter. Although this organisa- 
tion has ceased to be very active, it would be well to glance at the 
programme which it advocates, and to observe the care with which 
a number of its originators attempted to revive the old policy of 
Protection under a new name. Some of them, however—probably 
those who were young and inexperienced—openly advised the voters 
of the country to return to what Mr. Bright described as ‘the 
benighted ignorance of forty years ago,” as will be seen by the 
following extract from an article in the Nineteenth Century of 
August 1881, by Sir Edward Sullivan, carefully timed to appear 
simultaneously with the first public meeting of the League : 

“ My confidence is most absolute that when the nation realises its 
true industrial position, and common sense has removed the question 
from the arena of party politics, the demand throughout the country 
from almost every class for a return to Protection will be irresistible.” 

The programme was as follows :— 

1. To place a duty upon articles of food from foreign 
countries, the same being admitted free from all parts of the 
British Empire which are prepared to accept British manufac- 
tures in “reasonably free exchange.” Imports of raw material 
for manufacturing purposes to be admitted free from all countries 
in order to enable English manufacturers to compete success- 
fully in the sale of their goods. 

2. To impose import duties upon the manufactures of foreign 
countries which are unwilling to accept those of the United 
Kingdom in “ fair exchange.” 

That this programme of disguised Protection did not meet with 
the approval of the voters at the General Election of 1885 is now 
simply a matter of history. After this appeal to the country the 
Liberal party—a party composed exclusively of Free-traders—found 
itself in power with a majority of over eighty; two of the most 
prominent apostles of the new fiscal creed—Messrs. Lowther and 
Ecroyd—having been, according to an editorial in the Times 
(November 30, 1885), “driven into parliamentary exile due to 
gross economic error.” 

Since the appeal to the country in 1886 the Conservatives have 
held the reins of Government, yet no change has taken place in the 
fiscal policy of the country, under the name of either Reciprocity or 
Retaliation, although the fair-traders must be well aware that any 
such step must most assuredly come, if it can be expected at all, 
from the party of which Lord Salisbury is the leader. 

The Fair Trade League having become dormant, if not moribund, 
a new Protectionist organisation has appeared upon the scene. The 
godfather of the latest arrival is Mr. Howard Vincent, who has 
made a trip round the world for the purpose of impressing his views 
upon the inhabitants of the colonies. 
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The United Empire Trade League suggests that, in consideration 
of Great Britain placing a tax upon imports from foreign countries, 
the colonies shall, in return, admit goods coming from the United 
Kingdom upon better terms than those imported from countries 
which are not portions of the British Empire. 

It will be observed that the Fair Trade programme of admitting 
raw materials free in order to make manufacturing as cheap as 
possible, while taxing food from Protectionist countries, has been 
abandoned, the scheme propounded by Mr. Vincent being that of a 
Customs Union between Great Britain and her colonies. The 
explanation of the change of programme is not difficult to find ; 
the fair-traders professed to believe that a duty upon foreign wheat 
would not add to the price of it, but the farmers seemed unable to 
understand how they would benefit unless an advance in price took 
place. The artisans, also, failed to realise why, if raw material was 
to be admitted free in order to keep down the cost of manufacturing, 
food could be taxed without raising the price to those who must buy 
it. The fact is, however, that a duty upon any article of food which 
may be brought into the country because it is required would be so 
much added to the cost of the article. The argument that the tax 
would not increase the price of the grain because the countries 
which sell it only export their surplus stocks, is clearly not valid. 
Exactly the same influences are at work to induce foreign countries 
to export their food as their other commodities. If dearer food 
means higher wages, England’s foreign trade in manufactured 
goods would be injured, as the only method by which British manu- 
factures can be sold abroad is by the production of a better and 
cheaper article than can be produced elsewhere. If, upon the other 
hand, more expensive food will not increase the rate of wages, what. 
benefit can possibly be derived by the working classes ? 

Before examining the programme of the United Empire Trade 
League it is desirable to state a few unvarnished facts in order to 
explain the attachment of the people of the British Isles to the 
principles of free trade. 

In 1842 the population of England and Wales was 16,130,326, 
and the number of paupers (indoor and out) was 1,429,089. In 
1891 the population had increased to 29,001,018, but the number of 
paupers had decreased to 780,457. In 1817 wheat averaged 94s, 4d. 
per quarter, and the assessment to the poor-rate in England and 
Wales amounted to £9,000,000, the population being then about 
12,000,000. In 1891 the average price of English wheat was 
32s, 7d., and the assessment to the poor had declined to £8,000,000, 
notwithstanding the great increase in the population. In 1820 
the price of wheat fell to 67s. 10d. per quarter, and in 1822 to 
43s. 4d., the assessment to the poor being then reduced to £6,898,000. - 
During this year a Parliamentary Committee was appointed to 
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inquire into the cause of the widely prevalent distress. At this 
time the Corn Laws were in full force, and the price fixed by law 
for importing grain was 80s. per quarter. 

The following extract is taken from we Diary of Mr. Greville, 
Clerk of the Council to George IV. and William IV., dated January 
17, 1830: “The country gentlemen are beginning to arrive (in 
London), and they all tell the same story as to the universally pre- 
vailing distress, and the certainty of things becoming much worse ; 
of the failure of rents all over England, and the necessity of some 
decisive measures, or the prospects of general ruin.” From 1839 to 
1841 wheat averaged 67s. per quarter, and the results were as 
follows : 

In Stockport one-half of the factories were closed ; the poor-rate 
was 10s. in the pound, and 3000 houses were unoccupied. In 
Sheffield and Leeds 20,000 persons were dependent upon parochial 
assistance for the barest necessities of life. 

In 1840 Lord John Russell told the House of Commons that the 
condition of the people was worse than that of the negroes in the 
West Indies. 

In Bolton, in 1841, the poor-rate was over £6000, Out of fifty 
factories, thirty were closed, and at least 5000 operatives were with- 
out the means of existence. In Glasgow, in 1842, 12,000 of the 
inhabitants were in receipt of relief. 

In that year the reports of the factory inspectors showed that 
10 per cent. of the cotton and 12 per cent. of the woollen mills 
were idle, and that of the remainder only one-fourth were working 
full time. Is it possible that any person exists who, after considera- 
tion of the above facts, regrets the repeal of the Corn Laws? Is 
it not evident that, but for the system of free ports, starvation might 
have come upon Great Britain at any time during the past forty-five 
years? The great policy of free trade has deeply impressed the 
working classes, who thoroughly understand that the only portion 
of the community which could by any possibility benefit by a return 
to Protection would be the landlords, who might be able to extract 
higher rents from their tenants. And even that would be but 
transitory, as a return for even five years to the old system of taxa- 
tion of imports would be very likely to produce results such as 
existed prior to 1846, a state of things which would cause millions 
of taxpayers to protest in a manner sufficiently forcible to drive any 
Government from office. 

The policy of free trade, however, was never expected to be a 
cure for all the evils which flesh is heir to,and no reasonable man would 
be sanguine enough or foolish enough to imagine that it could be. 
Since 1846 distress and depression of trade, as well as panics in the 
money market, have all been felt, but there has never been anything 

approaching a famine of bread, nor a condition of universal misery 
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in any way resembling that which had occurred over and over again 
during the existence of the Corn Laws. The direct effect of the 
wonderful labours of Messrs. Cobden, Bright, and Villiers was that 
bread has become abundant in quantity, good in quality, and cheaper 
than before; the indirect result has been to multiply employment 
at better wages than under the old state of things. 

As our Protectionist friends are never tired of reminding us that 
the system of Protection produces high wages, and that an increase 
in the cost of food would mean an advance in wages, it may be well 
to point out, that in Europe, while the longest hours for work and 
the lowest wages are to be found in Protectionist countries, the 
shortest hours and the highest wages exist in free-trading Britain. 

In the United States the abundance of fertile land and the 
scarcity of labourers (twenty to the square mile, compared with 320 
in the United Kingdom) cause wages to be higher than in England. 
Ample evidence of the oft-repeated truism that the cost of labour, 
like that of every other saleable article, is governed entirely by the 
laws of suppy and demand, and is utterly unconnected with Protec- 
tion, is to be found in the fact, that in the United States the farm- 
labourers earn double the wages of the English farm-labourers, yet 
the Americans can neither protect the sale of their grain in the 
British market, nor can they obtain for it a price approaching that 
paid for a similar article produced in the United Kingdom. In this 
connection, as authority for my statement, that Protection does not: 
produce high wages, I make an extract from a speech delivered by 
Mr. Cobden in February 1844 : 

“T state it most emphatically as a truth, that for the last twenty 
years, whenever corn has been cheap, wages have been high in 
Lancashire ; and on the other hand, when bread has been dear, wages 
have been greatly reduced.” 

That trade in Great Britain is far from brisk cannot be denied. 
Prices are, generally speaking, low and profits are small. Is 
England being beaten in the markets of the world? Are other 
nations supplying, not only themselves, but other countries as well, 
while British trade is gradually becoming less, or is the United 
Kingdom holding her own in the struggle for commercial supremacy ? 

The following is the total amount of British exports, every tenth 
year from 1840 to 1880, and every year since : 


TOTAL EXPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 
(EXCLUSIVE OF BULLION AND SPECIE.) 


1840 . ° -  £62,000,000 1884 . ° - £295,967,583 
1850 . . . 70,000,000 1885 . . - 271,440,973 
1860 . . + 164,521,351 1886 . ° - 268,959,463 
1870 . ° . 244,080,577 1887 . ° - 281,262,885: 
1880 . . - 286,405,466 1888 . . . 298,577,541 
1881 . ° - 297,082,775 . 689°. ° - 315,592,679 
1882 . . - 806,660,714 1890 . . . 828,252,118 
1883 . 305,437,070 1891 309,068,866 





Prior to 1860 the figures cannot be absclately relied sipot. 
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The large amount of exports in 1890 was due to the expectation 
of the McKinley Tariff, ‘which came into force in October 1890, 
prior to which the American market was loaded with British 
manufactures. This exceptionally large export was due to an 
abnormal condition of affairs, and in 1891 the natural reaction took 
place. The extra demand ceased, as might have been expected. 
England being the greatest producer of manufactured goods, the 
demand for English goods in the United States was great, and the 
preparations for it were equally great. When the relapse came, 
after the McKinley Bill came into force, Great Britain felt it very 
severely, but a careful examination of the commercial position of 
the country will show that no cause for special anxiety exists as to 
her supremacy as a manufacturing nation. It will be seen that in 
the eleven years from 1880 to 1891 there has been a normal increase 
in exports of twenty-three millions sterling. 

The following figures give the exports of British goods to the 
principal foreign countries and British possessions in the years 1880 
and 1890. To every country an increase has taken place, with the 
exceptions of Russia and British North America. If the increase 
in values are not as large as, might be desired, it must be remembered 
that lower prices have prevailed, and consequently the increase in 
quantity of exports has been considerable. Britain has not been 
beaten by opponents who have supplanted her ; no other country has 
obtained the trade. The people abroad are either supplying them- 
selves or doing without the goods: 


EXPORTS OF BRITISH PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES. 
(RE-EXPORTS NOT INCLUDED.) 


To Foreign Countries. 1880. 1890. 
United States . f - £30,885,871 ...  £32,068,128 
Germany . : ° ° 16,943,700 eae 19,293,626 
France ‘ ° . . 15,594,499 dae 16,567,927 
Holland . ° ° ‘ 9,246,682 — 10,121,160 
ees eS 7,952,226... 5,751,601 
Turkey er F A 6,765,966 a 6,722,061 
Brazil . R ‘ ‘ ; 6,681,726 a 7,458,628 
Belgium . F 4 ; 5,796,024 a 7,638,712 
i en 5,064,308  ... 7,638,712 
ie «¢ «¢ ¢ 2 5,432,908  ... 7,757,862 
Spain . ‘ ‘ : ‘ 3,430,777 a 4,999,705 
Japan. ‘ : 3,290,906 sti 4,018,793 
Argentine Republic . ° 2 "450, 576 8, ‘416, 112 

(No other foreign country over £4,000,000 in 1890.) 

To British Possessions. 1880. 1890. 
India . ‘ ° . . £30,451,314 ... £33,641,001 
Australasia ‘ ‘ 16,930,935 a 23,066,004 
British North America ‘ 7,708,870 o08 7,225,911 
South Africa . i ° 6,629,780 on 9,128,164 


(No other dependency over £3,000,000 in 1890.) 


The most serious feature of the depression of trade in the United 
Kingdom is the condition of agriculture. The loss occasioned by 
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frequent bad harvests is very large, and the community is many 
millions poorer in consequence. The result, as far as manufactures 
are concerned, is a decided decrease in the demand for goods in the 
home market. The Protectionist portion of the community suggests, 
as a remedy for agricultural depression, a return to the policy of 
taxing imported food, forgetting that fine weather, without which 
no satisfactory grain crops can be produced, is not obtainable by Act 
of Parliament. The Fair Trade party also ignores the depression of 
agriculture, and recklessly asserts that Britain is being driven out 
of foreign markets by the competition of other nations. In reality 
the loss caused by the failure of crops is far more serious than the 
competition of other nations in manufactured articles. But the 
competition amongst British manufacturers must not be lost sight of ; 
prices have been so cut that profits are small, and this has necessarily 
reduced the purchasing power of merchants generally. As a conse- 
quence, tradesmen find a falling-off in their business ; they are unable 
to purchase as much as formerly, and thus the depression in the end 
reaches every class of the community. What the remedy for 
agricultural stagnation may be is outside the scope of this article. 
The land laws need further reformation, and landowners cannot 
expect to retard such reforms as are required by agitating for a 
duty upon foreign grain. The abolition of the tithe-rent charge, 
which is at present paid by the landlord after being added to the 
rent of the tenant, is a form of relief which may be expected 
within a comparatively small number of years. As I have already 
stated, an artificial increase in the price of food, even if it caused 
wages to rise, would not have a beneficial effect upon the condition 
of the working classes, because the cost of manufacturing would be 
added to, and Britain would be no longer able to compete in the 
markets of the world. 

Our Protectionist friends are seriously alarmed when they see that 
the imports to the United Kingdom exceed the exports. In other 
words, they are unable to understand how a country can be in a 
prosperous condition if it receives more goods than it sends out. 
They inform us that the British nation is buying more than it is 
selling, and that the country is impoverishing itself to pay for goods 
purchased from foreigners. The United Kingdom certainly imports 
more than she exports; but this is not by any means a sign of decay. 
Indeed, if a country in the position of Great Britain exported more 
than she imported there would then be serious ground for anxiety. 

The imports to the United Kingdom are made up of goods in 
payment of goods exported ; goods in payment of freight carried in 
British ships; goods in payment of interest upon foreign invest- 
ments; goods in payment of profits made by British merchants 
having establishments in foreign countries. 

One result of Britain’s Free Trade policy is that she is the largest 
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shipowner in the world, at least one-half of the world’s shipping 
trade being in the hands of British vessel-owners. The earnings of 
these vessels were estimated by the eminent statistician, Mr. Giffen, 
ten years ago, to amount to £60,000,000 per annum. A small 
portion of this amount will be spent at foreign ports in repairs, 
food, harbour dues, &c., but the greater part of it will be brought 
to England in the form of goods. 

The Income Tax returns for last year show that British capitalists 
received about £52,000,000 as interest upon their investments in 
foreign and colonial Government bonds, railway stocks, and other 
securities. 

These two items—the earnings of the ships and the interest upon 
foreign investments—are liabilities which those countries who owe 
them must pay before they can buy any goods from Great Britain, 
unless they increase their debt. The goods they send in payment 
of these two liabilities are purchases for which the United Kingdom 
has not, of course, to make any further payment. Therefore, in 
estimating the amount of imports for which payment must be made 
in money, goods, or securities, these two amounts, as well as the 
profits made by commercial houses having foreign branches, must 
be deducted from the total imports. 

The British. National Trade Balance Sheet for 1891 will then 
stand somewhat as follows : 








Total Import of Merchandise and Produce . £435,691,279 

> . Bullion and Specie . ‘ : 39,591,620 
£475,282,899 

Less Shipping Earnings . F £50,000,000 

» Interest upon Foreign Investments . - 52,000,000 

» Total Exports of Merchandise and Produce 309,069,000 

pe ‘s Ps Bullion and Specie . 37,343,014 


£448,412,014 














£26,870,885 


It will be observed that no allowance has been made for the profits 
made by English merchants having branch houses abroad, nor for 
the increase in the shipping earnings during the last ten years, and 
these two items will account for the balance of £26,870,885 shown 
above. 

If the capital of the British Isles were being drained away it 
could only go out in goods, securities, gold, or silver. It cannot 
have gone out in goods, because the imports have exceeded the ex- 
ports for many years past; it cannot have gone out in bullion or 
specie, because in the five years from 1887 to 1891 the imports of 
these two precious metals have been in excess of the exports to the 

' extent of £12,868,889. Had the capital of the United Kingdom 
been sent away in securities the Income Tax returns would show a 
decrease, the deposits in the savings banks would have been reduced, 
and the investments in railways would not have increased. That 
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none of these disasters have occurred is proved by the following 
figures : 


Amount derived from the Income Tax (6d. in the £) in 1881 . £10,776,000 


” %” ” ” ” ” in 1891 . 13,250,000 
Amount of deposits in Post Office Savings Banks in 1880 . 33,744,637 
in 1891 . 71,608,002 


Amount of capital (paid up) invested in British railways in 1880 745,519,000 
” ” - . " » in 1890 897,472,000 

Mr. Giffen has estimated that in the ten years from 1875 
to 1885 the wealth of the United Kingdom has advanced from 
£8,500,000,000 to £10,000,000,000. If any further proof of the 
increasing wealth of the kingdom be required, it is only necessary 
to look at the price of Consols. When money is scarce, it is dear ; 
when abundant, cheap. In 1880 the average price of 3 per 
cent: Consols was 983; in 1887 the rate of interest was reduced 
to 23 per cent.; yet in 1890 the average price of the stock at this 
low rate of interest was 964. This is conclusive evidence that no 
safe investment for capital on better terms existed elsewhere, other- 
wise it would not have remained invested in Bank of England 
stock upon such poor terms. We may, therefore, feel satisfied that 
trade has not been any better in other countries than in Britain, and 
we may also be sure that no cause for undue alarm exists as long as 
the wealth of the country continues to increase, in spite of the 
so-called “balance of trade” being against the British Isles. 
During the last few years the excess of imports over exports has 
increased very considerably. This is due to the freedom with which 
English people have invested their spare capital in foreign countries, 
especially the United States. During the years 1888 and 1889 
there appeared to be a perfect mania in Britain for the purchase of 
American commercial companies, particularly breweries. The 
additional interest upon these investments would account for the 
increase in the imports, which would have been even larger than 
they are, had not some of the enterprises turned out unprofitably. 

Having now investigated the actual condition of affairs, it is 
desirable to consider the remedy suggested by the society of which 
Mr. Howard Vincent is the guiding spirit. 

The proposition of the United Empire Trade League is, that in 
consideration of the colonies and dependencies admitting British 
goods upon more favourable terms than those imported from foreign | 
countries, the mother country shall, in return, tax all commodities 
which do not come from her own possessions. ‘This is an attempt to 
foster the colonies at the expense of the British consumer ; it is not 
even proposed to admit British goods into the colonies without a 
tariff, but simply to give them some kind of a preference over those 
of other countries. The scheme is, in reality, one of retaliation ; it 
means that as most foreign countries do not admit British goods as 
freely as Great Britain admits theirs, the United Kingdom shall levy 
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a duty upon all goods coming from such foreign countries as exact a 
tariff upon hers. It is worthy of notice that the colonies, which are 
quite as Protectionist as foreign countries, in 1890 took only 
£94,522,469 worth of British exports, while foreign nations took 
£233,729,649 worth. Further, of the total imports to the United 
Kingdom in that year, £96,161,284 worth came from her own 
possessions, and £324,530,783 from other countries. The plan of a 
Customs Union must consequently be one of sentiment rather than 
of practical advantage. But as the colonies treat their mother land 
no better than foreigners, why should she give them special advan- 
tages, unless she will herself derive some distinct benefit from sO 
doing ? 

Mr. Vincent’s scheme is based upon the theory that Great Britain 
trades with other countries for their benefit, and not for her own, 
and that if these countries will not benefit her by buying from her, 
she should refuse to admit their goods without exacting a protective 
tariff upon them. This is the doctrine of all Protectionists, and it 
involves their favourite notion, that taxes upon imports are paid by 
the producer. The actual fact, however, is that Britain purchases 
from other countries because she benefits by so doing; she requires 
the commodities, and is anxious to obtain them as cheaply as pos- 
sible. If they will not buy from her when they might do so with 
advantage to themselves, or if they increase the cost of her goods to 
their own consumers, by duties, these are not reasons why she should 
decline to benefit herself by buying from them. If they do not 
regard purchasing in the cheapest market as a favourable circum- 
stance, that is not an argument in support of Britain refusing to do 
so. The Protectionist policy of foreign countries, no doubt, injures 
the trade of British merchants, because it makes the goods so high 
in price that the demand for them is very considerably lessened ; but 
if she abandoned the policy of free ports she would injure herself 
far more than it is in the power of any foreign nation to injure her, 
as I now propose to show. ; 

Great Britain’s imports consist principally of food and raw 
material, as will be seen from the following summary : 


IMPORTS, 1890. 


Animals, living (for food) . , ‘ - £11,216,333 
Articles of Food and Drink (duty free) . é ‘ a 136,422,110 
Ff peinaaee ‘ . é - 26,216,864 

Tobacco (dutiable) . : ‘ . : 3,542,949 
Metals ° ° 23,710,901 
Chemicals, Dye- -stuffs, and Tannery Substances . z 8,190,389 
Oils ° “ “ 6,991,653 
Raw Materials for Manufactures . 2 ° , . 126,865,444 
Manufactured Articles . ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 p 63,218,167 
Miscellaneous Articles . : ‘ J : ; 14,007,676 
Parcel Post . ° ° ° ° ° z 4 A 503,209 





£420,885,695 
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The summary of the exports of British produce in thesame year 
is as follows : 


Animals (living) . . : . . . ° £862,377 
Articles of Food and Drink ‘ : " ° b ‘ 11,258,813 
Raw Materials » ° 21,540,652 
Articles manufactured and partly m manufactured ; ° 228,868,150 
Parcel Post . . ; 3 1,000,593 

£263,530,585 


Re-exports of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manu- } 
factures—total value : Ie eee ae 349,091 


These figures show that while manufactured goods were imported 
to the extent of £63,000,000, they were exported to the value of 
£228,000,000, 

The most ardent advocates of protection must surely admit that 
it would be positive insanity to enter into a war of tariffs with rivals 
whose vuinerability is represented by £63,000,000 worth of goods, 
when Britain’s own position is such that more than three times 
that value in manufactured goods could be attacked. Of this 
£63,000,000 worth of manufactured goods, £13,000,000 represents 
re-exports, so that the actual value of manufactured goods imported 
for home consumption amounted to £50,000,000. 

There is nothing to levy a duty upon which would have any 
influence with any Government, because it must be remembered that 
this £50,000,000 represents imports from all countries. 

That British trade would be brisker if foreign countries would 
admit her goods free is undoubtedly correct, but foreigners fear 
this competition because they are unable te understand that it would 
be to their advantage also, inasmuch as Britain would necessarily 
have to take payment for her manufactures in commodities which 
they produce. 

Suppose Britain said to the United States, “If you do not admit 
our manufactures free we will tax the importation of yours,” the 
natural answer of the American hothouse-nursed producer would 
be, “You take very few manufactured goods from us (£3,000,000 
worth), and we should prefer to lose the sale of this small amount 
rather than allow our manufacturers’ profits to be reduced by the 
free competition of your goods.” Those who suggest that if the 
British Government taxed foreign manufactures the goods would be 
made at home, and both the merchants and the working classes 
would be better off, appear to forget that other countries would 
retaliate by increasing their tariff upon imports from Britain. Itis 
also necessary to bear in mind that the population at home is not 
sufficiently large for an increased demand to compensate for the loss 
of the foreign trade, more especially that of the United States, 
which country is England’s ms customer for manufactured 
goods. 
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The advocates of fiscal federation, however, argue that by the 
adoption of their programme the whole of the colonial trade could 
be obtained. The reply to this is that the mother country already 
possesses the trade of Australasia and South Africa, the exports 
from which amounted to £76,000,000 in 1890. Of this amount 
£26,000,000 represents the trade of the Australian colonies with one 
another. Of the remaining £50,000,000, the exports to the United 
Kingdom amounted to £39,000,000, and only £11,000,000 went to 
other countries. The total imports to these colonies, some 
£82,000,000, consisted of £40,000,000 from the mother country, 
£29,000,000 inter-colonial trade, and only £13,000,000 from foreign 
countries. ; 

But Sir Charles Tupper would be likely to tell us that the whole 
trade of Canada could be obtained by Britain in return for a differ- 
ential tariff in favour of the colonies. Assuming this to be possible, 
it is desirable to ascertain whether the United Kingdom would benefit 
by making a sacrifice for the sake of acquiring the trade of a colony 
with only 5,000,000 inhabitants. 

Putting all foreign countries, except the United States, out of the 
question, it will be seen from the following figures that even if the 
whole trade of Canada were obtained (which is an absurd supposition), 
this would not compensate for the partial loss of the American 
trade. That the United States must of necessity buy less from 
Britain if Britain purchases reduced quantities from her, is a fact 
which cannot be seriously controverted. 


PROSPECTIVE TRADE. 
Total exports from otal imports to 


T 
Canada to ait £25,000,000 { Canada from all } £20,000,000 
countries in 1890 ( countries in 1890 


ACTUALLY EXISTING TRADE. 


Exports from 4 Total imports to the 


United States to 
Great Britain in 
1890 j j 


United States from 


£97,000,000 Great Britain in{ 


£46,000,000 


The imports to the United Kingdom from all the self-governing 
colonies represents but ten per cent. of the total imports, while those 
from foreign countries represent over seventy. The exports of 
British produce and merchandise to foreign countries are sixty-five 
per cent. of the total, those to Britain’s own possessions are only six- 
teen per cent, 

‘It is evident, then, that no possible advantage could be obtained 
by making a bid for the trade of Canada; it is equally clear that the 
South African and Australian colonies have, as it is, no trade worth 
mentioning with any countries except their mother land. That 
India and the other dependencies are under the control of the 
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Imperial Parliament, and are, as the result, Free-traders, is, I 
presume, known even to the advocates of a Customs Union. 
Assuming, for the sake of argument, that Britain refused to take 
manufactured goods or natural products from countries which now 
send them in payment of goods purchased, those nations would be 
compelled to buy less. The actual supply of gold is limited; very 
few countries produce this precious metal, which can only be obtained 
in exchange for goods, and as Britain can obtain it quite as cheaply 
as any other country, it pays foreigners best to send their goods 
direct to England. Any method which would make British manu- 
factures more expensive to other nations would increase the pro- 
bability of England being undersold by competitors, and although the 
price of goods in cash might appear low, any restriction upon the 
form of payment would make the cost dear to the purchasers. 
Trade is, in reality, only barter, and England’s Free Trade policy 
enables her to accept payment in whatever commodities her customers 
abroad can most conveniently dispose of. Retaliation against the 
United States is often suggested, because the Republic places heavy 
duties upon British manufactures, while the United Kingdom admits 
free American commodities of all classes. There are, however, two 
reasons why this suggestion cannot be carried out. The chief one 
is, that the American people are such large buyers of British manu- 
factures that England cannot afford to lose their trade, however 
badly they may treat her. The second is, that very few manufactured 
articles are sent to England from the land of the stars and stripes. 
The policy of taxing food I have already dealt with. The following 
abstract, taken from the United States Government returns for the 
year ending June 30, 1891, gives approximately the exports from 
that country to the British Isles : 
Fod. . . «. «  « $192,500,000 = £38,500,000 
Raw Materials . . . . 225,000,000 = 45,000,000 


Manufactures . , ‘ : 13,000,000 = 2,600,000 
Sundries . ' 7 15,500,000 = 3,100,000 


The facts and figures I have given in reference to Britain’s small 
import and enormous export of manufactures are sufficient to demon- 
strate the utter uselessness of the suggestion made by Lord Salisbury 
at Hastings last May, of taxing silks, laces, and other articles of 
luxury. As Britain’s total import of manufactures from the United 
States only amounted to £2,600,000 in 1890, the largest single item 
being under £600,000, it is absurd to suppose that the Americans 
could be induced to lower their tariff by retaliation upon the part pf 
the United Kingdom in reference to manufactured goods. Further,the 
manufacturers of the United States, having very little sale for their 
products outside their own country, would be quite pleased to see 
their goods excluded from Britain, if only their own Government 
would do its best to destroy the competition of the English manu- 
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facturers by placing prohibitive duties upon imports. In a few words, 
then, no effective pressure can be brought to bear either upon the 
United States, or upon any other foreign nation, unless duties are 
placed upon provisions and raw materials. It seems almost needless 
to remark that the life of progress, and of trade generally, is compe- 
tition. - Without it England would very quickly be left behind in her 
foreign trade, upon which her commercial existence depends. Nor is 
this the only objection to the system of Protection; every trade 
would imagine that its prosperity could be increased, if disastrous 
foreign competition were removed. Incessant appeals for Protec- 
tive tariffs would reach the Government, and the jobbery and wire- 
pulling that would ensue would result in scandals such as are happily 
unknown in England to-day, but which, if once started, might rival 
the disgraceful corruption which has made the names of the Protec- 
tionist politicians of Canada stink in the nostrils of honourable men. 

If there is to be Protection, to be logical it must be general, and 
every import, from wheat to worsted, must be taxed, and until the 
country is ready for this—a retrogression which I venture to predict 
no man will live to see—manufacturers must use their energy to- 
wards giving their artisans additional technical training ; they must 
also pay greater attention to style and finish than to simple quantity. 

The Protectionists’ model of prosperity is the American Republic, 
but its success has, in reality, been in spite of Protection, and not 
in consequence of it. The wealth of the States is due to the cotton 
fields, and the enormous tracts of grazing and grain-producing land, 
as well as to the minerals, which exist in unlimited quantities. With 
such magnificent natural resources, the American continent—the 
United States and Canada—ought to have long since outstripped 
every competitor. Protection, however, has so dwarfed the growth 
of both countries that Canada does not even retain in the colony her 
natural increase of population, and the United States would be com- 
paratively unknown as a trading nation were it not for the export, 
in British ships, of food and raw material. Notwithstanding the 
wonderful natural advantages, the population nearly double that of 
the British Isles, equal in skill and ingenuity to any other race with 
coal and iron—in fact, almost all raw materials upon the spot—the 
United States exports about £34,000,000 worth of manufactured 
goods, while the United Kingdom exports £228,000,000. 

England sends three thousand miles for raw cotton to manufacture, 
and for provisions upon which to feed her artisans. When the goods 
are manufactured she sells them to every country in the world, in- 
cluding those from which she imported the raw material. 

The Americans only keep the low-priced English goods out of 
their markets by imposing heavy tariffs upon them, and even such 
monstrosities as the McKinley Act do not prevent the sale of 
British high-class goods to the people who produced the raw material 
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from which they are made. Outside the United States, where free 
competition exists, American trade is anything but extensive. 

The commercial world has been passing through a period of severe 
depression : which country has suffered the least, the over-coddled 
United States, or the free-trade United Kingdom ? 

Mr. Charles Stewart Smith, President of the New York Chamber 
of Commerce—a Protectionist, be it remembered—writing upon the 
prospects of trade in the North American Review last November, 
makes the following statements as to the three staple industries in 
his country : 

1. “The average price for cotton fabrics for the past six months 
has been the lowest known in the history of the United States, even 
in the times of exceptional panic or depression. 

2. ** The woollen and worsted industry of this country has been 
less uniformly successful, and has experienced far more fluctuations 
during the past twenty years than the cotton industry, and this has 
been mainly due to the tariff and its interpretation. 

3. “The iron industry has felt more severely the depression of 
last spring and the fall of prices than most other trades.” 

Of what advantage has Protection been to Italy in this time of 
depression? This country may well be cited as an example of the 
disastrous results of a highly protective tariff, because in 1887 
increased taxes upon imports were resorted to. Between 1878 and 
1886, with a low tariff, her exports showed a slow but regular 
increase. In 1887 the authors of the additional duties asserted that 
their policy would be of immense benefit to the community. The 
opponents of the change, who considered that there was too much 
taxation already, insisted that the augmented duties would diminish 
trade and hinder the progress of the country. The following table 
amply demonstrates the accuracy of their prophecy : 

1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 
Lire. Lire. Lire. Lire. Lire. 
Imports—1,458,243,889 1,604,947,273 1,174,601,582 1,391,154,246 1,319,638,433 
Exports—1,028,231,726 1,002,136,762 891,934,539 950,645,760 895,945,253 
(One lire = 94d.) 


Compare Free Trade New South Wales with Protectionist Victoria, 
both colonies having populations of one million one hundred thousand. 
The following statistics of exports will remove any doubt as to which 
of the two is the more prosperous ; 


EXPORTS. 
Victoria. New South Wales. 
1887 . e ° - £11,351,000 ee +». £18,521,000 
1888 . ° ° . 13,853,000 aang son 20,920,000 
1889 . e ° ° 12,734,000 oe sus $23,294,000 
1890 . e e ° 13,266,000 ore bas 22,045,000 


However prohibitory a tariff may appear to be, it can neither | 
exclude the importation of commodities from other countries, nor can 
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it prevent a decrease in exports when all the world is depressed. 
Those who sell must buy, and vice versé ; this is a law of inter- 
national trade from which no deviation can occur. 

The prosperity of a nation depends to some extent upon the 
natural advantages which the country possesses. It also depends 
upon the way in which the inhabitants avail themselves of those 
advantages. The people of the United States are beginning to 
develop the products of their country, which in many respects are 
superior to those of Great Britain, with a determination such as 
Americans only are likely to display. As a result, competition is 
becoming more severe every day, and should the Democratic party 
be successful at the Presidential election in November, the tariff 
barriers will in all probability be considerably reduced, and the 
rivalry between the Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack will 
become keener in the markets of the world than it ever has been 
before. 

If England is to hold her own, she must not cripple herself by 
increasing the cost of food, raw material, or any necessity of life. 
Her fiscal policy must be that of free ports, in order to enable her 
manufacturers to buy in the cheapest markets, whatever her com- 
petitors may think fit to do. Progress and freedom must be her 
watchwords; progress in technical education, industry and ingenuity, 
freedom in the sale and tenure of land, in education, and in all 
matters connected with religion. With “advancement and reform” 
as her motto, a prosperous future for our beloved mother country is 


assured, 
LAWRENCE IRWELL. 


VoL. 138.—No. 4. 








POETRY AND PESSIMISM. 


In the mind of a student of humanity, if he be also a reader of books, 
intellectual problems are apt to crystallise around individual person- 
alities. A single poet, a single novelist, comes to stand to him for 
a whole complex of thought, a web of vague ideas and tendencies 
which are elsewhere, as we say, in the air, but which first become 
palpable when compelled by an artist’s hand into the rigidity of the 
written word. This is especially the case with poets, for poetry, by 
its very nature, strikes to the heart of things and sets them before 
us in their naked essence, stripping away the vesture of irrelevant 
detail that, in the novel no less than in life, often veils and obscures 
them. It is by its poignancy, its directness of presentment, that 
poetry claims to be, as a medium of ideas, what Aristotle called it, 
most akin to philosophy. 

The analysis, for example, of modern pessimism can scarcely be 
dissociated from the study of that gifted writer whose work it 
permeates and informs, Amy Levy. Two little volumes of her poems, 
in a dainty green-and-white binding, lie on my table, and have fasci-~ 
nated me for hours together, Vividly personal as they are, the pent- 
up sufferings of hundreds of souls throb through them, launching one 
on wide seas of melancholy speculation. Of Amy Levy’s short and 
sad life I have no knowledge. She was, it would seem, by birth a 
Jewess, but one for whom the faith of her fathers had become an 
impossible thing. Gifted with brilliant intellectual powers, she spent 
a short time as a student at Cambridge, and then entered upon the 
perilous ways of literary life. It was not long before success appeared 
to be within her reach, but she was not destined to reap the fruition 
of it. A haunting shadow had fallen upon her path; she came to 
find the burden of life intolerable; and while still a girl was con- 
tented to yield up her share therein. Throughout all her work, prose 
and poetry alike, hand in hand with a sincere devotion to art, there 
runs a note of invincible sadness. 

Such is the dominant impression that one gets from reading these 
volumes. Looked at purely as literature, they have a remarkable 
charm. ‘They possess all the subtle workmanship, the delicacy of 
finish, the innumerable scholarly touches, which are so characteristic 
of the minor verse of our day. If they are somewhat full of echoes, 
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there also they do not stand alone. But far beyond their merely 
artistic value, is their interest as the record of a soul. They are, 
indeed, a human document at least as rich with suggestion as the 
much discussed diary of Marie Bashkirtseff. And a document, one 
would think, far more legible ; for Marie, even in her most secret 
moments, was always and inevitably a poseuse, whereas Amy Levy 
is throughout absolutely genuine and sincere. How could it be 
otherwise? Utterly disenchanted with the world, why should she 
try to keep up a brave show before it? Her verse mirrors her 
thought, and its leit-moti/, recurring with constant sad iteration, is 
the consciousness of pain. ; 

I suppose that the philosophical attitudes which we call optimism 
and pessimism are generally less the result of mental conviction than 
of individual temperament. They are moods, not.systems. Life in 
itself is iridescent with pleasure and pain: to one the richer hues, 
the lurking purples and leaping crimsons alone are visible ; another 
is spiritually colour-blind, and can see only the browns and drabs, . 
the dusky shadows and more sombre depths of existence. Person-- 
ality is a selective force, choosing from the vast mass of what is, by 
some subtle magnetism, just those elements which are most akin to 
its own nature. For all who attract pleasure, life is a triumph; for 
the rest, a pilgrimage. ‘This, no doubt, has been a universal law, 
no less true when the world seemed vanity to the author of Ecclesiastes, 
than it is now. ‘Yet it will hardly be denied that, for whatever 
cause, pessimism is in an especial degree characteristic of our own 
time and our own stage of development. 

Our splendid literature is invested with melancholy. Tennyson 
and Browning, indeed, are optimists, but their optimism is grave, 
not buoyant; they walk by faith, not by sight. Browning twists 
an assurance for the future out of the failures of the present, 
while Tennyson, in no less doubtful a strain, bids us “‘ stretch lame: 
hands of faith” to a dimly felt Providence, and “ faintly trust the- 
larger hope.” So, too, with the rest. George Meredith saves him-- 
self from pessimism by a strong will and an austere philosophy. 
Matthew Arnold and A. H. Clough are openly and profoundly 
despondent ; for them the light of the past is quenched, the future- 
is beset with clouds; they are for ever ‘ wandering between two 
worlds, one dead, the other powerless to be born.” Even in the 
Neo-Romantic poets, who least express the spirit of their age, the 
same tone may be discerned. Rossetti, though a lover, walked in 
Willow-wood all the days of his life. Morris, in youth, sought a 
refuge from the century’s stress in the groves of an earthly Paradise, 
a dream-world of Greek and northern and medieval legend. But 
his attempt was not all a success: the blitheness of Hellas was 
beyond recapture; the violin-note of modern feeling rang incon- 
gruously through Arcadia, and in the end— 
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‘he could not keep, 
For that a shadow lour’d on the fields, 
Here with the shepherds and the silly sheep.” 


He translated his ideals from the past to the future, and the “idle 
singer of an empty day ” became the busy herald of a visionary hope. 
And if this sadness haunts the great poets of the age, still more is 
it noticeable in the lesser singers. Look at the pages of Mr. Miles’s 
Poets and Poetry of the Century. There is a literature surcharged 
with tears, whose sure touch is on the pathetic, whose lyre sounds 
in groves that are shaded by cypresses and poplars, among roses that 
weep their petals. 

When one turns from letters, the reflex of life, to life itself, the 
outlook is equally drear. We moderns find the world a very serious 
matter. Fifty years of individualism, of free thought, and unre- 
stricted competition, have bitten their mark deep into our civilisation. 
The suffering which inevitably accompanies the struggle for existence 
is not less, but greater, for organisms upon a high level of self-con- 
sciousness. Flesh is ever but a transparent veil to spirit, and of 
this suffering we bear the plain sign upon our brows. It needs no 
wide knowledge of art to realise that the faces which Gainsborough 
painted differ notably in character and expression from those which 
fill the walls of a modern picture-gallery. The new type is as 
beautiful perhaps, more deeply intellectual, but certainly far more 
sad. It is scarcely fantastic to suggest that Leonardo’s ironically 
named La Gioconda, an alien to our great-grandmothers, is curiously 
at home among the women of our own generation. By the same spirit 
our philosophy is coloured. Mr. Alexander, in his thoughtful book 
on Moral Order and Moral Progress, has singled out, as a central point 
in current ethical conceptions, the growing sense of the significance 
of pain. Pleasure was the loadstar of the earlier Hedonist ; his modern 
successor, less exigent, would barter hopes of positive felicity to be 
quite sure of escaping suffering. This tendency to dwell on pain 
manifests itself among many whoare by no means Hedonists. In it 
are rooted both strong and weak elements in our social organisation, 
the self-sacrifice of genuine philanthropy, as well as the excesses of 
sentimental humanitarianism. 

It is difficult to analyse the causes which have made pain and 
pessimism so aggressive nowadays. Perhaps they are not really new 
dwellers among us, but only now for the first time becoming articulate, 
after long silent years in the heart of humanity. Partly they may 
be the outcome of fundamental changes in the religious consciousness. 
I do not mean the spread of unorthodoxy, but the disappearance of 
what George Eliot called ‘“ other-worldliness,” that facile optimism 
which held this world as a vale of tears, to be compensated for by 
an eternity of pleasures in thenext. More and more the conception 
that ‘‘I myself am heaven and hell,” with all that it implies, is 
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coming to be a fixed and abiding mode of belief. In part, also, a 
reason may be found in the intensity of our intellectual life, in the 
constant feverish speculation, the besetting desire to know. Weare 
“ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” Only the superficial, 
the unreflecting, can dare to echo in all soberness the famous words 
of Mr. Pole; ‘* No one has said the world’s a jolly world so often as 
Ihave. It’s jolly!” Given a temperament exceptionally sensitive 
to pain, and set in a modern environment, the result will be yet 
farther conditioned by individual characteristics. In the sympathetic, 
for whom the sufferings of others are no less real, no less vivid than 
their own, it will generally be devotion, in some one of its many forms, 
to the cause of humanity. In the self-centred, who have no safety- 
valve, it can hardly be other than a life of brooding misery. And 
such a life, faithfully presented, one would think, but at any rate 
with poignancy, is revealed to us in these poems of Amy Levy’s. 
On opening them one’s eye falls upon some such passage as this, 
lines in which the stored-up bitterness of the heart seems forcing 
itself into expression : 
EPITAPH 


ON A COMMONPLACE PERSON WHO DIED IN BED. 


“This is the end of him, here he lies : 
The dust in his throat, the worm in his eyes, 
The mould in his mouth, the turf on his breast ; 
This is the end of him, this is best. 
He will never lie on his couch awake, 
Wide-eyed, tearless, till dim daybreak ; 
Never again will he smile and smile, 
When his heart is breaking all the while ; 
He will never stretch out his hands in vain, 
Groping and groping—never again ; 
Never ask for bread, get a stone instead, 
Never pretend that the stone is bread ; 
Never sway’and sway ’twixt the false and true, 
Weighing and noting the long hours through ; 
Never ache and ache with the choked-up sighs : 
This is the end of him—here he lies,” 


One turns instinctively to the portrait facing the title-page to see 
what manner of woman she was who could write thus, but the 
secret is hardly revealed. There is a face of no special beauty, the 
brow and eyes burdened with a weight of thought, the lips set as 
if in some reticence of sorrow. Baffled rather than satisfied, one 
goes back to the poems, anxious if possible to win the mystery from 
themselves. They are not many. A few lyrics and fragmentary 
snatches of verse, and a Browningesque monologue, A Minor Poet, 
clearly in some measure autobiographical. Brief as these records 
are, it is yet possible to decipher in them some image of the 
personality by which they were dictated. Amy Levy was in her 
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way a passionate idealist. She entered upon life full of hope and 
strength and self-confidence, conscious of unbounded capacities for 
happiness and intensely eager to realise them. In the person of the 
Minor Poet she cries: 

“T want all, all; 


I’ve appetite for all: I want the best, 
Love, beauty, sunlight, nameless joy of life.” 


Moreover, she was modern to the core, keen in relish of the pleasures 
of zsthetic and philosophical speculation ; sensitive, as only moderns 
can be, to the thousand charms and phases of Nature, in her infinite 
variety ; blessed with rich potentialities for friendship and love; 
thirsting, like Tennyson’s Ulysses, to “drink life to the lees.” But 
it is part of the irony of things that those who have most power to 
enjoy are often those whom joy visits most rarely. Little by little, 
disillusion crept upon her; overlooked by love, cheated in friendship 
by death and misprision, she discovered in girlhood that the universe 
was hollow, and life, for her at least, “a circle of pain,” more terrible 
than death itself, although, or perhaps because, death bore no promise 
of a hereafter. As her capacity for joy had been deep, so her actual 
sufferings were intense ; they find some expression in these volumes, 
with their pitiful mottoes from Omar Khayyam, filled with poems of 
which each is a wail, only more penetrating for the artistic charm which 
makes of it a carven shrine for grief. The keynote of them all is 
struck in a half-serious, half-ironic imitation of Swinburne, by the 
lines : 


“Tam I—just a Pulse of Pain—I am I, that is all I know. 
For Life, and the sickness of Life, and Death, and desire to die : 
They have passed away like the smoke, here is nothing but Pain and I.” 


And this dominant sense of a besetting personal pain is never far 
away, coming at last to bear the aspect of a fate, disastrous to all 
hope and all effort, a watcher at the threshold, of whose presence 
she is ever conscious, with bitterness, or with resignation, or with a 
half surprise, all alike unavailing. Desolation and solitude add a 
pang: 
“‘ The people take the thing of course, 
They marvel not to see 


This strange unnatural divorce 
Betwixt delight and me.” 


Only most rarely, in the swing of a waltz, in some spiritual day of 
April or Midsummer, in the presence of an elect soul, does a moment 
of gladness come to her; never is it more than a moment, and in 
most of her moods, even the intimations of beauty, moral and 
physical, are powerless. They speak to a deaf ear, and the heart 
regardeth them not: 
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“Is it so much of the gods that I pray ? 
Sure craved man never so slight a boon! 
To be glad and glad in my heart one day— 
One perfect day of the perfect June. 
# * % * 
“*T would hold my life as a thing of worth; 
Pour praise to the gods for a precious thing. 
Lo! June in her fairness is on the earth, 
And never a joy does the niggard bring.” 


More cruel than all else is the contrast between what is and what 
might have been, between the aspiring idealism of the past and the 
sorry levels of the present. This is the burden of a striking little 
poem called The Old House : ; 


“ In through the porch and up the silent stair ; 
Little is changed, I know so well the ways; 
Here the dead came to meet me, it was there 
The dream was dreamed in unforgotten days. 


“ But who is this that hurries on before, 
A flitting shade the brooding shades among ? 
She turned—I saw her face—O God, it wore 
The face I used to wear when I was young. 
“T thought my spirit and my heart were turned 
To deadness ; dead the pangs that agonise. 
The old grief springs to choke me—I am shamed 
Before that little ghost with eager eyes. 


“ O turn away, let her not see, not know! 
How should she bear it, how should understand 2? 
O hasten down the stairway, haste and go, 
And leave her dreaming in the silent land.” 


Among thoughts such as these it is only natural that the image 
of death, in its varied aspects, should be a familiar visitant, present- 
ing itself now as a strong deliverer, now as a terrible veiled shape, 
inscrutable, and therefore to be feared. As a matter of theory, 
Amy Levy in her strenuous rejection of the religious standpoint can 
only look upon death as the goal of existence and ultimate barrier 
between human souls. And so, when one whom she had loved 
passes away, the blank sense of loss is unrelieved by any hope. 
Every link is shattered : 


‘“‘ There is no more to be done, 
Nothing beneath the sun. 
All the long ages through 
Nothing—by me for you. 


“ Alls done with utterly, 
All’s done with. Death to me 
Was ever death indeed : 
To me no kindly creed 


“ Consolatory was given 
You were of earth, not heaven.” 
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This for her friends. But for herself death seems all the more 
a gracious thing in its finality, Annihilation might yield a rest 
unknown to sentience ; the whirl of life might vanish for ever in a 
“ poppied sleep.” The thought of death makes strange disturbance 
in her heart, becoming at last an imperious summons not to be dis- 
regarded. It obtrudes itself, in unexpected places, at inappropriate 
moments, striking across every vein of reflection with ironic self- 
assertiveness, waiting at the close of every avenue of conversation. 
‘It is so long gone by, and yet 
How clearly now I see it all! 


The glimmer of your cigarette, 
The little chamber, narrow and tall, 


“ Perseus, your picture in its frame 
(How near they seem and yet how far !) 
The blaze of kindled logs : the flame 
Of tulips in a mighty jar. 


“‘ Florence and Spring-time: surely each 
Glad thing unto the spirit saith, 
Why did you lead me in your speech 

To these dark mysteries of death ?” 


And so the days pass by, and life becomes more intolerable, and the 
thought of the end more alluring, until the second volume of poems— 
of which, the publishers tell us, the proofs were corrected by the 
author about a week before ber death—closes upon the ominous 
words : 

“On me the cloud descends.” 


The first effect of such a record as this upon the mind is purely 
an emotional one. ‘Sunt lacrime rerum et mentem mortalia 
tangunt.” The pity, the infinite pity of it, resists all attempts to 
draw amoral. But before long the inevitable problem asserts itself. 
What help is there? By what philosophy, what direction of will 
is a soul smitten with this welt-schmerz, this modern disease of 
pessimism, to shake off the paralysis, and get back into touch with 
the normal and saner aspect of things? Many answers have been 
given and merit consideration; but it must frankly be admitted 
that they are none of them very cogent. Theories that challenge 
refutation when set forth in an essay or from the pulpit have a 
terrible way of shrivelling up and ceasing to convince when brought 
face to face with the concrete facts of an individual’ human life. 
Ideals are so often ineffectual from the mere lack of dynamic force. 
To the present difficulty both the moral philosopher and the plain 
man, influenced more or less consciously by centuries of Christian 
tradition, would probably offer the same very obvious reply. 
Pessimism, they would say, is rooted in self-absorption. Constant 
inward gazing upon the bare self can only beget a sense of emptiness 
and vanity. Fruition, and happiness therewith, can alone be attained 
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by contact with the other than self, by entering into some form of 
sympathetic union with the universal life wherein each person is only 
aunit. And this is perfectly true, as an ethical maxim. But it 
does not meet the case of those who have not the gift of sympathy. 
‘“‘He that loseth his soul, the same shall find it.” But there are 
those whose temperament does not permit them for one instant to 
lose their souls. Take Miss Levy. What are the ways by which 
the individual mingles with the universal? Love, Friendship, 
Religion, the passion of Art, the passiun of Humanity. For her, it 
would seem, all these avenues were irretrievably closed. Friendship 
and love she had grasped at, but they had proved bitter and elusive— 
apples of Sodom in the mouth. Religion she held an unmeaning 
thing. ‘‘ Both for me and you, you know,” she cries, “ there’s no 
Above and no Below.” Hers indeed was the saddest of all spiritual 
states upon the earth, that of an awakened Israelite, cheated of the 
hope of Israel. So, too, with Art: once she might have striven to 
find a vocation in some mode of creative effort; but little by little 
her early ambitions had been nipped by achilling sense of impotence, 
until all faculty of absorbing herself in them was gone. There 
remains the service of Humanity, in which, no doubt, under its 
various forms, many have fotnd the consolation for which they had 
sounded the depths of their own personality invain. Yet one reads 
a confession in A Minor Poet, which shows how little this could ever 
have appealed to her : 
‘‘ Then, again, 

‘The common good,’ and still ‘ the common good,’ 

And what a small thing was our joy or grief 

When weighed with that of thousands. Gentle Tom, 

But you might wag your philosophic tongue 

From morn till eve, and still the thing’s the same, 

I am myself, as each man is himself— 

Feels his own pain, joys his own joy and loves 

With his own love, no other’s. Friend, the world 

Is but one man: one man is but the world. 

And I am I, and you are Tom, that bleeds 

When needles prick your flesh (mark, yours not mine). 

I must confess it ; I can feel the pulse 

A-beating at my heart, yet never knew 

The throb of cosmic pulses. I lament 

The death of youth’s ideal in my heart ; 


And, to be honest, never yet rejoiced 
In the world’s progress—scarce indeed discerned.” 


Ah no! it is idle to preach philanthropy to those who have not 
the genius for sympathy. At bottom it is a matter of temperament. 
“We are as the Fates make us.” In spite of all gospels, the self- 
centred will be self-centred still to the end of time, and must spin 
their threads of interest from within, or not at all. And on this 
rock of the essential difference between centripetal and centrifugal 
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natures, the Christian answer to the pessimistic problem necessarily 
founders. 

The neo-paganism of the nineteenth century has also attempted 
its answers to this same problem. In the end these reduce them- 
selves more or less directly to the idea of harmony with Nature. All 
alike preach self-surrender, acceptance of the inevitable, and a 
strenuous cultivation of the consciousness that only by his attempt to 
transcend Nature, and to live his life on another plane than hers, 
does man vex and fret himself away. One side of this philosophy 
addresses itself to the emotional correspondences between Nature and 
man. Nature is the universal Mother, the infinite comforter, con- 
soling her lovers with subtle spells of forest and cloud and meadow, 
yielding to whoso will take it the cup of Lethe, the soporific that lulls 
doubt and destroys sorrow. It is in Wordsworth that this teaching 
first became articulate, and in virtue of it he has been enabled to 
dominate a whole century of poetry. It is the burden of his most 
inspired moods, of Lucy, of the lines on Tintern Abbey, of the Ode 
on Immortality. Matthew Arnold, with his accurate critical instinct 
in such matters, has touched this central point in Wordsworth’s 
attitude to life and has in some measure learnt the lesson of it. 

“He found us when the age had bound 
Our souls in its benumbing round ; 
He spoke and loosed our heart in tears. 
He laid us as we lay at birth 
On the cool flowery lap of earth. 
Smiles broke from us and we had ease ; 
The hills were round us, and the breeze 
Went o’er the sunlit fields again ; 
Our foreheads felt the wind and rain, 
Our youth returned, for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely furl’d, 
The freshness of the early world.” 


Transfigured and stamped with the impress of a wayward genius, 
the same ruling ideal appears in the Nature-poetry of George 
Meredith. For him the man who has attained is Melampus, the 
eyes open and ears unsealed for every secret of bird and beast and 
flower, in whom insight has been born of love. 


“ Through love exceeding a simple love of the things 
That glide in grasses and rubble of woody wreck.” 


Only in the ‘‘ Woods of Westermain” may the riddle of life be read. 
Those who can walk there undismayed find all the joys of life and lose 
its hungers. Beauty and the meaning of beauty, passion and the 
seeds of passion, are made manifest to them; they become inter- 
preters and know themselves “ kin of the rose” and of all delicious 
things. But not for every one is such transfiguration possible: it 
is reserved for those of a right heart and a right temper, those who 
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are by nature “servile to all the skyey influences,” who can give an 
absolute confidence, an absolute self-surrender. At a single hint of 
mistrust, the spell of the woods is broken, terrible shapes possess 
them. 


“‘ Thousand eyeballs under hoods 
Have you by the hair!” 


And this is why, for all its magic, the Nature-philosophy is no 
panacea against pessimism. Like the ethical gospel, it is only true 
for certain temperaments that have already a faculty of detachment 
from self, and can greet the physician in his own spirit. And such 
are not the stuff of which pessimists are made. Those on whom the 
burden of the world presses most heavily are yet most strongly 
drawn to it; they are linked to it for ever with adamantine fetters. 
So it was with Amy Levy. The peace of Nature was to her merely 
an Arcadia, a languid bower of bliss, impotent to satisfy her restless 
perturbed spirit. ‘‘ Fain would I bide,” she moans, among the 
lavender and lilies of a summer garden— 


‘“‘ Fain would I bide, but ever in the distance 
A ceaseless voice is sounding clear and low: 
The city calls,me with her old persistence, 
The city calls me—I arise and go. 


“‘Of gentler souls this fragrant peace is guerdon ; 
For me, the roar and hurry of the town, 
Wherein more lightly seems to press the burden 
Of individual life that weighs me down.” 


But there is another aspect of the neo-pagan creed, Stoic rather 
than Epicurean, in which the harmony to be set up between Nature 
and man finds a basis not in the emotions, but in the intellect. Of 
this, too, Meredith in certain moods is the best representative. He 
conceives of life as a constant struggle between natural law rigid 
and invincible and the idealism which strives to overleap law. So 
long as the unequal battle lasts, the issue for the idealist must be 
disastrous, tragic alternately and comic. Only when man wins 
himself “more brain,” and by coming to understand the laws of 
Nature comes also willingly to submit to them, can he look for any 
semblance of happiness. But rarely will he bring himself to this. 
Love, for example, will yearn for immortality, forgetful that change 
is the one fixed principle in things, although the annual process of 
the seasons might so easily have taught the lesson : 


“¢T play for Seasons, not Eternities !’ 
Says Nature, laughing on her way. ‘So must 
All those whose stake is nothing more than dust.’ 
And lo, she wins, and of her harmonies 
She is full sure! Upon her dying rose 
She drops a look of fondness, and goes by, 
Scarce any retrospection in her eye ; 
For she the laws of growth most deeply knows, 
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Whose hands bear here a seed-bag, there an urn. 
Pledged she herself to aught, ’twould mark her end! 
This lesson of our only visible friend 

Can we not teach our foolish hearts to learn?” 

And then, like all philosophers sooner or later, Meredith points 
us to the flaw in his own doctrine. The idealist cannot accept law ; 
he would not be an idealist if he could. Emotion, after all, is the 
strongest thing in man. ‘Theories cannot quell it, nor syllogisms 
subdue. From the ruins of them it arises craving and unassuaged. 


“ Yes! yes !—but oh, our human rose is fair. 
Surpassingly ! Lose calmly Love’s great bliss, 
When the renewed for ever of a kiss 
Sounds through the listless hurricane of hair.” 


Christianity, then, and paganism alike attempt to provide the 
pessimist with an antidote against his secret sickness, nor can either 
claim to have effected a cure. One last alternative remains, that 
‘which Cato gave and Addison approved.” Is the remedy for life 
to be found in the will not to live, the high goal of man’s hopes 
and possibilities to be reached in his annihilation? Such, no doubt, 
is the official teaching of pessimism. And some such dream haunts 
line after line cf Miss Levy’s verse. But to defer the difficulty is 
not to solve it. Long ago a great dramatist taught us that in the 
supreme creation which has tasked the wits of three centuries. To 
Hamlet, most modern of Elizabethans, the pessimist problem 
presented itself. He, too, looked lovingly upon the white poppy of 
death. ‘Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished.” And yet 
the thought of what might be beyond stayed his hand. Let us not 
be too hasty to ring down the curtain, for how if the gods do not 
applaud? Better to wait and strive and, if it may be, pray; for 
what is, is, and not even Zeus, as Agathon tells us, can make it as 
though it were not. It were idle to suppose that the razor’s edge 
or a drop of dark liquid in a phial could erase the past, or cut the 
thread of continuity with the future. And the pity of it is that in 
her strong moments Amy Levy knew this well. How should the 
argument against suicide be better put than in the farewell words of 
Tom Leigh over the deathbed of the Minor Poet: 


‘“‘ Nay, I had deemed him more philosopher ; 
For did he think by this one paltry deed 
To cut the throat of circumstance, and snep 
The chain which binds all being.” 


E. K. CHAMBERS. 





MANUAL TRAINING: A PASTIME 
FOR BOYS. 


StRIPPED of faddism, the cry which has been raised in this country 
during the last few years for technical education and manual 
training may be defined as the expression of a desire that a more 
practical turn should be given to our national system of education. 

In response to this demand various systems of manual training 
have been put forward and well ventilated by discussions, articles, 
and official minutes, and some have been adopted. 

It is now quite time managers and teachers made up their minds 
what one system they will adopt, that it may be recommended at 
any rate as the basis upon which a reasonable system of manual 
training may be built. 

In doing this, it may be assumed that they have profited by past 
experience. 

Having seen its evil, they will not adopt a system similar to that 
known as “ payment by results,” nor will they fall into the error of 
stereotyping their course, 

Manual training is not a subject to be “ got up” in a given time 
either by teachers or children ; obtaining a certificate must not be 
considered the acme in this subject. 

Examinations, tests, prizes, exhibitions, &c., can do very little 
for the boy, and, should they be adopted as a goal, manual training, 
as a training for the mind, will fail in its purpose altogether. 

Teachers and managers must be prepared to approach manual 
training from an entirely new standpoint. Children and teachers 
alike will require a great deal of patience extended towards them 
because of the novelty of the subject. 

No doubt the book-work foundation of many handicrafts has 
already been laid by the ordinary elementary school curriculum. 
Boys are taught the elements of drawing, mechanics, chemistry, and 
physics. But that branch of education which teaches them how to 
apply this knowledge is at present absent from the elementary school 
course. Indeed, it is generally regarded as a waste of time to 
introduce it at all, because, under the present regulations, such 
instruction does not produce results on the examination day. 

For some years past various independent means have been adopted 
to endeavour to supply this much needed connecting link between 
elementary school education and the real business of life. 
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Art classes, polytechnics, classes in wood carving, modelling in 
clay, sléjd classes, and classes under the direction of the City Guilds 
and the School Board for London, all have that end in view. 

The very marked success which has attended these efforts is very 
encouraging and very instructive. 

Necessarily their effect comes too late in a boy’s life to be of 
great use in moulding his character, and further, their influence 
only reaches a few of the best spirits, and stimulates their already 
awakened minds to increased effort. 

Until some system of manual training is engrafted as part of our 
national system, the great majority of our youths will never realise 
the benefit of this practical education. This of necessity can only 
be attained by organised national effort on the part of teachers, 
managers, and Education Department alike. Plans and schemes 
which look well on paper, exhibitions of work, public distributions 
of prizes, and the various other supports on which these “ unofficial ” 
systems must rely, are, after all, but transitory in their effect upon 
the boy. All in combination will not produce in the average youth 
those habits of accuracy and steady perseverance which alone will 
enable him in after life to overcome difficulties, and to plod on day 
and night with his work. 

The inculcation of such habits should form the largest factor in 
his education, and no artificial stimulants can do away with its 
necessity. 

The triumph of brain over matter, the persistence with which he 
is to compel the material before him to take the form his brain has 
already conceived, must be the result of habit; habit built up by 
countless acts of individual effort, repeated day by day, year by year, 
with the single end in view of doing the best work. 

We look to a carefully graduated system of manual training to 
develop this habit in the schoolboy of to-day. 

But in order to be successful the workshop must become a veri- 
table kindergarten—a playground for him, in which we let his 
abilities have free run, Every opportunity must be given to develop 
them on natural lines. Above all, we must not force or hurry him, 
or seek to prepare him for any particular examination, 

“ But,” say the elementary teachers, “ you will have no tangible 
result. You will get nothing done by this method.” We grant 
we shall get no result such as a newly appointed inspector’s assistant 
(ex-assistant-master perhaps) can report upon in a few minutes. 

But the true educator will have seen a much more real result in 
the gleam of delight in the boy’s eye as angle after angle was proved 
exactly equal to the drawing, as plane surface with plane surface 
coincided, or as joint with joint fitted exactly. The true teacher is 
always willing to wait for the harvest till the end of the year; he is 
content to see progress being made which he knows cannot be tested 
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by any cut-and-dried official test, but which is none the less real, 
and which has the inestimable advantage of being built up by mental 
effort upon a foundation which is lasting, because it is natural. 
Now, looking at what has been done in the past, we find that 
English boys have always developed those pastimes most successfully 
in which their freedom of action has been most brought into play. 
Cricket, football, gymnastics, cycling, rowing, swimming, and even 
walking and running, may be mentioned as pastimes which have 
developed on this account. It has been well said that the lives of 
not a few of the greatest engineers and inventors the world has 
ever seen show that their peculiar genius was first roused to activity 
by their having access in boyhood’s play-hours to tools and a 
workshop. 

In the press, too, we have lately had the cricket-ground spoken 
of as the training school for the army. We all know the famous 
allusion to the playgrounds of Eton and Harrow. 

Then what we wish to see is the manual training class made a 
playground for the English mechanic of the future. If he is to 
maintain the industrial supremacy of England, he must throw aside 
the rule of thumb methods his forefathers adopted, and proceed to 
work on the thoughtful scientific foundation laid in his school life. 

We must, therefore, have such a system grafted on to our national 
system of education as shall ensure to the majority of boys of to-day 
that this thoughtful scientific foundation is well laid. 

Further, it must be a system of ‘making with a purpose” suffi- 
ciently interesting to arouse them to set about it with that true 
English pluck and perseverance which they display in their sports 
and pastimes. We must reach their hearts and use their brains, 
and under this ‘‘ dual control” the history of the past will repeat 
itself in the famous industrial records of the future. 

Let us consider, then, upon what principles such a system should 
be built. 

Firstly, in all cases the “‘ why and wherefore ” of the object must 
be fully explained, and drawings must be made by the boy himself. 

Secondly, he must be shown how beautifully the principles of 
mechanics enter into the construction of the tools he uses and into 
the construction of the objects of common life. 

Thirdly, he should begin by using a few tools and rough pieces 
of wood. Out of these he should construct objects according to 
drawings already made, 

Fourthly, let him finish an article himself; point out to him any 
little inaccuracies, and then let him improve thereon. 

Fifthly, he should be taught from the first to utilise waste. 

We have mentioned wood as the material used, because it is cheap 
and easily worked up, but the principles equally apply whether iron, 
brass, wire, clay, or any other material be employed. 
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We venture to think that such a system, while based on scientific 
principles, will be nothing more than organised play. 

Once having grasped these principles, the list of objects to be 
made is a matter of detail, and with a few tools a boy can set 
about this “‘ making with a purpose” at home almost as well as at 
school. 

Not so with some of the elaborate systems already put forward in 
this country. 

Many tools, good, prepared wood, and all kinds of artificial aids 
and appliances seem essential parts of these systems. The result of 
their adoption is that the poor boy who on leaving school spends a 
few shillings in buying a plane and a tenon saw and begins with a 
piece of a tea box to form a bracket, finds difficulties to overcome 
which he never before experienced because now he has lost his 
artificial supports. 

The reason of this failure under these systems does not seem far 
to seek. The aim of the organisers seems largely to be to prepare 
for exhibitions, examinations, &c.; in short, to procure good results 
in a short time. 

But surely one aim at least in all true education must be to fore- 
stall and provide against the difficulties of common life. Surround- 
inga boy with many appliances which he will never be able to 
obtain when he leaves the school workshop, is decidedly a worse 
policy than allowing him to experience the common difficulties of 
life when and where he can best be instructed in battling with 
them. 

Granted the teacher has not so much to show and may be looked 
upon as unsuccessful: this is typical of the dangerous error which 
has been made in attempting to pay for education on results that 
can be easily tabulated; and we fear this policy is being pursued, 
perhaps unconsciously, in developing this manual training, and 
therefore we utter this note of warning. © 

Teachers largely are to blame that the system of ‘‘ payments by 
results” has so long obtained. They have outbidden each other in 
the matter of high percentage until nothing but 100 per cent. is 
considered creditable—a result absolutely incompatible with true 
education. 

We appeal to managers and teachers alike to exercise a little 
self-denial, and to let this new plant have fresh air in which to 
grow. Let manual training become a pastime among boys; let its 
progress be natural, and let the principles of true education so much 
boasted of, but so little known inside an elementary school to-day, 
have full scope in the workshop in developing the hand, the eye, 
and the mind of the present generation, and postpone judgment as 
to results for some time to come. We feel sure in after years 
they will reap a much more lasting.reward than the few words of 
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public approbation meted out to them at an examination of to-day. 
Let them in this subject at least manfully and boldly declare for the 
true educational method against the false gilded sham they know 
has been palmed off on us for the last twenty years or so. 

Such a collection of honest British work as was lately displayed 
at Carpenters’ Hall, or as that which has just been re-opened at 
South Kensington Museum, should give all Englishmen courage to 
face this difficulty. We know our national life has been crippled 
by our pandering to the cry for cheapness. But the vitality of the 
nation has not wholly been crushed, There is excellent work— 
work performed for its own sake—being done and to be done in 
England still. Wedo not want any false results to tell us this, 
and we who know the British boy know well that properly 
stimulated, properly guided, and properly handled, he will still hold 
his own against the foreigner at least as far as genuine work is 
concerned. We want him to have a fair chance in his education. 
Let him have the best systematic course we can devise which shall 
interest him by its novelty, shall appeal to him by its usefulness, 
shall attract him by its connection with his studies, and while 
leading him from strength to strength shall have for him all the 
pleasure, all the exercise, ndy, all the excitement of a national 
pastime. 

R. Scorrer. 


VoL. 138.—No, 4. . 














FANCIES CONCERNING THE FUTURE 
STATE. 


HEAVEN took pity on the lovely Mary Lee of Carelha, in Hogg’s 
poem, The Pilgrims of the Sun, when 


‘“‘she grew weary of this world, 
And yearned and pined the next to see,” 


and sent a guide from a far distant land to take her to the place she 
longed after, and show her a glimpse of its delights beforehand. 
Failing such a gratification of our yearnings in that direction, we 
can only fall back on dreams and musings. 

Leigh Hunt, in a spirit of more mundane curiosity than that 
which animated the Ettrick Shepherd’s mystically disposed young 
heroine, regrets that none of the great geniuses has given us his own 


notions of heaven. ‘The hint as to eye having not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor its having entered into the human heart to conceive of 
the divine secret, may have sealed men’s lips. No such restraint, 
however, prevailed with the essayist, whose free-and-easy fancy was 
wont to deal familiarly with any subject; and, as if to set the 
fashion in that sort of speculation (which has since run riot), he pro- 
ceeds to offer his personal ideas on the matter—ideas which, though 
variously, and often with perfect sincerity, put forward, were derived 
rather from the happy-go-lucky optimism of his nature than from 
such hard-won faith as has inspired others, and inclined them to 
take the dreams of their imagination more seriously. 

“Nothing shall persuade us,” he delares, “‘ that Paradise Mount, 
in any pretty village in England, has not another Paradise Mount 
to correspond in some less perishing region, . . . and that we 
shall not all be dining, and drinking tea, and complaining of the 
weather . . . three hundred years hence, in some snug interlunar 
spot, or perhaps in the moon itself, seeing that it is our next visible 
neighbour, and shrewdly suspected of being hill and dale ”—which 
fixing on the moon as the place of our future abode recalls the 
theory of the old lady, the friend of Byron’s mother, as to the spirit’s 
first appointed residence on its release from mortal clay, through - 
which theory the future satirist, then a child in the nursery, took 
his revenge upon her for some imaginary offence: “‘ And when she 
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does die, which I hope will be soon, she firmly believes she will go 
to the moon.” 

What would the old lady, and what would Leigh Hunt have said 
to the more ambitious aspiration, as indulged in by M. Louis Fignier, 
of man’s destination, after he has “traversed the successive stages, 
and rested in the successive stations of his journey through the 
skies,” being none other than the sun—surely a consummation that 
might prove of doubtful attraction to the most ardent sun- 
worshipper. Others, however, before Figuier, have luxuriated in the 
idea of committing themselves to the liquid fires of the sun, ‘‘ of 
rising,” as John Foster expresses it, ‘‘ on its swells, flashing amidst 
its surges, darting upwards a thousand leagues on the spiry point of 
a flame, and then falling again fearless into the fervent ocean.” 

Notwithstanding the repeated declaration that heaven is a state, 
and not a place, people’s thoughts will fasten on localities. It is 
hard, in the wildest imaginings, to conceive of a future existence 
without a local habitation, and from which everything material 
is to be excluded; though, as Foster remarks, “ what we shall be,. 
we ourselves, is the matter of surpassing interest.” Leigh Hunt's. 
notion of the after-life being but the realised ideal of this, a. 
“heavenly and kindly place” in which, as in the old fairy tales, we 
shall all live happy ever after, has of late taken deep hold of the- 
popular fancy. It is as if a phantasmal bridge of communication 
had been thrown across the dark river which divides life from death ; 
or rather, as if a fairy telescope had been set up, through which 
we are invited to take glimpses of what the denizens of the invisible. 
world are about, and egpecially of how it fares with them on first 
arriving. 

People (according to the Gates Ajar and the Little Pilgrim school). 
wake up in some soft green place, and wonder how they got there, 
not knowing they are dead till they happen to recognise some one- 
who had long since gone before them to the Silent Land (a by no 
means silent land, be it remarked, to its inhabitants from this 
showing); and then they are brightly congratulated on having “ got 
it over,” as if it were a tooth they had had drawn. Others, finding 
themselves in so strange a scene, into which they seem to have been 
cast headlong, think whether this may not be some new experiment 
of the doctor, and are horrified to discover that they have eluded 
that gentleman’s clutches altogether, even while fain in the same 
breath to acknowledge that they certainly do ‘“ feel much better.” 
Little boys arrive, unconscious of any change in their condition, on 
the heavenly scene, and sing out for their supper like any mortal 
children. They have died, but they are not dead, any more than 
the little one of Bryant’s poem, who was decked with flowers and 
left ready for burial, when "his weeping sisters, hearing his voice, 
rush in— 
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“ And there he sits alone, and gayly shakes 
In his full hands the blossoms red and white, 
And smiles with winking eyes, like one who wakes 
From long deep slumbers at the morning light.” 
Toil-worn men and women, not yet recruited from their long years 
of care and labour, repose in pleasant places, content to let the 
stream of active life go by, while they partake of the very enjoy- 
ments they had so often pictured to themselves on earth, and drink 
deep of the rest that had once seemed to them so unattainable. 
Musicians, painters, poets, architects, pursue the dreams of beauty 
which their earthly life was too brief for them to body forth. 

Another idea, as graphically set forth by Miss Phelps, is of the 
spirit hanging for awhile around the scene of his past, unconscious 
of his own decease and vainly striving to make his presence known 
to friends who persistently ignore him, till the uncomfortable 
truth is at last forced upon his mind that he isa dead man, where- 
upon a new phase of existence, yet built upon the model of the old, 
opens out before -him. 

In this sort of homely speculation concerning the dread unseen 
there is something very captivating to the ordinary mind, which is 
staggered at contemplation of a new state of being. Nor is it 
Tromancers only who have adopted these familiar views. We find 
‘them having the authority of grave and learned divines ; though it 
‘is of our ultimately perfect state, as understood by the theologians, 
that Canon Barry declares “what makes our life here will, we 
believe, make it up hereafter, only in a purer and nobler form.” 
Livingstone, writing with the presentment of death upon him, says : 
“‘The feeling . . . . made me think a great deal of the future state, 
and come to the conclusion that possibly the change is not so great 
as we have usually believed,” giving his reasons for thinking so in 
terms too sacred to quote insuch a connection. Prince Albert hoped 
for a continuance, as Sir Theodore Martin tells us, only under 
happier conditions, of all that was best in himself and in those 
he loved, “unclogged by the weaknesses and unsaddened by the 
failures, the misunderstandings, the sinfulness, and the sorrows of 
earthly existence.” 


“The cheering smile, the voice of mirth, 
And laughter’s gay surprise, 
That please the children born of earth, 
Why deem that heaven denies ? 


‘“‘ Methinks in that refulgent sphere 
That knows not sun or moon, 
An earth-born saint might long to hear 
One verse of ‘ Bonny Doon.’ 


“‘ Or, walking through the streets of gold 
In Heaven’s unclouded light, 
His lips recall the song of old, 
Ani hum ‘ The’Sky is Bright.’ ” 
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So says Holmes: and, speaking of a poem likely to go down to 
posterity, ‘I don’t suppose,” he says, ‘‘ one would care a great deal 
about it a hundred or a thousand years after he is dead ; but I don’t 
feel quite sure. It seems as if, even in heaven, King David might 
remember ‘The Lord is my Shepherd’ with a certain twinge of 
earthly pleasure,” recalling Blake’s proverb that “‘ eternity is in love 
with the productions of time.” 

Charles Lamb never made a truer remark than that “ the shapings 
of our heavens are the modifications of our constitution.” His own 
spiritual aspirations were all crossed by mundane yearnings, and 
heaven to him, whatever glory it might have presented, would have 
been nothing but an awful void without the old familiar faces; nor 
would he willingly have foregone one material pleasure to which 
earth had used him. Figuier’s notion as to the respiration of the 
ether he lives in sufficing for the support of man’s “ material body ” 
after death, the necessity for eating and drinking being done away 
with, would have seemed a cold, unsatisfying one to Elia, who 
looked forward with reluctance to the delights of indulging in “ the 
delicious juices of meats and fishes” going out, amongst other 
cheerful things, with life. In his dream of the Child-Angel how 
wistfully he dallies with the idea of “‘a kind of fairyland heaven,” 
in which the winged orders were dexterous to counterfeit the kindly 
similitudes of earth, and where the full-nurtured angels tended the 
new-comer in the purlieus of the place “‘ where were shady groves 
and rivulets, like this green earth from which it came.” A yet 
closer clinging to earth was expressed in the suggestion that a man 
might be content, in reward for “a life of virtue,” to take up his 
portion for ever with those he loved, “in this good world which he 
knows—which was created so lovely, beyond his deservings ”—in 
the very spirit of Sir Godfrey Kneller, who, on Pope attempting to 
comfort him on his deathbed with the assurance that as he had been 
a very good man he would no doubt go to “a better place,” made 
the well-known quaint retort: ‘Ah, my good friend, Mr. Pope, I 
wish God would let me stay at Whitton.” 

This “‘ green earth” has certainly charms which not every one 
would be willing to forego for all the unknown splendours of the 
New Jerusalem. ‘“ Your feet will soon be treading the golden 
streets,” said a benevolent minister, who was inclined to take the 
celestial vision perhaps too literally, to a poor dying old woman in 
one of our crowded cities. ‘‘ Eh, sir, if the Lord would only kindly 
let me go to some quiet green place in the country ; I be so mortal 
tired o’ streets,” was the wearied old body’s reply. 

Bryant, though in a vaguer strain, gives utterance to a similar 
aspiration : 

“Why should the bodiless soul be sent 
Far off to a long, long banishment ? 
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Talk not of the light and the living green ! 

It will pine for the dear familiar scene 

’Tis a cruel creed ; believe it not ! 

Death to the good is a milder lot. 

They are here, they are here, that harmless pair, 
In the yellow sunshine and flowing air : 

In the light cloud-shadows that slowly pass, 

In the sounds that rise from the murmuring grass. 
They sit where their humble cottage stood, 

They walk by the waving edge of the wood, 

And list to the long accustomed flow 

Of the brook that wets the rocks below : 

Patient, and peaceful, and passionless, 

As seasons on seasons swiftly press, 

They watch, and wait, and linger around 

Till the day when their bodies shall leave the ground.” 


A destiny which to those who are fond of change might appear a 
trifle monotonous. It certainly would not have fallen in with the 
mood of the fine old American gentleman Mr. Lowell tells of, who, 
in his ninetieth year, while confessing he had “ no desire to die,” 
yet expressed so juvenile a curiosity about the other world, giving as 
a reason for his eagerness, ‘‘I have never been to Europe, you know,” 
a curious anticipation of the modern saying that good Americans go 
to Paris when they die. This does not much look like that weari- 
ness of life, that “fatigue of the fancy as well as of the frame,” 
which is said to overtake man in his failing years, and to make the 
prospect of a new existence seem less desirable to him than in his 
prime. ‘ Ze ne veux pas mourir,” cried old Cherubini on his death- 
bed, the appetite for life as strong in him as ever. 

In acertain churchyard in Scotland a stone is to be seen bearing, 
after the name of him who lies beneath, the legend, ‘Started for 
Paradise ” at such a date; in fine stirring contrast to the customary 
resigned inscriptions, and suggesting the image of one setting out 
with joyous anticipation on a journey, staff in hand, knapsack on 
back, full of happy visions of the place he was bound for. In keep- 
ing with this view was the strong desire with which Schiller was 
seized shortly before his death to travel in foreign lands, as if, says 
one, ‘‘ his spirit had a presentiment of its approaching enlargement, 
and already longed to expatiate in a wider and more varied sphere 
of existence ” : 


‘‘ How could he rest? Even then he trod, 
The threshold of the world unknown.” 


“ Free among the dead” is the Psalmist’s phrase; and it is this 
idea of freedom that stirs the longings of our earth-bound humanity ; 
freedom to roam at will throughout all Nature, to visit Mars or Venus 
as one might visit America or Australia now, to penetrate to the 
remotest part of the universe, gliding along on the waves of light 
and sound, in the oceans of air and of ether. Then, says Fechner, 
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speaking of the happy being for whom such a destiny is reserved, 
“he will feel not only the breathing of the wind and the heaving of 
the sea against his body bathing in them, but float along through air 
and sea himself; he will no longer walk among verdant trees and 
fragrant meadows, but consciously penetrate the fields and forests, 
and men as they walk about them.” 

Strange how the fancy prevails, among simple and speculative 
alike, that after death a man’s individual powers, his faculties of 
consciousness, of memory, and of perception, are indefinitely increased, 
that the dead see things 


“ With larger, other eyes than ours.” 


Mrs. Cowden Clarke, writing from Italy on the death of Douglas 
Jerrold, whose cherished wish to visit the sunny South had remained 
unfulfilled, regrets that he should never with his mortal eyes have 
gazed on the lovely scene which then lay spread before her; but 
expresses the confident hope that he was now privileged to behold it 
‘‘ with some higher and diviner power of sight than belongs to earthly 
eyes.” So also Dickens, writing from Niagara to Forster, exclaims: 
“What would I give if you and Mac were here 

going to add, what would I give if the dear girl whose ashes lie in 
Kensal Green had lived to come so far along with us; but she has 
been here many times, I doubt not, since her sweet face faded from 
my earthly sight.” 

“To become acquainted with all the beautiful and interesting 
spots of our own world,” says Sir John Lubbock, in his cheerful, 
trusting vein, ‘‘ would indeed be something to look forward to—and 
our world is but one of many millions. I sometimes wonder, as I 
look away to the stars at night, whether it will ever be my privilege, 
as a disembodied spirit, to visit and explore them. When we had 
made the great tour, fresh interests would have arisen, and we might 
well begin again.” 

A sublimer notion than Hunt’s, who thought he could spend a 
very pretty thousand years “in dining and getting acquainted with 
all the good fellows on record; and having got used to them,” go 
on, “and be content to wait some other thousands for a higher 


beatitude.” 
“ Some beoblesh runs de beautiful, 
Some vorks philosophie ; 
Der Breitmann solfe de infinide 
As von eternal shpree.” 


An eternity of “reciprocating dinners and teas,” even with the 
immortals, would be apt to pall on the most enthusiastic hero- 
worshipper ; though this, only less convivially expressed, has con- 
stituted the hope of many’a choice spirit from Cicero downwards. 
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The term “immortals,” by the way, as applied to the dead would 
scarcely be a correct one according to Figuier and others, who hold 
that man beyond the grave is mortal still, the torch of life being 
liable to be ‘‘ extinguished in the spaces as it is extinguished upon 
earth,” though always to enter into a new body “ provided with 
senses still more numerous and more exquisite,” and endowed with 
faculties of ever-increasing power. Those who profess themselves in 
love with death might be cheered at this prospect of encountering 
it again. Others would prefer Hogg’s vision of the “‘ next green 
world,” in which, borne along by her heavenly attendant— 


‘“* Mary saw the grove and trees, 
And she saw the blossoms thereupon ; 
But she saw no grave in all the land, 
. . . » Nor yet a churchyard stone.” 


It is in the fine social vein of Hunt that one of our old dramatists 


asks— 
“ Who would be afraid on’t, 
Knowing to meet such excellent company 
In the other world?” 


While Shakespeare supposes not a moment’s break in the intercourse 
of those who die together, in the lines— 


“* My cousin Suffolk, 
My soul shall thine keep company to heaven : 
Tarry, sweet soul, for mine, then fly abreast.” 


‘““ We are all going to heaven,” was Gainsborough’s dying utterance, 
‘Cand Vandyke is of the company.” Douglas Jerrold, in his own way, 
touches on the same thought: ‘On your first arrival in Paradise,” 
he wrote to Mrs. Cowden Clarke on the appearance of her Concord- 
ance, “you must expect a kiss from Shakespeare—even though your 
husband should happen to be there.” 

Shakespeare seems to have undergone little of the horrors 
of lionising in this world; but every one appears to have 
designs upon him in the other, and not on his company only, 
but to the extent of expecting new plays from him. Boswell, 
with unwonted modesty, limited his aspirations to a continued 
acquaintance with his favourite’s works, as already accomplished, 
an ingenious lady having comforted him, on his expressing a 
regret that there would be no Shakespeare's Plays in heaven, with 
the suggestion that on his arrival there he would very likely be 
presented with a handsome copy of them. What is more, when he 
repeated the saying to Dr. Johnson, the sage smiled benignly and 
seemed not unpleased at the presumption of the fancy, showing, as 
it must have done, in agreeable relief to his own generally gloomy: 


’ 
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notions on the subject. We find him, however, on one occasion, 
taking part in a half-playful discussion on our prospects beyond the 
grave, during which a Quaker lady present ventured to express the 
hope ‘‘ that in another world the sexes would be equal ”-—to be put 
down, not by the autocratic philosopher, but by Boswell, with the 
retort: “That is being too ambitious, madam, We might as well 
desire to be equal with the angels.” 

George Eliot gave utterance to a gentler sentiment than the 
Quaker lady’s when, the recollections of her childhood strong upon 
her, while regretting what the years ‘‘ whose awful name is Change ” 
had wrought, she said : 


“‘ But were another childhood world my share, 
I would be born a little sister there.” 


There are other books which some would be scarcely less loth to 
lose than they would Shakespeare. 


“We think, admitted to that equal sky, 
The Arabian Nights must bear us company,’ 


exclaims an enthusiastic votary of Scheherazade. 

Mr. Black, we believe, is unique in expecting to meet in the world 
beyond, not with books merely, but with the creations of his own 
fancy in person, Stretching out a hand of farewell to ‘‘ Madcap 
Violet ” and her friends, ‘‘ yet not quite of farewell, perhaps,” he 
breaks forth, the creative rapture strong upon him, “for, amid all 
the shapes and phantoms of this world of mystery, where the shadows 
we meet can tell us neither whence they came nor whither they go, 
surely you have for me a no less substantial existence that may have 
its chances in the time to come To me you are more real 
than most I know ” (forgetting, however, that those others are quite 
real to themselves) ; ‘‘ what wonder, then, if I were to meet you on 
the threshold of the great unknown, you all shining with a new light 
on your face The day may come when you will speak, and I 
hear—and understand.” A fancy in curious contrast with Dickens’s 
statement that he never met his characters even in dreamland 
knowing them, as he said, to be unreal, and existing through his 
imagination only. 

Those who know what it is to awaken from a bad dream, such as 
of the death of one in whom their life is wrapped and to whom they 
may have given pain, will recall the thrill of rapturous relief with 
which, on waking, they found it was a dream, and that atonement 
is still within their power. To such, and to those who have fallen 
unawares from their ideal, and who seem to have lost their chance 
beyond recovery, the idea expressed by so many (as by Dickens on 
the death of a friend) that this life is but a dream from which death 
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will wake us, is well-nigh the sweetest of all. The vain desire, “ Oh, 
that we might wake, and find it all a dream” (all, that is, which 
saddens our existence), would then be realised. “This is indeed no 
dream!” is the response of Hiros to his friend Charmion’s greeting 
in one of those conversations by Edgar Poe which, in grace of 
expression and classic beauty of sentiment, recall the best of Landor’s. 
The two friends, as readers of Poe’s fanciful sketches will remember, 
had met in Aidenn, Aidenn being, as is elsewhere shown, the earth 
new clothed in the beauties of Paradise, having undergone her 
purification by fire through means of a comet. It is pleasant to 
think it should be to Poe, whose fancies inclined, as a rule, toward 
the abnormal and the ghastly, and who, by brooding so incessantly 
over the secrets of the charnel-house, seems almost to have imbibed 
some inkling of them before his time, that we are indebted for so 
bright a vision of our future life as is here presented. On the other 
hand, it would not have been from Holmes, the natural and genial, 
that one would have looked for such a weird conceit, weird as the 
conception of the wildest dream, as is contained in his poem 
“ Homesick in Heaven.” Three spirits sate apart and sad, pining 
for what they had left behind on earth—the one for her little child, 
the other for her bridegroom, and the third for her blind and grey- 
haired father. To the messenger who is sent to comfort them they 
tell their griefs, when, looking on them with his “ mild, half-human 
eyes > — 
‘ “Ye know me not, sweet sisters?” he asks; “all in vain 
Ye seek your lost ones in the shapes they wore.” 


Then with a calm disposal of their idle longings : 


“ T was the babe that slumbered on thy breast, 
And, sister, mine the lips that called thee bride— 
Mine were the silvered locks thy hand caressed,” 


which comes upon the reader, however it may have come upon the 
sisters, with something of the effect of that uncanny tale of Tieck, 
in which, after a series of mysterious doings, the hero explains them 
all by the lucid statement, “ J was Hugo, and J was the old woman, 
and I am Bertram.” 


“Then be not fearful at the thought of change, 
For though unknown the times that are to be, 
Yet shall they prove most beautifully strange,” 


says a modern poet; but not quite so strange, we trust, as this 
suggestion of Holmes would imply. 

Most who have speculated on the subject at all are of opinion 
that, whatever mental treasures a man may have accumulated during 
his life, “‘ what fills his memory, what pervades his feelings, what 
his mind and fancy created,” is to remain his property for ever; 
nay, that even his lost possessions of mind and memory, of which 
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one’s present hold is precarious and dependent on circumstances, 
will have preceded him into the hereafter, and that death will 
restore them to him in full; a state of illumination which, as has 
been observed, is in critical moments occasionally shadowed forth 
even in this life. ‘‘ Birth,” says Sir Edwin Arnold, “ gave to each 
of us much; death may give very much more in the way of subtler 
senses,” such as, he suggests, to be able to discern new colours; a 
fancy which would have delighted the colour-loving Amelia Opie, 
the painter’s wife, who, writing once of the prisms she kept in her 
room that their rainbow tints might be reflected in every direction, 
wonders whether ‘‘ the mansions in heaven will be draped in such 
brightness.” We none of us can help transferring to our ideas of 
heaven the impressions of beauty we receive on earth. Gustave 
Doré, it will be remembered, in his picture of the Transfiguration, 
represented the angels in robes of variegated dye, instead of the 
conventional white, a fancy in which he was anticipated, if we 
remember rightly, by Albrecht Diirer. 

Some are curious about the merest details of heaven, busying 
themselves beforehand (as Carlyle said John Mill would do if he 
were to get there) in trying to make out how it all is. “ For my 
part,” said Carlyle, who (tilt those he loved best had crossed the 
mysterious bourne) seemed inclined to take his views of the future 
life on trust, “I don’t much trouble myself about the machinery of 
the place; whether there is an operative set of angels or an 
industrial class, I’m willing to leave all that”—which for him was 
unusually complaisant. We find Caroline Fox, who records the 
remark, wondering on her own account whether there will be 
Sunday-schools in heaven. 

In some views the spirit appears to lead as cold and shadowy an 
existence as in the Elysium and Tartarus of the ancients; or even 
less definite, as belonging to no particular locality. Clothed in some 
dim semblance of a body, “the airy shadow of its mouldering earth,” 
or perhaps in none, it floats about in space, a phantom in the world 
of shades, and only divided from its fellows as the waves of light or 
ether are divided from each other. To others it is this world which 
is the shadow of that beyond. ‘There exist in that eternal world,” 
says Blake, “the permanent realities of everything which we see 
reflected in this vegetable glass of Nature.” The dead, initiated into 
life’s mysteries, are supposed by Victor Hugo to turn the tables 

we intend no “spiritualistic” allusion) upon us who are used to 
consider them as phantoms, with the sentiment : 


“Tis we who live alone— 
You living are but ghosts.” 


“We need to abolish utterly the perilous mistake that anything 
anywhere is ‘supernatural,’ or shadowy, or vague,” insists Sir 
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Edwin Arnold. ‘The ethereal body which awaits us must be as 
real as the beef-fattened frame of an East-End butcher. The life 
amid which it will live and move must be equipped, enriched, and 
diversified in a fashion corresponding with earthly habits, but to an 
extent far beyond the narrow vivacities of our present being.” A 
most invigorating sentiment, though the “ must ” reminds us forcibly 
of Queen Elizabeth’s rebuke to one of her courtiers, who had 
presumed to address her in the imperative mood, “the word must is 
not to be used to princes,” 

It is a spiritless outlook into the future which seeks and desires 
to find nothing but rest, though the idea involved is capable of such 
exquisite expression that many are beguiled into adopting it. By 
none has it been put forward so beautifully as by Rousseau in the 
saying, ‘‘ Who on the bosom of a Father sleeps, cares not about 
awakening,” which is only less perfect than the Psalmist’s “ He 
giveth His beloved sleep.” But annihilation is not rest, as so many 
of our modern singers seem to forget. 


“‘ Wrap her with roses, roses, 
And never a spray of yew : 
In quiet she reposes— 
Ah, would that I did too!” 


In such repose as Matthew Arnold contemplated in these lines there 
would lie no latent consciousness, as there does at the bottom of the 
deepest earthly sleep. It is not the rest indicated by the inscriptions 
on the tombs of the early Christians in the Catacombs which, as 
Canon Luckock points out, referred to “the peace of the pardoned 
soul, which it enjoys when set free from the encumbrances of the 
body, . . . . it realises the prospect of a joyful resurrection and 
an eternity of bliss already begun;” the congratulatory wish, 
“ Be happy with your friends,” being occasionally attached to these 
‘ inscriptions.” 

Mrs. Carlyle speaks of it as a rather cheering fact on the whole 
that, “‘let one’s earthly difficulties be what they may, death wil} 
make them all smooth sooner or later, and either one shall have a 
trial at existing again under new conditions, or sleep soundly through 
all eternity ”"—poor Jeannie Welsh Carlyle, whose sleep was so often 
broken above ground. ‘‘ That last used to be a horrible thought for 
me,” she goes on desperately ; “ but it is not so any longer. I am 
weary, weary to such a point of moral exhaustion that any anchorage 
were welcome, even the stillest, coldest, where the wicked should 
cease from troubling and the weary be at rest, understanding both 
by the wicked and the weary myself ”—a not unnecessary reservation, 
considering that she was writing to her husband, after two nights 
without sleep. 

Sleep and rest are certainly pleasanter names than annihilation, 












though with so many they indicate the same thing. Natures too 
active to contemplate an utter cessation of their energies look forward 
with well-simulated enthusiasm to the prospect of helping on the 
universe by contributing their scattered atoms to its forces. “In 
the evenings of that spring,” says Harriet Martineau, alluding to 
the days in which “philosophy founded upon science” had become 
to her the one thing needful, “ I experienced the new joy of feeling 
myself to be a portion of the universe.” Then, indeed, one might 
be supposed to exchange such civilities with the great Cosmos as 
Edgar Allen Poe imagines in the case of a certain writer he was 
cutting up. That gentleman, having inadvertently declared himself 
unable to conceive of how the universe must have felt on a peculiarly 
awful occasion, ‘‘ Why didn’t he ask it ?” inquires Poe in his sarcastic 
vein. ‘The universe would have been sure to answer him, ‘ Pretty 
well, I thank you, my dear Brown; and how do you feel yourself ?’” 
But it is not every one that is capable of bringing himself to that 
state of mind in which the prospect of becoming at no distant date, 
say, for definition’s sake, “‘ the immaterial principle of a comet,” is 
enough to satisfy one’s utmost cravings. 

It was of Harriet Martineau (and the saying might apply to all 
who, like her, have done tlieir best to serve their fellows) that the 
large-souled Florence Nightingale remarked, ‘“‘ What a delightful 
surprise it will be to her to wake and find herself in heaven!” 
Somewhat similar in its blending of kindly intention with a spice of 
innocent malice was Galileo’s remark on the death of a sceptical con- 
temporary, who had refused to look through the telescope at some 
newly discovered spectacle in the skies, ‘‘I hope he saw the moons 
of Jupiter while on his way to heaven”—surely the most amiable 
exhibition of the spirit of “I told you so!” on record. Of a like 
liberal vein was the old minister’s surmise that ‘‘ we shall meet a 
great many people in heaven whom we had not expected to see 
there,” though he followed out his suggestion to the less pleasing 
conclusion that ‘‘we shall also miss a great many we had expected 
to find.” 

After me, the deluge,” was a selfish phrase enough, and only to 
be commended for its honesty. We are bound, however, to believe 
people when they profess that in the brighter day which they con- 
fidently expect is dawning for Humanity (since denying its immortality 
they have taken to spelling it with a capital H), they are content to 
anticipate no share, except in the ‘‘ beneficial effects” of their present 
lives on those who are to live after them. It is all very well to 
aspire, as George Eliot expresses it, to join 

‘the choir invisible 


Of those immortal dead, who live again 
In minds made better by their presence.” 


So to live may, to their self-denying aspirations, be heaven. But 
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the principle of self-consciousness is strong in man ; and most people, 
however philanthropically inclined, would prefer to live again in some 
more personal fashion. For one who can hang enraptured on the 
strains of a Mozart or a Beethoven it seems a little ungrateful to 
say, as Mr. Frederic Harrison says, that “‘ it signifies little to art 
if the composer continue to exist or not.” It might signify little to 
art, but it would signify a great deal to the composer; and the 
genius which had so brief an earthly while for its development 
might more naturally be supposed as still engaged somewhere, some- 
how, in the mysteries of music. 

We turn from the unsatisfying music of that ‘‘ choir invisible,” 
towards whose harmonies we are invited to contribute, to the sweeter 
and more inspiriting strains of Orpheus, as interpreted for Christians 
by Archbishop Trench, when, “ while the heroes and the kings, the 
wise, the strong,” beguiled by false promises, would have foregone 
their quest, he sang to them of 


‘‘ other happier isles for them reserved 
Who, faithful here, from constancy and right 
And truth have never swerved 


“ And how ’twas given through virtue to aspire 
To golden seats in ever calm abodes, 
Of mortal men admitted to the choir 
Of high immortal gods.” 


It is said that in our day the visions of Paradise on which a 
simpler and more earnest generation could dwell with delight have 
lost their value. The “trees of unfading loveliness,” the “ pave- 
ments of emerald,” the “‘ gardens of deep and tranquil security,” the 
“palaces of proud and stately decoration,” and “the city of lofty 
pinnacles,” through which “a river of gladness” unceasingly flows— 
all the images, in short, suggested by those sweet old terms, and 
to which the heart was wont to cling so fondly, have been con- 


temned as 
“ Poor fragments all of this low earth, 
Such as in dreams could hardly soothe 
A soul that once had tasted of immortal truth; ” 


the designation of this lovely world as a “low earth” being not 
much of a compliment to its Creator. 
“Virtue,” says Tennyson, in the same mood of lofty renunciation, 


“ desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky : 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die.” 


To give a word to the less attractive side of the question—the 
condition of the unblest. More alien still to the imagination than | 
Lamb’s “downright Bible heayen” is the downright Bible hell. 
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While there are many who simply discard it—like the modern-day 
young curate who, with light-hearted dogmatism, declares “‘ It’s got 
to go ’—there are as many others who represent it to be, like its dread 
ruler, not by a long way so black as it is painted. One might 
almost smile, were it not for the tragic issues involved, to find one 
of the most unconventional of the utterances concerning the abode of 
doom emanating from no less conservative an organ than the Church 
Quarterly. We take the liberty of borrowing the quotation from a 
paper in “‘ The Wider Hope” by the Rev. Professor Mayor: “ There 
is nothing to show but that God may do for the damned the very 
best of which they are susceptible. It is true they are deprived of 
supernatural good, but there is the whole field of natural good which 
may be awarded to them in proportion to their deserts ”—it being 
supposed “ that there would be degrees of the moral state very much 
as now.” ‘The penalty of past sin would have to be paid (and 
there is enough, it may be thought, even in this limited prospect 
of retribution to make the sinner tremble); after which: ‘So faras 
natural appliances are concerned, the life of hell might be an advance 
on the present. It might have a higher and more perfect civilisa- 
tion”—a state of things which the most audacious of romancists 
would scarcely have ventured to conceive of. 

“Homer,” says Archbishop Whately, “represents Achilles among 
the shades as declaring that the life of the meanest drudge on earth 
is preferable to the very highest of the unsubstantial glories of 
Elysium.” It is this pall of dreaminess and unsubstantiality which 
is depicted by the author of Letters from Hell as constituting the 
punishment of the lost. They eat, they drink, they travel, they go 
to the theatre, and otherwise pursue the avocations they pursued on 
earth, and all with the same despairing sense of unreality upon them, 
as if weighed down beneath a nightmare from which they could 
never awake. 

In Mrs. Oliphant’s Land of Darkness a yet gloomier picture is 
presented. The unbodied spirit drops down an immeasurable dis- 
tance, alighting in some dim region over which it wanders dissatis- 
fied and solitary, coming upon city after city, each more full of 
misery than theother. Here there are dark mines, to which unwary 
passers-by are dragged under, and forced to unprofitable and ceaseless 
toil ; and there a lecture-hall, where unwilling subjects are put to the 
most excruciating torture in “ the interests of science,” and for the 
entertainment of the crowd. Nowhere can be found a place of rest, 
till, broken down at last, and crying to be at peace with God, the 
spirit strives to win its way to light—a happier destiny, however, 
as many would regard it, than that of contented settling down amid 
the swine troughs. 

People play with the idea as with the other ; but it is rather that 
of a Purgatory than of an Inferno, a gleam of comfort being generally 
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allowed to steal into the darkest picture. The inscription ‘‘ Abandon 
hope all ye who enter here” has been, by cautious attempts, grow- 
ing ever bolder and bolder, erased from the dread portal, till scarce 
a trace of it remains. 

Thus— 


“ With a smile at the saintly heaven, 
And a sigh for the priestly hell,” 


people follow their fancies into the dread unknown, 


‘“‘ While all experience seems an arch wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravelled world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever as we move.” 


There is something infinitely pathetic in this straining to see, 
through the dim stained glass of our mortal life, into the awful 
mysteries of what lies without. But even thus, some more pure- 
sighted spirit here and there seems to catch, in fleeting glimpses, 
the vision of something half-defined amid the shadows. We all, 
indeed, see through a glass darkly, but 


‘** A man that looks through glass 
On it may rest his eye, © 
Or, if he pleases, through that pass 
And the whole heavens espy.” 


P. W. Roose. 





INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE subject of Industrial Life Assurance is in itself, perhaps, no less 
important than the pension schemes which are just now exciting so 
much attention. At any rate, its immediate practical interest is far 
greater. Old-age pensions have hitherto made but little headway 
among the working-classes ; and some heroic measures—more heroic 
than are likely to be sanctioned for years to come—will be necessary 
before any great progress is made. Industrial life assurance, on 
the other hand, is distinctly popular; and enormous sums are 
annually invested with the companies and societies which devote 
themselves to this class of business. It cannot but be worth while, 
therefore, to gather up a few facts as to the position and prospects 
of these associations, and to discuss the reality of the benefits they 
offer. r 

Industrial life assurance, as at present practised, may be described 
as the granting of life policies for small amounts (usually under £25), 
with weekly premiums of one halfpenny and upwards, collected by 
agents of the insuring society. There‘are twelve companies—eleven 
proprietary and one mutual—transacting such business in the United 
Kingdom, of which eight have an annual premium income of more 
than £50,000. The following is a list of these, with their respective 
dates of foundation, premium income, expenses of management, and’ 
accumulated funds (according to the returns of 1891): 





) | 
Association. | Funds. 








British Legal, Limited ; i ‘ £55,000 | £25,000 £97,000 
British Workman’s, Limited . dl 275,000 135,000 109,000 
London, Edinburgh and Glasgow, | | 187,000 ws 28.000 

Limited . ‘ ; . =i ’ | 
London and Manchester, Limited . 77,000 33,000 40,000 
Pearl, Limited . . : ‘ “ f 264,000 130,000 238,000 
Prudential, Limited . Z r ; 8,518,000 | 1,455,000 | 7,912,000 
Refuge, Limited ‘ é E cd 598,000 | 302,000 | 236,000 
Wesleyan and General ‘ : 201,000 | 92,000 223,000 

















Totals of Companies . . £5,175,000 '£2,172,000 £8,913,000 
| | 





In addition to these companies, there are numerous so-called 
“ Collecting Friendly Societies,” which do a precisely similar business 
VoL. 138.—No. 4. 2D 
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on nearly similar principles. They are (according to the report 
of a recent Parliamentary Committee) distinguished from non- 
collecting friendly societies, such as the Odd Fellows, mainly in 
three respects, besides that indicated by the name : (1) their working 
expenses are proportionately much greater ; (2) they issue policies 
of insurance on life alone, whereas the non-collecting societies always 
combine life insurance with sick pay; (8) they exist chiefly for the 
benefit of their managers, whereas the non-collecting societies exist 
for the benefit of their members. In all these points the collecting 
societies approximate to the industrial companies. Nine-tenths of 
the business which they do is confined to four societies, each of which 
has a premium income of more than £100,000—viz. : 





Association. Founded. | Income. Expenses, 








a Victoria Legal Friendly) 1843 | £403,000 | £185,000 | £684,000 
Society . ° ° . . J : > 

Royal Liver Friendly Society . - | 1850 405,000 156,000 | 1,104,000 
Royal London Friendly Society - | 1861 190,000 83,000 272,000 
Scottish Legal Friendly Society - | 1852 103,000 39,000 265,000 





Totals of Chief Societies . — |£1,101,000 | £463,000 |£2,325,000 























It will be to the above-named companies and societies that our 
subsequent remarks will chiefly apply. 

The first point that appears upon an examination of our figures is 
the large ratio which the expenses of management bear to the 
premium income. ‘The ratio varies, in the industrial companies, 
from 41°3 to 50°5 per cent., and in the collecting societies from 
37°8 to 45°9 per cent., the average being in the former case 41°9 and 
in the latter 42°1 percent. That is tosay, taking averages, for every 
pound paid to these associations, less than 11s. 9d. goes to purposes 
-of insurance proper, and more than 8s. 3d. is absorbed in working 
expenses—wages of collectors, salaries of officials, &c. In the 
-ordinary companies the average ratio of expenses to income is 15 per 
cent. only—that is to say, out of every pound paid, 17s. goes to pur- 
poses of insurance proper, and only 3s. to expenses of management. 

The high cost of management no doubt constitutes the greatest 
blot upon the industrial life associations. It is to some extent 
accounted for by the keenness of competition, which necessitates the 
employment of numerous agents and the payment of high rates of 
commission. In some cases it is—or at least has been—due to 
extravagance at headquarters. One of the societies named above, 
for example, was found not long ago to be paying its two secretaries 
a salary of no less than £6000 each, and that at a time when its 
financial state demanded the utmost economy. A comparatively 
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high rate of expenditure, however, is inseparable from any system of 
collection. 

A second fact which appears from our figures is the smallness of 
the reserve funds as compared with the net premium income. The 
ratio for the companies is £296 to every £100 of net income, or, 
excluding the Prudential, £106 to £100. For the collecting societies 
it is £364 to £100. For the ordinary life companies, on the other 
hand, the ratio is £1300 to £100. 

One or two explanatory facts may be mentioned in this connec- 
tion: (1) the industrial associations have not the same necessity as 
the ordinary for a large reserve, since the same net income repre- 
sents in their case a less liability, owing to the more frequent lapse 
of policies; (2) most of the industrial associations are yet in their 
youth, and have not had time to form a large reserve; (3) they are 
all increasing their reserve, some slowly, some rapidly—the increase 
on the whole during the last six years having been considerably 
more than 100 per cent.; (4) in the case of at least one company 
whose reserve is small, there is a large uncalled subscribed capital to 
fall back upon in case of need. Still, after making every allowance, 
we cannot but think the extreme smallness of the reserve in two or 
three instances a matter deserving of serious attention. 

As regards the amount assured with the industrial associations, 
and the number of policies issued, the published returns are not 
quite up to date, but probably we shall not be far wrong in assuming 
that at least £120,000,000 is at present assured with the industrial 
companies, and £27,000,000 with the collecting societies—corre- 
sponding to some 11,000,000 lives. Of this business, the Prudential 
company takes more than half, the policies in existence at the date 
of the last valuation (December 1891) being 9,617,484 in number, 
assuring the sum of £93,390,879. The average amount of each 
policy was £9 14s., and of each weekly premium a fraction under 2d., 
both these amounts being slightly in advance of those given by 
previous returns. It is stated that probably the large majority of 
policies are on different lives. The immense and growing popularity 
of insurance among the working classes is shown by the fact that 
the premium income of the industrial associations has increased 
within the last six years by more than 50 per cent., and that 
probably more than 3,000,000 new policies were taken out in 1890, 
the last year for which we have general returns on this head. 

The question arises, what proportion of this enormous number of 
policies lapse without benefit to the insured? Except as regards the 
friendly societies, the returns do not enable us to speak positively 
on this point. A priori, however, we might suppose that very many 
policies would lapse on account of removals, or inability on the part 
of policy-holders to continue their payments. As a matter of fact, 
in the chief collecting societies there were during 1890 no fewer than 
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638,000 lapses, as against 863,000 new policies, the lapses repre- 
senting 18 per cent. of the whole membership. The average 
duration of a policy in the most stable of the industrial associations 
is 64 years only; and probably more than 30 per cent. last for a 
shorter period than 5 years. The great majority of the last-named 
are, of course, lapsed policies, not policies which have become claims 
through the death of the insured. Now the collecting societies, and 
three of the industrial companies (representing 29 per cent. of the 
whole business) make, so far as we are aware, no allowance what- 
ever on lapsing policies; and the five companies (representing 71 
per cent. of the business) which make some allowance, do so only 
when a policy has been in force for five years (in one comparatively 
unimportant case four years). Further, it is not unlikely that, 
through ignorance or negligence, many policy-holders who are 
entitled to a surrender value allow their policies to lapse without 
prosecuting their claim. Taking these facts into consideration, we 
may conclude that less than 60 per cent. of the total number of 
policies become claims, more than 40 per cent. lapsing withcut 
benefit. 

Of the five companies which make an allowance on lapsing 
policies, two only (representing 7°5 per cent. of the business) pay a 
cash surrender value, the rest issuing fully paid up policies of varying 
amount in lieu of the original. The difference of practice in this 
respect between the ordinary and the industrial companies is well 
illustrated by the fact that the former annually pay more than £6 in 
surrender value for every £100 of premium income, while the latter 
(with many more lapses) pay only 5s. per £100 of premium income. 
Legislative action to enforce payment of surrender values has 
frequently been proposed, and would be abundantly justified. 

A further peculiarity of the industrial \ssociations—though this 
time apparently in favour of the insured—is their partial dispensing 
with medical examination. ‘They find it to their interest to make 
their conditions of entry as easy and simple as possible; and to this 
end they waive a medical examination in cases where the sum 
assured is below a certain maximum, usually £25. Persons pro- 
posing insurance are of course required to produce some evidence of 
health ; and the associations further guard themselves by the proviso 
that the full sum assured shall not be payable until after the lapse 
of a year from entry, a quarter only of the amount being payable if 
death occurs within the first three (or six) months, and half if death 
occurs after the first three (or six) but within the first twelve 
months.* That the practice, with this condition, is perfectly safe, 
is proved by the experience of the associations, and is confirmed by 
the fact that a similar practice was, after careful inquiry, adopted 


* Except in case of accidental death, when the full amount is payable. 
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a few years ago in connection with the Post Office system of 
insurance. : 

The subject of child insurance, though of great importance from 
the point of view both of the associations and of the public, is one 
which cannot be discussed here. The investigations of the Lords’ 
Committee will still be fresh in the recollection of our readers, and most 
of them, doubtless, will have formed their own conclusions. Person- 
ally, the writer thinks that much might be said for a system of life 
insurance which should exclude from its operation all save the actual 
bread-winners of a family. It seems undesirable to contemplate, 
unnecessarily, the death of wife or child, and little short of monstrous 
to make pecuniary gain by their loss. All who know anything of 
the poorer classes, however, know that the cost of a funeral is always 
a serious item to them, and that often the difficulty of meeting it is 
no small addition to their grief. On the whole, therefore, it may be 
well that child insurance should be allowed, provided the amount 
insured be no more than may reasonably be supposed enough to 
defray funeral expenses; or, better still, that infantile life insurance 
should be combined with endowment in such a way that the life, 
and not the death, of a child becomes an object of pecuniary 
interest. 

The practice of the industrial associations already meets these 
requirements to some extent, though not sufficiently. The maximum 
amount which any one of them pays on the death of a child of one 
year is £6. This gradually increases with the age of the child to 
£10, which is, by law, the largest sum payable (whether by one or 
more societies) upon the death of a child under ten years. The 
associations also combine endowment with life assurance, though 
they cannot be said to do much to popularise this system. 

In the matter of profits, the shareholders of the industrial com- 
panies have no cause for complaint. They receive annual dividends 
of from 5 to 10 per cent., with occasional bonuses of substantial 
amount. The history of the Prudential company has been the most 
remarkable in this respect. Its original capital was £10,000, of 
which £2500 was paid up. ‘This has been largely increased out of 
profits, and now stands at £200,000, on which no less a sum than 
£50,000 has of late been paid in annual dividends and bonuses— 
surely a most striking proof of the remunerative nature of industrial 
life business, 

Let us now:turn our attention to the actual rates charged by the 
industrial associations, comparing them with the rates charged by 
the Post Office, which may be taken as fairly representative of the 
maximum cost of safe insurance under a non-collecting system. 

_ Our first table shows (for three different ages at entry) the sums 
which the several associations pay at death for a premium of one 
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penny a week during life. It must be understood that a part only 
of these sums is payable if death occurs before the expiration of the 
first year. 





Sum Assured. 





Association. |- l 
| Entrance | Entrance Entrance 
Age 25. | > Age 46, 





British Legal . ‘ ° ° 
British W orkman’ “ 
London, Edinburgh and Glasgow 
London’ and Manchester . 
Pearl 
Prudential— after one year 

ss after ten years 
Refuge . 
Wesleyan and General 
Liv erpool Victoria Legal . 
Royal Liver . . ° 
Royal London . ° 
Scottish Legal. 
Post Office 
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Most of the associations publish special rates for the insurance of 
simple and comparatively large amounts—e.g., £25, £50, or £100— 
and some of them have special rates for the payment of premiums 
monthly instead of weekly. This is intended as a mean between’ the 
industrial and the ordinary systems of insurance. The following 
table shows the monthly (or four-weekly) premiums required to 
secure £50 at death: 





Premiums, 





Association. 
Entrance Entrance Entrance 
Age 25. Age 35. Age 45. 





British Legal . . 

British Workman’s * . 
London, tienes and Glasgow 
Pearl . . . . 
Prudential ° . ° ° 
Refuge 

Liverpool Victoria Legal . 

Royal Liver 

Royal London . 

Scottish Legal. 

Post Office 
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Our next table shows the sums payable at the age of 60 (or earlier 
in the event of death) under the ‘‘ endowment” system of insurance, 


* Twelve payments annually. 
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for a weekly premium of ¢wopence, ceasing at that age. Six associa- 
tions publish tables for insurance of this kind. 





Sum Assured. 





Association. 


Entrance Entrance 
Age 35. Age 45. 


Entrance 
Age 25, 





th 


| 2 2: 
British Legal . | 11 0 
London, Edinburgh and Glasgow - | 10 14 
Refuge . : | 10 10 
Wesleyan and General 4 a ae fe | aa 
Royal Liver . . - ‘ . | 10 15 
Royal London . - 4 ° -| 918 
Post Office . . ‘ P | 14 17 
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Other associations combine endowment with insurance on different 
lines—the Prudential, especially, has a most elaborate system; but 
their tables cannot well be compared with the above, or with any 
tables published by the Post Office. 

The next table shows the amounts insurable on the lives of 
children, for a weekly premium of one penny. The Post Office here 
does not enter into the comparison, since it does not insure children 
under 8 at all, and insures children between 8 and 14 for £5 only. 
At age 9, the Post Office weekly premium to secure £5 at death is 
two-fifths of a penny. 








Sum Assured. 





Association. Entrance Age 1. Entrance Age 5. | Ent. Age 9. 


| 


After 1 year. | | After 5 years.| After 1 year. | After 5 5 years.| After 1 year. 
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Our final table shows the ‘‘ endowments ” payable on the attain- 
ment of the age of 14 or 21, for a weekly premium of siaxpence, 
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commencing at the age of | or 8. 


Only six societies transact this 
kind of business. 





Association. 


Sum payable at 14, 


Ent. Age 1. | Ent. Age 8. 


Amount payable in event 
of earlier death. 





British Legal . 

British Workman’s . 

London, Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Wesleyan and General 

Royal Liver. ° 


% premiums paid 

85 per cent. ditto 
Varies from £3 to £10 
4 premiums paid 

2 ditto 





Scottish Legal 








Sum payable at 21. 
Amount payable in event 
of earlier death, 





Association, 


Ent. Age 8. 








- 
20 5 
21 0 
15 0 
17 3 


British Legal . 

British Workman’s 

London, Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Wesleyan and General ° 
Royal Liver 

Scottish Legal 


As above. 


21 0 




















In every case where the rates of the Post Office can be compared 
with those of the industrial associations, they are much more favourable 
to the insured. The Post Office, moreover, offers the advantage of 
direct Government security ; it grants a cash surrender value after a 
policy has been in force for two years, and it allows insurers to pay 
their premiums (through the Savings Bank) at any time they please, 
provided the amount of a year’s premium be paid within the year. 
And yet, notwithstanding these inducements, the insurance business 
done by the Post Office is absolutely insignificant. The total amount 
insured is less than £500,000, and the annual premiums come below 
£15,000. This, no doubt, is partly due to the fact that the 
advantages offered by the Post Office are not generally understood 
by the classes concerned. It may be partly due to an apparent 
defect in the Post Office system—-viz., the length of time which must 
elapse before new insurers (without medical examination) become 
entitled to benefit.* But the chief reason is probably the absence 
of the collecting system. This, indeed, seems to be the only method 
by which the benefits of insurance can be extended to large numbers 
of the poorer classes. It is the only method by which, in their case, 
regularity of payments can be maintained. For many who will 


* A year must elapse before one-half, and two before the whole, of the sum assured 
is payable. 
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-maintain a weekly or monthly contribution of small amount, if it be 
called for at their doors, have not enough of earnestness or method 
to take or send it regularly to the neighbouring Post Office. Hence, 
apart from the collecting system, their contributions would drop in 
arrear, and would ultimately become too large for them to pay. 

But however this may be, the fact remains that Government Life 
Insurance is a comparative failure, to the great loss of the working 
classes, and to the regret of those who have their best interests at 
heart. And the question occurs, if Government has failed here, in 
a branch of insurance which the experience of private associations 
has shown to be distinctly popular, how far is it likely to succeed, 
working on the same lines, in a voluntary scheme of old-age pensions, 
a branch of insurance which the experience of private associations 
has shown to be distinctly not popular. 

F. J. Brown. 





GEORGE ELIOT AS A CHARACTER 
ARTIST. 


THE novel of character has in the present day been almost entirely 
superseded by the novel of analysis or reflection, even as the novel 
of character itself superseded the novel of incident. Every age in 
literature no doubt produces specimens of every preceding ago, but 
yet it keeps its own prevailing tone. The theatre of the present- 
day novelist is the mind of man; the drama is played out within 
the limits of an individual; hopes and fears, passions and motives, 
are the dramatis persone; one worthy thought, or one dishonest 
opinion, may be the climax or the catastrophe of the play. Action, 
character, incident, are important only as they affect the soul with 
which the author is immediately concerned ; the introspective method 
is carried to such a height that it may in fact be called a personal 
vivisection, in which the subject is himself forced to lay bare before 
us the hidden processes of the heart. 

All excesses carry their own revenges, and the day is probably 
not far distant when we shall return to the manner of Marryat and 
Fennimore Cooper; but in the meantime the reader, wearied of 
reflection, may be permitted to turn back to the joys of yesterday. 
The day is still scarcely set in which Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté, 
and George Eliot shone as lights in the firmament. 

While the novel of incident reigned supreme there was little time 
and less taste for the delineation of character. Macaulay, in his 
essay on Miss Burney’s novels, has well pointed out the immeasur- 
able distance that lies between the ‘character-monger” and the 
character-artist. 

The phrase is Johnson’s, and it aptly defines the method that 
presents to its readers in concrete form such abstract qualities as 
cowardice, roguery, amiability, prejudice, benevolence, or ambition. 
The character-monger, in short, portrays only definite characteristics. 
But the character-artist seizes upon the fine gradations that divide. 
the same characteristics into endless varieties. ‘ The first is talent, 
but the second is genius. 

Of this genius George Eliot is one of the finest examples. Some 
of the writers who have produced character novels—though they have 
avoided the fault of drawing their men and women out of all propor- 
tion—have sought refuge in the device of choosing them from entirely 
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different classes of character. Their failings, their temptations, their 
antipathies and predilections, are taken from contrasted and not 
from similar sources. But George Eliot possesses that fine and 
subtle perception that can distinguish not merely between things 
that differ, but between things that resemble one another. 

Perhaps the best proof of this is to be found in her novel of 
Middlemarch. 

There are two dominant notes in Middlemarch—one, a study in 
failure ; the other, a study in selfishness; and each of these are 
illustrated by a separate group of characters. 

Dorothea, Lydgate and Casaubon, all fail in the aims that they 
have set before themselves. 

Dorothea’s story is sketched out in the words of the preface: 
‘‘ Here and there is born a St. Theresa, foundress of nothing, whose 
loving heart-beats and sobs after an unattained goodness, tremble 
off and are dispersed among hindrances.” 

A soul hunger had possessed her from her earliest years, stretch- 
ing out and reaching after things too vaguely guessed at, too dimly 
seen, to be ever attainable in this world of hard and narrow limita- 
tion. The halo in which she lived blinded her eyes to the light of 
common day ; and though it touched the distant hill-tops with a vision 
of glory, it made the actual pathway uncertain walking for her feet. 
Celia’s reproach to her sister was not altogether uncalled for: “ It 
is better to hear what people say. You see what mistakes you make 
by taking up notions. You always see what nobody else sees; it is 
impossible to satisfy you; yet you never see what is quite plain.” 

Such a nature as this was predestined to failure in the ordinary 
sense of the word. It is indeed impossible to satisfy a woman who 
vexes her soul over “all the troubles of all people on the face of the 
earth,” and spends her days in impracticable schemes for securing 
the wealth and happiness of mankind. 

There are some people, however, who maintain that. Dorothea might 
have come somewhat nearer to the goal of her desires than she is 
depicted as doing. Some one heroic deed at least should be the outcome 
of all those hopes and aspirations! But George Eliot deals with life 
as it is and not as it should be; and though we may never have met 
a Dorothea among the circle of our acqaintance, yet we are most of us 
conscious of some faint reflex of a similar tragedy in our own lives, 
where finite capabilities for ever struggle with infinite possibilities. 


‘‘The strong will and the endeavour 
That for ever 
Wrestles with the tide of Fate ; 
The wreck of hopes far scattered, 
Tempest shattered, 
Floating waste and desolate.” 


But Dorothea’s life was not without result. To be good and noble 
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is sometimes as effectual as to do great and noble things, and 
unrecognised heroism is a power in the world, the force of which has 
never been estimated. Browning’s doctrine that what a man has 
done can never be a complete estimate of his worth, may well be 
applied to Dorothea : 
* All, the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account ; 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount. 


“Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 
All I could never be, 
All man ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped.” 


Dorothea had a pure purpose in her life, which is best expressed 
in her own words: “ It always seemed to me that the use I should 
like to make of my own life would be to help some one who did great 
works, that his burden might be lighter.” As far as Mr. Casaubon 
was concerned, this wish was never fulfilled. Instead of lightening 
his burden she added to it, for she seemed to him a “ cruel, outward 
accuser,” who gave emphatic voice to his own uneasy doubts of his 
power and success. But there were other natures more responsive 
to her influence than his. Will Ladislaw understood the nobility of 
unselfish work for the first time from her example, and Lydgate’s 
soul felt its first gleam of hope in the hour of his adversity, when he 
looked into her clear eyes and knew that she believed in him in spite 
of all. If this can be called a failure, it is a failure that is almost a 
greater triumph than success. . 

But George Eliot has drawn the character of her heroine, side 
by side with another in which the tragedy of failure is played out 
in deeper tones. Lydgate aims high and misses the mark. His 
life was not to be to him as the lives of other men; fame, fortune, 
and ease, were all subordinated to the hope of elucidating some 
great idea that should bear results through the whole range of 
medical discovery. He was desirous ‘“‘ to contribute towards en- 
larging the scientific, rational basis of his profession; ” “he longed to 
demonstrate the more intimate relations of living structure, and help 
to define men’s thoughts more accurately after the true order.” 
Such was Lydgate’s plan for his future, to do good small work for 
Middlemarch and great work for the world; or, as he put it to 
himself, 

“* What good is like to this, 


To do worthy the writing, and to write 
Worthy the reading and the world’s delight.” 
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A noble ambition, but one never to be carried out. At the end of 
his life we find him with an excellent paying practice, and a reputa- 
tion as the author of a treatise on Gout, while he bore about with 
him a sense of bitter failure which he only lost in death. 

How was it that Lydgate failed? Dorothea grasped vaguely at 
hopes and schemes too indefinite for hand to hold, and we are not 
surprised that she failed to reach them; but Lydgate began life 
with a strong purpose and a practical aim. What enervating influence 
crept over him and prevented him from attaining it? Lydgate’s 
wife was the poison that robbed him of his strength, the burden that 
dragged him to the ground. 

An objection has been raised to this part of the story, to the 
effect that it is not possible for any woman to exercise such an un- 
bounded influence over her husband. Tennyson tells us that 


“* As the husband is, the wife is” ; 


and though a woman may lower to her husband’s level day by day, 
it is not credible that a man will thus shrink down to the standard 
of a woman! 

But this is not what George Eliot has depicted. We may leave 
the question of possibility unanswered, for it is not such an influence 
with which Rosamund_is endowed. She could not lower Lydgate to 
her standard, and this was the cause of the perpetual jar between 
them. If she had had weight to drag him down, he would never 
have looked upon his prosperous practice asa failure. But though 
she could not debase his finer spirit, she could, and did, ruin his 
purpose. So King Arthur says, as he stands by the prostrate form 
of Guinevere in the holy house at Amesbury, his heart desolate 
with scattered hopes and ruined schemes: 


‘“‘Thou hast not made my life so sweet to me, 
That I, the King, should greatly care to live, 
For thou has spoilt the purpose of my life.” 


So too Andrea del Sarte says, as he gazes wearily round his studio, 
and feels creeping over him the common greyness that silvers every- 
thing: 
“ Autumn grows, Autumn in everything. 

Eh? The whole seems to fall into a shape, 

As if I saw alike my work and self, 

And all that I was born to be and do, 

A twilight piece.” 


There is a higher range of art, ‘the play, the insight and the 

stretch,” but he will never reach it; and why has he failed? The 

words must have fallen incomprehensively on the ears of Lucrezia : 
“ Had you—oh! with that same perfect brow, 


And perfect eyes, and more than perfect mouth, 
And the low voice my soul hears, as a bird 
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The fowler’s pipe, and follows to the snare— 

Had you, with these the same, but brought a mind ! 
Some women do so. Had the mouth there urged 
God and the glory! never care for gain. 

The present by the future, what is that! 

Life for fame, side by side with Agnolo, 

Rafael is waiting: up to God all three: 

I might have done it for you.” 


Lydgate was not the only man who has learnt by experience that it 
is impossible to live in continual contact with the cold poison of a 
selfish woman’s nature and not be paralysed by it. At every turn 
he was foiled, for his best interests were swept away by her wishes, 
and his love made no impression upon her heart. His “ strong- 
armed comfort” she held very cheap, and accepted his devotion as 
necessary homage. His only chance lay in becoming indifferent to 
the woman who had thus enslaved his life; if he could have paid no 
heed to her demands, his pain might have sunk down into his heart 
and brought forth the fruit of success. But how could he become 
indifferent to her? He loved her still, and even though it seemed 
to him that he sacrificed his best intent and power to his tender- 
ness towards her, he could not rid himself of the fair parasite that fed 
upon his life. He loved her still, and what could he do but accept 
“his narrowed lot with sad resignation. He had chosen this fragile 
creature, and had taken the burden of her life upon his arms. He 
must walk as he could, carrying that burden pitifully.” 

Mr. Casaubon stands midway between the two groups of characters 
of which we have spoken. He, too, had his ambition and his failure, 
but selfishness was the root of his ill-success, The Key to all the 
Mythologies was no dry and barren piece of learning, but a very real 
and glorious idea. As Lydgate desired to discover the primitive 
tissue of the body, so Casaubon wished to grasp the primitive tissue 
of religion; but to unravel the secrets of the soul is far more difficult 
than any physiological problem. 

Lydgate might have come somewhat nearer to the object of his 
search, for his nature was capable of a noble fervour, but Mr. 
Casaubon was doomed to failure by reason of his own limitations. 
How was it possible for a man who had never experienced either 
faith or love, to lay his finger on the origin of faith and love in the 
human heart ; or, how could a man who had never felt a generous 
emotion throb in his breast, have charity and patience enough to 
disentangle the blind gropings of infant worship ? 

Mr. Casaubon’s character rouses such an antipathy, that his failure 
seldom meets with any commiseration, and yet, is there not some- 
thing pathetic about it? A life which is spent in feeling after a 
great idea that for ever hides itself from vision, is as tragic as a life 
which is spent in a vain search for love. ‘“ What could be sadder 
than so much ardent labour all in vain!” But though we acknow- 
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ledge the truth of Dorothea’s words, we cannot help feeling that we 
also deserve the reproach that she poured out so indignantly upon 
Ladislaw : ‘‘I wonder it does not affect you more painfully, if you 
really think that a man like Mr. Casaubon, of so much goodness, 
power, and learning, should in any way fail in what has been the 
labour of his best years !” 

It does not affect us painfully, because of the innate selfishness of 
Casaubon’s character. His ambition was not so much to find the 
key to all the mythologies, as to exhibit himself before the learned 
world as the man who had found it. ‘He was nervously conscious 
that he was expected to manifest a powerful mind.” He did not 
write because he was urged to do so by an inward force, but 
because he wished people to be impressed by what he wrote; he 
did not desire to aid the progress of human thought; he wished to 
show that he was right and that other thinkers were wrong. ‘ His 
soul was too languid to thrill out of self-consciousness into passionate 
delight, it went on fluttering in the swampy ground where it was 
hatched, thinking of its wings and never flying.” 

Such a life may call forth pity, but not sympathy. ‘It is an 
uneasy lot at best, to be what we call highly taught, and yet not to 
enjoy ; to be present at this great spectacle of life and never to be 
liberated from a small hungry shivering self—never to be fully 
possessed of the glory we behold, never to have our consciousness 
rapturously transformed into the vividness of a thought, the ardour 
of a passion, the energy of an action, but always to be scholarly 
and uninspired, ambitious and timid, scrupulous, and dim-sighted.” 
We are sorry for Casaubon, but we are not surprised at his failure ; 
for to be delivered from the bondage of self is the indispensable 
requisite for a great career. He had the best intentions of 
“ acquitting himself worthilybut only of acquitting himself.” His 
first thought was never of the grandeur of his work, but only of the 
figure that he should make in doing it, and this made success an 
impossibility. 

The character of Mr. Casaubon leads us on to the second group, 
by which George Eliot illustrates her study in selfishness. 

In this group Rosamund is the type of pure selfishness. Her 
nature is a narrow one, with paltry aims, unstirred by passion 
and unmoved by generosity. She has never been influenced by a 
noble aspiration, or fired with an absorbing enthusiasm. She looks 
at everything from her own point of view, not because she deludes 
herself into thinking that by doing so she can add to the happiness 
of mankind, or aid any one else to rise to her superior level, but 
simply because she has never realised that there is any other 
point of view in the world. Like the cat in Daniel Deronda, she 
regards the universe as a convenient arrangement for providing her 
with the necessaries of life. 
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Her selfishness does not take the form of ambition; she wishes to 
be admired, but viewed from her own standpoint she is perfect, and 
therefore she is calmly self-complacent. It is this self-complacency 
that enables her always to speak and act with correctness, and gives 
her the provoking power of never appearing in the wrong. She is 
not embarrassed by a wonder of what other people may think of her 
conduct, or how they may be affected by her actions; if they are 
people of good taste they are certain to admire her. There is a 
calm studied propriety in her selfishness, that makes it impossible to 
gain any hold over her. Lydgate’s tender depth of affection would 
have won a wayward heart and melted a hard one; but it could 
produce no effect on the smooth slippery surface of Rosamund’s 
nature ; secure in her gracefully becoming selfishness, ‘ she had that 
victorious obstinacy which never wastes its energy in impetuous 
resistance. What she liked to do was to her the right thing, and 
all her cleverness was directed to the means of doing it.” 

Rosamund never looked upon her husband’s difficulties as part of 
her own lot in life, but rather regarded them as a justification for 
her repellent attitude towards him. ‘‘ What can J do?” was all 
the sympathy she gave him when he appealed to her for help. 
That little speech of four words, like so many others in all languages, 
is capable by varied vocal inflections of expressing all states of mind, 
from helpless dimness to exhaustive self-argumentative perception ; 
from the completest self-devoting fellowship to the most neutral 
aloofness. Rosamund’s thin utterance threw into the words ‘“ What 
can J do?” as much neutrality as they could hold. The problem 
in her mind was not—how may we best get through our troubles ? 
but how may I best escape from our troubles? In Lydgate’s 
darkest hour she only wished to leave him, that she might be saved 
from annoyance and discomfort. ‘‘In fact, there was but one 
creature in Rosamund’s world whom she did not regard as blame- 
worthy, and that was the graceful creature with blonde plaits and 
little hands crossed before her, who had never expressed herself 
unbecomingly, and had always acted for the best, the best naturally 
being what she best liked.” Even when a better impulse checked 
her on the threshold of the tragedy that threatened to blight the 
lives of Dorothea and Ladislaw, her act of penitence sprang from no 
deeper cause than the wish that Ladislaw should have nothing to 
reproach her with. 

But the climax of her selfishness is reached when she hears of 
Lydgate’s rumoured disgrace: “‘ What have you heard?” asked 
Lydgate. ‘Everything, I suppose. Papatold me.” “That people 
think me disgraced?” “ Yes,” said Rosamund, faintly, beginning 
to sew again automatically. There was silence. Lydgate thought, 
‘“‘Tf she has trust in me, any notion of what I am, she ought to 
speak now and say that she does not believe that I have deserved 
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disgrace.” But Rosamund, on her side, went on moving her fingers 
languidly. Whatever was said on the subject she expected to come 
from Tertius. What did she know? And if he were innocent of 
any wrong, why did he not do something to clear himself? 

Could any separation be more complete ? 

The force of Lydgate’s love beat upon this impassive nature like 
waves upon an impregnable rock. Even his death could not move 
her, and the difficulty of reforming such a character has seldom been 
shown more clearly than in the words that George Eliot puts into 
Rosamund’s mouth, when after her second marriage she speaks of 
her prosperity as a “ reward.” 

Fred Vincy is a more commonplace type of selfishness. An 
open-handed, thoughtless, buoyant youth, his faults have some- 
thing almost attractive about them. We feel that Mrs. Garth 
was perfectly in the right when she formed a disadvantageous 
opinion of him; and yet we are almost inclined to take his part 
against that stern moralist. But though his selfishness is less 
repellent than his sister, it is not the less effectual to do evil; the 
fallacy of “no man’s enemy but his own” is ably exposed in Fred’s 
transactions with the Garths, whom he injures deeply while he 
loves them better than any other people in the world. 

Fred is self-indulgent rather than self-complacent ; he did not 
think himself a very fine fellow; but he expected people and 
circumstances to combine to make him comfortable. A selfish man 
can never be a very high-minded man, and Fred’s conduct under 
his difficulties was exactly what might have been expected of him. 
“He winced under the idea of being looked down upon, and 
wanting funds for small debts. Thus it came to pass that the friend 
he chose to apply to was at once the poorest and the kindest— 
namely, Caleb Garth.” 

Nor when the crash comes does he appear in a much better light. 
“ His pain in the affair beforehand had consisted almost entirely in 
the sense that he must seem dishonourable and sink in the opinion 
of the Garths; he had not occupied himself with the inconvenience 
and possible injury that his breach might occasion them.” 

Mary Garth put her finger on the right spot when she answered 
his pathetic appeal: “If you knew how miserable I am you would 
be sorry for me,” with the sharp rejoinder, ‘‘ there are other things 
to be more sorry for than that. But selfish people always think 
their own discomfort of more importance than anything else in the 
world.” Yet perhaps Caleb Garth, with all his mildness, spoke 
even more severely when he said : ‘‘ He hasn’t got a principle in him 
to make him more afraid of doing the wrong thing by others than 
of getting his own toes pinched.” 

But Fred was not past amendment, for his heart was warm 
though it was rather shallow, and he was loyal to those whom he 
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really loved. The wholesome serverities which he received bore 
fruit in his nature because there was a subsoil of true affection in 
which they might germinate, His character might perhaps never 
become lofty, to the end it was his own happiness that seemed to 
him the principal good in life; but, unlike Rosamund, his happiness 
sprang from his love of another, and thus the horizon of self was 
enlarged, although it still bounded his prospect. 

The character of Bulstrode is a much more complex one, and 
therefore in him selfishness takes a deeper form than in either Fred 
or Rosamund. It is the desire for self-esteem that moulds his life, 
rather than the wish that others should esteem him. He desires 
that all men should speak well of him, not so much for the sake of 
applause as that their admiration should bolster up his self-respect, 
which had suffered from the influence of his past actions. ‘‘ He was 
doctrinally convinced that there was a total absence of merit in 
himself; but that doctrinal conviction may be held without pain 
when the sense of demerit does not take a distinct shape in memory 
and revive the tingling of shame or the pang of remorse.” He had 
quieted his conscience with cunning arguments, which “the years 
had been perpetually spinning into intricate thickness, like masses 
of spider-web, padding the moral sensibility.” 

It was no gentle touch that could rid his soul of such an enfolding 
self-delusion. He had reconciled himself not only to carrying on ao 
dishonest business, but to seizing by deceitful means the property 
which belonged to avother, and he had taught himself to believe 
that he could win God’s mercy towards his past by acts of piety in 
the present. But, just as he reached this point, the past was suddenly 
brought up before him, not dead after all, but living, and fraught 
with direst consequence. Yet even now it was not so much of his 
sin that he thought, as of averting the results of that sin. “ Night 
and day, while the resurgent threatening past was making a conscience 
within him, he was thinking by what means he could recover peace 
and trust, by what sacrifice he could stay the rod. His belief in 
these moments of dread was that if he spontaneously did something 
right God would save him from the consequences of his wrong-doing.” 

As he sat in his accuser’s death-chamber, and saw him “ going 
irrevocably into silence,” hastened thither by his own wilful disregard 
-of the doctor’s orders, ‘‘ he felt more at rest than he had done for 
many months. His conscience was soothed by the enfolding wing 
of secrecy, which seemed just then like an angel sent down for his 
relief.” 

But he was. not to be allowed so easily to reconcile his sense of 
remorse with his conviction of pardon, The accusation that he 
thought buried for ever, rises up unexpectedly in bis path, and his 
- punishment is exactly that which he would feel the most, not the 
loss of his wealth, but of his own peace of mind, a punishment 
pressed home to him in all its force by the envenomed tongues of 
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his neighbours. He had aimed at being ‘‘an eminent Christian,” 
but his fear was not of wounding the Master whom he professed to 
serve, but of losing caste in the eyes of his fellow-creatures. 
“Within all the automatic succession of theoretic phrases—distinct 
and inmost as the shiver and ache of on-coming fever when we 
are discussing abstract pain—was the forecast of disgrace in the 
presence of his neighbours and of his own wife.” 

His anguish at finding himself cast off with scorn by Will Ladislaw 
and Caleb Garth was the first fulfilment of this dread, to be followed 
by the general obloquy which came down upon him like a flood. All 
the flimsy cobwebs of argument with which he had surrounded his 
soul were brushed away by a relentless hand, and at last he owns 
that he is, what he has so often professed himself, a miserable sinner.. 
Bulstrode’s thoughts are entirely for himself at this crisis of his life ;. 
he strives to recompense Will only that he may relieve his own 
conscience of a weight; the vision of his wife and children does not 
come before him to add to his grief ; he only sees himself disgraced,. 
disowned by God and man. 

But Mrs. Bulstrode knows nothing of selfishness. Her conduct 
in her husband’s hour of need forms a dramatic contrast to that of 
Rosamund, who “ withered the forsaken soul” of Lydgate, “ with 
unloving proximity.” As the first idea of Bulstrode’s guilt darted 
into her mind, “ under the working of terror came the image of him 
exposed to disgrace, and then, after an instant of scorching shame, 
in which she felt only the eyes of the world, with one leap of her 
heart she was at his side in mournful but unreproaching fellowship 
with shame and isolation.” 

There are few who would like to be the first to cast a stone at 
Bulstrode. It is so terribly easy to square profession with imperfect 
conduct, that we, most of us, possess a secret tribunal where we try our: 
own causes, and pronounce our own sentence of acquittal. 

Self was the idol that all three characters worshipped, but it appeared 
to them under different forms. Rosamund worshipped it in her own 
person, without any attempt at disguise; Fred Vincy worshipped it. . 
under the brightly coloured garb of happiness and ease; but 
Bulstrode knelt down before it, and called it by the name of his God. 

So ends this study in selfishness which none. but a master-mind 
could have conceived, none but a master-hand have drawn, and, as_. 
we leave it, it is only Rosamund’s fate that touches us to despair. 
Bulstrode’s self-delusion is shattered at last by the blows of a relentless 
hand; Fred’s self-indulgence is dethroned by a purer affection ; but, 
with Rosamund, self-complacence reigns on to the end, for her heart. 
was closed to the only power that could have availed to overthrow it : 


“Love took up the harp of life and smote on all its chords with might, 
Smote the chord of self that, trembling, passed in music out of sight.” 


Mary BRADFORD WHITING, 





A COMMON-SENSE CURRENCY. 


s¢ Wuar is the greater good to men and to society—abundance or 
scarcity?” Such was the question which M. Bastiat, the French 
economist, started at the outset in his powerful book on Popular 
Fallacies regarding Protection and Free Trade. “The theory of 
scarcity is popular,” said he, ‘‘ for it was said in France ‘let bread 
be dear and the agriculturist will be rich.” In Britain, Free 
Trade in corn is now the law, thanks to the Anti-Corn Law League, 
yet the principle of Free Trade is not applied to a very important 
commodity of universal commerce—namely, gold bullion. Buying and 
selling of gold in this country is a striking exception to Free Trade, 
though gold metal is just as much a saleable and fluctuating commodity 
‘as iron, lead, or copper metal is. According to Adam Smith and 
other authorities, gold comes under the same category, and should 
‘be dealt with in the same manner, as bullion or other metals. But 
when gold or silver is coined and issued by the Government of the 
-country for home circulation the case is altered. The piece of 
silver or gold when minted into coin takes the “face value” in the 
- currency of the country of issue. As, for instance, the “ shilling” 
coins of Britain pass current for their stamped value, though the 
silver that is in each of them is only worth about sevenpence. 
This is owing to the great fall in the value of silver metal. It is 
different with gold. This metal is stated by experts to have risen 
in value by between 25 to 30 per cent. (when compared with other 
commodities) since the year 1873. Then silver began to fall and 
gold began to rise. Owing to changes in currencies then, gold 
came more into demand, and it has since been hoarded up in all 
countries to a tremendous extent, consequently there is a scramble 
for it, and it has risen to a ransom, though it nominally stands at 
the old price, but this is a deception. As the British law stands, 
the Mint price for gold is to buy it at £3 17s. 9d. per ounce, and 
coin it into sovereigns at £3 17s. 103d. per ounce. This law in a 
manner fixes the price of gold in Britain to these figures. This 
fixed price for gold actually places Britain in such a fix that she is 
obliged by the Bank Acts to provide gold coin for circulation at a 
price which the nation loses by, but this loss is not seen by the 
public, as to outward appearance gold never gets any higher than 
the standard price. Nevertheless the gold business is done at a lose, 
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in the same way that grocers buy sugar at a higher price than they 
sell it at to obtain orders, but they take care not to sell below 
cost unless they can get a profit by other trade. In like manner 
some National Banks refuse to sell their gold except at a premium. 
Britain should do the same. It is a fallacious policy for Britain to 
continue to deal with gold to her loss and disadvantage. Mr. Pitt 
looked upon good bank-notes as first-rate currency. His words are 
worthy of being chiselled in legible letters upon every Exchange. 
He said: ‘ The currency appeared to him to consist in anything that 
answered the great purposes of trade and commerce, whether in specie, 
paper, or any other terms (or forms) that might be used.” This is what 
may be called a common-sense currency. 

That monetary policy was right, and if it had been continued, 
Britain would have been far more prosperous than it has been. But 
Sir Robert Peel, who had a hobby for restricting the currency, got Bills 
passed through Parliament, in 1816, to restrict the issue of notes in 
England, and compelled the Bank of England to resume payment in 
gold far too soon. That measure made the Bank contract its note 
circulation, and thus brought on the great trade depression from 
1816 to 1819. The history of the distress of this country at that 
time is enough to make people hate currency restrictions. In 1821 
trade began to revive, and it went on till 1825, when a great 
financial crisis came on. There was a run for gold. The Bank of 
England was reduced to almost its last sovereign. Fortunately a 
lot of old ‘‘one-pound notes” were found stowed away in the Bank. 
These were put into circulation. The run for gold was thereby 
stopped, and the utility of ‘‘one-pound notes” was proved; but 
these one-pound notes were withdrawn as soon as possible, and the 
people of England have never since had the advantage of a one- 
pound note circulation, which is a pity, for bank-notes are a great 
advantage to Scotland and Ireland. Britain should never have adopted 
her present restrictionist system of currency. But bad legislators 
got into power, after the war was over in 1816, and they overturned 
the free trade, free banking, and expansive currency system of 
Pitt. They made laws to make money scarce and dear, so as to let 
the money-lords and money-lenders get high rates of interest, just 
as they made corn laws to keep up the rents of land. Pitt’s Free 
Trade policy was overturned, and Peel’s anti-Free Trade policy set 
up in its place. Pitt allowed gold bullion to rise to its natural 
level of value and price in this country, and that kept the 
bank rate of interest moderate and trade steady, because the 
price of gold was then regulated by supply and demand. Adam 
Smith says a nation can at any time procure as much gold as it 
wants if it has goods to sell abroad to buy the gold with. This was 
exemplified lately when £3,000,000 worth of gold was got from 
the Bank of France by the Bank of England at the time of the 
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“ Baring scare,” as it was called; that scare was in reality caused by 
the rigidity of the Bank Acts. If England had not been hampered 
and hindered by these anti-Free Trade Acts there would have been no 
trouble about the having or wanting of three millions of gold more 
or less in the Bank of England. 

In 1844 Sir Robert Peel got into power with a great majority at 
his back, and again made an attack upon the issue of notes and the 
freedom of banking. In this movement he was strongly supported 
by Mr. Jones Lloyd (Lord Overstone). Had Sir Robert consulted 
Mr. J. W. Gilbart, the manager of the London and Westminster 
Bank, he would have got better advice. -Peel’s plan was evidently 
to make the issue of notes and the business of banking as much 
as possible a monopoly for the Bank of England. He succeeded 
in getting the Bank Act passed for England, which continued the 
old exclusive privileges to the Bank of England, including the 
“ preserve ” of London for sixty-five miles round the City, within 
which area no other bank is even yet allowed to issue a bank-note. 
Outside this preserve the provincial banks got their wings clipped 
by the Act, so that they have not since then been allowed to increase 
their circulation, or to issue a bank-note for less than £5. The 
circulation of bank-notes in England has, therefore, now become a 
mere bagatelle, while other civilised nations and the British colonies 
can issue and use as many bank-notes for their trade as they find 
necessary under their laws. Is this justice to England ? 

In 1845 Sir Robert Peel, after succeeding so well in shackling 
the English banks, set about fettering the Scottish and Irish banks 
in like manner. The Chambers of Commerce, as well as the busi- 
ness people in these two kingdoms, strenuously opposed Peel’s Bank 
Bills. He at first proposed to prevent the issue of one-pound 
notes in Scotland and Ireland, because no one-pound notes are 
allowed in England. This raiseda great storm. The Scotch bankers 
joined with the public to preserve their ‘‘ one-pound notes.” They 
sent a deputation to Sir Robert Peel to endeavour to dissuade him 
from pressing his Bill, but he was determined to carry it. How- 
ever, by way of a bait to the Scottish and Irish bankers, he agreed 
to allow them to retain their then amount of note issues, and after- 
wards only to increase that issue by keeping stored up in their bank 
cellars gold for any excess of issue. As a further favour, or bribe, 
Sir Robert gave the then existing banking companies the exclusive 
privilege of note issue. This, as it has turned out, has created a 
tremendously unjust and scandalous monopoly of banking in Scot- 
land and Ireland, and hinders the establishment of new banks or free 
trade in banking there. But freedom is coming. This is quite obvious 
from the opposition to monopolies, and from the strongly expressed 
determination of Chambers of Commerce and business men to have the 
banking and currency system of our country placed on a proper basis. 
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The Currency Question is simply this: What is the best form of 
currency for carrying on the home trade of our country most advan- 
tageously and conveniently for all concerned ? We must consider 
this question solely as it applies to the home currency or circulation 
of money. We do not require to bother our brains about the 
currencies of other countries, or about the rival bi-metallists and mono- 
metallists, or metallists at all. We takea higher standard of value 
—-namely, the standard which the British Government should set 
up, by the establishment of a State or Treasury issue of notes based 
on the best of all security—the national security. This national 
currency, for form's sake, may be based upon Consols set aside and 
secured for the amount of the national notes. Suppose- one 
hundred million pounds of !awful money is wanted, and sanctioned 
by Parliament, let that amount of Consols be taken and locked 
up safely in the custody of, say, the National Debt Commissioners, 
or in a Currency Department. Then the same amount of 
national notes may be so made that they cannot be counter- 
feited or forged. ‘These notes may then be put into circulation 
as the public may want them. They can be put out either through 
the Government offices or through the banks. The different banks 
of Great Britain and Ireland may also get shares in the note issues 
upon depositing Consols with the Treasury or Currency Department, 
as may be arranged. The notes may be in denominations to suit 
the convenience of the public. It may be asked what connection 
has this currency with gold. It may be answered that the Govern- 
ment or the Mint might still take in deposits of gold, and give 
certificates for the same. Then the gold could be sold for, and 
bought with, national notes, and transferred like iron warrants. This 
system of currency could all be carried out quite easily, and with 
great advantage. The notes would serve for home currency ; the gold 
coin for foreign exchange. 

There is little doubt that the English people would soon take a 
liking for the new national notes, as other people do. The notes 
are far handier, and if issued by the State and by banks on securities, 
these notes would be as good as gold, and if they are ever wanted to 
be converted into gold there would be no difficulty in doing so. But 
gold might be dispensed with for home circulation, and that would 
save many millions and would, probably, reduce greatly the National 
Debt. 

The great popularity of the postal notes shows that the public 
are already finding the advantage of small paper notes. No one 
can doubt that aten shilling or a twenty shilling postal note is just 
as good as a half-sovereign or a sovereign, Yet I remember at a 
meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in London, when 
postal notes were first proposed, that some jealous bankers objected 
to them because they would introduce the thin edge of the wedge 
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into the English currency, which might lead to the introduction of 
paper money instead of gold. ‘To this a representative from Bir- 
mingham replied: “It would be a good thing if it did.” Now 
we are face to face with the fact that the present contracted 
currency of England is miserably unfitted for our home trade, and 
stands condemned by the laws of political economy and common- 
sense. The expansion of our currency would expand and improve 
trade, and give more employment to the industrial classes. It would 
make ready money more plentiful, and cash payments more common 
than trading on credit. Altogether, if this modern system of currency 
were carried out, it would lead to the wider distribution of wealth, 
and the improvement of the social condition of the people of this 
country to a great degree, by giving them the means of self-help. 

I had the privilege of seeing over the Treasury Department at 
Washington in 1878, The Hon. Mr. Gilfillan, who was then Secretary 
of the Treasury, was a Dundee gentleman. I had a pleasant inter- 
view with him ; he gave me some information about his Department, 
and appointed an intelligent person to show me through the different 
places. There were about 1200 clerks, &c., employed therein, 800 
of whom were women. Mr. Gilfillan told me he found they were, in 
some respects, more expert than men, especially at counting notes, 
in which work many were employed, as all the National Bank 
and the Greenback notes were printed and issued there. The 
notes had to be counted as they were sent out, and as they 
came in again, soiled, to be exchanged. The notes are put 
through fourteen different processes and printings in their manufac- 
ture. They are counted as many times as they change hands. The 
paper, engraving, and printing of these notes is so perfect and com- 
plicated that to forge a note and pass it is next to impossible. The 
notes are secured and guaranteed by Government upon United States 
bonds lodged with the Treasury. I was next shown the storehouse for 
coin, where there were heaps of bagfuls of silver and gold coins ready 
for issue when required. The storekeeper said the stock of silver coin 
(even then) was fast accumulating. “‘Why?” I asked. He replied, 
*‘Oh, you know, there are many Members of Congress who are 
interested in the silver mines, and they influence the Government to 
buy their silver as it is raised, and they get other parties to help 
them in this log rolling, hence the accumulation here.” That was 
in 1878, when gold had fallen to the old price and gold payments 
were begun. Gold had been at a high premium before that. The 
Americans were not in such a hurry to force the resumption of 
specie payment after their war as Sir Robert Peel was after our war 
with France. That should be a lesson to Britain to let the prices 
of gold and silver take their natural course in dealing with these 
metals in exchanges. 

If Britain were to be at war now, and the foreign exchanges were 
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to go against her—as they would—she could notdo otherwise than 
suspend specie payments again, as in Pitt’s time; because if we 
continued to sell gold at the old price, all the gold would be exported ; 
and what next? The effect, to a certain extent, is just the same to 
this country whenever an extra demand or run for gold takes place, 
and the foreign exchanges go against Britain. The proper way to 
adjust the exchanges is to let the price of gold bullion go up to the 
same value as the prices of our goods, and then foreigners will either 
have to take our goods in exchange for their produce, or otherwise 
pay us the market price for our gold, if they demand it. ‘‘ A fair 
exchange is no robbery”; but to sell our gold too cheap is cheating 
ourselves. j 

Britain had better look to her own interests in foreign exchanges 
at once, because the United States Government has issued a great 
amount of notes payable in silver, so that, if Britain runs the States 
hard for gold payments, their Government may turn round and refuse 
to pay gold for their silver notes. Indeed, if it were not for the 
foolish investments which speculating parties on this side are making 
in American railways, and other things, the Americans would be in 
a bad position with us. It would be a good thing for our people to 
teach them a lesson of mutual respect and reciprocity, by having no 
more to do with their railways, seeing they will not allow our iron 
to enter their country to help to make their railways without paying 
a most excessive import duty. Would it not be better for our rail- 
way speculators to put their money in railways in owr own country, 
and then they would be sure of using our own make of metal, and 
of giving employment to our own manufacturers and navvies. 

There is no doubt thousands of miles of railways could be made, 
and are really required, in our islands, which would pay as well—ay, 
even better—than many of the railways got up in America, not to 
pay the investors, but to fill the pockets of the promoters of the wild 
schemes, by sucking in the silly speculators here who run into the 
Yankee traps and are caught. We need not be the least afraid of 
the Americans beating us, if we take care of ourselves, and at once 
place them on the Free Trade platform in regard to dealing in gold. 
If we adopt Free Trade in gold it will counteract McKinley’s Act, 
and open all the ports of the world to Britain. 

When in America, I heard the question often discussed whether 
Free Trade or Protection was best for that country. Though the 
preponderating opinion was then against Free Trade, yet I heard 
strong reasons given, by woollen manufacturers especially, for a 
reduction of the duties on raw materials. I had an interview with 
the Hon. Mr. Evart at the Treasury, when, in reply to his question 
what I thought of what I had seen where I had been, I told him 
what manufacturers said about the duty on wool; he quickly replied, 
“he was in favour of the importation of raw material.” When this 
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comes about, there will be fair competition between the manu- 
facturers of America and Britain. I had frequent conversations also 
with working-men as to the wages they got, in comparison with 
the wages paid here. They said the wages in America are fully 
double the wages here, but that clothes, board, and lodging cost 
twice as much in America as they cost in England. When Free 
Trade obtains on both sides of the Atlantic, the probability is that 
wages will improve in England and not fall off in America. It is 
very desirable that there should be more reciprocity between the two 
great nations of the same blood. We cannot throw stones at 
Americans, nor can they throw stones at us. The Americans are 
certainly far ahead of us in their systems of banking and currency, 
which is, virtually, a Free Tradesystem. I observed a portrait of an 
intelligent, nice-looking gentleman in the State Buildings at Buffalo, 
N.Y. I asked a gentleman whose portrait that was; and he said, “That, 
sir, was the saviour of the Union.” ‘‘ What General is he ?” said I. 
‘“‘ He is no General at all. He is the Hon. J. C. Spalding, of the 
Farmers’ National Bank of Buffalo. He was the inventor of the 
Greenbacks, and they saved the Union,” said he, “‘ by supplying the 
sinews of war.” 

Again, at the Falls of Niagara, in an hotel, I saw a gentleman, who 
was getting change at the bar, toss back some silver coins, saying: 
“Give me bills [notes], please. I can’t carry a pocketful of metal.” 
That shows that paper money is preferred to coin. The National Bank 
notes and the Greenbacks circulate freely over all the States, and con- 
tribute greatly to the prosperity of the trades and industries of that 
country. If Britain only had the advantage of such an excellent 
banking and currency system as America, and, on the other side, 
if the United States of America would adopt a Free Trade policy, 
like that which Cobden and Bright advocated and Britain adopted, 
the two great nations of the Anglo-Saxon race might shake hands 
across the Atlantic, and be the best of friends for evermore. 

In conclusion, I may refer to the runs that have just now been 
made on some building societies and banks in London, as showing 
that our present system of banking and currency requires consider- 
able reformation to place it on a sounder and more satisfactory 
basis. There is a great want of good banks for the smaller class of 
customers in England. A class of banks are wanted similar to the 
national banks in America. For example, I went into one of these 
banks in Pittsburgh and had a long interview with the bank 
manager, who explained to me that the Government laid down strict 
laws for regulating the working of these banks. They had to make 
regular returns showing their business and position, and the Govern- 
ment had power to send inspectors at any time to examine their books, 
&c., so that the books had always to be in order. As for the bank 
circulation, that was well secured, and the banks could, by lodging 
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United States securities, get liberty to issue as many notes as they 
required. 

There were then twenty-seven national banks in Pittsburgh— 
a city about the size of Newcastle. Such banks as these spread 
through all the towns in Great Britain and Ireland, would be a 
great boon and advantage to all trades and industries. Such banks 
as I suggest could easily be formed under the Companies Acts, with 
£5 shares, £1 of which might be paid up, the remaining £4 being 
considered reserved to meet liabilities and as security for the deposits. 
Such banks would command and do a great business both in taking 
in deposits and lending out money. 
: Rosert EWEN. 
Glasgow. 





PARISIAN VIGNETTES: MERE LOUBET. 


RATHER an uninteresting locality that of Les Epinettes, quieter than 
the poor districts of the centre of Paris, and less picturesquely sordid 
than some of the outlying parishes skirted by the exterior boulevards. 
Yet the green mounds of the Fortifications bound it on the north, 
and though it is approached by the trim gardens of the well-to-do 
workmen’s villa-residences yclept the Cité des Fleurs, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon the Epinettes presents a God-forsaken aspect, as 
if no one owned the right of entry to its barrack-like tenements. 

Later, however, animation reigns, the ouwvriers’ heavy sabots ring 
out upon the cobbles, and the lowest stratum of the Parisian working 
class comes back, like Mr. Austin Dobson’s love, “to its vacant 
dwelling.” Bottle-washers, glaziers, caretakers, cat’s-meat men, 
supers and scene-shifters, cigar-end seekers, quarry-men, stone- 
breakers, and journeymen shoemakers and joiners down on their 
luck inhabit Les Epinettes. The rooms are let out at a surprisingly 
cheap rate, so that a man must indeed be lacking in this world’s 
goods if he cannot afford the trifling sum demanded for a night’s 
lodging. The rooms of these monster edifices are separated by thin 
lathy partitions, and a common key opens every chamber inclusively, 
so that the smallest modicum of privacy is scarcely to be obtained. 

Rows are frequent, both within and without the tenements. I 
have myself witnessed a rive of this description which took place. 
between two elderly bottle-washers in the high street. The younger 
man banged the head of the other on the kerb until rills of blood 
trickled from his bald scalp to the scanty grey outer fringe of hair, 
and he was almost blinded by the sanguinary fountain. It did not, 
however, prevent him laying into the other with an energy worthy 
of a better cause. At this juncture a-couple of sergcants-de-ville 
appeared and separated the disputants, one of whom after having 
had his bleeding face washed by his sobbing old wife was led to the 
local infirmary ; the other, violently aggressive and far enough gone 
in liquor to be insensible to the attractions of peace, offered to bet 
two bocks to one that he would smash the nose of the first man who 
answered his fighting challenge. In response, a pale young fellow 
in fustian advanced and laid quiet yet compelling hands on his 
shoulders. 

** Allons, Pére Brunetiére, qu’est-ce qui te prend aujourd’hui, va 
chez toi,” and he led him forcibly away. 
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Many such brawls occur in the cluster of edifices known as Les 
Epinettes ; only in one house can order be said to reign, and this is 
strangely enough under the administration of an old woman. 

This structure, as big and barn-like as the others, is cleaner and 
less repellent in aspect, for its manageress employs poor women of 
the class known as unfortunate, at a few sous a day, to scrub the 
floors and wash down the long passages which link its double wings. 
She sleeps herself during the day hours, but at six in the evening 
takes up her station upon the steps of the building to await her 
grim and turbulent lodgers. She is a big-boned woman, below the 
middle height, and heavily built yet muscular, for the veins stand out 
like blue weals upon her forearms around the hillocks of distended 
muscle. Her face is as white as pipe-clay, and is framed in white 
curls, while her eyes, steel-grey in hue, have the scintillant flash of 
white fire. Very quiet in her bearing is the Mére Loubet, but 
somehow or other few of her lodgers dare to put themselves in direct 
opposition with her powerful will. 

From her apron-pocket protrudes a loaded revolver, the butt of 
which will descend upon the first man who has wandered too far in 
les vignes du Seigneur. ' 

Her authority is paramount, for the roughest of the men respect 
this snow-haired old creature with the dominant brow and fierce pale 
eyes. They know her to be invariably and incorruptibly just in her 
dealings with them, and as fearless as the likeliest and brawniest 
youth among them. 

While they forget their labours in sound slumber she watches, 
wandering through the naked passages just as the incubus stalked 
through the charnel-houses of an older Paris; mounting and descend- 
ing the deal staircase a dozen times in the night, with intervening 
pauses at the street-door. By seven in the morning all the dor- 
mitories are clear of their occupants, the men in fustian have 
departed to their daily bread struggles; by eight the hollow-eyed 
band of degraded maidens enter by couples and threes to the accom- 
plishment of their Augean task, for the men leave their chambers in 
anything but an inviting state, and it is no sinecure to cleanse them. 
That is why the poor creatures must indeed be in want to offer their 
services to the Mére Loubet. When the door has closed on the last of 
the temporary housemaids, the manageress seeks her mansarde in 
the roof, bolting herself in for safety. 

Occasionally slightly injured men from factory or smelting-house 
are brought home, These she tends with rough care; those who 
have the misfortune to break a limb are transported to the hospital : 
in these cases Mére Loubet will rise a couple of hours earlier in the 
afternoon to visit her quondam lodger. 

Only bachelors and widowers are housed in the big building 
known at Les Epinettes as Chateau Loubet. The old manageress 
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declares that her own sex and drink are responsible for most of the 
ills to which mankind is heir. Women are rarely peacemakers, she 
says, on being interrogated ; not because they are desirous of sowing 
contention—on the contrary, they are singularly order-loving—but 
because the weakness of their nerves renders them impulsive and 
even violent in emergencies which absolutely demand firmness and 
independence of judgment. ; 

The love of drink again will in a few years change the disposi- 
tion of a kindly natured man into that of a cruel one}; he will be 
quarrelsome, even when not in his cups. This will be some cases 
blunt the moral perceptions, and speedily convert a brave ‘fellow 
into a coward. The confirmed drunkard is a martyr to his nerves, 

“ When a young workman comes home with a bulging jacket- 
pocket,” said Mére Loubet, “I watch that pocket until he turns it 
inside out before me. If he sneaks up to his room with it, I know 
it is not a hunk of cheese, or a galette for his mother, but a keg of 
brandy, or a green flask of that devil’s brew, absinthe ; then I slink 
upstairs after him with my revolver, and if he refuses to yield the 
bottle into my custody, I belabour him on the back with the butt 
end of my weapon. He will generally understand that it doesn’t 
make a bit of difference to me whether he spoils his whole existence 
or not, and will give up his fiery spirits without a murmur. 

“T have saved many from d.t. by this simple means. The 
incipient drunkard is always biddable,” she added, and the hard, 
steely look went out of her light eyes; “he is naturally of an ex- 
pansive, imaginative temperament, and fancies that liquor will 
procure him a beatitude which has no real existence upon earth, — 
and which may only be obtained by fictitious means. 

“* Once convince him at the outset that the devil can never be 
cheated of his dues, and he will submit to your guidance, always 
supposing that you are not a dreamer like himself.” 

This was a home-thrust, but I took no notice of it, though I suppose 
my astonishment at this woman’s subtle knowledge of human nature 
was writ upon my face, for she answered my unspoken question. 

“‘T was a schoolmistress at Bordeaux once, but this life suits me 
the best. Better govern a regiment of youths and men than half a 
dozen of those complicated creatures termed half-grown girls. As 
I consider the constant companionship of women and the abuse of 
strong drink to be fatal to the well-being of men of my class, I will 
not have either of these excitants under this roof. The irreclaimable 
drunkard is simply requested to seek lodgings elsewhere.” 

‘«* And with your superior education have you no hankering for 
the society of those of a better class ?” 

“‘ No,” she replied, ‘‘ I like the masses, they’re generally speaking 
leal, and instinctively right-minded. Man was meant by Nature to 
dig and delve, therefore these men, belonging as they do to the 
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lowest social ranks, seem to my mind to have affinity with the 
soil from which they spring—from which we have all originally 
sprung. 

‘* As for companionship, unless one can aid one’s feliow-creatures 
one is better alone. Much speech is foolishness and vanity.” 

These were some of Mére Loubet’s Biblical sayings. A strange 
old woman! self-contained and self-dependent, arrogant and 
masterful, but tender-hearted withal under “ her mask of iron 
moods.” 

What eccentric beings are harboured by this great city in its 
forgotten and waste places! I was thinking of Cybele, the maternal 
divinity with the turreted brows, whose spirit survives in this pure- 
souled and venerable nineteenth century Guardienne des Meurs, as I 
walked to the Fortifications in the evening light. 

It was sunset, and the mean-looking houses of Les Epinettes 
were deluged with rosy light which gave them the pretentious 
appearance of Genoese palaces. 

There is always something peculiarly attractive in the boundary- 
line of a great city. Furtive and rank patches of grass touch the 
bricks and mortar, but beyond lie the rolling stretches of the open 
champaign ; the trees in its neighbourhood are stunted and pale- 
leaved, but they are the heralds of the woods where the wild birds 
nestle and sing. 

Fresh and sweet blows the vesper-air across the weary begrimed 
face of the ouvrier as he lies full-length in the yellow grass of the 
Fortifications. 

It blows away the sound of the machine throbbing out of his 
bewildered brain, it blows away the hot breath of the smelting 
‘furnace or the clammy atmosphere of workshop and factory. It 
blows away dissatisfaction with employers and comrades and payment, 
and attunes the body like a lullaby to the rest the night holds in 
store for it. 

There seem to be green places in his soul like those about him, 
for the garden in the Square des Batignolles, the diminutive lawns 
appertaining to the villas of the Cité des Fleurs, the orchards of 
adjacent Neuilly, all combine to endow this sordid parish with a sort 
of fictitious rusticity. 

Night creeps over Les Epinettes and hides with a complaisant 
veil its orgies and altercations, drinking bouts and brawls, but it 
plunges the majority of its inhabitants into that sleep without which 
“desire shall fail and the grasshopper be a burden.” 


Mary NEGREPONTE, 





UPPER CLASS EDUCATION AND ITS 
AMENDMENT. 


THE natural conservatism of Englishmen has perhaps never been 
more clearly shown than in the system of education applied to the 
children of the upper and upper middle classes; or, putting the 
matter in a different way, the great power of education to create 
conservatism has never been more clearly exemplified than in the 
course pursued by the upper and upper middle classes in the 
tuition of their children. 

It was natural that when learning revived the clergy, who chiefly 
assisted in that revival, should obtain the sole charge of youth, and 
that those languages in which was written the best thought and 
knowledge of the ancient European world should form the chief 
subjects of study. 

But it is indeed astonishing that the study of these same lan- 
guages should still form by far the larger portion of the preparation 
for modern life, which embraces the application of many new 
matters of science, and so renders of the first importance many 
branches of knowledge of which the very names were unknown to 
the ancients. 

Politics, religion, war, science, and law are pursued now by 
means so different, and upon principles so foreign to those adopted 
in the ancient world, that the thoughts of one who lived before or 
about the Christian era can be of little service. Noble and beautiful 
they often were, wrong and evil they sometimes were, but practical 
as applied to modern life they cannot be. 

Neither a general nor an engineer, a physician nor a navigator, 
is assisted in technical knowledge by Greek or Roman literature. 

It may and often does supply the artist with a subject, and 
inspire the poet and the novelist; the minister of religion, too, 
may find in the words and actions of a pagan illustrations of the 
virtues of a Christian. 

But even this restricted use is derived from the ideas of ancient 
times and not from their languages ; and those ideas are obtained 
more easily and correctly by the average man from reading trans- 
lations than from the originals, to comprehend which requires not 
only special gifts, but the drudgery of years. 
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To the historian, indeed, they are invaluable, and it is because 
there will always be historians that we need not fear that the know- 
ledge of ancient languages will ever become lost. 

If, then, the ideas and information contained in classic literature 
can be absorbed by any one who can merely read his own language, 
and are really valuable, why interpose the necessity of learning two 
languages of exceptional difficulty ? 

That it is unnatural is shown by the fact that people did not 
clamour to learn Greek in order that they might read the New 
Testament, but to have the New Testament translated that the 
Gospel might be to hand in the every-day language of their lives. 

For educational purposes, then, the value of the study of Roman: 
and Greek literature must lie in the languages themselves. But 
why? Are they better languages as languages than our own ? 
Our vocabulary is more copious because we have more things to 
name and talk about than existed two thousand yearsago. They do 
not affect the inflections of English, for the longer the classics are 
taught the fewer remain of the old Anglo-Saxon case-terminations. 
They are not more exact, for modern science it is which has taught 
us the necessity of exactness. Can there be any merit or advantage 
in learning a language in a manner more slow and laborious than 
that employed by persons born to speak it as their mother tongue ?” 
For that is what we do, it being quite certain that Greek and Roman 
babies were not taught to read with facility before they could speak. 
a simple sentence. 

Nor are they the best examples of the growth and construction 
of a language to put before an Englishman, since they belong to a 
different linguistic family from his own. 

Let us, then, be content to take the thoughts of Rome and Greece 
as we take those of Moses and Isaiah, St. Paul and St. Peter, in the 
best English and not the worst we can get, and so add at least five: 
years to the working life of every boy who is to engage in a pro-. 
fession or business, or in the service of his country. 

Assuming Latin and Greek to be expunged altogether from the 
list of school subjects, let us see how the life of a boy from ten to 
seventeen might be passed at a public school. 

History would occupy the first place. At first the pupil would be 
made to grasp merely the outlines of the subject. 

As his mind developed, the social, moral, and religious conditions 
of each race and typical period would be explained and illustrated by 
its translated literature ; and lastly, into the vast mosaic of the past 
would be fitted biographies of the great epoch-markers among man- 
kind. 

Thus memory and a healthy curiosity would be developed, and 
the pure ardour of youth for all that is noble and of good report: 

VoL. 138—No. 4. 2F 
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would be nourished, and the passionate love of enterprise and 
emulation, now little seen but in the playing-fields, would be 
developed in the class-room and the study. 

Mathematics, especially geometry, would be called in to develop 
the reasoning faculty, and algebra would assist in forming a technical 
memory, while the observant powers would be developed and trained 
by the natural sciences, as the great plan of Nature was unfolded 
before the expanding mind of the pupil. 

Geography would not stand alone, but would naturally fall into 
its place under history and natural science, forming a part of political 
and natural history respectively. 

During the latter part of the curriculum attention might be drawn 
to the principies underiying iaw and government. 

It will be noticed that nothing has been said of modern languages, 
because—with a mind informed as to what is in the world, and 
trained to know how and where to look for information, as a 
practised student knows how to put his hand on the desired 
weference, however large may be his library—six months’ residence 
‘in any country should amply suffice to master its language for 
practical purposes, for that mind-training must indeed be poor which 
does not enable the student of seventeen to acquire thrice as quickly 
as the baby of three. 

So much for the pupil. But such a course of training would act 
beneficially too on the masters and the methods of teaching in a 
school. 

The teacher would be relieved from the most arduous and irksome 

of his present duties, and would require a greater grasp of knowledge 
even in teaching the lower forms, while in the higher classes oppor- 
tunities would constantly arise for enlightened and brilliant criticism 
-on men and principles, since each teacher would have to combine 
many views or parts of the one great whole to make his pupils 
thoroughly follow him; lessons of somewhat longer duration but 
fewer in number would be necessary, and the average number of 
pupils in each form should be reduced. 

But good as we believe such a scheme of education would prove 
to be, it is useless to hope for it while the present system of examina- 
tion is in force. 

At present a young man, admirably adapted to do the work and 
acquire the technical knowledge necessary in his chosen profession, 
is often excluded from it because he cannot learn something else 
entirely foreign to it. 

I would suggest that there should be one qualifying examina- 
tion which any one below the age of nineteen should be permitted 
to attempt. Those who passed should then be at liberty to enter 
themselves as students at the Universities, or of Law, Medicine or 
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the Church, or as candidates for the Public Services, and that by Wha 


two subsequent competitive examinations of a purely technical 
character, the fittest men should be selected. 

Could this be done, I believe the public would be benefited by 
having the best men in the various services or professions. The 
profession of teaching would attract for its own sake, and not as a 
mere stepping-stone, men of wider learning and greater power, and 
the intelligence and energy of youth would be increased. 


T. W. FLEMING. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


THE first volume of Dr. Werner von Siemens’ Scientific and Technical 
Papers,' is a valuable addition to our literature, and will doubtless be 
much sought after by those interested in the physical sciences, and 
their application to the industrial arts and to manufactures. The 
first edition of the work was received with so much favour in Ger- 
many that a second was speedily called for, and the book before us 
is a translation of the first volume of this later edition. It contains 
over forty papers and addresses on a great variety of topics, but all 
characterised by high scientific value, by originality of treatment, and 
great technical importance. Perhaps the first feeling impressed 
upon the reader in looking through the volume is a sense of the 
author’s unusual versatility. Whether dealing with the practical 
applications of science or with its theoretical aspects, he seems 
equally at home. Thus, we have several such papers as those on 
Duplex Telegraphy, the Principles and Practice involved in Testing 
the Electrical Conditions of Submarine Telegraph Cables, and the 
Employment of Heated Air as a Motive Power, accompanied by 
others on Electrostatic Induction, the Mercury Unit of Electrical 
Resistance, the Dynamo-Electric Principle, and the Influence of 
Light on the Electric Resistance of Selenium. We have also con- 
tributions to the theories of Magnetism and Electro-Magnetism, an 
account of experiments on the Luminosity of Flame, and a paper on 
the Conservation of Energy in the Earth’s Atmosphere. Another 
characteristic of the author is the readiness with which he seizes 
upon the scientific interest of what many would regard as extraneous 
matters. This is well seen in the papers on the Electrical Pheno- 
mena on the Cheops Pyramid near Cairo, during the blowing of the 
Chamsins, and the Physical and Mechanical Considerations suggested 
by the Observation of an Eruption of Vesuvius in May 1878. 

To attempt any criticism of such a series of high class papers is 
impossible in a short review, even if it were desirable. Written at 
various times during the last forty years, that some of them, it may 
well be, are now a little behind the advanced outposts of present- 

1 Scientific and Technical Papers of Werner von Siemens. Translated from the Second 


German Edition. Vol. I. Scientific Papers and Addresses, With Illustrations and a 
Portrait of the Author. London: Jobn Murray. 
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day science, but this in no way detracts from their inherent value. 
The several papers mark a stage in the development of the subjects 
with which they deal, and whether or not they have been left behind 
by later advances, their importance is unimpaired. Apart from their 
scientific and technological merits, they show how eminent the 
author was both as a scientist and as a manufacturer, and afford an 
admirable illustration of the value of that combination of theory with 
practice which all true educationists are now seeking to promote. 

M. Barral’s volume, Za Connaissance de La Mer‘ treats of the sea 
under almost every possible aspect, and that in a manner that is at 
once popular and scientific. Divided up into a large number of 
short, tersely written chapters, each of which is devoted to some 
special topic, it never becomes tedious, and there is no difficulty in 
finding what the author has to say on any given point. The number 
of facts it brings together in a classified and well-arranged form is 
simply enormous, and we doubt whether there is any work in our 
own language which can be compared with it in this respect. We have 
tested the accuracy of the details given in several of the chapters, 
and have found them trustworthy so far as they go, and not behind 
the acquirements of the times. As to comprehensiveness and 
thoroughness it does not pretend to be exhaustive, but on most 
matters the student will find the information carried fully as far as 
is possible in a small and introductory volume. For most people, 
indeed, it will be found amply sufficient for all their needs, and, for 
the rest, reference may be made to the publications of a more 
advanced character which are given at the end. Perhaps, the most 
distinctive feature of the volume is the prominence given to marine 
phenomena, and the riches which the sea contains, and which, as 
yet, have been but imperfectly utilised. The style of the volume is 
such as to make its perusal both a comfort and a pleasure, and we 
strongly commend it to the notice of any one who wants reliable 
and authentic information on any subject connected with the sea. 

In this little book® Lord Justice Fry has given an account of 
British Mosses which would do no discredit to a professed botanist. 
But he has done this in a way which is quite unconventional, and which 
throws such a charm over the whole subject, that we confidently 
anticipate a considerable increase in the number of muscologists as 
a result of its publication. As students of cryptogamic botany are 
aware, there are many points of view from which mosses may be 
considered, but none of these have been overlooked, and the treat- 
ment throughout is both well balanced and adequate. The structure 
and classification of mosses, their modes of reproduction and distribu- 
tion, both in space and time, are bat a few of the matters which the 
author passes in review. But he does not allow either himself or the 


1 La Connaissance de la Mer. Par Georges Barral. Paris; Librairie Fischbacher. 
? Knowledge Series: British Mosses. By The Right Honourable Sir Edward Fry, 
LL.D. London: Printed by Witherby & Co. 
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reader to get lost amid the multitude of details which it is necessary 
to mention in connection with these and other topics. At every turn 
attention is directed to the higher biological problems which the 
study of mosses is eminently calculated both to suggest and to 
illustrate. Thus, in describing the numerous processes of reproduc- 
tion which they exhibit, he points out the difficulty they offer to 
Weismann’s theory of the continuity of germ plasm, a difficulty 
which we believe has not yet been fully and satisfactorily grappled 
with. Then, in explaining the life-cycle of a moss, and the alternation 
of generations which it involves, the reader is again reminded of the 
contrast presented by the mosses and ferns in this respect. Follow- 
ing high authority, he considers that the leaves and stems of mosses 
are not homologous with, but only analogous to, the structures so- 
called in ferns, since in the former case they belong to the oophyte, 
and in the latter to the sporophyte. For ourselves we are disposed 
to think that rather too much is made of this point, and we can 
scarcely accept, as it stands, the statement that the leaves of mosses 
are “ not the descendants of any earlier leaves, nor the ancestors of 
any later ones.” We refer to it, however, not so much for the pur- 
pose of criticising it, as to show how thoroughly the author has dealt 
with his subject. Throughout the whole of the volume, the physiology 
of the various organs of mosses is kept well to the front, and, as a 
rule, is considered in a way to which no objection can be taken, On 
one question the text is not so clear as it might be, and that is the 
distinction between the mechanical and the conducting tissues, and 
their relation to the movement of water. The explanation of the 
function of the hair-like leaf tips met with in some mosses may also 
be mentioned as one that is not free from objection ; but these are 
small matters. For the account of the sphagnums, and the part they 
play in the formation of peat and the destruction of forests, we have 
only words of praise, and the same may be said of the sketch of the 
geological and geographical distribution of the mosses as a whole. 
Bees for Pleasure and Profit’ is a very practical little book, which 
should have no difficulty in making its way among bee-keepers, 
fruit-farmers, and others who are in a position to make use of it. 
The instructions it gives respecting the various operations which 
are necessary in bee-keeping are given with such unusual directness 
and simplicity that only a natural dullard would be at all likely to 
misapprehend them. The different kinds of hives, too, are very 
clearly described, and their advantages and disadvantages carefully 
pointed out, and the same may be said of the other implements 
which are used by bee-keepers. The manipulation of the bees 
themselves, and the processes employed in producing extracted 
honey and increasing the number of stocks, are considered in the 


1 Bees for Pleasure and Profit. A Guide to the Manipulation of Bees, the Produc- 
tion of Honey, and the General Management of the Apiary. By G. Gordon Samson. 
London: Crosby Lockwood & Son. 
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light of the author’s long personal experience, and we believe that 
if his suggestions are intelligently followed, the results obtained 
will be at least as satisfactory as those yielded by other methods. 
Towards the end of the volume there is a good chapter on the 
diseases of bees and the remedies that should be applied, and after 
this a series of useful and practical hints on matters not dealt with 
in the body of the work. 

Fresh and original in its treatment, elevated and often poetical in 
its style, Mr. Thomson’s book on The Study of Animal Life’ is one 
of the most charming works on animal biology we have ever met 
with. Written as a manual for “ University Extension” students, 
it is just the book to arouse an irrepressible enthusiasm for the 
subject, and at the same time supply a solid groundwork for the 
enthusiast to build upon as his knowledge increases. The subject- 
matter is arranged in four parts, dealing respectively with the 
every-day life of animals, their internal activities, their forms and 
structure, and the evolution of animal life. Under this arrange- 
ment the author is enabled to present the phenomena of animal 
life in a clear and effective manner, and to find room for a fuller 
treatment of the natural history of animals and of modern bio- 
logical theories than is to be found in most text-books of zoology. 
Thus, in the first part we are made acquainted with the wealth and 
variety of life met with “ by land and sea”; with the inter-relations 
of all living things, both to one another and to the environment ; 
with the intense struggle which is incessantly going on amongst 
them, and their equipment for the same; with the shifts for a 
living to which they are driven ; and last, but not least in interest, 
with their social and domestic life, and the industries they follow. 
In the second, which, it may be mentioned, has been written by 
Mr. Norman Wild, we have an excellent account of vitality and its 
nature, the division of physiological labour, and the difficult subject 
of instinct. In the third, Mr. Thomson again takes the narrative 
in hand, and leads the reader in a most attractive way through all 
the intricacies of elementary structure; the wonderful details of 
individual development; the most striking incidents in the past 
history of animal life; and the main morphological distinctions 
between the simplest types of animals and the various classes of 
invertebrates and vertebrates. In all this the reader who has some 
acquaintance with the subject will be struck with the knowledge 
displayed by the author of the results of the latest researches, as 
well as of the older literature, and the successive steps by which 
our present knowledge of animal biology has been gradually built 
up. Passing to the concluding part of the volume, we come to 
what, to many biologists, is the most interesting of all—an exposi- 


1 University Extension Manuals: The Study of Animal Life. By J. Arthur Thom- 
son, M.A., F.R.S.E.. London: John Murray. 
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tion and discussion of the various theories which have been 
advanced in explanation of the origin and evolution of living 
things. For clearness and precision, and for that judicial im- 
partiality, which is here so important, this part of the volume 
appears to us by far the best statement of the status quo of bio- 
logical theory that is to be found in any English text-book. The 
strength and the weakness of the various hypotheses and theories 
are set forth with admirable candour, no attempt being made to 
ignore difficult facts in deference to the weight of authority, or to 
overstrain the logical bearings of such as are favourable. As to 
Weismann’s theories, about which so much is being said and written 
at the present time, the account given is so good in every way 
that we doubt whether the author himself could find a single open- 
ing for objection or complaint. In conclusion, we may note that 
the book is well illustrated, and that the illustrations have been 
selected with so much care that every one fulfils a distinct and 
special end. 

In Les Applications de I’ Anthropologie Criminelle* Professor Lom- 
broso has done something to remove the reproach often made against 
the new school of criminal anthropologists, that their studies are 
too much in the air, and too far removed from the affairs of 
practical life. We do not suppose that his book will silence all 
criticism of this kind, but it will show that the subject has its 
practical side, and may before long render valuable aid in the 
solution of some of the social problems which are now pressing with 
ever increasing intensity. Happily, the author's mastery of the 
subject has enabled him to present the essentials of it within the 
compass of a small volume of about 220 pages, so that no great effort 
is required to enable us to ascertain the position which he now occu- 
pies. Ina previous volume, entitled Crime Politique, the author showed 
that true revolutionaries—i.¢c., the initiators of great scientific or 
political revolutions which promote the real progress of humanity— 
are almost all geniuses and saints, and have a physiognomy whose 
characteristics are in harmony with one another. Hence, among 
the first applications of criminal anthropology, he claims that which 
results from an examination of the physiognomy of political criminals, 
which he says furnishes the means of differentiating a true revolution 
which is both useful and fruitful, from the disturbances and rebellions 
which always remain sterile. He shows from a study of the phy- 
sical characteristics of the Anarchists of Turin and Chicago, that 
there is a strong resemblance between them, from 30 to 40 per 
cent. in each case exhibiting the criminal type of organisation. By 
this, however, he does not mean that political criminals, even the 
most violent Anarchists, are true criminals, but rather that they often 


? Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contemperaine : Les Applications de L’ Anthropologie 
Criminelle, Par Cesare Lombroso. Paris: Felix Alcan, Editeur. 
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exhibit the degenerate characters which are common to criminals and 
the insane. As is shown subsequently, the real criminal is of a 
much worse type, and it is noted in favour of the Anarchist that his 
very abnormalities are often of advantage, for in suppressing that 
horror of change which is the rule with ordinary individuals, they 
fit him to become an innovator, and even an apostle of progress. 
A still more direct application of the principles of criminal anthro- 
pology is found in the fact that a knowledge of the characteristics of 
the born criminal may be utilised to reveal the author of a crime. 
These characteristics we are told furnish evidence which is all the 
more valuable since no attempt at dissimulation can alter them, and 
since they are preserved through the whole of life and even after 
death. On its first presentation such a conception of the practical 
utility of the subject may seem unwarrantable, but a consideration of 
the facts adduced in its support will convince the reader that it is some- 
thing more than a mere speculation. Instances are cited in which 
a knowledge of the true criminal type has been actually employed 
in this way, and the inferences drawn from it subsequently confirmed 
by conclusive evidence of other kinds or by the confession of the 
guilty person. It is more than doubtful whether this method of 
determining the guilt or innocence of an individual could ever be 
acted upon in the absence of other proof; but it can hardly be 
questioned that as accessory or supplementary it may be of great 
service. A more promising field for the application of these studies 
will probably be found in our penal systems, which have certainly not 
yielded the results that were expected to flow from them. The 
author shows, in spite of official reports to the contrary, that in 
France, transportation, though useful in removing the worst members 
of a community, does not produce any improvement in the criminal 
character. From accounts which he quotes, he comes to the con- 
clusion that while a penal colony might be reformative, if it consisted 
solely of criminals by passion or by circumstance, it would have no 
beneficial effect upon those who are criminals born. The old notion 
that crime is the product of the environment alone, must in his 
opinion be abandoned, and the therapeutics of crime must be based 
upon the nature of the criminal. In a word, what is wanted is a 
reconstruction of the whole penal law and the creation of entirely 
new criminological systems. The proposals and efforts already 
made to effect these objects are summarised and criticised by the 
author in the third and fourth chapters, to which the attention of all 
interested in the subject may be specially directed. Few countries 
we apprehend are ready for many of the radical changes both in 
principle and method which are advocated by various authorities, 
but their promulgation is of itself a step in advance. The brief 
reports of congresses held in St. Petersburg and elsewhere, which 
form the substance of the fifth chapter, indicate that the new doc- 
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trines are gradually advancing, as does the fact that in Italy, 
Germany, France, and other countries they are now advocated in a 
greater or less degree by some of the public journals. 

In the concluding chapters of the volume the author shows in a 
very striking manner that criminal anthropology is already becoming 
a feature of our modern literature, and that the criminal type, as 
now scientifically defined, was recognised by the great masters of 
painting and sculpture centuries ago. He also gives an account of 
a number of instruments recently invented for taking the measure- 
ments used in criminal anthropology, and in psycho-physical 
research. 


ERRATA IN SEPTEMBER No.—On p. 317, line 14 from top; for “ bases,” read 
“bones.” On p. 319, line 12 from bottom ; for “sufficient,” read “ insufficient.” 
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THE enterprise of American publishers is shown to advantage in Pro- 
fessor E. C. Bissell’s edition of Genesis Printed in Colours ; showing the 
original sources from which it is supposed to have been composed.’ Mr. 
Bissell, we gather from the title-page, is a professor in McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, and the work is produced in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. We give these particulars because it is the kind 
of book we have long desired to see published in England ; but as 
America has anticipated us, she ought to have the full credit of the 
undertaking. The nearest approach to this book is that of Mr. E. J. 
Fripp, The Composition of Genesis, already noticed in this REvIEw. 
Mr. Fripp, however, relied upon the assistance of different types 
only to distinguish the different documents in Genesis, at the same 
time breaking up the text so as to present as far as possible the 
three main documents in continuous form. Professor Bissell pre- 
sents the whole text in its continuity, as we have it in the English 
version, but the sections allotted to the different sources appear in 
different colours. The advantage of this method is obvious, as we 
have the whole of the text before us as we are accustomed to see it, 
while the distinctive sources may be seen at a glance, and may thus 
readily be compared or contrasted. Professor Driver has gone over 
the same ground in Genesis in his Introduction to the Literature of 
the Old Testament ; but he does not give the text at all, the separate 
sources being distinguished by references to chapters and verses; 
this necessitates a continuous reference to the text on the part of 


1 Genesis Printed in Colours; with an Introduction by Edward Cone Bissell. 
Hartford, Conn,: Belknap & Warfield. 1892. 
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the reader. It will thus be seen that Professor Bissell’s book has 
advantages over the others, and deserves to be warmly welcomed. 
‘The scheme of textual analysis presented in this book is that of 
Kautzsch and Socin.” The minuteness of the analysis will be under- 
stood when we state that no less than seven colours are employed in 
the text, thus indicating not only the three sources generally regarded 
as the most readily distinguishable—the Priestly, the Jehovist, and the 
Elohist documents—but also other matter attributed either to still 
older sources, or comiug later from the hands of subsequent compilers. 
Without occupying ourselves with these minor, and perhaps more 
controvertible points, in the analysis, we find a general if not com- 
plete agreement in the division of the text with that adopted by 
Professor Driver and Mr. Fripp: we are thus satisfied that the 
analysis represents the general conclusions of all competent critics 
of Genesis. If, however, the English reader wishes to find the 
grounds of this analysis, and the reasons which have led the critics 
to come to the conclusions thus exhibited, he had better read Pro- 
fessor Driver’s Introduction, for Professor Bissell will render him 
very little assistance. It is remarkable that this book appears to 
have been put forth by a scholar who does not accept the conclusions 
of the critical school. We are led to infer that the intention of the 
editor, while thus supplying most valuable aid to students, is to 
demonstrate the untenability of the analysis. The introduction is 
principally a criticism of the critics, but neither the author's style 
nor his arguments are calculated to do the critical theory much 
damage. The following passage appears to embody the result of 
the writer's arguments upon the subject: ‘‘ We have Genesis in its 
present form; we know clearly enough what its author meant to 
teach. The value of such teaching cannot be belittled by naming 
it ‘traditional.’ Before rejecting the ‘tradition’— that is, the 
Biblical narrative of Genesis in its present form—as false, one should 
be sure that the product of the theory which it is proposed to sub- 
stitute for it is true; or, at least, less false. The almost indescribable 
. confusion of thought aud appalling waste of material necessitated by 
the current analyses suggests on its face the likelihood of an incorrect 
method. It is, in fact, a reductio ad absurdum. Our critics would 
hardly confess that they start with the premiss that the historical 
matter of Genesis is practically valueless ; quite the contrary. Their 
conclusion, however, comes to that, and is consequently absurd. A 
conclusion which requires the falsity of one’s premiss is, in logic, 
impossible.” 

The logic of this paragraph is certainly remarkable. The critics 
have nothing to do with the truth of the narrative of Genesis ; if 
the result of this analysis leads to the conclusion that the contents 
of Genesis are unhistoric, it does not prove that their theory is 
false, only upon the assumption, which is not theirs, that the contents 
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are historic. If they were concerned in proving that, then their 
theory would be self-condemned, but they are not. The product of 
the theory is confounded with the theory itself. As against the 
arguments for the analysis the author only offers assertions and 
assumptions. He will not admit that the creation stories in the 
first and second chapters of Genesis are inconsistent, but asserts that 
the second account of the order of creation and the formation of 
man only supplements the first account. Neither will he admit 
the contradictions in the narrative of the Flood, which are only 
to be explained upon the hypothesis that two distinct traditions have 
been mixed up by a compiler. The writer cannot deny the 
differences in style which lead the critics to separate the text, for 
instance, into the Priestly and Jehovist books; but he refuses to 
accept the only natural explanation of the differences. He disposes 
of the question by a comparison between a bill presented by a 
merchant to his customer and a letter written to his wife. But there 
is no such distinction in the narratives in Genesis—they run side by 
side, and are written presumably by the same writer with the same 
purpose in view. As Mr. Fripp well says of the Priestly writer: 
‘‘In Genesis we can see that the writer is not interested in men, but 
in religious institutions. There is not a touch of the dramatic spirit 
in anything he says of the patriarchs; they are all the same 
colourless beings, which differ only in the number of their years and 
their children.” . . . “It is quite otherwise in the case of the Pro- 
phetic History Book. The writers of the Elohistic and Jahvistic 
histories are both keenly interested in men, in places, in homely 
customs, in Nature, and in religion just so far as it sanctifies and 
heightens the beauty of these things.” The only conclusion is that 
the different passages were written by different men at widely 
separated periods under the influence of very dissimilar ideas. The 
story of the Flood, which is one of the most obvious instances of the 
mixture of two varying accounts, is not only held by the writer 
to be a unity, but he brings to its support the Akkadian or Chaldean 
legend of ‘the Deluge,” which Professor Huxley has conclusively 
shown only helps to demonstrate the unhistoric character of the 
Noachian legend. Much of the presumed difficulty Professor Bissell 
finds in accepting the critical theory of the composition of Genesis 
arises from an incapacity to apply his own rule, or rather, perhaps, 
from a misapplication of it. He rightly says: ‘‘ Undoubtedly the 
best way to understand a book is to come, in some degree, into 
sympathy with the man who wrote it ;” and he asks, “Is it possible 
to do so with this unknown author of Genesis?” He speaks of the 
documents (from the critical point of view) having passed through 
several editions, and the latest compiler is the “‘ Redactor”; and he : 
asks further, “‘ whether such a diversity of material might not well 
have deterred a compiler in that early day from his undertaking ? ” 
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This phraseology is misleading, or at least it shows how little the 
writer comes into sympathy with the “man who wrote it.” He 
appears to assume in the “ author” of Genesis a literary faculty and 
@ critical disposition like his own. We shall probably know more 
about these early chroniclers some day than we do now, but it is safe 
to say they were not literary men in our sense of the term, The 
original authors of the documents probably did no more than put in 
writing oral traditions, and this in no connected form. That these 
writings were more or less numerous there can be no doubt. That 
some survived and were collected at various times, is equally certain ; 
it is equally certain that the collectors or compilers were not editors 
in our sense of the word. ‘They did not compare, criticise, correct, 
but only gathered and preserved; and the latest result of that 
collecting in the present instance amounted to that compilation 
known as the Book of Genesis. We cannot speak of its author, or 
the ‘“‘man who wrote it”; but as it presumably arrived at its 
present form in the fifth century B.c., there must have been a last 
scribe who had it in hand; but he was little more than a transcriber, 
and, like all ancient transcribers, he took what liberties he pleased 
with his material. He was not troubled about consistency or con- 
tradictions, his only aim seemed to be to put in his “copy” all the 
material he could gather. Writers like Professor Bissell appear to 
imagine the author, or even the compiler, as a man sitting down to 
his task with a sense of solemn responsibility, his purpose being to 
write or compose a sacred history, and carefully weighing every 
statement and sifting every fact. This is to attribute to the ancient 
chroniclers the spirit of a modern professor, and is the very best way 
to misunderstand him. 

One other point calls for remark before we leave this work. The 
writer says, ‘ We are told, by our critics, that there is no unanimity 
in making this chapter (Genesis i.) original with P.;” and in a 
note, “Chapters ii. and iii. of Genesis, too, assigned generally to 
J., and made largely its standard, are denied to it by eminent 
critics.” These statements are not supported by any names; but all 
the authorities relied upon by Dr. Driver and Mr. Fripp, and those 
upon which Mr. Bissell’s analysis rests, are agreed in opinions upon 
which the writer says there is no unanimity. We have had to 
content ourselves with a general criticism of this introduction, as to 
enter into details would be to repeat all the work of the critical 
school, for which it is manifest we have not the space, nor is it 
needful. Taken together, the text and the introduction form a 
useful résumé of the arguments for and against the theory in question, 
In our opinion, we have seen nothing so calculated to conffrm the 
critical theory in its main lines as the text thus presented to us in 
colours. We are glad also to have to say that the paper is of a 
good quality, and the type admirably clear; the only exception 
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being that the colour selected for the fourteenth chapter (which 
stands by itself) renders the text of that portion almost invisible in 
artificial light. 

Mercy and Judgment’ is more distinctly theological than the 
previous volumes in the reissue of Archdeacon Farrar’s sermons, 
and treats systematically of the doctrine of Future Punishment. 
Though many people regard the writer’s arguments as inconclusive 
and his teaching as vague and indefinite, it must be admitted that 
he rendered religion an invaluable service by his vehement denun- 
ciation of the popular doctrine of eternal torments. It may be 
regretted that he could not see his way to accept Universalism, 
which many of his readers regard as the legitimate conclusion of his 
arguments. The Archdeacon has successfully shown at least that 
the doctrine that the vast majority of mankind are doomed irrever- 
sibly at death to the material pains of an everlasting hell, is not 
unquestionably that of Scripture, nor universally that of the Church. 
The argument from Scripture is founded upon the interpretation of 
words most commonly used in the discussion of the subject, and 
which are questionably rendered, eternal, punishment, hell, damna- 
tion, &c. That these words do not represent the original is now 
generally admitted, and the doctrine is nearly everywhere taught in 
a milder form, thanks largely to the powerful discourses of Arch- 
deacon Farrar. The ground covered in this volume is considerable, 
including copious quotations from ancient and modern theologians 
in support of the preacher’s position; and a collection of passages 
on the other side justifies his denunciation of the worst forms of the 
doctrine. 

The only complaint we make of Dr. Farrar is that he takes 
what liberty he likes with language, perhaps because he is a philo- 
logist. He admits that he has never denied the eternity of punish- 
ment, but then he adds: “I understand the word eternity in a 
sense far higher than can be degraded into the vulgar meaning of 
endlessness.” We think we have aright to object to the implication 
of blame on those who use a word in its universally accepted mean- 
ing. No word is of private interpretation, the meaning of a word 
is determined by its use. He would have been justified in saying 
that he does not understand Aionios to mean eternal, but he has no 
excuse for saying eternity does not mean endlessness, and denounc- 
ing that sense as degraded and vulgar. On the other hand, he 
generally uses the word “hell” in its popular sense. This method 
of using words to suit his purpose gives an impression of looseness 
im the writer’s style. Still we doubt if any ordinary person who 
reads these sermons will be troubled in the future with any fears of 
the old kind. 


1 Mercy and Judgment. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. Second edition. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1892. 
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Dr. R. 8. Storrs’ lectures on Preaching without Notes,’ should be 
studied by all preachers who find any difficulty in interesting their 
congregations. It is full of admirable advice which, if generally 
adopted, would remove much cause of complaint at the dulness of 
sermons. 

Sermon Pictures for Children’s Services, by the Rev. T. D. 
Hyde, B.A, L.Th. (London: R. D. Dickinson), are not up to a 
very high standard, but we suppose they are the kind of thing to 
which children are compelled to listen. In an outline of an address 
on Moses we find the following: ‘‘My dear children, you have 
already been saved, not from water, but by the water of baptism 
from sin’s consequences.” This alone is sufficient to condemn the 
book with all sensible people. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 


ALTHOUGH we have a great number of works on English Constitu- 
tional Law, Sir William R. Anson’s treatise on The Law and Custom 
of the Constitution? must be welcomed by all students of jurispru- 
dence and political science as a clear and comprehensive exposition 
of an interesting and, at the same time, complex subject. The great 
work of Dr. Stubbs deals mainly with the history and growth of 
Constitutional Law, and is therefore more useful from an archezolo- 
gical than from a practical point of view. Professor Dicey’s excel- 
lent book is a vivid picture of the English Constitution, enabling 
the student to realise the nature and leading characteristics of that 
Constitution as compared with the Constitutions of other countries. 
But Sir William R. Anson’s treatise is more elaborate, more syste- 
matic, and more analytic, than any previous work on the subject. In 
the first part, which has reached our hands, the author deals with 
Parliament, and in point of fulness and accuracy of detail he has 
given a most useful and reliable account of Parliamentary procedure, 
embodying, amongst other things, the effect of the new rules made 
for itself by the House of Commons in 1888. A perusal of the book 
throws light on many usages in modern English politics which re- 
quire explanation, at least for ordinary citizens. Our “ limited 
monarchy,” however admirable in its working, is not the most logical 
system in the world. One is sometimes inclined to ask whether the 
monarch is a political entity at all nowadays, or a mere ornamental 


4 Preaching without Notes. By Richard 8. Storrs, D.D., LL.D. Second edition. 


London: R. D. Dickinson. 1892. 
2 The Law and Custom of the Constitution. PartI. Parliament. By Sir William R. 


Anson, Bart., D.C.L. Oxford; Clarendon Press. 1892. 
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figure-head. But the course of our political history will show how 
gradually Parliament obtained powers which formerly were supposed 
to belong exclusively to the king, or queen, as the case may be. Sir 
William R. Anson points out that there were two principles which 
needed to be established before Cabinet Government, as we under- 
stand it, came into effect; first, that the Cabinet should be wholly 
severed from the Council, which actually happened towards the close 
of the reign of Anne or the accession of George I.; and secondly, 
that a Ministry should stand or fall together ; so that, for example, 
the Queen, if she disapproved of the conduct of a particular depart- 
ment, could not dismiss the individual Minister unless he had lost 
the confidence of his colleagues as well as that of herself. There is 
an advantage in the fact that the English Constitution is an un- 
written one. It gives enormous power to Parliament to alter unsuit- 
able customs, and to introduce remedial legislation. This question 
is ably handled in the third chapter of the work. The account of 
the House of Lords is exceedingly interesting, and the chapter on 
the High Court of Parliament deserves to be carefully studied, as it 
deals with such important matters as impeachment, the appellate 
jurisdiction of the House of Lords, and the right of petitioning. 

The third part of the Dictionary of Political Economy, which has 
just been issued, shows great care in the collection of information, 
and under the heads of “Communism,” ‘ Combination,” ‘‘ Com- 
panies,” ‘‘ Competition and Custom,” &c., we find concise but 
thorough accounts of the matters discussed. The sketch of Auguste 
Comte, the father of Positivism, is rather too short ; but the compilers 
of the Dictionary could not, owing to the necessary limits of space, 
go very minutely into details or into controversial topics. 

The opponents of Socialism are sometimes more unreasonable than 
its advocates. This observation applies with peculiar force to a book 
entitled Socialism Tested by Facts? by Mr. M. D. O’Brien, and 
published under the auspices of the Liberty and Property Defence 
League. The writer is evidently a superficial student of sociology, 
and his slapdash criticism of Mr. Bellamy’s book and the Fabian Essays 
is anything but satisfactory. Mr. O’Brien shelters himself behind 
the great personality of Mr. Herbert Spencer; but we doubt whether 
Mr. Spencer would approve of the system of “‘ reasoning” adopted in 
this publication. For instance, the failure of the Brook Farm 
experiment and the eccentricities of the Free Lovers are used as 
arguments to show that marriage could not exist under Socialism. 
In pp. 186, 137, we find the following piece of frothy rhetoric put 
forward as a criticism of socialistic theories: ‘‘ Democracy is an 
arithmetical conceivability, but a practical impossibillty. If all its 
units were of exactly the same weight, both mentally and physically, 

1 Dictionary of Political Economy. Part III. London; Macmillan & Co. 


2 Socialism Tested by Facts. By M.D. O’Brien. London: Liberty and Property 
Defence League. . 
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it might perform its dull and mechanical functions with something 
like the accuracy of a patent political barometer. To-day A. and B. 
might plunder and regulate C. to their hearts’ content; to-morrow, 
B. and C. might turn the tables upon A. In this paradise of 
insecurity the interest of each would be to make harvest while the 
sun shone, and get as much as possible out of a fallen foe before the 
political weather changed. As for solid, plodding, saving work, 
there would be every inducement to shirk it. Why sweat one’s self 
when the good things of life can be so easily obtained by voting the 
right colour on the political stock exchange? What matter if the 
State go down so long as the wins of my party go up? Let me get 
as much as I can bag now, for although I am plunderer to-day I 
may be plundered to-morrow. Democracy is the marriage of in- 
compatibles. Theoretically everybody enjoys equal liberty and equal 
property ; practically somebody has always got his hand at the throat 
of somebody else, saying with a sweet fraternal smile: ‘Be my 
brother, or I'll shoot you!’ Theoretically one man is just as good 
as another; the fool has as much to say in the Government as the 
philosopher ; practically, and at any given moment, some poor devils 
are always under the thumb.of others. Theoretically the many 
shall rule ; practically the many can no more rule than they can fly 
up to the moon. Everybody knows it, though everybody lies about 
it, and only when, in the strange whirlgig (sic) of these temporal 
affairs the strongest man of the time gets an army at his back, 
does he dare to thunder out the truth. Then begins a scattering of 
liars and mob flatterers. Then vanisheth (sic) the dreams of 
communism in the roar of artillery. ‘Then breaks the light which 
reveals how much equality there is in the world. Then the 
trembling ‘ masses’ come to have a dim glimmering of what liberty 
rests upon, of what private property rests upon, and of the immense 
value of the democrat’s Vow populi, vox Dei.” This is a fair spe- 
cimen of the author's style. It is amusing as an example of the 
pretentious ignorance which the extension of the art of printing has 
enabled to pose as knowledge. The book is reeking over with silly 
fallacies which would have furnished happy illustrations for the 
portion of Mill’s Logic dealing with false reasoning. 

The scientific treatment of the subject of Socialism has reached a 
high stage of development in Germany. A little book, entitled 
Socialism: Utopian and Stientific, which has just been published 
by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., gives a very logical and com-. 
prehensive view of the historical growth and economic basis of 
modern socialistic theories. The introduction shows that the book 
really consists of three chapters of a work by the author, published 
as a pamphlet in French in 1880, and in German in 1883, About 


1 Socialism: Utopian and Scientific. By Frederick Engels. Translated by Edward 
Aveling, D.Sc. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1892. 
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four editions of this pamphlet have been brought out in Germany, 
and it has been translated into Italian, Russian, Danish, Dutch, and 
Roumanian. The author is rather severe on the attitude of ‘ British 
middle-class respectability towards Socialism.” He quotes the words 
of Karl Marx, in order to accentuate the contradiction between the 
English professions of “religion” and the practical materialism 
which dominates the English mind. The struggle of the bourgeoisie 
against feudalism in Europe appears to the writer of this ingenious 
pamphlet to have culminated in the French Revolution, which, in 
his opinion, failed to regenerate society because it was merely a 
triumph of the middle-class over the aristocracy, and did little or 
nothing to raise the proletariat from the dust. Modern Socialism 
is, he asserts, “the direct product of the recognition, on the one 
hand, of the class antagonisms existing in the society of to- 
day, between proprietors and non-proprietors, between capitalists 
and wage-workers; on the other hand, of the anarchy existing in 
production.” In its theoretical form, it is a more logical extension 
of the principles of the French philosophers of the eighteenth 
century. The author rapidly but clearly sketches “the historical 
evolution of Socialism,” commencing with the condition of medizval 
society, when the prevailing system was individual production on a 
small scale for immediate consumption, with exchange only where 
there was an excess of production, followed by the “ capitalist 
revolution,’ when production became socialised, the capitalist appro- 
priating both the means of production and the products, and ending 
in the breakdown of the system and the conversion of all the means 
of production into public property. A great deal might be urged 
against the assumption of Herr Engels, that all the evils of modern 
society are due to capital; but it is impossible to deny his dialetical 
skill, and we cannot fail to admire the earnestness and sincerity he 
displays in advocating the cause of Socialism. 

Miss Margaret Stokes has done splendid work in the department 
of Irish archeology. Her new book, Siz Months in the Apennines,* 
is full of interesting information about the footprints of the Irish 
saints in Italy. It appears to be the first instalment of a series of 
letters from the various countries on the Continent where Irish 
missionaries founded monasteries and schools in the Middle Ages. 
This is a work so intrinsically patriotic that all who love and revere 
the name of Ireland owe a debt of gratitude to the gifted authoress. 
The legend of Saint Finnian (20-49) is full of the beautiful simpli- 
city, and we may add the naive credulity, which distinctively belong 
to early medieval times. The authoress in her account of her 
Italian travels shows poetic instincts as well as the spirit of true 


' Six Months in the Apennines ; or, A Pilgrimage in Search of Vestiges of the Trish 
Saints in Italy. By Margaret Stokes. London : George Bell & Son. 1892. 
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research. Her frequent quotations from Shelley prove that she is 
an enthusiastic worshipper of Nature and of the beautiful, as well as 
a student of antiquities. Her book does her great credit, and we 
hope it will be widely read. 

The political pamphleteer of our day is certainly not remarkable 
for either originality or critical acumen. The days of Swift are 
gone. If bathos and drivel could promote the cause of so-called 
Unionism, we have had enough of it during the past few years. The 
first of a series of pamphlets dealing, from the Unionist point of 
view, in prose and doggerel rhyme with Mr. Stead and the Parnell 
controversy has reached our hands. The author, who veils his 
personality under the non de plume of “ Kentbury,”' deals with the 
Trish question in the following delightful fashion : 

“ Divide the land ’mongst the people ? 
And give it them all scot-free, 
To Bridget ten acres, and Pat ten pole, 


And a thousand for Mrs. O’Shea. 
Auswer me now, and say. 


“Would you close the foreign market 
For cattle, and stockings, and lace ? 
To fat your own bacon and ‘ait’ it, 
And live like a savage race ? 
Answer me now, and say.” 


These questions are supposed to be addressed to Ireland, and the 
title of the ‘‘ poem” from which the verses are taken is Ireland for 
Weal or for Woe. The absence of good taste, intelligence, and 
reasoning power displayed by the author is lamentable, having 
regard to the means of education afforded to the English people at 
the present time. 

A rather vigorously written little treatise on ‘“ Immigration and 
England,” * by Hermann Taxis Count Mazeppa, embodies in a concise 
form the main arguments against the employment of foreigners in 
English trades. The contention that the employment of all foreign 
workmen in England would necessarily throw many English work- 
men out of employment is exceedingly plausible; but we venture 
to submit that the views of Count Mazeppa are opposed to modern 
ideas of liberty, though a few of his suggestions deserve careful con- 
sideration. For instance, the United States have adopted the 
practice of sending back paupers and diseased persons landing on 
their shores. Both from a hygienic and economic point of view a 
somewhat similar rule—modified according to the circumstances of 
the case—might be introduced into England. 


1 The Reviewer Reviewed. Ireland for Weal or Woe. By Kentbury. London: 
Thatcher & Co. 

2 A New yet Ancient System of Politics; or, Problems of Greater Britain at Home. A 
Disquisition on Immigration—Immigration and England. By Hermann Taxis Count 
Mazeppa. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Limited. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE history of the reign of Charles I. has long formed the favourite 
subject of historical writers, and we are not unnaturally led to 
deceive ourselves by imagining that we really know all that can be 
known about this one period of English history. It is a significant 
comment upon this view that during the present year two books 
have been published, which for the first time have told us much of 
which we were ignorant before, and which have had no little effect 
in leading many of us to recast our previously formed convictions of 
both characters and events. The publication of the Clarke Papers 
finally settled the vexed question as to Cromwell’s policy during the 
year 1647, and if the Memoirs of the Verney Family’ do not tell us 
new facts about the great men of that age, they enable us to under- 
stand more thoroughly than we have yet been able to do how men 
lived and thought in the days when Strafford was on trial, or when 
the Grand Remonstrance was being debated. The Verney Memoirs 
in two volumes consist of a careful selection from the large mass of 
letters and papers at Claydon House made by Lady Pathenope 
Verney, assisted by Mrs. Verney. It is noticeable that these two 
new volumes hardly trench at all on the ground covered by the 
papers edited long since by the late Mr. Bruce for the Camden 
Society, though they are in no way inferior in interest. They give 
a complete history of the family of a typical English country 
gentleman during the war, of his domestic life, the education of his 
children, the “ maches” of his daughters, the careers of his sons, 
and of his own troubles and anxieties. It will thus be seen that 
we are enabled to gather from these papers what was the effect of 
the war upon English social life. Throughout the whole time of 
the struggle family life continued intact, though sadly maimed by 
the deaths of father and sons, and marred by family divisions, im- 
prisonment, or exile; yet through all we still catch glimpses of 
love-makings and marriages, and Lady Sussex, though in daily fear 
of plunderers and unable to collect her rent, writes repeatedly to 
her friends in London for “ figerde sattine,” or a ‘“ hansom mofe,” 
or “ calico spotede with golde,” and the like. It is odd how little 
the rumours of war seem to have been understood and realised 
before the end of 1642. 

We cannot attempt to follow the history of the Verneys as given 
in the present work ; it must suffice to declare that it is all full of 
interest and of information. Whether we follow the fortunes of 
Sir Francis Verney, who “turned Turk,” and plundered Spanish 


1 Memoirs of the Verney Family during the Civil War. By Frances Pathenope 
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ships, or of the nobler Sir Edmund, Knight Marshal and Standard 
Bearer at Edgehill, we shall find our understanding of familiar facts 
becomes truer, and that our knowledge of actual events is increased. 
The character of Sir Edmund is itself full of interest. He was in 
the household of Prince Henry, then of Charles, with whom he 
journeyed to Madrid in 1623, and experienced with his royal master 
the insults of the Spanish Court ; later he served against the Scots, 
though he sympathised with their quarrel, as indeed he did with 
that of the English Parliament a few years later. His son Ralph 
was a strong Protestant (though not a Puritan), and a vigorous 
supporter of the popular party; but, being unable to take the 
Covenant, fled to France, where he spent more than ten years. His 
later political life was one of unrest, for he does not seem to have 
found any Government which he could agree with till after the 
Revolution. 

Many incidental references in these letters are full of interest. 
The strong religious feeling that existed among the country gentry 
at the time, the social customs then prevalent, for example during 
family mourning, the scarcity of books, the extraordinarily heavy 
death-rate among children, the financial distress caused by the war; 
these and a multitude of similar points are all touched upon and 
explained to us by those to whom they were matters of little note, 
being, indeed, too familiar for remark. We must conclude our notice 
of these Memoirs by strongly urging all, whether students or not, to 
read them; they will amply repay the time spent in their perusal 
by the very great interest and charm of the subject with which they 
deal. 

The two first volumes of the ‘‘ Great Educators ” series are fortunate 
in the moment of their appearance. Educational problems at the 
present time are being more keenly discussed than has probably ever 
been the case in this country, and among such problems two stand 
out conspicuous alike by their importance and by the attempts that 
are being made towards their satisfactory solution. The whole 
strength of present educational methods is being turned towards 
the attempt to make men think, and therefore to act as rational 
beings. We teach to stimulate rather than to instruct. In short, 
education is recognised as moral and ethical as well as merely 
intellectual. Further, for the first time since the Middle Ages, we 
are trying to teach our teachers something of educational science 
and method, something that is of the technical part of their work. 
At such a time as this it is fitting that Dr. Davidson should write 
on Aristotle! and the Rev. Thomas Hughes on Loyola,? for it is to 
Aristotle that the world owes the conception of education as moral 

1 Aristotle and Ancient Educational Ideals. By Thomas Davidson, M.A. LL.D. 
London : William Heinemann. 1892. 


Loyola and the Educational System of the Jesuits. By the Rev. Thomas 
Hughes, §.J. (‘Great Educators” Series.) London: William Heinemann. 1892. 
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as well as physical and mental, as leading up to all that is meant 
by the much-abused word “culture”; while to the founder of the 
Jesuit Order we owe the most efficient system that has yet been 
devised for the formation and training of the teacher. 

Dr. Davidson passes in rapid review, in the early pages of his 
book, the general idea of Greek life and education, with its all- 
powerful conception of man as citizen, and its object of perfectly 
proportioned development. He then proceeds to lay down the 
educational systems of the various tribes and States, before he 
reaches what is really the central point of his work—the subject of 
Athenian education and Aristotle. We are thus given a view of 
the history of educational theory from the days of the Homeric ideal, 
when education aimed at producing ‘‘a speaker of words and a doer 
of deeds,” through the Spartan, which sought to teach men for war, 
and to impart strength, down to the Athenian ideal, which strove 
for the highest culture. After a discussion of Aristotle’s theory, we 
are led still further on, to the days when Greek education became 
degenerate, when culture meant the mere idle contemplation of 
abstract ideals, and action had but little connection with thought. 
From being thus a pure philosophical abstraction education was 
saved by Christianity, which preserved the high ideal of Greek 
culture, and added to it the practical incentive to work and 
action. We might easily discuss some of the interpretations of 
Greek education, and especially of Aristotle’s theory, put forward by 
Dr. Davidson, but his book is on the whole so fair and straight- 
forward that it would be ungracious to do so. He has done a great 
work for education by making the Greek and Aristotelian ideal 
easily accessible to the Englisk public; and for that service he 
deserves our truest thanks. 

Equally painstaking is Mr. Hughes’ book on Loyola, which gives 
first an historical account of the educational system and work of the 
Order, and secondly, a careful summary, from original documents, of 
the system and theory of Jesuit education. It is to the latter part 
of the book that most readers will turn, with the wish of finding out 
what is the secret of the extraordinary success which marked the 
work of the Jesuit colleges, In the ‘Analysis of the System of 
Studies” the author draws largely from the Ratio Studiorum, put. 
forward as the official method of education in 1599, after the most 
careful preparation, which had extended over fifteen years. In it. 
appears most clearly the fact that unity of method and uniformity 
of doctrine were regarded as of supreme importance. The latter 
was to be obtained by the teacher prefering the usually accepted 
opinion to his private and individual views on any subject. Contra- 
dictory statements produce confusion in the mind of the hearer, and 
do little to teach principles of thought and action which shall guide 
the scholar through life. The teacher is not in the position of the 
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author, but is bound to follow what is generally accepted in his 
public work; further, he should not advocate opinions which may 
give offence in any particular place or to any particular group of 
persons. 

But the vast success of Jesuit education was due to the great. 
care taken in the formation of the teacher’s mind. He is diligently 
made to study, and is carefully examined as to his knowledge ; 
further, he is privately taught by some one of experience the 
technical work of his art. He is to be ‘practised in the method 
of reading, teaching, correcting, writing, and managing a class.” 
The teacher is to be young, as thus he will be better suited to oral 
teaching ; he is to have also general knowledge and culture—not the 
fuller knowledge of a specialist, else he will not be able to sympathise 
with his pupils. 

We cannot follow Mr. Hughes further, but trust that we have 
said enough to show the interest of the book. The style is in places 
needlessly obscure, but on the whole readable, and on the matter full 
of interest. 

The life of If. Thiers’ is the latest addition to a comprehensive 
series of French Writers which already includes amongst its pub- 
lished volumes Montesquieu, George Sand, Madame de Staél, Boileau, 
and to which Fénélon and Victor Hugo are shortly to be added. 
The series is in course of being translated into English, and the 
editor, M. J. J. Jusserand, declares his object to be rather the 
collection of literary studies than of literary biographies. But any 
account of M. Thiers, statesman and historian, must of necessity 
take the form of an historical sketch, and the writer of this volume 
acknowledges this by dividing his book into the periods of contem- 
porary French history. In a short introduction M. de Rémusat 
claims a place for Thiers among great authors by virtue of his reality 
and force, his grasp of facts, his good sense, vivacity and patriotism ; 
these qualities it is claimed far outweigh faults of style and diction. 
Perhaps the author of this study is entitled to make light of the 
defects of his hero, since he does not deal with him only as a 
“ writer,” but goes beyond the title of the series for which he writes, 
and gives.a sketch of the political history with which Thiers was so 
closely identified. But though his actions are more significant than 
his books, Thiers wrote much, and his writings have special value 
of their own. His style is lucid, persuasive, and simple, and he 
ranks among the first of those who put life and interest into 
historical narrative, thus imparting reality and warmth to the 
subject with which he dealt. M.de Rémusat compares him with 
Voltaire in that transparency of diction which at times led him to 
sacrifice truth to clearness, and in that love of explicit and definite 
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treatment which tended to generalisation, and occasionally to 
plausible arguments and superficial conclusions. In spite, however, 
of these faults, the “‘ communicative vivacity ” of Thiers wins and 
keeps the sympathy of his readers, and at the same time his common 
sense, experience, and judgment give permanent value to his writings 
and speeches. 

The writer traces Thiers’ political career through the changes of 
1815. Always opposed to the Legitimist claims, on the ground 
that a Liberal Government could not safely be based on a prior 
institution, his aim was to secure by the surest means the achieve- 
ments of the Revolution. In carrying out this object the constitu- 
tional monarchy of England was his model, and the Government of 
1830 was the realisation of his ideas. We may join with M. de 
Rémusat in his regret that this experiment under Louis Philippe never 
obtained a fair trial ; it was misunderstood and wrecked by the mutual 
antagonisms of political parties, which were surprised at its fall. 
The revolution of 1848, we are told, was without sufficient cause, 
since the late Government had been willing to reform and modify. 
After ’48 Thiers was placed for a time in a more conservative posi- 
tion. During the Second Empire, which is described as an “ illogical 
series of shocks,” Thiers always respected the existing authority, 
and in foreign policy only was “ au absolute Conservative.” Though 
he had opposed the German war, against a blast of fierce unpopu- 
larity, he laboured later, amid faction and disaster, to repair the loss 
it had caused. His services were acknowledged by France, and, as 
head of the Republic, Thiers was loyal to the new form of govern- 
ment, which was not, however, of his choosing. Even his enemies 
recognised the need of his rule; order was restored, and parties 
kept from conflict. 

In this way his retirement in 1873 came rather as a relief than 
as a defeat. Thiers had done his work, and had grown old in the 
service of his country during the time of her greatest humiliation ; 
he could now return to his works of art, and lived to see his policy 
resumed by others. Thus M. Rémusat estimates the position of 
Thiers by sketching the public events of his life. We may feel, 
perhaps, that the writer overrates the literary ability of his hero, but 
we must remember that he writes not as an historian, but with the 
fervour of a contemporary, and of a Frenchman. These very faults 
lend interest to the book, though they mar its completeness and 
critical value. The writer presupposes in his readers a knowledge 
of the main facts of the history of the time, but his arrange- 
ment is clear. The translation also is spirited; it has some 
omissions, but retains the colour and freshness of style so rare in 
any translation. 

Frédéric Ozanam,' by Kathleen O’Meara, is already well known 
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both in England and America; perhaps, indeed, it owes any popu- 
larity it may enjoy in those countries to the well-known article by 
Cardinal Manning, in which he speaks of the book as a profoundly 
interesting one, and of Ozanam himself in highly eulogistic terms, 
rather than to any intrinsic merits of the book itself: we do not for 
a moment wish to deny that such merits exist, but merely to remark 
that the life and religious experiences of an ardent Romanist are 
not in themselves calculated to invoke the sympathies of the read- 
ing public of the present day. 

The book has a hitherto unpublished preface by Mme. Augustus 
Craven, unfinished at the time of her death; and this, and .the 
death of Kathleen O’Meara herself in 1887, give an additional and 
melancholy interest to. this edition. 

We cannot enter here into the story of Ozanam’s life—that we 
must leave for our readers to find out for themselves; but we may 
say that his claim to remembrance rests chiefly on two things—his 
philanthropic works and his writings. About the former we need 
only mention that he was the originator of the Brotherhood of ‘St. 
Vincent de Paul,” that society founded by a body of earnest young 
men to protect their faith against the modern theories of St. Simon, 
Fourier, or, more generally speaking, of materialists and deists. 

His writings were chiefly historical; the best known and most 
deservedly popular work is on Dante, into whose mind Ozanam seems 
to have possessed singular insight; he rekindled an interest in the 
purely philosophical side of the Divina Commedia, by insisting on the 
special feature of the book—the perfect union of philosophy and 
poetry. His conception of Beatrice was a novel one. He avoided 
the two common views—(1) that she was a symbolic abstraction, 
(2) that she was an earthly reality; and he shows us Dante passionately 
in love with the woman, striving after her, and loving her. 

Ozanam’s work is very fragmentary, though never incomplete ; 
at certain times he undoubtedly rises to a higher pitch than at 
others, but he never sinks below his usual level of true poetry, sound 
philosophy, and well-balanced thought. 





POETRY. 


THE five volumes of Mr. H. Buxton Forman’s new popular edition of 
Shelley’s poetry appear in the customary convenient form and excel- 
lent type of Messrs. George Bell & Son’s Aldine Edition of the British 
Poets.! Mr. Forman tells us that the book is intended for those who 


1 The Aldine Edition of the British Poets : Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton Forman. 
In five voiumes. George Bell & Son. 
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may wish to “ apprehend and enjoy the net result of all the poetical 
work left by Shelley,” and it is therefore almost unencumbered by 
controversial notes, or variorum readings, while the arrangement of 
the poems is mainly chronological, although some Juvenilia are 
relegated to an appendix. The moment of publication is well chosen, 
the volumes baving appeared during the month in which the Shelley 
centenary took place. The notes and prefaces and the carefully 
revised text show the editor’s familiarity with his subject, and his 
mastery of the entire mass of Shelleyana. In his short memoir of 
the poet, prefixed to the first volume, Mr. Forman expresses a 
rational estimate of Shelley’s character, and a full appreciation of the 
difficulties attending the development of so highly strung and sensi- 
tive a nature, combined with the most enthusiastic admiration 
for his rare and lovely poetic gift. Shelley's early escapades 
and later indiscretions are treated with humorous indulgence 
or generous tolerance, perhaps not quite unmixed with special 
pleading in regard to some of the more debatable passages ; 
though, on the whole, the little biography gives a sympathetic 
and intelligent history of the growth of Shelley’s mind, as well 
as a carefully stated summary of the events of his life and 
literary output. Mr. Forman does not enter into the question of 
the increase or decay of his reputation, whether as poet or thinker. 
He gently disengages whatever is really stimulating in his ‘‘ humani- 
tarian enthusiasms,” and judges him “ to have embodied, more than 
any other poet of his day, the finer aspirations of the French 
Revolution.” This is, perhaps, nearer the truth than the opinion of 
a writer in an evening newspaper at the time of the Horsham 
Celebration, who remarked, we believe in commendation, that 
Shelley “was, in the first place, an Irish member, and but secondarily 
a poet!” Although so restricted in commentary, these volumes are 
a genuine aid to a right conception of Shelley’s aims, and of his 
real strength and weakness, and form quite a model popular edition. 
Mr. Forman, by the way, makes use of the Frenchified word 
introuvable. We wonder if this ever found a place in that 
*‘ clear, gracious, and characteristic prose” of the poet whom he £0 
well knows how to admire ? 

Mr. F. Leyton’s Skeleton Leaves! is avowedly a book written with 
@ purpose (that of forwarding the work of the Howard Association), 
though throughout this object is artistically concealed. His poem 
has evidently been composed in a glow of generous sympathy with 
the difficulties of unprotected girlhood, for it is coloured and spirited, 
with well-chosen and thrilling cadences, and, as a whole, is conceived 
and written with a sweep and dash which carry the reader on. The 
story is told in strong and vivid blank verse, containing occasional 


ec Leaves. By Frank Leyton. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trifbner 
0. fri 
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striking lines, and interspersed with graceful lyrical pieces, such as 
that callzd Passion, with its refrain : 


“What to the rosebud living 
Are all the roses dead ?” 


or the swinging lines of The Wind and the Whirlwind. In the 
handling of his difficult theme Mr. Leyton is strong, simple, yet 
restrained. The glimpses of the working of a woman’s mind are 
given with a skill and insight, and a haunting passion, which recall 
Aurora Leigh, a work that this poem in some respects resembles, 
without imitating. 

Mr. Marcus Rickards’ latest volume of verse’ contains many 
graceful descriptive touches, and, as usual, some pleasing studies of 
birds, their habits and their song. His poems are the expression 
of a sensitive, reflective mind, of much delicacy, if little power, fond 
of solitary communion with Nature, and of a religious and moralising, 
though not dogmatic tendency. Mr. Rickards has published several 
other volumes, which have been well received, for he possesses con- 
siderable facility and refinement, though, like Wordsworth—the 
master he follows. from afar—his work is very uneven, as he would 
appear to be somewhat wanting in critical faculty and humorous 
perception. For example, the following stanza from his Ode to the 
Wood Sorrel has charming suggestions, but is injured by the obscurity 
of the penultimate line, and by the poor rhyme at the close : 

“ Beauty hast thou scanned by few, 
Leaves trefoil, of twofold hue, 
Purple side for evening dew, 

Green for sunny noontide ; 
All athirst for freshening joys, 
Trembling in ecstatic poise, 
Each its sheltering dower employs, 
Or thy life had soon died.” 


A curious little volume has fallen into our hands this month, con- 
taining some of the Poésies* of Mme. Guzman (Clara Goguet), the 
lady whose recent rejected legacy to the French Academy of Science 
of a large reward to be given to the discoverer of a means of com- 
munication between the earth and the other planets has excited so 
much interest and discussion. Mme. Guzman would appear, from 
the contents of her little book, to have been an accomplished and 
much admired lady, rich in friends, and capable of writing creditable 
verse in their honour ; as, for instance, the lines to Mme. la Baronne 6., 
“ qui soccupait alors de cosmographie.” Mme. Guzman seems also to 
have studied English literature, for one of her poems is a Satire 
sur l'Enscignement, written in rhymed couplets after ,the manner 
of Pope; while bound up at the end of the volume are twe or three 


1 Lyrical Stu-lies. By Marcus §. C. Rickards. Clifton: J. Baker & Son. 
2 Poésies de Mme. Guzman (Clara Goguet). Paris: Albert Savine, Editeur. 
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rather incomprehensible short tales, related apparently with some 
vivacity, but expressed in exceedingly enigmatical English. To 
give an example: ‘Your shape reminds me, Miss de la Fayette’s 
picture would often say, that unwelcome lover of hers, Mr. T . 
and later to his own wife.” 

A small selection from some of the best known songs of Béranger,’ 
translated by Mr. William Toynbee, is among the latest volumes of 
the “ Canterbury Poets” Series. Mr. Toynbee’s renderings, though 
slightly prosaic, and wanting in deftness and lightness of touch, 
are frank, clever and readable, and he has made choice of chansons 
sufficiently various in character to represent the various notes of the 
musical, cheery, and brave-hearted minstrel whose boast it was, in 
spite of poverty and reverses, political persecution, and the vicissi- 
tudes of the difficult times he lived through: “Quand au nom 
dennemi . . . . je n’ai donné ce nom a qui que ce soit.” 





ART. 


THE readers of this Review know certainly by name the sculptor, 
Mr. FrepERIC BEER; many amongst them have probably been able 
to admire several of his works at various exhibitions. 

Austrian by origin, but born in Moravia, he went to Paris about 
fifteen years ago, and naturalised himself a Frenchman. But with- 
out occupying ourselves with biographical details, and studying only 
the work of the artist and not the man, let us say that he quickly 
understood Parisian life, elegant and refined; his nature, very sen- 
sitive and very impressionable, had no difficulty in assimilating its 
complex details. 

At the time when Grévin, the incomparable humorist, the painter 
of the charming si/houettes of the pavement and of the coulisses, was 
at the height of his vigour and his talent, Frederic Beer made his 
acquaintance. From this meeting arose a co-operation fertile in 
surprises. For while Grévin was a charming designer, he abounded 
in ingenious suggestions. The statuettes made by Beer's fairy and 
comprehensive fingers will remain as types and fixers of an epoch 
in which woman—the Parisian woman, that creature so versatile, 
but still a synthesis of all our desires and of all the graces—is 
paramount. 

Grévin one day brought the proofs of some of his drawings to the 
late M. Philippon, the editor of the Journal Amusant, who looked care- 
fully at them and smiled. ‘I compliment you,” said M. Philippon, 


1 Songs of Béranger. Translated into English verse by William Toynbee. ‘ Can- 
terbury Poets’ Series. Walter Scott. 
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“the drawings are very good, but the legends are ‘ Benoiton’” 
(always absent), Grévin hesitated for a moment to think that 
M. Philippon found his legends bad, and told him so plainly. But 
he quickly understood. The printer had reproduced the drawings 
but had left out the text. The legends had gone out like Madame 
Benoiton. 

The statuettes of Grévin and Beer, mignonne works of Parisian 
imagination, also have legends, but they are “ Benoiton.” Their 
wit is in their Parisian deportment. They are Parisiennes, 
attractive by the dress, by the undulating lines from head to foot, 
and who are exquisitely charming, so long as they do not speak. 

The statuettes of Grévin and Beer are peculiarly statuettes of 
modern Venuses. Fragile and delicate, they are especially spicy. 
For instance, they are scarcely clothed—just sufficiently, in fact, to 
appear almost naked. Charming this fallen angel who has nothing 
but a muffin which to put her tiny hands, a parasol to shade her 
forehead, wings on her back, and a scrap of gauze to leave the rest 
transparent. 

The antique woman presented herself wholly nude in the broad 
daylight, in the pride of her powerful beauty and the disdain of the 
favourable penumbra. The statuettes of Grévin and Frederic Beer 
have presented, without pretension, during several years, all the 
feminine intelligence acquired in the course of centuries of coquetry. 
They have the affectation and assume graces which are the accom- 
paniment of the charming gaiety of to-day. When we look at 
them we cannot help reflecting. 

Frederic Beer, notwithstanding the success he obtained by his 
co-operation with Grévin, was not wholly satisfied. He wished to 
manifest his special talent in a more exclusively personal and indis- 
putable manner. 

Since then has been seen in the Salon of the Champs Elysées 
every spring a gathering of charmed admirers in front of his busts of 
children and groups of babies snugly ensconced in armchairs—like 
a nest of birds. If, in fact, Beer showed himself very comprehensive 
in the silhouettes which he has given us of woman, he showed himself 
no less a master and a thinker in his profiles of children. It 
seems as if he had seized their scarcely awakened souls. Victor 
Hugo said : 

“Tl est si beau, l’enfant avec son doux sourire, 
Sa douce bonne foi, sa voix qui veut tout dire 
Ses pleurs vite apaisés 
Laissant errer sa vue étonnée et ravie 


Offrant de toute parts sa jeune me 4 la vie 
Et sa bouche au baisers.” 


The impression the poet gives us Frederic Beer has put into his 
sculpture, and each one of his children is like a verse of stone that 
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speaks to our heart. He has made over three hundred of these 
babies, adorable little works of art; we may say indeed that this 
magical sculptor of childhood has thus created a smiling population 
of little men and little women of bronze or of marble. 

From the homely expression of childhood Frederic Beer passed 
to another phase of his art. Abandoning the portrait, he wished to 
make a step in advance in resuscitating faces that have disappeared. 
Thus he attempted to bring back to life before our charmed imagi- 
nation the sculptural pictures of Albert Diirer and then Martin 
Luther as children. The success of these works was immense ; they 
became so popular that now it is nearly impossible to go through 
Germany and Austria without finding reproductions of them. They 
have not doubtless the delicacy of the originals, on which we seem 
still to see the impression of the artist’s fingers, but as Gounod says 
for musicians, whose glory is only maintained by the street organs 
—one only arrives at popularity by calumny. In truth, Beer has 
not been very much calumniated by his publishers. The reproduc- 
tions of his groups are perfect. But it is quite permissible to an 
artist to find shades of difference between an admired original work 
and its popularisation, however irreproachable. 

Albert Diirer as a child and Martin Luther as a child—these two 
great successes encouraged Frederic Beer to reproduce by means of 
his art the most remarkable physiognomies of history. The statue 
of the Emperor Joseph II., which now stands on one of the large 
public places in Austria, was the victorious essay of the master 
sculptor. An opportunity presented itself to him: the fourth cen- 
tenary of the discovery of America imperiously evoked the superb 
image of Christopher Columbus. 

Beer wished to fix the image of the great navigator. After sur- 
rounding himself with all the portraits—very different, moreover, 
and not all incontestable—of Columbus, after having consulted all 
the documents, after having read nearly all that has been written on 
the sublime adventurer, he went away to see, as one of his poets says, 
“‘surgir du fond du ciel les étoiles nouvelles.” After having reflected 
a long time, Frederic Beer adopted, as being the most exact, the 
magnificent portrait left by Lorenzo Lotto, a painter of the Venetian 
school. This statue, thus definitely fixed, and which the Americans 
are going to have raised in the middle of their formidable cities of 
commerce and liberty, is already celebrated by the reproduction in 
bronze made of it by the publisher Cottin. Christopher Columbus 
is represented on his ship, thoughtful, almost anxious, having on his 
face the absolute certainty of his calculations, but also the troublous 
inquietude of a solution that is fleeing from him. At his feet lie 
an anchor and a map of the world, around him the signs of a revolt 
that will soon break out; but still the serenity of the strong does 
not abandon him, and alone against all he believes and he dares. 





Art. 


Frederic Beer has given us a just representation in this work ; at 
once he excites and provokes admiration. 

His Christopher Columbus is as a surprise projected amid the 
commonplace modern productions. It seems as if with him the 
dead centuries emerged from their shades, powerful and enthusiastic, 
to give to our anemic days a little of the faith that pushed on so many 
generous spirits, a little of the resignation also that made souls daring 
and enterprising, men not better, perhaps, but certainly less egotistic 
and more absolute in their conceptions. 


M. Lucien ARRKAT, who began the present year with an original work 
on the Psychology of the Painter, has now made himself responsible for 
a book on the Physiology of Art,’ published by Alcan in his Library 
of Contemporary Philosophy. The first volume of the original 
German has been compressed by M. Arréat into some sixty pages of 
introduction, which are followed by 250 pages translated from the 
second volume. It is no easy task to read these large closely 
printed pages, bristling with the technicalities of recent scientific 
research into the secrets of nerve and brain action. In spite of its 
compression, the French edition is likely to be clearer, and is cer- 
tainly more accessible to the ordinary reader, than the original 
German. The English reader will be reminded of the Physiological 
isthetics of Mr. Grant Allen, which had for its main contention 
that nutrition of the motor nerves disposes to Play, while a corre- 
sponding satisfaction of the sensory nerves results in Fine Art. All 
such works run counter to Mr. Ruskin’s assertion that it is as silly 
to ask why Art and Beauty give pleasure as to ask why sugar is 
sweet. Herr Hirth evidently thinks it possible and reasonable to 
answer both questions. What he has actually accomplished is 
somewhat different. 

His first volume (the Introduction in this French edition) is 
properly a treatise of Physiological Optics. M. Arréat presents it 
under the heads of “Forms of Vision,’ monocular and binocular, 
with the theory of the depth and bilateral enlargement of the field 
of vision, perspective and identical points; “Illumination,” the 
addition of the lights of the two eyes, with various problems of our 
optical measure; and ‘“ Movement,” completing the notion of a 
thing “seen,” with which Art is mainly concerned. In this part 
of his work, which is carefully laboured and well up to date, the 
author chiefly insists on two points: one is that the prime function 
of the dioptric apparatus is to furnish the central organ, which he 
calls ‘‘ the interior eye,” with the material which the latter has to 
interpret; the other is that mathematical notions are much too 
rigid for application to the delicate problems of vision, which more- 
over can be explained only by an electro-chemical process. Finally, 


1 Physiologie deVArt. Par Georges Hirth, Paris: Félix Alcan, 1892, 
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“if you wish to educate the eyes, it is important first to grasp well 
their mechanism.” 

The second volume (forming the body of the French edition) 
applies the principles of the first to various questions of physiological 
psychology. These mainly concern the nature and training of the 
artist’s eyes—in the plural, for in strict science the one-eyed artist 
is at a disadvantage. Here may be found treated at length, and 
with much pleasant illustration in the midst of abstruse technicalities, 
“the nervous organisation of the artistic intellect”; how ‘the re- 
membrances” on which it has to depend are built up, where we 
unexpectedly come on the controversy raised by Professor Weismann 
about the transmission of acquired qualities by heredity; the “seat 
of visual memory,” with its varying states of tension; the ‘ under- 
currents of latent memory,” and “latent attention”; “ visual re- 
membrance as coloured light”; “temperaments,” and ‘the natural 
history of systems of artistic memory ”; concluding with a chapter 
on “ heredity, genius, and degeneration.” 

It is not easy to appreciate the exact value of a book touching on 
so many difficult points of science, not to speak of philosophy. The 
art critic will certainly find it full of useful suggestions. The author 
himself, from the few lines of biography given by his translator, 
seems to have been turned to this line of speculation by his studies 
as a collector; he is favourably known by independent and rather 
philosophical writings on house decoration and the practical teach- 
ing of art, and he is an authority on the art collections of 
Munich. 

The philosopher, however, will not be without finding fault as he 
turns these pages where the most intricate knots of psychology are 
resolutely cut. Probably, the author is to be taken at his word when 
he ranks himself among “ strangers to special research.” There are 
also signs of a lack of the training in scientific thought which is 
essential to the success of such speculations. More than once, for 
example, there is reason to complain of the confusion existing in 
these pages between the artist’s conception, as a subjective and 
physiological act, and the objective concept or mental representation 
which is its result. The latter, to use a distinction as old as 
Aristotle and the schoolmen, and as valid in Materialism as in the 
systems of Thomas Aquinas or Spinoza, belongs to the world of 
representation (esse representandi) ; the former is an action in the 
world of physical existence (esse essendi). This distinction would 
have helped out considerably the author’s treatment of “ inspiration,” 
where he flounders about in the deep sea of Hartmann’s Philosophy 
of the Unconscious ; of the “sliding” theory of imaginative asso- 
ciations, where he fears greatly to open the door to metaphysics ; 
and of “ genius,” where the terrible Doctor Lombroso is a thorn in 
his flesh. On the whole, Herr Hirth has the better of his adver- 
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saries, but with great waste of ammunition, and not always with 
positive result. His own insight into the training of the artist’s eye, 
as resulting from the efforts made by his hand to portray what he 
has seen, might have suggested to him that an esthetic activity of 
the representations of the imagination may be as real as the physio- 
logical activity of the perceptions of the senses, This is not 
metaphysics, but a statement of scientific fact; and it has the 
advantage of allowing a clear and definite statement of the limits 
of the application of mathematical laws to the artistic representation 
of Nature. It would be well to compare the pages of the present 
work which treat this point with the Theory of Ornamentation: of 
M. Bourgoin, the authority on Arab art. If geometry were to rule 
artistic design, original creation would be impossible; on the other 
hand, though physiology may help the artist to healthful and dis-- 
cerning material vision, it will help him not a whit to that vision of 
the Beautiful which is the quintessence of Fine Art. 

M. V. Maurel’s lecture’ on the present crisis in the teaching of 
singing was delivered in Milan on the 2nd of June of this year. It 
brings philosophy to bear on the art of song, which he would 
renovate by science. It seems that recent teaching has been 
Americanised, & la vapeur, subjugué par la question “‘ business.” It 
is necessary to come to the fundamental truth here printed in bold: 
type, ‘‘ Song dwells in the relations of the three qualities of vocal 
sound,” these qualities being pitch, intensity, timbre. The edifice 
which is to be built on this foundation cannot be appreciated until 
the little book, which this lecture announces as forthcoming, is 
finally published ; even that will be only the forerunner of an 
indefinitely future work which is to contain the complete demonstra- 
tion of the result of M. Maurel’s long researches. 

The publishers of the Paris art magazines have the economical 
habit of using the plates which have appeared in their pages in 
making up albums where the pictures are strung along some definite 
line of subject. The present is the first of a series of albums of the 
Fine Arts, and deals with Antiquity.2 M. L. Roger-Milés has 
written a brief summary of the chief epochs under the heads of 
Egypt, Chaldea, Assyria, Persia, the Hittites (!), Phoenicia, Judea, 
Eastern Asia (India, China, and Japan), Greece, Etruria, and Rome. 
It is a pity that the pictures, which are fair of their kind, could not 
have been more clearly divided into their respective groups, if only 
by appropriate headlines to the pages. Perhaps the turning over 
of these pages in an idle hour is supposed to leave behind the 
“latent memories” of Herr Hirth, which may become active in a 
taste for the antique. 

“a Chant rénové par la Science. Par V. Maurel. Paris: Librairie Nouvell 


892. 
* L’Antiquité (Architecture, Peinture, Sculpture). Album comprenant 185 Gravures. 
Paris: Bibliothéque dela Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1892. 
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This handsomely printed and illustrated work,’ of which an almost 
faultless translation is given, will be of undoubted interest to the 
practice of art-criticism, and may possibly be of use to its theory. 
Though nominally treating of the Borghese and Doria-Pamfili 
Galleries in Rome, it covers in reality a good portion of the field of 
great Italian painting, from all of which it chooses examples for a 
method of connoisseurship that is further explained by an opening 
and closing chapter in dialogue. 

For practical use, after the book has been once read through, its 
decisions on special paintings might be noted in their proper place 
on the margin of Burckhardt’s Cicerone for purposes of travel, and in 
the volumes of Crowe and Cavalcaselle for the library. In theory, it 
may, perhaps, arouse the English reading public to the fundamental 
lack in our literature of anything like complete and philosophical 
criticism of the Fine Arts. This book, in fact, transplants to 
English ground a bitter growth of controversy which has hitherto 
been confined to Germany; and Sir A. H. Layard’s Introduction is 
likely, in no small degree, to help it on to new strength and 
-bitterness. 

In an eight page article in last October's Fortnightly on the 
‘Berlin Renaissance Museum, Dr. Wilhelm Bode, its director, gave a 
half-paragraph to “an altogether strange epidemic raging among us 
now—the Lermolieff mania, I will call it.” He went on to declare 
that “this quack doctor,” “ this Romanised Swiss. . . . has formed 
a sect of German and half-German believers, who endeavour to pro- 
pagate his teaching by embittering the lives of us, directors of 
picture-galleries, with the usual amenity of sectarians.” This was, 
perhaps, uncalled for, and not in the best of taste, coming so soon 
after the death of Signor Morelli; and for this reason we are not 
inclined to judge too harshly the pages of sharp retort in which Sir 
A. H. Layard has come to the defence of one with whom he had had 
~“* a close friendship, extending over nearly forty years.” 

Apart from the personal merits of the controversy, however, we 
have little hesitation in saying that Morelli and his admirers labour 
under an essential mistake as to the meaning of art-criticism, and 
unduly limit the meaning of Art itself. If this mistake should 
prevail, it would not alone result in “ the evil effect on collections,” 
which is deprecated by Dr. Bode, himself so successful in directing 
his Gallery to purposes of true education. It would also interfere 
with a proper understanding of Art as a factor in civilisation; and 
by civilisation we mean the advance in commerce and industry quite 
as much as anything more intellectual and zsthetic. 

To Signor Morelli and his followers the history and the criticism 
of Art seem limited to a single question, which does not properly 
exhaust even connoisseurship—the discovery of the true authorship 


1 Italian Painters : Critical Studies of their Works. By Giovanni Morelli (Ivan 
Lermolieff). Translated from the German by Constance Jocelyn Ffoulkes, with an 
Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir A. H. Layard. London: John Murray. 1892. 
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of pictures. It is true that these pictures must be of the so-called 
Old Masters, determined to be so by we know not whom—time and 
Vasari, most probably. or such discovery Morelli had an undoubted 
natural bent, which was greatly aided by his early training as a 
physician, by his minute local knowledge of Italy, and, we willingly 
acknowledge, by the peculiar method which he cultivated rather 
than invented. The examination of hands and ears, with which he 
was reproached and in which he gloried, was to him what the com- 
parison of letters and pen-strokes is to an expert of handwriting, to 
which he, indeed, compares it. And his success in dis-establishing 
the authenticity of certain reputed Old Masters was at once brilliant 
and alarming. We cannot say as much for his positive identifications, 
though Dr. Bode’s own edition of Burckhardt’s Cicerone has more 
than once paid heed to his criticisms. Yet even within his own 
narrow limits, it is doubtful if he had fully mastered a method 
which the capricious growth of human nature in one and the same 
individual must always render uncertain. Thus he draws conclusions, 
which to the most casual observer must seem fallacious, from what 
he calls “the chords, or so-called harmony of colour.” By this he 
does not at all mean what is called by that name in recent scientific 
studies of physiological optics, just as he has a meaning of his own 
for “the physiology of Art,” which he makes a reproach to that 
bugbear of his own system—the “ professional art-critic.” Prac- 
tical painters, whom he also judged unfit for his own line of work, 
know that their whole colour-scheme is liable to complete change, 
without apparent transition, from a radical change in their scale of 
lights. Sometimes, again, Morelli seems to have abandoned his own 
criteria, and trusted to “‘ the natural intuition” which he considered 
so dangerous in the art-critic. The reader may judge from a single 
example how far these remarks on the limitations of his method are 
justified. It must be remembered that he laid his chief stress on 
studies of “form.” He is trying to persuade us that the ‘“ Tondo,” 
which was until lately No. 348 in the Borghese Gallery, has been 
wrongfully ascribed to Sandro Botticelli : 

“T fail to discover in this picture either Botticelli’s peculiarly 
life-like manner of depicting the emotions (!), or that transparency 
of colour which distinguishes his works from those of his many 
imitators. The hands, again, though of the master’s typical form, 
with bony, unpleasing fingers, square nails, and black outlines, are 
absolutely lifeless, and the hair is treated without intelligence (!!). 
A comparison between this picture and the splendid circular panels 
in the Uffizi ought to convince every one open to conviction (!!!). 
[Here, in a note, is added, in cauda venenum: ‘“ Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle and Dr. Bode accept this picture as an original! ”] 
Naturally, however, as Mepistopheles observed to the student, ‘ Hach 
man learns only what he can.’” 

It would, perhaps, be too much to say that Morelli had no tra» 
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idea of the nature and importance of the history and criticism of 
Art; in his chapter on ‘“ Principles and Methods,” he has several 
acute, if narrow, observations. But, in practice, he could not get 
beyond the connoisseurship, which doubtless made him a delightful 
companion in hunting up pictures, and a usually safe guide to buyers. 
This, however, is far enough from warranting the over-friendly 
judgment of Sir A. H. Layard: “The fame of Morelli as the most 
accomplished of art-critics and connoisseurs will increase as time 
rolls on, and his name will be honoured when those of his detractors 
will only be remembered by the blunders which they committed and 
which he exposed.” This could be verified only on condition that the 
history of Art should come to mean nothing more than it did to 
Vasari—the biography and technical appreciation of artists—and 
criticism should be limited to connoisseurship and correct cataloguing, 
without reference to the varying symbolism, to the development of 
the colour-sense and the esthetic pleasure in form, and to the docu- 
ments of intellectual and material intercourse among nations which 
the costumes and decorations and choice of subject in historic paint- 
ing can furnish. Evidently it is the latter which make Art a living 
commentary on the history of civilisation. 

We cannot help thinking that Signor Morelli was himself better 
advised than his admirers, when he declined “‘ the supreme direction 
of all such public institutions ” as the Italian museums and galleries. 
The Berlin Renaissance Museum, in spite of the caustic and perhaps 
well-founded criticisms which he aimed at its Director, should have 
made him sensible that the collection of paintings means something 
more at the present day than a mere accurate classifying and cata- 
loguing of works. 

We have already received the first three parts of the Thirteenth 
Year-Book of the Royal Prussian Art Collections.’ The sixty-seven 
pages of the official reports of recent acquisitions, from July 1, 1891, 
to March 31, 1892, are themselves not without interest. They show 
the thorough system which. secures the constant advance of the great 
German collections, in spite of the comparatively scant resources in 
the hands of their directors. But the chief importance of these 
quarterly numbers is to be found in the ‘‘ Studies and Researches” 
of eminent specialists, which they publish. These are carefully 
printed on heavy laid paper in Roman type, in folios paged con- 
secutively, with excellently printed engravings in the text, and the 
insertion of occasional photogravures in the superior style which has 
already drawn attention to Berlin work. So far, the present year 
has given us 150 pages of text, with forty-seven such engravings 
and eleven photogravures. As there is yet one number to appear, 
it may be gathered how cheap a thirty marks’ worth is to be had in 
a yearly volume. ; 

Some of the subjects treated here are of the highest importan 


1 Jahrbuch der Kéniglich Preussischen Kunstsammlungen. Berlin: Grote. 1892. 
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to the general understanding of Art, which is no longer a matter of 
magnificent patrons and industrious collectors, but appeals to all who 
take thought of the development of man in history. Especially 
noteworthy are the studies of Professor Carl Justi, of the University 
of Bonn, concerning Lombard designers in Spain. They continue 
‘the previous studies of one whom the sceptical Morelli admitted to 
be ‘a learned authority on the history of Spanish art,” and throw 
great light on a phase of the Renaissance, which has never yet been 
completely studied. It is full of significance to the history of the 
transformation of Spain from a mixed people of Visigoths and Moors 
to a nation of Latin civilisation. Of equal interest are the studies 
of Dr. Wilhelm Bode on West Asiatic textile fabrics in connection 
with old Persian carpets. These have been published separately, 
and bring new illustrations to the history of the commercial inter- 
course between Europe and the Orient, besides their cesthetic 
suggestiveness as to the development of colour-schemes among the 
Old Masters, and the gradual modification of ornament. The Japanese 
influence on present-day art opens a similar field for study, which 
has been delved in successfully by the Brothers de Goncourt. Such 
investigations are not for specialists alone; they interest all who 
still believe that “the proper study of mankind is man.” 

Among the other papers, August Winkler has a carefully illustrated 
essay on certain objects of artistic luxury little known—the drinking 
vessels of the German Renaissance. Paul Seidel treats of the 
collections of Prince Henry, brother of Frederick the Great, who 
“passed the half of his life in longing to see, and the other half in 
regretting, France.” There are shorter notices, of technical interest, 
by Mr. Sydney Colvin, by that veteran of Oriental carpets and Luther 
art-work, Dr. Julius Lessing, and others. 

The Documents d'aprés Nature, and the Decorative Fancies,’ already 
far on in their second series, which M. Habert-Dys has been furnish- 
ing to designers with such success, would alone show how much of 
the world’s ornamentation is directed from Paris. The interminable 
supply of costly works of this kind, destined for immediate practical 
use, could hardly find an adequate demand elsewhere. The present 
samples are a good illustration of that reaction against the Academical 
conventions of the early part of this century which made Japanese 
freedom and eighteenth century license come again into temporary 
favour. 

From the publishers of /’-Avt* we have three of the later volumes 
in their remarkable series of celebrated artists, each number of 
which is at once a biography, a critical notice, and a catalogue of 
its subject. In the forty numbers which have now appeared, there 


1 L’Ornement Pratique (Nos. 3, 4). Fantaisies Décoratives (Nos. 7,8). Par J. 
Habert-Dys. Paris: Librairie de l’Art. 1892. 

2 Les Artistes Célébres; Turner. Par Philip Gilbert Hamerton (1889). Antoine 
Watteau. Par G. Dargenty (1891). Les Van de Velde, Par Emile Michel (1892). 
Paris : Librairie de 1’ Art. 
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is a. general excellence of text, which in nearly every case has been 
confided to a competent specialist, and there is a fair average of 
illustrations. Mr. Hamerton’s volume is not a translation of his 
well-known English work on Turner, but has been written in French 
for this series. It is well adapted to its purpose, though it could 
hardly be expected that the twenty engravings would do any fair - 
justice to the great student of modifications of light. The sixty- 
eight engravings in the volume on Watteau are naturally more 
expressive ; it is easier to reflect things so definite as the gay 
modifications of French life in the unthinking days of Louis XV. 
The text, also, gives a good idea of its subject, “in whose world 
people make war and love, but always pour rire.” To the Van de 
Veldes M. Emile Michel has given a sympathetic book; and this 
time the engravings, more than seventy in number, are more than 
adequate to their purpose. We reckon this one of the most 
important volumes yet issued in the series, as it is not easy to find 
a satisfactory treatment of these artists who, for successive genera- 
tions, held a prominent place in the Dutch School. 

The new volume of Mr. Lewis F. Day’s Text-Books of Ornamental 
Design, is quite three times the size of any of the four previously 
published, and has six times the amount of illustration. The text 
is clear and bright, perhaps a little too much by way of leading 
the English reader unawares into the knowledge of how Nature is 
turned to account in ornament, rather than teaching him with 
lucid authority, as a French writer would do. But Mr. Day, 
who has had experience, openly declares that ‘‘the Englishman, 
generally speaking, neither knows nor cares anything about things 
decorative.” 

Like Toplady against free-will, he stabs repeatedly this indiffer- 
ence under the fifth rib, which is nothing else than a persuasion that 
an ornament should be a picture. The art-critic has a similar trouble 
with his English public, which is always demanding that a picture 
shall tell a story. 

The engravings in general, and the “ photo-tint” plates in 
particular, are admirably suited to their purpose, which is, of course, 
to bring out in clear and intelligible definition the details of orna- 
mental design. In costlier photogravure these sometimes quite 
escape the eye. For the reader who might wish to use this book 
for all it is really worth, we suggest that during a second reading 
he should carefully make two indexes for himself; one, of the 
different plants and animals according to the various treatment of 
them in the different schools; the other, of the schools themselves 
according to the instances given. It is a pity the author has not 
done this; it would make his book valuable to the special student 
of the history of Decorative Art, a subject of so vast material that 
he must always be glad to profit, even by the examples of a text- 


1 Nature in Ornament. By Lewis F. Day. London: B. T. Batsford. 1892. 
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book. Mr. Day is rich in examples from all the schools, including 
the latest English revivals. We note by the way that he sympathises 
duly with the freedom of Japanese art in its plea against the old 
Academical primness, although the latter has for some time back 
been putting in its rejoinder. Perhaps this work will help to a 
rebutter on the side of liberty, which indeed need not be license. 

The Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British 
Museum has made the *“‘ Rhind Lectures,”! which he delivered in 
Edinburgh in 1887, the basis of a handbook of the various arts of 
Greece, with the exception of Greek coins. He divides his work 
into four periods: (1) primitive, of mere handicraft ; (2) archaic, in 
which the artist is evolved from the workman, and the handicraft 
becomes a fine art; (3) maturity, both as regards imagination and 
skill; (4) decline of the imagination and negligence of execution. 
Only for the first period are the various handicrafts class2d together ; 
for the others, the author takes up separately vase-painting, work in 
bronze, engraved gems, sculpture in relief, statuary, terra cottas, 
painting, and architecture. Greek painting, which hes been little 
treated in English, is given considerable space, not without much 
recourse being had to Pompeii. In the chapter on vases, com- 
parisons are accumulated to show that the antiquities of Mycene 
are not older than 700 B.c., which is far from being an undisputed 
position, as the renewed controversies of this summer clearly prove. 
The truth, if it could be found, would be not without importance in 
the field of history, which archeology ought to serve; but the 
disappointed reader must be consoled by the thought that Dr. 
Murray prefers a problem to a mystery. 

The illustrations in the text seem somewhat worn at times, perhaps 
not enough to interfere with the clear understanding of the details 
to which attention is directed ; the inserted plates are usually good, 
and some exceptionally so. In the text, as in too many English 
handbooks, there is too much of the lecture or of literature, both 
which things are remote from the perfection of lucid and orderly 
teaching. But, as a whole——for these defects are of minor import- 
ance—this is perhaps the only and is certainly the indispensable 
introduction to Greek art for the English reader ; and it is worthy 
of the Museum which stands first in point of Grecian antiquities. 

The caricatures of Caran d’Ache’ are all that could be desired in 
regard to sprightliness and point in design; while, unlike many 
French specimens of this art, they can be placed on any table and 
laughed over in any company. Some of them have positive merit 
in drawing, as the picketed camel chased in the circle of his tether 
by a lion. This same caricature—‘ the lion, the camel, and the 
English ” (man and woman)—offers a curious sample of French ideas 
of the anatomy of our race; at sight.of the teeth of the lunching 

* Handbook of Greek Archeology. By A. S. Murray, LL.D., F.8.A. London: John 
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pair, the lion first stops in dismay and then turns tail and flees in 
abject fear. : 

After a delay of seven years, the second volume of the French 
edition of Burckhardt’s Cicerone’ has appeared. It has taken full 
advantage of the modifications made by Dr. Wilhelm Bode, Director 
of the Berlin Museum, in the fifth edition of the German original ; 
the changes for the first volume had been added awkwardly enough 
in an appendix. It is this edition which will probably be of most 
use to the ordinary student of art, and the specialist cannot afford 
to neglect it. It fulfils, better than any other one book, the pur- 
pose indicated by its sub-title: ‘“‘ A Guide to Ancient and Modern 
Art in Italy.” The French translator, M. Auguste Gérard, has 
given twenty interesting pages on the author and his work; the 
latter, however, has been wrought upon, not without his aid and 
sympathy, by many illustrious hands since its first appearance in 
1855. Professor Burckhardt himself, from his University retreat in 
Basle, has added, under Architecture, a section on Decorative Art, 
which has been steadily conquering its own definite and important 
place in the minds of students. The labours of Crowe and Caval- 
caselle and Miindler have been used for Painting, and Morelli, in 
spite of his now classical quarrel with the Cicerone and all its kin, 
has a hearing. Ancient Art, which takes up the entire first volume, 
has been carefully reviewed by Dr. Fraenkel; and, in the second 
volume, the whole section of Architecture, especially that of the 
Early Renaissance, the Roman sculpture of the fifteenth century, 
and the painting of the T'recentisti (fourteenth century) have had 
new work from specialists. Mr. Charles Fairfax Murray has had 
charge of the School of Sienna. The geographical index in this 
French edition is by far the best we have seen in completeness and 
in distinctness of print, the part belonging to the second volume on 
Modern Art occupying 120 pages by itself. This alone makes the 
book invaluable to the travelling student; it forms an annotated 
catalogue of the main treasures of art to be found in every part of 
Italy, even building, hall, and number being noted, with plans 
of the principal Galleries. In the index of artists’ names the 
decorator finds his place with the architect, the painter, and the 
sculptor. ‘This is significant of a result due in large part to the 
studies in the Renaissance carried on by Burckhardt and* his dis- 
ciples; fine art is no longer limited to painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, but ornament and decoration are also given the place 
which they undoubtedly occupy in the growth of civilisation. 

For a work necessarily loaded with details, this has a remarkable 
amount of continuous readable matter, helping to order mentally the 
confused mass of art-production in its proper place, time, and society. 


1 Le Cicerone: Guide de l’Art Antique et de VT Art Moderne en Italie, Par J. 
a eee Paris: Firmin-Didot. 1¢ Partie (xlviii.-200), 1885 ; 2° Partie (cxlvii.- 
830). 1892. 





MR. CONWAY’S LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. 


In these two volumes relating the life and career of Thomas Paine, 
Mr. Moncure D. Conway has not only rendered a long-needed 
service to the memory of an ill-used man, but he has also rendered 
@ service to justice, humanity, and liberty in the person of one 
of their martyrs. Thomas Paine has been trebly unfortunate ; not 
only was he, during his life, the victim of the persecution of his 
enemies, but he was in almost an unparalleled degree the victim of 
the ingratitude of his friends; and since his death he has suffered 
almost beyond comparison from unmerited obloquy and misre- 
presentation. As a friend of liberty and humanity he was the 
implacable foe of every form of despotism, privilege, and priest- 
craft; and it was only to be expected that the classes who are 
interested in the maintenance of privilege and power, whether 
political or religious, would shrink from no means of destroying the 
influence of the man who attacked them with such remorseless 
logic and unanswerable justice. He was hated because he was 
feared; he was condemned because he could not be refuted. 
During his lifetime he was pursued with inveterate malice, and 
since his death he has been covered with the most shameless 
calumny. This calumny Mr. Conway has effectually disposed of, 
and it is to be hoped it will be for ever silenced. Perhaps this is 
hoping too much, for though his political doctrines have practically 
become incorporated with the politics of the present day, his religious 
teaching will continue to be dreaded and himself slandered by the 
orthodox, who it is unlikely will read Mr. Conway’s pages, and 
who will shield themselves under the cover of unpardonable 
ignorance. 

Mr. Conway’s work has evidently been a labour of love, and he 
has spared no pains to make it as complete as possible. He has 
visited most of the scenes of Paine’s life and labours: the Norfolk 
town of Thetford where he was born, the Sussex town of Lewes 
where he was an exciseman ; spots associated with him in America, 
and his resorts in Paris; and he has ransacked the archives and 
literature of England, America, and France for everything that 


1 The Life of Thomas Paine; with a History of his Literary, Political and Religious 
Career in America, France, and England. By Moncure Daniel Conway. Two vols 
London and New York: G. P. Putnam’sSons. 1892. 
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could throw light upon the busy and fruitful career of his subject. 
We shall try to give our readers some idea of the result in this 
article, and we have not contented ourselves with a careful perusal 
of Mr. Conway’s volumes, but we have read all the principal 
writings of Paine and have judged for ourselves of the truth of our 
author’s presentation. The two republics that Thomas Paine helped 
to establish, and the nation he helped to enfranchise, should in 
justice to themselves give an ungrudging welcome to this account of 
the Quaker patriot, reformer and republican. 

We cannot linger over the early career of Paine, which Mr. 
Conway has investigated with so much industry and related with 
copious detail ; we must content ourselves with saying that he was 
born at Thetford on January 26, 1736-37, that his father was a 
Quaker, and Thomas was brought up in that persuasion. He left 
school at the age of thirteen, and was taught the art of making 
stays, a business his father carried on in conjunction with a small 
farm. When Thomas was about twenty years of age his longing 
for adventure induced him to go to sea in a privateer; this trip did 
not last long, and there is no record of his experience. He was 
next to be found in London working at his trade and attending the 
philosophical lectures of Ferguson and Martin; at this time no 
doubt he acquired the elements of the scientific knowledge which 
appeared afterwards in his inventions and in his theological writings. 
He next removed to Dover, and then to Sandwich, where there is 
a tradition that he preached in Methodist fashion to a congre- 
gation in his own room. Here, in 1759, he married, and a year 
afterwards his wife died at Margate. He then entered the Excise 
service, and pursued his functions as a revenue officer in various places, 
not always to the satisfaction of the Board. He was dismissed and 
afterwards reinstated, when he went to Lewes, and here he married 
a second time, the daughter of Mr. Ollive, with whom he lodged, 
also a Quaker. In 1774 he was again discharged from the Civil 
Service, a copy of the Board’s minute describing the reason as 
absence without leave, and debt. In 1774 he found himself penniless, 
and from some unexplained cause he and his wife separated. ll 
attempts at explanation, Mr. Conway says, are mere guesswork. 
Paine had met with Benjamim Franklin, and their common interest 
in science had led to the formation of a friendship which lasted till 
Franklin’s death; on the recommendation of his friend, Paine left 
England and arrived in America in November 1774. 

Very happily for himself, he almost immediately found congenial 
employment in Philadelphia in assisting Mr. Aitkin in the produc- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Magazine and American Museum. “ For 
eighteen months Paine edited this magazine, and probably there 
never was an equal amount of good literary work done on a salary 
of fifty pounds a year.” 
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The magazine was of a literary and scientific character, religion 
and politics being forbidden topics. 

“The Pennsylvania Magazine,” says Mr. Conway, “in the time that 
Paine edited it, was a seed-bag from which this sower scattered the 
seeds of great reforms, ripening with the progress of civilisation. Through 
the more popular press he sowed also. Events selected his seeds of 
American independence, of republican equality, of ecclesiastical and heredi- 
tary privilege, for a swifter and more imposing harvest; but the whole 
circle of human ideas and principles was recognised by this lone way- 
faring man. The first to urge extension of the principles of independence 
to the enslaved negro, the first to arraign monarchy and to point out the 
danger of its survival in presidency, the first to propose articles of a more 
thorough nationality to the new-born States, the first to advocate inter- 
national arbitration, the first to expose the absurdity and criminality of 
duelling, the first to suggest more rational ideas of marriage and divorce, 
the first to advocate national and international copyright, the first to plead 
for the animals, the first to demand justice for women—what brilliants 
would our modern reformers have contributed to a coronet for that man’s 
brow had he not presently worshipped the God of his fathers after the way 
that theologians call heresy !” 

Paine’s first publication of importance was an anti-slavery article 
in “ one of Bradford’s journals,” which Mr. Conway says is a most 
remarkable article: ‘“‘ Every argument and appeal, moral, religious, 
military, economic, familiar in our subsequent anti-slavery struggle, 
is here found stated with eloquence and clearness.” 

It was, however, in 1775 that Paine was really born as a political 
and revolutionary force. The quarrel of the States with England 
reached a crisis when the first shot was fired at Lexington; this 
was the dividing line between the past and the present. “By 
referring the matter from argument to arms a new era for politics 
is struck—a new method of thinking has arisen. All plans, pro- 
posals, &c., prior to the 19th of April—i.c., the commencement of 
hostilities—are like the almanacks of the last year, which, though 
proper then, are superseded and useless now.” Until then Paine 
was as ardent for reconciliation as any one, but after that he was 
the first to see that reconciliation was impossible, and that the only 
possible issue wasindependence. This was the text of the pamphlet 
Common Sense, which was composed in the same year, and published 
in January 1776. The first part of the pamphlet discusses the 
relative merits of monarchical and republican institutions, and the 
conclusions are then applied to the condition of American affairs, 
suggesting a form of representative government for the States, and 
reviewing their ability to secure and maintain their independence. 
In an appendix to a subsequent edition he insisted upon the interest 
of America to be separated from Great Britain in still stronger terms, 
and exhorted the whole people to be united in their determination 
to secure the rights of mankind and the freedom of the Independent 
States of America. “This pamphlet,” says Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
“burst from the press with an effect which has rarely been produced 
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by types and paper in any age and country.” This was not on 
account of any violence in the pamphlet itself, but because it 
gave voice to the as yet unexpressed feelings of the people. The 
Tories still indulged, perhaps excusably, in the hope of reconcilia- 
tion, but Independence was henceforward the watchword of the 
people, and the Declaration was not long delayed. His biographer 
says: ‘The Declaration embodied every principle he had been 
asserting, and, indeed, Cobbett is correct in saying, whoever may 
have written the Declaration, Paine was its author.” Even the 
anti-slavery clause, which was struck out of the Declaration, was 
either written or inspired by Paine. 

In the autumn, while signatures were being affixed to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Paine resigned his post on the Pennsylvania 
magazine, and marched with his musket to the front; and though 
during that campaign he performed all the drudgery that fell to the 
lot of every soldier, the greatest service he rendered Washington and 
his army was still with his pen. In December the army of 
Washington was in a distressed and critical condition, but in its 
ranks was the man who was to stir the heart of the soldiers and of 
the country. ‘ Before the battle of Trenton the half-clad, dis- 
heartened soldiers of Washington were called together to listen to 
the thrilling exhortation” of their comrade in his first Crisis, 
which had appeared on December 19 in the Pennsylvania journal. 
It begins: 

‘“‘THESE ARE THE TIMES THAT TRY MEN’S SOULS. The summer soldier and 
the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from the service of their 
country; but he that stands to it now deserves the thanks of man and 
woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily conquered; yet we have this 
consolation with us, that the harder the conflict the more glorious the 
triumph. What we obtain too cheaply we esteem too lightly; it is dear- 
ness alone that gives everything its value. Heaven knows how to set a 
proper price upon its goods; and it would be strange indeed if so celestial 
an article as freedom should not be highly rated.” 

It put new spirit into both commander and men, and Trenton was 
won. Paine at once began to write another Crisis, this time addressed 
to. Lord Howe, and his influence and usefulness were recognised by 
his being made secretary to the Committee of Foreign Affairs. Jn 
a chapter on “Soldier and Secretary,” Mr. Conway vividly relates 
the progress of the war, and Paine’s services both official and 
unofficial, the latter chiefly consisting in occasional issues of the 
Crisis, every number of which had a beneficial influence on the 
people and the army. Out of his writings Paine made no profit, 
for he gave the copyrights of his pamphlets to America, the profits 
to be devoted to the cause. Next follows the story of his waning 
popularity, due to his integrity and zeal: ‘‘ An ex-Congressman, 
sent to France, having, as Paine believed, attempted a fraud on the 
scanty funds of his country, he published his reasons for so believing. 
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In doing so he alarmed the French Minister in America, and incurred 
the hostility of a large party in Congress.” 

The result of the controversy was that Paine resigned his post. 
The dispute over this matter Mr. Conway unravels with great care 
(the Paine-Deane Controversy). By Paine’s interference the country 
was saved from a questionable liability, Congress was relieved, and 
he who relieved it was the sufferer. 

In 1780 Paine again rendered the Revolution a remarkable service. 
The troops were in great distress, entirely without meat, and short 
of bread; the roads were blocked with snow, and Washington 
addressed a letter to the President of the Pennsylvanian Assembly, 
which Paine, as clerk, read: “I assure you every idea you can form 
of our distress will fall short of reality, There is such a combination 
of circumstances to exhaust the patience of the soldiery that it 
begins at length to be worn out, and we see in every line of the 
army the most serious features of mutiny and sedition.” The 
desponding tone of the letter profoundly moved the Assembly. The 
reading was received in silence, till one member arose and said, “ We 
may as well give up first as last.” Though the treasury was nearly 
empty, there was enough to pay Paine his salary as clerk, and he at 
once started a subscription for the relief of the army, heading it with 
$500. The money was sent to Mr. M‘Clenaghan, with a letter, 
which was read to a meeting held in a coffee-house the same evening, 
and Robert Morris and M‘Clenaghan subscribed £200 each. The 
subscription then spread like wildfire, and resulted in the raising of 
£300,000, which established a bank that supplied the army through- 
out the campaign. This was followed by the publication of a 
Crisis Extraordinary, in which Paine dealt with the financial 
situation, and proposed a plan for meeting it, showing with the 
most effectual logic that it would be infinitely cheaper for the people 
to tax themselves to continue the war, than to submit to England 
and pay their quota of Imperial taxation. Soon after this, Congress 
issued its estimate for $8,000,000, and it was seen that the only 
hope of raising it was by means of a loan from France. Paine 
accompanied Colonel Laurens on this mission, and six millions were 
confided to the hands of Franklin and Paine. “The arrival of the 
French supplies was quickly heralded, and while sixteen ox-teams 
were carrying them to Philadelphia, Washington was then getting, 
on credit, all the money and supplies he wanted for the campaign 
that resulted in the surrender of Cornwallis.” As usual, Paine 
neither received acknowledgment nor payment. “Laurens, who had 
nearly upset the business, got the glory and the pay. Paine, who 
had given up his clerkship, ran the greater danger and done the 
real work, got nothing. But it was his 7éle, and he was used to it.” 

On April 18, 1783, Washington announced the cessation of 
hostilities, and on April 19, the anniversary of Lexington, Paine 
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printed his last words on the Revolution, and laid down the pen 
which had rendered such signal service to the cause of Independence. 
“The times that tried men’s souls are over, and the greatest and 
completest revolution the world ever knew gloriously and happily 
accomplished.” 

Washington was now the greatest man in America, while “ poor 
Paine,” the man who had so effectually assisted him, was neglected, 
and looked upon with growing coolness. His opposition to slavery 
and State sovereignty was partly the cause. Paine was rewarded 
by the State of New York to the extent of a gift of 277 acres at 
New Rochelle. It was not much, but he hoped that other States 
would follow the example. He declined to appeal to Congress, as 
he considered Congress was in his debt. Washington wrote to one 
member of the Virginian Assembly : ; 

“Unsolicited by and unknown to Mr. Paine, I take the liberty of hint- 
ing the services and the distressed (for so I think I may call it) situation 
of that gentleman. 

“That his Common Sense and many of his Crisis were well-timed, 
and had a happy effect upon the public mind, none, I believe, who will 
recur to the epochas at which they were published, will deny. That 
his services have hitherto passed unnoticed is obvious to all, and that he is 
chagrined and necessitous I will undertake to aver. Does not common 
justice, then, point to some compensation ?” 

To another Washington also wrote: ‘Can nothing be done for 
poor Paine? Must the merits and services of Common Sense continue 
to glide down the stream of time unrewarded by this country ?” 

Nevertheless a Bill introduced into the Virginian Assembly to 
give Paine a tract of land was lost on the third reading. Pennsyl- 
vania voted Paine £500, and though only two States had acted 
they had made him independent. Congress was willing to remu- 
nerate him, but he desired to be independent of that body. Finally, 
it voted him 3000 dollars, which he only regarded as an indemnity 
for injustice done him. It was not sufficient to cover the expenses 
of his journey to France with Laurens, which had never been 
repaid. 

Mr. Conway sums up this first part of Paine’s public career in 
the following generous terms : 


“The services of Thomas Paine to the American cause cannot, at this 
distance of time, be estimated by any records of them, nor by his printed 
works. They are best measured in the value set on them by the great 
leaders most cognisant of them—by Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, 
Adams, Madison, Robert Morris, Chancellor Livingston, R. H. Lee, 
Colonel Laurens, General Greene, Dickinson. Had there been anything 
dishonourable or mercenary in Paine’s career, these are the men who 
would have known it; but their letters are searched in vain for even the 
faintest hint of anything disparaging to his patriotic self-devotion during 
those eight weary years. Their letters, however, already quoted in these 
pages, and others omitted, show plainly that they believed that all the 
States owed Paine large ‘returns (as Madison wrote to Washington) of 
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gratitude for voluntary services,’ and that these services were not merely 
literary. Such was the verdict of the men most competent to pass 
judgment on the author, the soldier, the secretary. It can never be 
reversed.” 


Paine was now able for a time to enjoy the pleasures of con- 
genial society and devote himself to the invention of an iron bridge. 
In 1787 he embarked for France, his main object being to secure a 
verdict from the Academy of Science on his invention, a model of 
which he carried with him. 

We have dwelt somewhat at length upon this part of Paine’s 
career, because it is the least open to controversy and animadversion, 
and it is the key to all that followed. It exhibits his self-sacrifice 
and generosity, his purity of motive, his Quaker principles, his 
moderation, and his love of liberty and law. 

After a brief sojourn in France, where he and his invention were 
favourably received, he returned to England and went straightway 
to Thetford ; his,father had died the year before; his mother, now 
ninety-one years of age, was supported in comfort by his remittances, 
and Mr. Conway draws a touching but conjectural picture of a visit 
with his aged mother to the old Quaker meeting-house. During 
1789-90 some months appear*to have been passed alternately in 
France and England, when Paine was chiefly occupied with the 
bridge, a full description of which may be found in the letter to 
Sir George Staunton. In this letter also occurs an interesting 
passage showing how little the writer anticipated his stormy 


future : 


“The natural mightiness of America expands the mind, and it par- 
takes of the greatness it contemplates. Even the war with all its evils 
had some advantages. It energised invention and lessened the catalogue 
of impossibilities. At the conclusion of it every man returned to his 
home to repair the ravages it had occasioned, and to think of war no more. 
As one amongst thousands who had borne a share in that memorable 
revolution, I returned with them to the re-enjoyment of a quiet life, and 
that I might not be idle, undertook to construct a bridge of a single arch 
for this river ” (the Schuylkill). 


In the autumn of 1789 Paine was in Paris and witnessed the 
scenes that ushered in the “crowned Republic” from which he 
hoped so much. He was regarded by Lafayette and others as the 
representative of the United States, and Lafayette handed to him 
the key of the Bastille for presentation to Washington. In his letter 
to the President, Paine says: “That the principles of America 
opened the Bastille is not to be doubted, and therefore the key 
comes to the right place.” 

In November 1790 appeared Burke’s Reflexions on the Revolution 
in France, to which Paine immediately set himself to reply. Burke 
had been the friend of Priestley, Price, and other Liberals, and had 
received Paine cordially in 1787, and Paine retained his faith in 
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Burke after his friends had remarked his change. But upon the 
appearance of the Reflexions, Paine felt that the leader was indeed 
lost. In the first part of the Rights of Man—for this was the 
answer to Burke—Paine set forth the doctrine of the sovereignty of 
the people and their right to choose the form of government they 
preferred. These were general principles which seem moderate 
enough to us, but he maintained they were not consistent with 
hereditary government. If one generation may choose their rulers, 
so may following ones. Dr. Price had maintained this in a sermon 
on the anniversary of the revolution of 1688. Burke replied that 
at the revolution this right, if the people had ever possessed it, 
was renounced. The language used by Parliament was: ‘ The 
Lords, spiritual and temporal, and Commons, do in the name 
of the people aforesaid (meaning the people of England then 
living) most humbly and faithfully submit themselves, their heirs 
and posterity for ever.” 

This contention of Burke, which he applied not only to the English, 
people but to the French Revolution and the National Assembly, 
Paine speedily demolishes. The Parliament of 1688, he affirms, had 
a right, which they possessed by delegation, to bind their own con- 
stituencies; but the right to bind and control posterity to the end 
of time was only one by assumption. Paine avowed he was not 
contending for or against any form of government, nor for or against 
any party, but only that what a whole nation chooses to do it 
has a right todo. This was the general argument, but the most 
interesting portion of the first part of the Rights of Man is the con- 
cise account of the progress of the French Revolution up to the time 
he was writing, and he affirms the principle which lay at the heart 
of the Revolution : 

“We have seen,” says Burke, “the French rebel against a mild and 
lawful monarch, with more fury, outrage, and insult than any people has 
been known to rise against the most illegal usurper or the most sanguinary 
tyrant.” 

MONO,” said Paine, “it was not against Louis XVI. but against the 
despotic principles of the Government that the nation revolted; perhaps 
no man bred up to the style of an absolute king ever possessed a heart so 
little disposed to the exercise of that species of power as the present king 
of France. But the principles of the Government still remain the same. 
The monarch and the monarchy were distinct and separate things, and it 
was against the despotism of the latter, and not against the person or 
principles of the former, that the revolt commenced and the Revolution has 
been carried.” 

Burke replied to this pamphlet by an Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs, which led to the writing of the second part of the 
Rights of Man in 1792, 

‘** Who are these,” asks Paine, ‘to whom he appeals? A set of 
childish thinkers and half-way politicians, born in the last century, 
men who went no further with any principle than as it suited their 
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purpose as a party. The nation was always left out of the 
question.” 

The most important service of the pamphlet was its demand for 
freedom of investigation, which of course implied freedom of the 
press. Burke had insinuated that criminal justice was the fitting 
refutation of Paine’s first book. Paine contends that the defects of 
government must be as open to discussion as the defects of law, and 
it is a duty to point them out if they exist. To prohibit investiga- 
tion is mere despotism. Paine’s protest, however, was in vain, and 
a prosecution against the publisher of the book was instituted. The 
publisher and Paine both admitted the latter’s responsibility for the 
book, so an indictment was framed against the author. Before the 
trial, however, a royal proclamation against seditious literature, 
aimed at the Rights of Man, was published, and to this proclama- 
tion corporations and corrupt boroughs responded with loyal 
addresses, to which Paine again retorted by a stinging letter to the 
addressers. His “denunciations of the corruption of the Commons, 
the corporations, and the rotten boroughs have since been admitted to 
be just, and for the most part these disgraceful abuses have been 
reformed ; but the reformer was put upon his trial. But this was 
not till the end of the year, when he was safe in France. The trial 
of Paine is one of the most interesting events in the struggle for 
freedom in England—the tedious and curious indictment, the speech 
of the Attorney-General for the prosecution, and the magnificent 
defence of Erskine, in which he pleaded so nobly for the liberty of 
the press, are still worth reading. - However, the verdict was a fore- 
gone conclusion, and without waiting for the Attorney-General’s 
reply to Erskine, the jury at once found the accused guilty. That 
the second part of the Rights of Man is more daring than the first 
cannot be denied ; in the first part, Paine had claimed the right of a 
nation to choose its own form of government; in the second part he 
openly avowed his preference for a purely representative (republican) 
form, and he spoke disrespectfully of the reigning House; he com- 
promised his case still more by a candid but imprudent letter to the 
Attorney-General himself. Probably he anticipated no other con- 
clusion than that which was arrived at, and meant to speak his mind 
for the benefit of the country at large. He knew he would not get 
justice, let him say what he would. 

Though Paine was thus outlawed in England, his books forbidden 
and even burnt, he was the most popular man in France, and his 
portrait was in every cottage. 

By that book, Mr. Conway tells us, the idea of a National Con- 
vention was made the purpose of the French leaders, and the title 
of French citizen was conferred upon Paine as well as upon many 
other distinguished foreigners. He was elected to the Convention 
by three different departments, and he chose to represent Pas de 
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Calais, which had sent a municipal officer to London to entreat his 
acceptance. Escaping the officers who were in search of him, Paine 
arrived in Calais and was received with unbounded enthusiasm. He 
reached Paris on September 19, and on the 21st joined in the pro- 
cession to the Tuileries for verification of credentials, and on that 
day commenced Year One of the Republic. 

The progress of the French Revolution and the part Paine played 
in it we have not space to follow; his most striking and character- 
istic action was the endeavour to save the life of the king. He 
joined in the demand for his trial, regarding him as liable to justice 
as any other citizen; but he used every effort and argument to save 
his life, and recommended that the king and royal family should be 
banished to America. He would kill the monarch without killing 
the man. 

Mr. Conway traces Paine’s life in Paris with much detail and 
consummate art, and the causes of Paine’s arrest and detention are 
investigated, and the result is a painful revelation of the treachery 
of the American Minister, his old enemy, Gouverneur Morris. 
Paine’s arrest was ordered by Robespierre in the terms “that he 
be decreed of accusation in the interests of America as much as of 
France.” Though Paine naturally attributed his misfortunes to 
Robespierre, he could never explain the affair to his own satisfaction. 
He was still detained after Robespierre had ceased to attend the 
Committee of Public Safety, and even six months after Robespierre’s 
death. His demand for release as a citizen of the United States 
passed unnoticed. He knew nothing more was necessary than a 
word from Washington, but that word was never spoken. 

“ The secret for which Paine groped has remained hidden for a 
hundred years, It is painful to reveal it now, but historic justice, 
not only to the memory of Paine but to that of some eminent 
contemporaries of his, demands that the facts be brought to 
light.” 

Mr. Conway, while not altogether exculpating Washington from 
the blame of careless indifference and neglect of his old friend, places 
the shame of Paine’s ill-treatment upon Morris, while his escape 
from the guillotine was little less than miraculous. Almost imme- 
diately upon the departure of Morris and the appointment of Monroe, 
Paine was released, with his health permanently injured by an illness 
which had attacked him during his confinement. 

Before his arrest, for the sake of the quiet and retirement he 
could not obtain in his hotel, Paine had leased an out-of-the-way 
house in the Faubourg St. Denis, and here with a few friends he 
read and conversed and enjoyed himself in the old garden. Here 
they were visited by distinguished acquaintances of various nation- 
alities, and refugees from England. The following interesting 
reminiscence of the time was written by his friend Rickman; as it 
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has the merit of being a sketch from the life, it is worth 
reproducing : ‘ 


“He usually rose about seven. After breakfast he usually strayed an 
hour or two in the garden, where he one morning pointed out the kind of 
spider whose web furnished him with the first idea of constructing his iron 
bridge; a fine model of which, in mahogany, is preserved in Paris. The 
little happy circle who lived with him will ever remember those days of 
delight ; with these select friends he would talk of his boyish days, played 
at chess, whist, piquet, or cribbage, and enliven the moments by many 
interesting anecdotes; with these he would play at marbles, scotch-hops, 
battledores, &c., on the broad and fine gravel walk at the upper end of the 
garden, and then retire to his boudoir, where he was up to his knees in 
letters and papers of various descriptions. Here he remained till dinner- 
time; and unless he visited Brissot’s family, or some particular friend, in 
the evening, which was his frequent custom, he joined again the society of 
his friends and fellow-boarders, with whom his conversation was often 
witty and cheerful, always acute and improving, but never frivolous. 
Incorrupt, straightforward, and sincere, he pursued his political course in 
France, as everywhere else, let the government or clamour or faction of the 
day be what it might, with firmness, with clearness, and without a shadow 


of turning.” Z 


The days of fear came, and that circle was broken up; the friends 
fled or were arrested, and Paine remained alone and in hourly expec- 
tation of his own arrest; he sat down to “ free the other world,” or, 
in other words, to write the Age of Reason. 

“ My friends were falling as fast as the guillotine could cut their heads 
off, and as I expected every day the same fate, I resolved to begin my work. 
I appeared to myself to be on my death-bed, for death was on every side 
of me, and I had no time to lose. This accounts for my writing at the 
time I did, and so nicely did the time and intention meet, that I had not 
finished the first part of the work more than six hours before I was arrested 
and taken to prison. The people of France were running headlong into 
atheism, and I had the work translated in their own language, to stop 
them in that career, and fix them to the first article of every man’s creed, 
who has any creed at all—Z believe in God.” 


With this work Paine’s life practically closes, and with a brief 
account of it we must draw this notice to a conclusion. 

No doubt the book alienated many of Paine’s old friends; it 
brought down upon him the anathemas of the Church, and when 
Williams was prosecuted for publishing it in England, his old 
defender Erskine conducted the prosecution. Written in defence 
of Theism, it has caused him to be regarded as the typical “ infidel,” 
and “Tom Paine” is still the bugbear of orthodox and unorthodox 
alike. Voltaire and Rousseau are spoken of with respect, Baur and 
Strauss are no longer dreaded, Renan has been awarded national 
honours, but the pious Quaker freethinker is never mentioned.’ 

One reason, perhaps, is because he was an Englishman; another 

1 A curious instance of this is to be found in Thackeray’s Adventures of Philip : 
“Sir John (Ringwood) was for the rights of man everywhere all over the world, He 


had pictures of Franklin, Lafayette, Washington, and the First Consul Bonaparte on 
his walls, along with hisancestors.” The real author of the Rights of Man is ignored. 
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is because his book was condemned in court, and English propriety 
can never recognise a man who has been found guilty, no matter 
how unjustly. Another reason is that Paine was a plain speaker 
and wrote for the people; had he written in Latin or German, no 
doubt his reputation would have been very different; and he wrote 
in the style of his time, calling a spade a spade, and a crime a 
crime. His main purpose was, as he affirmed, to stem the tide of 
atheism, and to show upon what unquestionable data, in his opinion, 
Theism might rest. But in doing this he was also compelled to 
attack the orthodox grounds in the so-called revelation contained in 
a reputed infallible book. Very largely, both on the negative and 
positive sides, views differing not very widely from his are current in 
all educated society to-day, and are not unknown in the Churches ; 
but he is still an outlaw. 

The perspicuity of his criticism of the Bible is little less than 
marvellous, and he anticipated many of the “critics” by half a 
century or more. It is not, as is popularly supposed, mere scoffing, 
but sober and rational examination. 


“Nothing that is here said can apply, even with the most distant dis- 
respect, to the real character of Jesus Christ. He was a virtuous and 
amiable man. The morality that he preached and practised was of the 
most benevolent kind; and though similar systems of morality had been 
preached by Confucius and by some of the Greek philosophers many years 
before, by the Quakers since, and by good men in all ages, it has not been 
exceeded by any.” 


The whole of the passage referring to-Jesus might be written by 
any Theist or Unitarian to-day. He wrote sensibly and acutely of 
revelation, that nothing can be a revelation to us that comes to us 
at second-hand, either verbally or in writing; it is not a revelation 
to us, and we have only another man’s word for it that it was 
revealed to him. Nothing that has happened on earth can be the 
subject of a revelation; histories and narratives depend upon the 
evidence of actors or witnesses, and so on. 


‘But some, perhaps, will say, Are we to have no word of God—no 
revelation? I answer, Yes; there is a word of God—there is a reve- 


” 


“The creation we behold is the real and ever-existing word of God, in 
which we cannot be deceived. It proclaimeth his power, it demonstrates 
his wisdom, it manifests his goodness and beneficence. The moral duty 
of man consists in imitating the moral goodness and beneficence of God 
manifested in the creation to all his creatures.” 


Paine’s moral sense, his Quaker’s moral sense be it understood, 
revolted against the corruption and brutality of the early history of 
the people of Israel, and especially at the idea that the historical 
books were divine, or that the conduct related in them was especially 
sanctioned by God. He reviews the characteristics of other parts of 
the Bible; to Job he assigns a high place, but does not regard it as 
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a Hebrew book; the prophets he considered the poets, singers, and 
preachers of the nation. But he could not see any reason for attri- 
buting any special inspiration to any of the contents of the Bible. 

The second part of The Age of Reason is, strictly speaking, more 
critical than the first, and in it he anticipates many conclusions 
which are generally accepted to-day. He examines the Pentateuch, 
and shows that Moses could not have been the author of the books, 
that they were not written in his time, nor for several hundred years 
after. It was not to be expected that Paine should have the same 
accurate notion of the Pentateuch as we have to-day ; even a hundred 
years of investigation is only just enabling us to clear up the pro- 
blem, but Paine was on the right track, and his criticisms are re- 
markable. He arrives at the position that the books were not only 
of late date, but by different authors : 


“In Deuteronomy the style and manner of writing marks more evidently 
than in the formei* books that Moses was not the author. Though it is 
impossible for us to know identically who the writer of Deuteronomy was, 
it is not difficult to discover him professionally, that he was some Jewish 
priest who lived at least three hundred and fifty years after the time of 
Moses.” : 


He was only wrong in fixing too early a date, but elsewhere he 
expresses a suspicion that all the books originated after the Exile, 
and certainly not earlier than the Monarchy. 

Perhaps the most striking instance of Paine’s criticism is his 
account of the two creation stories in the first and second chapters 
of Genesis. This is an accepted theory now, but it was far from 
being recognised when Paine wrote. He deduced the different 
authorships from the same evidence which now forms the basis of 
the criticism. This is to be found in his letter to Erskine on the 
prosecution of Williams. He gives in full the text of the first 
and second chapters of Genesis, and draws a line of division at the 
end of the third verse of the second chapter; critics now add the 
first section of the fourth verse, but this is not material. He then 
gives his reasons for believing these two accounts were written by 
different persons. The use of the word “God ” to denote the Deity 
in the first chapter, and ‘“ Lord God ” in the second, shows, he says, 
that they are not by the same writer. He was unacquainted with 
Hebrew, but says this difference is to be found in every edition in 
every language he had referred to. He also notices the contradic- 
tions in the matter, as well as the differences in style in the two 
stories. It is likely enough he had seen the work of Astruc on the 
subject, but it is none the less a merit in him that he should have 
detected the force of the argument. Elsewhere he notices the 
opinions of Abenezra and Spinosa on the book of Job, so that it is 
evident that he had made some study of theology. Surely it was 
remarkable that this unfortunate and despised man should exhibit 
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such universal knowledge. He was an irrefutable thinker on 
governments and constitutions and political reform, an authority on 
finance, a student of science, a mechanical inventor, an advanced 
economist, anticipating every reform and theory of our time, includ- 
ing a progressive income-tax, free education, old-age pensions, and 
every Liberal and Radical principle : 

“When it shall be said in any country in the world: ‘ My poor are 
happy; neither ignorance nor distress is to be found among them; my 
jails are empty of prisoners, my streets of beggars; the aged are not in 
want, the taxes are not oppressive; the rational world is my friend, be- 


cause I am the friend of its happiness’: when these things can be said, 
then may that country boast of its Constitution and its Government.” 


For the rest we must refer our readers to Mr. Conway’s pages. 
Paine returned to America in 1802, was received by some with 
delight, by others with hostility ; was persecuted, and even fired at ; 
impoverished himself to assist his friends, and died neglected and 
almost solitary in 1809. Rejected by the great world, his memory 
has been cherished by a class of freethinkers with whom he would 
have had little sympathy. It is to be hoped that Mr. Conway’s 
generous biography will restore to his name the honour and regard 
it deserves. Seldom does such a man remain so long neglected and 
unpardoned. If we find our enemy in the wrong it is easy to forgive 
him ; but the bitter drop in the cup of Paine’s traducers is that he 
was almost invariably right. 

The misfortunes which attended Paine’s life appear to have followed 
his remains. In 1819, Cobbett, intending to do him honour, dis- 
interred his bones from their resting-place at New Rochelle, and 
shipped them for England, meaning to erect a monument over them. 
The intention was never fulfilled. They remained in Cobbett’s 
possession until his death, when they passed into the care of a 
labourer until 1844, when they were traced to a Mr. Tilley of 
Bedford Square, London, In 1849 the empty coffin was in the 
possession of a Mr. J. Chennel of Guildford. The Rev. R. Ainslie, 
Unitarian Minister of Brighton, is said to have owned the skull and 
right hand. “ As to his bones,” concludes Mr. Conway, ‘‘ no man 
knows the place of their rest until this day.” 








THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF 
ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


THE Unionists accuse Mr. Gladstone of unfairly withholding from the 
public an explanation of the coming measure of Home Rule. He 
has, I think, made the public sufficiently aware of the nature of his 
measure when he says that it is in substance the same as his Bill of 
1886, the only change of importance being the retention of the 
Irish members in the Westminster Parliament, from which the Bill 
of 1886 proposed to exclude them. 

There are, of course, matters of detail which will come to be dis- 
cussed in the Committee stage, Of these there is one to which I 
wish to invite the careful attention of Irish representatives of all classes 
—namely, the question of international finance, The financial pro- 
posals of the Bill of 1886 undoubtedly require reconsideration and 
amendment, and I venture, as an humble contribution to the discus- 
sion of the subject, to place the following facts before the public. 

The legislative Union transferred the control of the Irish revenue 
from the Irish to the English Parliament. 

Said Grattan: “The country that loses her liberty loses her 
revenues.” 

Said Foster (Speaker of the Irish House of Commons): ‘ He 
(Mr. Pitt) wants an Union in order to tax you and take your money 
where he fears your own representatives would deem it improper. 
.. . . I trust it will be thoroughly understood that it is not your 
Constitution he wants to take away for any supposed imperfection, 
but because it keeps the purse of the nation in the honest hands of 
an Irish Parliament.” 

The financial terms of the Union were designed and contrived to 
rob Ireland. No side issues should be allowed to distract attention 
from this primary fact. The Irish Parliament had kept the national 
expenses fairly well within the limits of the national revenue. 
Whatever were the faults of that Parliament, it was in this respect 
invaluable. Pitt, as Mr. Speaker Foster said, wanted to get the 
control of our revenue, which purpose could only be accomplished by 
destroying the national Legislature. That enormous crime was 
achieved at the cost of many thousands of lives, and of measureless 


corruption. 
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The financial fraud was this: Ireland, owing in 1801 a debt of 
about £28,000,000, was to be brought into an equality of taxation 
with Great Britain, owing at the same time £450,000,000; and this 
without giving her any equivalent for the newly imposed burden. 
It is obvious that when such a vast disparity existed between the 
liabilities of the two kingdoms, equality of taxation would be robbery 
of Ireland. But this robbery was precisely what the authors of the 
Union intended to accomplish by their measure. 

Lord Castlereagh’s plan was to involve Ireland in a monstrous 
amount of fictitious debt, by fixing her annual contribution on an 
over-estimate of her relative ability ; and then, when the so-called 
“Trish ” debt should Lave reached a certain specified proportion 
to the British debt, fixed quotas were to cease, and the taxation 
of both countries was to be thenceforth indiscriminate. 

Castlereagh accordingly fixed the Irish contribution in the ratio 
of 1 part Irish to 74 British. He did so with full knowledge that 
Ireland could not pay in that proportion, and that the inevitable 
shortcomings of her contribution should be supplemented by per- 
petual borrowings on Irish credit. Having thus secured an abnormal 
inflation of Irish debt, he next provided that whenever that debt 
—which in 1801 was only one-sixteenth of the British—should thus 
be forced up to the much higher ratio of 1 to 74, the Imperial Par- 
liament should be authorised to abolish special quotas of contribution, 
and to consolidate the two Exchequers. 

It is absurd to pretend, as some persons have done, that Castle- 
reagh really believed that the financial ability of Ireland was as 1 to 
73 British. As the fiscal purpose of the Union was to establish the 
ultimate equality of Irish and British taxation, and as special quotas 
were to cease, and the taxation of the two countries was to become 
indiscriminate when the Irish debt should be inflated to the specified 
ratio, Castlereagh took care to provide the means for that inflation 
by deliberately over-estimating the taxable ability of Ireland. An 
over-estimate was indispensable to his plan. If his estimate had been 
in true accord with our real relative capacity, the Irish debt could 
never have been swollen to the ratio he prescribed for indiscriminate 
taxation. The fraud produced the intended effect. In sixteen 
years the British debt had less than doubled. During that period 
the Irish debt had quadrupled. Here are the figures, as stated in 
a Parliamentary return, No. 35, year 1819: 

Year. British Debt. Annual Charge. Irish Debt. Annual Charge. 
5 Jan. 1801—£450,504,984 ... £17,718,851 ... £28,545,134 ... £1,244,463 
5 Jan. 1817— 734,522,104 ... 28,238,416 ... 112,704,773... 4,104,514 

The Union Government, as I have said, insisted on fixing the 
Irish ratio of relative ability at 1 part Irish to 74 British. But the 
post-Union borrowings by the Imperial Government on Irish account 
were in the much higher ratio of 1 part Irish to 34 British. Had 
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the post-Union borrowings on Irish credit been only in the ratio of 
the contemporaneous borrowing on British credit, the Irish debt in 
1816 would have only amounted to about £42,000,000 instead of 
£112,704,773. But this would not have suited the project of the 
Unionist statesmen. 1t would have left the Irish liability far short 
of the proportion at which the indiscriminate taxation of the two 
kingdoms was to commence. A fictitious ‘‘ Irish” debt, forced up 
by a fictitious estimate of Irish taxable capacity, was necessary to 
bring the two debts within the proportion of 1 to 74 in 1816. The 
barefaced fraud was combated with great ability by Grattan, Foster, 
and other anti-Unionists. ‘‘Treating debt,” said Mr. Speaker 
Foster, ‘‘ as if it was wealth.” Lord Castlereagh tried to minimise 
the injustice by saying that the given proportion might be reached 
partly by the increase of the Irish debt, but partly also by the 
decrease of the British. To this Mr. Foster answered, on March 15, 
1800: “The monstrous absurdity that you would force down our 
throat is, that Ireland's increase of poverty, as shown by an increase 
of debt, and England’s increase of wealth, as shown by diminu- 
tion of debt, are to bring them to an equality of condition, so 
as to be able to bear an equality of taxation. This is contrary to 
all reason.” 

Contrary to all reason it was. But what happened was worse, 
The prescribed ratio was reached solely by the increase of the Irish 
debt, without any diminution of the British. 

I am far from saying that it would have been fair to increase the Irish 
debt from 1801 in the same proportion as the contemporaneous increase 
of the British. Ireland had, indeed, for some years been recovering 
from the blows with which England prior to 1779 had persistently 
prostrated almost every one of her industries,and she needed every help 
which could be derived from the absence of inordinate taxation. The 
Union, too, by its inevitable operation, drew off an enormous amount 
of the national income which had previously been spent in the 
country. Under such circumstances it would not have been just to 
increase her liability in the same proportion as that of the richest 
country in Europe. But the Government had the troops in the 
country, and the bribes in a carefully packed Parliament; forces 
against which, reason, truth, and justice could make but an unequal 
fight. I have mentioned the troops. So necessary was military 
terror to force the Union on a people who detested it, that Lord 
Castlereagh, writing tothe Duke of Portland on November 22, 1798, 
deprecates the withdrawal of a portion of the army from Ireland, 
and quotes Lord Buckingham’s opinion that the event of the Union 
entirely depended on the continuance of a sufficient military force in 
the country. 

Lord Castlereagh made an attempt to deceive the Irish public 
into the belief that the fiscal terms cf the Union would not injure 
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them. We learn from the Cornwallis correspondence that he issued 
what he called “a short sketch that has been thrown out to feel the 
public sentiment on the terms.” His sketch contained the following 
paragraphs : 


“DEBTS AND REVENUES. 


“ The Exchequer of Ireland to continue separate ; Great Britain to 
be responsible for her own debt and its reduction. Ireland to be 
responsible for her own debt and its reduction.” 

On this I shall only remark that the Exchequer of Ireland does 
not continue separate. England has thrown off the exclusive 
responsibility for her own pre-Union debt and its reduction. The 
amalgamation of the debts by the Consolidation Act of 1816, enables 
her to extort from Ireland a contribution to the payment of the whole 
British annual debt-charge, pre-Union and post-Union alike. 

Lord Castlereagh’s sketch proceeded : 

“The future expenses of Ireland in war and peace to be in a 
fixed ratio to the expenses of Great Britain.” 

His lordship, as I have said, took care to fix the ratio of Irish and 
British expenses on a false and exaggerated estimate of Ireland’s 
comparative ability. By this ingenious device he contrived to 
involve Ireland in a technical bankruptcy in 1816, which afforded 
to the Imperiai Parliament a pretext for abolishing separate ratios 
of contribution and mortgaging Ireland for the whole British debt. 

Next his lordship’s sketch went on: 

““When the revenues of Ireland shall exceed her proportion of 
expense, the excess to be applied to local purposes, the taxes pro- 
ducing the excess to be taken off.” 

Of course that promise was never performed, nor was it intended 
for any purpose but deception. ‘The taxes producing the excess 
to be taken off.” The mode in which the Imperial Parliament has 
fulfilled that promise is by increasing the taxation of Ireland 52 per 
cent. since 1853. 

Lord Castlereagh was anxious to convince the Irish people that 
they never would be mulcted for the pre-Union British debt of 
£450,504,984. He accordingly thus delivered himself, February 5, 
1800 : 

“In respect to past expenses, Ireland was to have no concern 
whatever with the debt of Great Britain; but the two countries 
were to unite as to future expenses on a strict measure of relative 
ability.” 

With a prophetic eye to the future inordinate inflation of the 
Irish debt, Lord Castlereagh took care, as we have seen, to apportion 
the ratio of Irish contribution, not on “a strict measure of relative 
ability,” but on a measure of notorious Irish inability. 

Provision having thus been made for the legislative plunder of our 
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country, it is next to be shown in what manner the plan was carried 
out. The so-called “ Irish” debt, of course, rapidly increased to the 
ratio of 1 to 74 British; it had even passed that ratio; and the 
time had now come when, in accordance with the Union statute, 
the two Exchequers were to be consolidated. The Act that effected 
the consolidation is the 56 Geo. III. c. 98. Previous to its enact- 
ment several Committees had sat to discuss the financial relations of 
the countries. A lurid light is thrown on the initial dishonesty of 
1800 by the words of the Committee which sat in 1815, and of the 
several statesmen who commented on the results of the Union 
arrangement. Their words have frequently been quoted, but their 
importance more than justifies their reproduction. 

** Your Committee,” they say, ‘“‘ cannot but remark that for several 
years Ireland has advanced in permanent taxation more rapidly than 
Great Britain herself, notwithstanding the immense exertions of the 
latter country, and including the extraordinary and war taxes.” 

The Committee thus attest the efficacy of the Union in producing 
the inordinate inflation of the debt which that measure had fastened 
upon Ireland. 

“ Under these circumstances,” they say, “it is manifest that no 
practical benefit can possibly be obtained for any part of the United 
Kingdom by endeavouring to maintain a fixed proportion of expendi- 
ture, when that proportion has rapidly carried the debt of Ireland from 
a state of great relative inferiority to a growing excess.” 

Why, this was the precise purpose for which the Union was 
framed. The Union proportions were expressly intended to carry 
the debt of Ireland from a state of great relative inferiority to such an 
excess as—according to the terms of the statute—should authorise 
the Imperial Parliament to amalgamate the Exchequers, and tax 
the poor country indiscriminately with the rich one. The Committee 
condemn the Union proportions of expenditure. Could they not, 
then, have adopted some other proportion—a proportion in accord 
with Irish means? Instead of doing so, they proceeded to recom- 
mend the abolition of a system of quotas. They say: 

“On the whole, then, with a view to the clear advantage of all 
parts of the Empire—to relieving Ireland from a burden which experi- 
ence has proved too great, and at the same time with a hope of 
rendering her resources more productive, your Committee have 
resolved .... ” 

Their resolution then affirmed that the time had come for the 
consolidation of the two Exchequers. The Union had been all along 
doing its intended work. On the 20th of June, 1804, Mr. Foster 
(who had been Speaker of the Irish House of Commons) observed 
that whereas in 1794 the Irish debt did not exceed £2,500,000, it 
had in 1808 risen to £43,000,000, and that during the current year 
it was increased to nearly £53,000,000. 
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The great financial value of Home Rule is demonstrated by this 
statement. The careful guardianship of the Irish purse by the 
Irish Parliament had kept down taxation at a very low level when 
our whole national debt in 1794 did not exceed £2,500,000. It 
rapidly rose between that date and 1801; the increase was partly 
caused by the expenses attendant on the war with France, and partly 
by the cost of quelling the rebellion which Pitt had designedly pro- 
voked. These causes had increased the debt to £28,000,000 in 1801; 
but this strain upon the national resources would have left no per- 
manent encumbrance if the management of the Irish revenue had 
remained in the hands of our national Legislature. That manage- 
ment had, in the mode I have described, been transferred to the 
Parliament at Westminster, with the result that, as stated by 
Mr. Foster, three years of Union had added £15,000,000 to the 
“ Trish” debt, and a fourth year was rapidly adding to it another 
£10,000,000. 

In the discussions on the Irish budget in 1804, Mr. James Fitz- 
gerald said that ‘it was obvious that Ireland could not discharge 
her share of the unequal contract entered into for her; and, of 
course, that England should ultimately pay all.” 

England had forced “‘ the unequal contract” upon Ireland; and 
she does not recognise the moral obligation of discharging the 
burthen it imposes on her victim. 

On the 19th of March 1811, Mr. Parnell justly ascribed the 
enormous increase of the “ Irish” debt to the Union proportions of 
1 Irish to 74 British. ‘The ratio,” he said, ‘‘of the contribution 
of Ireland to the general expenditure fixed by the noble lord 
(Castlereagh) was that cause. In this his lordship was mistaken ; 
and that,” said Mr. Parnell, ‘‘ was the source of all the evils and 
embarrassments that oppressed the country. Ireland had been 
paying a greater proportion than she ought to have done.” 

On the 20th of May 1811, Sir John Newport said, in a debate 
on the Irish budget : 

“The resources of Ireland had made no progress adequate to her 
debt. No instance had occurred within the last three years in which the 
separate charge of Ireland amounted to within one million of the 
joint charge. This was one effect of the rate of contribution fixed 
at the Union, which, so long as it was acted on, would render the 
payment of the debt impossible.” 

How Castlereagh must have laughed when he heard these com- 
plaints of his nefarious overcharge—complaints which were a 
tribute to the success of his financial ingenuity! Robbery of Ire- 
land was of the very essence of the Union; and the proofs adduced 
by Foster, Parnell, Newport and others, that Ireland had been 
mercilessly robbed, were so many attestations of the triumph of his 
lordship’s statesmanship. 
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On the 20th of May 1816, Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald said: ‘“ You 
contracted with Ireland for an expenditure she’ could not meet ; 
your own share of which you could not meet, but by sacrifices 
unexampled ; by exertions, the tension of which England only 
could have borne. Ireland had been led to hope that her expendi- 
ture would have been less than before she was united to you. In 
the fifteen years preceding the Union it amounted to £41,000,000, 
but in the fifteen years of Union it swelled to £148,000,000. The 
increase of her revenue would have more than discharged, without the 
aid of loans, an expenditure greater than that of the fifteen — 
preceding 1801.” 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald was fully justified by experience in Aen 
saying that, if the Irish Parliament had continued to exist, it would 
have saved Ireland from the insolvency which the Union entailed 
upon her. 

On the 21st of April 1818, Mr. (afterwards Lord Chancellor) 
Plunket, speaking to a motion of Mr. Shaw on the window-tax, 
said : “ Ireland certainly had not paid the two-seventeenths stipulated 
for at the time of the Union, and for the best of all possible reasons 
—because she could not; because a burthen utterly disproportioned 
to her strength had been imposed on her.” 

In 1822 the Right Hon. Henry Goulburn, speaking to a motion 
of Sir John Newport, said : “The Union contribution of two-seven- 
teenths for Ireland is now admitted on all hands to have been more 
than she was able to bear.” 

The financial fraud was not the sole pecuniary loss resulting from 
the Union. The absentee rents had risen to £4,000,000 per annum. 
There were various other drains, collectively of large amount, 
incident to the provincialised condition of a country despoiled of 
its resident Legislature, Famines occasionally deepened the black- 
ness of the record. The hemorrhage of national revenue, public 
and private, stripped Ireland of the means of effectively meeting 
such calamities. 

It was at the close of one of those periodical visitations, in 1853, 
that certain statesmen considered that Ireland had not been suffi- 
ciently fleeced. Mr. M‘Gregor, M.P. for Glasgow, deemed it right 
to move for a return of “Irish ” liabilities, calculated on the amount 
of what was called “Irish” debt as it stood on February 1, 1817— 
calculated, that is to say, on a basis not only false, but condemned 
by the Parliamentary Committee of 1815, and by the statesmen 
whom the monstrous injustice of the imposition had compelled to 
discard the Union ratio as untenable. One would think, that when 
that ratio had effected its work of making Ireland bankrupt, it 
should not have been reproduced as‘an argument for imposing new 
taxes on Ireland. Yet that it should be so reproduced was fully 
in the spirit of the Union’; and accordingly the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer employed it for that purpose in 18538. On May 28, in 
that year, General (then Colonel) Dunne moved for the postponement 
of the Chancellor’s Income-Tax (Ireland) Bill until a Committee 
should have examined and reported on the fiscal claims and financial 
ability of Ireland. The Chancellor opposed the motion, and took 
his stand on the discarded provisions of the Union. He adopted 
the statements in Mr. M‘Gregor’s return ; argued as if the scandalous 
overcharge of the Union proportions constituted an equitable liability 
on the part of Ireland; and pleaded that, as England had taken 
that load upon herself, she was entitled, as a set-off, to impose 
equivalent taxes upon Ireland. 

The Imperial Parliament, as a matter of course, supported the 
Chancellor’s attack upon the Irish purse. He verified the words of 
Mr. Speaker Foster, who said of Pitt: “‘ He wants (by a Union) to 
tax you and take your money when he fears your own representatives 
would deem it improper.” Seventy-two Irish representatives— 
more than two-thirds of the Irish representation—did deem it im- 
proper that the English Chancellor should impose new taxes on their 
country, scourged as she then had been by a famine of nearly seven 
years’ continuance. But the Union had given him the command of 
our national purse, and the scourge of extortion was superadded to 
the scourge of famine. 

The new imposts included, with income-tax, increased spirit 
duties and succession tax. The famine had greatly thinned our 
population. Maultitudes had died of starvation. Large numbers, 
who could obtain the means of emigrating, fled to America from the 
Union-blasted land of their birth. The increased taxation gave a 
spur to the exodus; and, coming in conjunction with a great increase 
of local imposts, deprived landowners of the natural fund for giving 
employment to the labouring class. Land in large areas fell out of 
cultivation, and deteriorated ; farm buildings decayed. Operatives, 
skilled and unskilled, filled the emigrant vessels, for the money that 
should have furnished a fund for their industry was carried off in 
taxes. 

The taxes paid by Ireland into the Imperial treasury for 
the twenty years, from 1833 to 1852 inclusive, amounted to 
£86,667,175, being an average of £4,305,626 per annum. In 1853 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer imposed his new taxes. In the 
twenty years, from 1853 to 1872 inclusive, the Imperial taxes of 
Ireland amounted to £131,851,265, being an average of about 
£6,524,745 per annum. Deducting the total of the previous twenty 
years from that of the twenty years ending in 1872, it will be seen 
that the Imperial Parliament wrung £45,184,090 more from Ireland 
during the second of those periods than she had paid for the twen 
years previously. 

Two decades have passed since 1872. The financial aspect of the 
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interval is thus described by Mr. Robert Giffen, secretary to the 
statistical department of the Board of Trade : 

“There is,” he says, ‘reason to believe that Ireland is more 
strictly valued than Great Britain, and that it is over-valued.” 

Again : 

“Treland, while constituting only about a twentieth part of the 
United Kingdom in resources, nevertheless pays a tenth or eleventh 
of the taxes. Ireland ought to pay about £3,500,000, and it pays 
nearly £7,000,000.” 

We cannot wonder at the constant outflow of the Irish population. 
To strip the country of the means of supporting its inhabitants is 
an effectual mode of driving them out of it. 

When Mr. Gladstone introduced his Home Rule Bill of 1886, his 
critics complained that by excluding the Irish representatives from 
Westminster he was guilty of separating representation from taxation, 
inasmuch as England was still to retain the power of exacting a 
certain subsidy from Ireland. By the Home Rule Bill which is now 
foreshadowed, it appears that the Irish members are still to have 
seats at Westminster. But whatever may, in other respects, be the 
result of their continued presence there, our experience does not 
encourage us to hope that it will favourably affect our fiscal interests. 
They have been present at Westminster since 1800, and their 
presence only gave them the privilege of looking on while English- 
men and Scotchmen taxed Ireland. In 1853 they failed to prevent 
the addition of 52 per cent. to Irish taxes. Mr. Gladstone can here 
bear me out. Since the date of the Union our members have 
attended at Westminster, so that ‘‘ representation” has been com- 
bined with “taxation ” as desired by the Unionists—and with what 
result? Let Mr. Gladstone answer : 

‘ Treland,” he says, ‘‘ loudly and bitterly complains that we have 
fleeced her, as Dr. Johnson predicted that we should. And I am 
compelled, after some inquiry into a very intricate subject, to say 
that as respects the share of the National Debt charged on her 
under the arrangements of the Act of Union, her complaint is, in 
my opinion, one the subject of which it will be found impossible to 
confute.” 

What a commentary is this on the combination at Westminster of 
Irish representation with Irish taxation! We enjoyed, as spectators, 
‘the privilege of being fleeced. 

In the face of these facts, restitution to Ireland of the amounts of 
which the Union has defrauded her, is the thought that naturally 
occurs. But the enormous magnitude of the abstractions renders 
restitution impossible, so that the next best thing is to consider in 
what way the fiscal arrangements of Home Rule may be made least 
onerous to the injured country. Although restitution cannot be 
hoped for, yet the systematic overcharge on Ireland, prolonged for 
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years, should be held in mind as entitling her to a very low level of 
Imperial contribution. In point of equity the exclusive control of 
every penny of her revenue is her right; and we have seen that 
when that right was suppressed by the Union she was fleeced to 
about double the extent of her relative ability. I venture respect- 
fully to suggest that the Irish members should carefully consider the 
financial wrongs and claims of their country, so as to preserve the 
measure of Home Rule from any errors which might arise from 
mistake, misconception, or an exaggerated estimate of Irish taxable 
capacity. 

The decay of Ireland under the Union is looked on with opposite 
feelings by different classes of politicians. The class by whom she 
is hated rejoice as she wastes away, while those by whom she is 
loved are stung into indignant resentment at the adverse power that 
crushes her. In Whitaker’s Almanack for 1889, p. 319 e¢ seq., I find 
the following instructive summary : 

** At the time of the Union,” says the writer, ‘‘ Ireland was a very 
important national factor, much more important than she is at 
present. The population of England and Wales was, in 1801, but 
9,660,905, while the population of Ireland was 5,226,329—consider- 
ably more than half that of this country—while the population of 
Scotland was only 1,605,000. And as the entire population of the 
United Kingdom was but 15,808,300, that of Ireland formed a 
proportion of no less than 33 per cent. of the whole. In 1888 the 
relative proportion had completely changed, for of the 37,500,000 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom, there were but 4,750,000 in 
Ireland, so that instead of 33 per cent. the proportion was under 13.” 

I have no doubt that the havoc made by the Union in our 
population and in our general condition, constitutes a great part of 
its value in the minds of many Unionists. Let us hope that a 
liberal measure of Home Rule will gradually turn back the evil tide 
of our national decay. It will not at once restore prosperity—we 
have too much to pull up after three generations of external rule ; 
but it will, I trust, afford many openings for industry which will 
enable our people to better themselves—stimulated not only by the 
desire for their own individual advancement, but by the inspiring 
sentiment that they are henceforth citizens of a kingdom, not slaves 
in a province. ; 

Let me say, in conclusion, that the more nearly the measure of 
Home Rule approximates to Grattan’s ideal, the better will be its 
prospect of cheerful acceptance and permanent stability. 


W. J. O'N. Daunt. 





THE PARISIAN STREET URCHIN. 


Wuat affinity is there between the Parisian street gamin and the 
London arab that, at first sight and on an early acquaintance, it: is 
difficult to distinguish between the French and British varieties of 
the genus? Both are sharp and quick-witted and resourceful, as 
befits youngsters bred on the pavements of a great city; both are 
humorous and agile, either barbarously cruel or exquisitely tender 
towards animals; both are mercenary, paradoxical, and proud as 
dukes; both have a sweet tooth, and are adepts at pea-shooting, the 
sailing of paper boats fn gutters, the making of slides in thorough- 
fares during seasons of frost, the poking of fun at guardians of the 
peace, gendarmes, or policemen; and both have a touch of the 
gambler in their idiosyncracy. 

Now, there is always a chance for the London urchin; he may 
become a brigade boy (which is equivalent to being bound over to 
respectability for life) ; he may get the run of a crossing, or be taken 
on at a printer’s or in a newspaper emporium ; or, in rare cases, if he 
has a voice, the clergyman may pounce on him for the choir of his 
parish church, 

Any and every of these metamorphoses may befall the cockney 
street arab. Probably his best plums of office are to be gathered 
during the winter months, when pantomimes are in full swing ; then 
he may, if he is lucky and if he has been taken on by a good house, 
be able to sing, “I’ve a shillin’ in my pocket, and I’m goin’ on the 
spree,” but no such agreeable vicissitudes ever transform the Parisian 
gamin into a Parisian workman. He ever remains in the chrysalis 
state: he is a fixture in the social scale; a diminutive badaud, or 
loafer, among the myriad mature badavds of modern Babylon. 
Repartee, wit in all its branches, he may not have studied like the 
art of turning somersaults or of shying cocoanuts, but he is pro- 
ficient in the accomplishment nevertheless. He will either exhibit 
the furry brown head of a marmoset in his tattered jacket pocket, 
or be seen tying a tin-kettle to grimalkin’s tail. His affection for 
animals displays itself in a marvellous understanding of their require- 
ments and habits; in this case he will secrete kittens from washing 
tubs to which they have been consigned by prudent housewives, he 
will dive between the commissioner and the dog he is leading to the 
pound, in order to set him free. When reproached for his audacity, 
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he merely remarks that it is no crime to save the life of an innocent 
animal. He rears rats, frogs, field mice, and evinces no desire to 
collect birds’ eggs in the Bois de Boulogne, not from fear of watchful 
sergeants-de-ville, but from a genuine love of the feathered tribe. 

Boys of this stamp will make good soldiers and law-abiding 
citizens in a year or two, and much of the unavoidable evil picked 
up from frequenting the street falls off them again, and they remain 
practically uncontaminated. The love of helpless life in any form 
is a moral safeguard, but even this pleasant variety of the gavroche 
can be wickedly obnoxious to his betters when the whim takes him. 
Firstly, the école communale is a dead letter to him; no threats on 
the part of parents (I suppose the street arab has parents) are of 
any avail. The open thoroughfare is his school, his club, his 
meeting house and playground in one, and he will not be torn from 
it. The subjectivity that characterises the much-suffering minor 
poet has no place in his nature; he does not analyse the pleasurable 
emotions of watching a long file of omnibuses start at daybreak from 
the stables to the station; he does not know why he derives amuse- 
ment from ‘“cheeking” the passer-by, or the fried potatoes and 
chestnut men and the old apple woman at their windy stalls; he 
does not know why he likes to hang on by an arm and part of a leg 
to big excursion cars bound for the races—he will have to drop off 
eventually, most likely in double quick time, when the conductor 
gets wind of his presence, and will scarify his knees on the asphalt 
in his descent—but he delights in the irregular movement, the 
singing of the air through his battered hat and the holes of his 
garments, the sense of power derived from this limpet-like adherence 
to an inimical and rapidly-advancing mass, the exhilaration of biting 
deep into a forbidden fruit; and when the driver’s stinging reminder 
catches his calves he falls or slips into the road vanquished but 
happy. Never mind if he has to trudge back three-quarters of 
a mile; has he not defied authorities for the best part of twenty 
minutes, and has he not acquired sufficient appetite to munch a 
madeleine in the space of forty seconds and with unparalleled satis- 
faction ? The yamin-de-Paris, when he is in possession of a “ brown” 
and his inner man requires comfort, invests in the mechanical novelties 
sold on the boulevards, besides sundry evergreen “surprises ” in boxes 
and otherwise, which must have been patronised by the ancient 
Egyptian loafers, or brought over to Europe by an early offshoot of 
our Aryan race. The Greek schoolboys were conducted to morn- 
ing school by a pedagogue, so had doubtless no opportunity to invest 
in such toys; but, judging from Plato’s definition of the youthful 
barbarian in his teens, they did not lack the inclination to make 
merry sport. 

Now, the Parisian street urchin will occasionally do you a good 
turn if he sees that you are partial to him. Iwas engaged one day 
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in the rather infantile occupation of feeding a stately peacock in the 
Jardin des Plantes, when my hand was snatched away by a grimy 
one, and a treble voice shrieked warningly, “He’s got a powerful 
beak, and ee’l take a piece out of your palm if yer don’t look out.” 
I leapt back and got out of the way of the Argus-eyed, glancing at 
my defender as I did so. He was an undersized ragged scrap of 
humanity of fourteen, about as tall as gentlefolks’ sons are at eleven ; 
his eyes were merry and grey, and his mouse-coloured hair fell in 
wisps over a broad intelligent forehead; he had the clear pale 
complexion which matches with grey eyes and dusky hair, and was 
altogether a very pretty fellow if he had been clean. While I was 
fumbling in my pocket for a copper, he said with a twinkle, and 
very unconcernedly, “If you want to do a good deed, feed the 
dromedary,” and pocketing the proferred penny, he made off across 
parterres and through alleys until he was lost to sight. Later on, 
I saw him in a dark angle of the monkey house making faces at me 
and grinning. He had certainly saved me from having my hand 
severely torn, yet he Gould not refrain from poking a little fun at 
my expense. As for the dromedary, it consumes special food at 
stated hours; at other times, if it were offered ambrosia it would 
decline it with thanks. This my impudent yavroche knew perfectly 
well when he advised me to do as related. I pretended not to see 
him during the remainder of the afternoon, for I felt rather small 
after being so successfully chaffed, but as I was leaving the gardens 
he made three impetuous leaps to the gate and stood on his head 
for about fifty seconds in grateful acknowledgment of the “brown.” 
I was glad when he recovered his equilibrium, and I was able to 
make my exit with a semblance of dignity. 

In the Luxembourg Gallery is a very piquant study of half a 
dozen Parisian street urchins, by the gifted and unfortunate Marie 
Bashkirtseff. The artist has seized with an astonishing perspicacity 
for so young a woman the peculiar robin-like idiosyncracy of these 
gamins. Of surface impudence there is plenty, of an apparent 
precocity and assurance much more, but the divine candour of 
childhood is not effaced on the young faces; it is there, though 
latent. We feel sure that in any very unexpected circumstances 
this naiveté and inexperience would peep out touchingly, and are 
grateful to the artist for her ingenuous interpretation. 

Caran d’Ache, the draughtsman, has contributed several charac- 
teristic types of the gavroche to his series of flying picture-skits of 
the Comédie Parisienne. Many have rendered his pertness and un- 
deniable self-possession effectively, but few have depicted the inno- 
cent and child-like side of his character. 

It is not impossible to be cognisant of the existence of vice and 
yet be innocent. Evil expressions and rough manners and procrasti- 
nating habits are all to be picked up in the street, but so also are 
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resourcefulness, tenderness towards poverty-stricken wayfarers and 
the ill-used beast creation, and qualities of observation and courage. 

The average youth will of necessity carry away with him two-fold 
impressions: those of evil and of good. That the latter may be 
dominant in the ordering of his whole life must be the wish of his 
immediate elders, the generation to which those who are still young 
belong. 

Let the growing lad be taken out of the street by all means, for 
the old simile of the contamination of pitch is hardly to be refuted ; 
but we must not forget that even as all is not gold that glitters, 
so the open ways which are apparently wholly god-forsaken and 
vice-haunted are also the route of pilgrimage whereby the good 
Samaritan journeys to his everlasting home. We trust that the 
street urchin, cheery-natured, humorous and whimsical as he often 
is, may learn to look rather upon this picture than on that. 


Mary NEGREPONTE. 





THE NEW UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON. 


THE intervention of a General Election, involving issues of unusual 
moment, has not unnaturally diverted public attention from the 
important question of the new University for London which was so 
actively discussed in the earlier part of the year. With the with- 
drawal last March of the abortive project for the Gresham University, 
and the reference of the whole question to a Commission specially 
appointed with the most ample powers for the reconstruction of a 
more satisfactory scheme; the matter passed into another and more 
hopeful stage. The constitution of the Commission was, it is true, 
open to criticism in more than one direction, but the complete and 
almost unprejudiced re-opening of the subject was obviously a sub- 
stantial gain, while the promptness with which the Commission set 
to work—though the decision to sit in private is most unfortunate, 
and open to much misconstruction—at least shows a desire on the 
part of the Commissioners to lose no time in effecting a permanent 
and satisfactory settlement of the controversy. It therefore seems 
desirable to take advantage of the opportunity now afforded by 
the resumption of the inquiries of the Commission to indicate some 
of the main points which appear specially important. 

While the whole subject is involved in difficulties, both general 
and individual, perhaps the most serious of them all is to be found 
in the fact that the problem which now has to be solved is a problem 
for the solution of which very little, if any, direct help is to be found 
in previous experience. For the conditions and circumstances which 
surround the establishment of a new Teaching University for London 
have hardly any parallel or precedent elsewhere. Not that the mere 
founding of a new University is an unheard of undertaking for the 
present generation. New Universities, not only in America and 
the Colonies, but also in Great Britain itself, have been set up during 
the last few years, while similar projects are rapidly maturing their 
claims to favourable consideration in the near future. But the 
establishment of one great civic University for a civic population of 
some five millions—a University, moreover, which is to supply the 
needs of that population rather than the requirements of the nation 
at large is an enterprise which has not hitherto been anywhere 
attempted. And in England, particularly at the present juncture, 
this consideration is perhaps of paramount significance. On the one 
hand, the older Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, which have 
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grown up with the growth of the nation for the past five or six 
hundred years, have naturally made themselves, for the English 
nation, the standard and ideal of the higher teaching, and the 
ideas and traditions which have thus been handed down, have 
naturally dominated the whole question of the right organisation of 
University work and University methods. On the other hand, there 
is a growing tendency, both consciously and unconsciously, to question 
the suitability of the older educational régime, at least as regards 
the requirements of a great civic population, all ranks and conditions 
of which are demanding a share in the education which it is pro- 
posed to provide. A demand, more and more articulate, is making 
itself heard that the primary condition in the establishment of the 
new University must be a genuine attempt to adapt it to the demo- 
cratic needs of the times—a demand which even those who are most 
fully in sympathy with it scarcely know how best to satisfy. In 
the midst of such doubts and difficulties dogmatism as to the golden 
mean is manifestly out of place, and it is clear that the one safe 
course is that which ensures the greatest freedom and liberty for a 
future growth and development, the course of which to-day can 
neither be foretold nor foreseen. 

If these considerations are applied to the task on which the 
Commission is now engaged—the framing a satisfactory scheme 
for the new University—it manifestly follows that the Council 
or Senate of the new University, the governing body which 
will have to initiate and carry out its policy and work— 
must be constituted on a basis as wide and as comprehensive as 
possible. To say nothing of its potential usefulness as the future 
educational council of the Metropolis, a position which it is admir- 
ably fitted to occupy, its ability to perform satisfactorily its own 
purely University functions depends wholly upon this one indis- 
pensable condition. In its composition no single interest should be 
permitted to become predominant, no single element which closely 
concerns the future of the higher education of London should fail to 
find its place. How to secure the ideal is, of course, a question for 
the most careful consideration, and it may well admit of being accom- 
plished in more ways than one. Hitherto, however, there has been 
but one scheme formulated with this end in view, and as it at least 
does something to meet the requirements stated, it is perhaps worth 
while to quote it here. The Committee for opposing the grant of 
the Gresham charter, which, under the chairmanship of Mr. Charles 
Roundell, M.P., took such an active share in the late agitation, has 
in a formal memorandum placed before the Royal Commissioners 
made the following proposals on this head. 

The Council (they suggest) should include, in addition to 
nominees of the Crown, a representation of : 

(a) The Teaching Staff of the University ; 
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(>) Institutions in London giving teaching of University rank, 
including the Women’s Colleges ; 

(c) Learned institutions, such as the Medical Colleges, the Royal 
Society, the British Museum, and the Inns of Court (to 
which, perhaps, might be added the Royal Academy and 
the Royal College of Music) ; 

(ad) The municipal authorities of London—viz., the City Corpora- 
tion, the County Council (from both of which a consider- 
able endowment ought to be obtained), and the School 
Board ; ; 

(ec) The graduates, including those of the existing University of 
London. ‘ 

Granting the desirability of the ideal already suggested, it can 

scarcely be denied that each of the constituents here taken into 
account deserves at least some representation. The claim of the 
teachers to a substantial share in the management of a Teaching 
University is of course indisputable, while the representation of 
teaching institutions as jnstitutions, and not as merely aggregates of 
teachers, is equally desirable. Some objection may perhaps be raised 
against including, on the one hand, the world of learning outside the 
University ; and, on the other, representatives of the municipal life 
of the metropolis, The first of these hardly requires lengthy dis- 
cussion. The Royal Society is admittedly most representative of 
men of science, and similarly, in default of an Academy of Letters 
on the French model, the British Museum has perhaps the best 
claim to represent the other side of learning, and moreover the 
fact that they are, so to say, domiciled in London gives an added 
appropriateness to the suggestion. The second point, the formal 
admission of the municipality, will no doubt raise more objection, 
particularly in academic circles. While it is true that the munici- 
palities of Oxford or Cambridge are not allowed to influence the 
~ counsels of those Universities, the fact can hardly be accepted as a 
reason which should hold good in London. Moreover, at the present 
time, the growth of municipal feeling is increasing day by day, and 
is making itself a force which cannot be excluded from any proposals 
which concern the future welfare of the metropolis as a whole. 
Further, it must be remembered that the principle in question has 
already been fully recognised in the constitution of the Victoria 
University, to say nothing of the important voice assigned to it in 
the management of the various local University Colleges throughout 
the country. Even in Scotland, the Town Councils have long 
appointed to some of the most important chairs of the Scotch 
Universities. Indeed, the whole tendency of the time is more and 
more in favour of democratising the control of our educational insti- 
tutions. It is hardly more than a question of a few years before the 
County Councils throughout the country will control the secondary 
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education of the nation, and the more this is realised the greater will 
be the desirability of interesting the ruling powers of the metropolis 
directly in the development of the higher education of the citizens. 
Nor must it be forgotten that in all schemes for University con- 
struction there is always a serious danger that it may fail to keep 
thoroughly in touch with the people as a whole. This is a short- 
coming which it is particularly desirable to avoid in such a case as 
that of the new University of London, where the success of the 
whole enterprise chiefly, if not entirely, depends upon the degree to 
which it proves itself adapted to the educational wants of the whole 
population, and not merely those of any single section or class. It is 
indeed impossible to emphasise too strongly this fundamental point. 
It necessarily involves the whole future conduct and character of 


' the University. If the governing body be constituted on narrow 


and exclusive lines, it is inevitable that the policy and the develop- 
ment of the University will be narrow and exclusive also. In 
times of transition, such as those in which we live to-day, 
not only political but especially educational methods and organi- 
sations are slowly adapting themselves to the changed and 
changing conditions of civic life. On every hand, compre- 
hensiveness is displacing exclusiveness, and privilege of all kinds 
is passing away. It is therefore now more than ever impor- 
tant, not that a stand should be made against such innovations— 
as will no doubt be the argument of one party—but rather that 
any new scheme for the public welfare should be so framed as to 
admit the widest possibilities consistent with the maintenance of the 
broad principles for the sake of which the enterprise has been under- 
taken. 

This leads up to another point, in which the spirit here 
indicated may perhaps find its expression in practice. From the 
standpoint of those who wish to promote a real Teaching University for 
London, which is to include in its scope the whole of the inhabitants 
of London, the question of the organisation of the Evening Students 
of the metropolis is one of the greatest importance. From the 
immensity of the population concerned, the problem becomes at once 
more necessary and more difficult in London than elsewhere. Nor 
has any adequate attempt been made anywhere to grapple with the 
problem, although its bearing on the future life of the community 
can hardly be too highly estimated. It is in view of a new depar- 
ture such as this in University organisation that the completest 
freedom from preconceived ideas is of the greatest advantage. 
Till yesterday, it has been generally thought that the highest educa- 
tion was a privilege which could not possibly be brought within the 
reach of those who have to earn their daily bread. The University 
Extension movement has done something to remove so mistaken 
an idea, while the various evening classes at work throughout the 
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metropolis have assisted in the same direction. But hitherto all 
such endeavours have been made individually without system and 
without co-ordination, and in consequence the results have been 
far from as great as they might have been. This work of organi- 
sation, so as to make the most of these at present incoherent forces, 
is eminently a task for the best powers of the new University. 
Indeed, as far as London is concerned, it can only be accomplished 
by the authorities of the new University frankly recognising their 
responsibility in the matter, and throwing the whole resources of the 
University into the work. For this purpose the clauses in the new 
charter concerned with this side of the University activities must be 
drawn up in the broadest and most liberal spirit. They must recog- 
nise the fact that the highest and best teaching of the University 
should be placed at the disposal of this class of students, and for 
this purpose should be given not only at the central habitation of 
the University, but “ at all such approved localities as the educational 
requirements of the metropolis may demand.” It is only in this way 
that this side of the work before the new University can be satis- 
factorily attempted. Moreover, it is of the greatest importance to 
the other, and, as they may appear to some, the highor sides of the 
University itself, particularly in its earlier stages, that this valuable 
recruiting ground shall be made as productive and as fruitful as 
possible. It is to the missionary work, so to speak, of the new 
University during the next few years, that the hopes of educationists 
will be chiefly turned. For it is in proportion as these opportunities, 
so unique in themselves, are utilised to the full that the permanent 
progress and growth of this University will be secured. 

But to use these opportunities to the best advantage the Univer- 
sity must possess a strong and independent professoriate, with a 
sufficient staff of lecturers and demonstrators amply equipped for 
the work they have to do. The lack of any means for securing 
this indispensable requisite was one of the most glaring deficiencies 
of the Gresham Charter, and it may now be taken for granted that 
some definite proposals in this direction will be found in any new 
scheme. It is not likely that the curious error of attempting to 
set up a new Teaching University for London, which does nothing 
towards increasing the teaching resources already existing, will be 
repeated ; and if it were, public opinion would quickly reject any 
Scheme so fundamentally unsatisfactory. Any idea of merely 
rehabilitating or rearranging existing institutions, is equally out of 
the question. The teachers of a London University must not be 
under the control of any one centre or institution, if London is to 
receive from their work the maximum of advantage. This need 
not indeed prevent some members of the University staff being 
attached to existing institutions, while it might well allow members 
of the staffs of these institutions to be invested in the University 
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status, provided in all cases that the appointment and control of 
such professors remain wholly with the University and not with the 
institutions concerned. 

For the effective establishment and working of such a profes- 
soriate it is manifest that ample endowments must be provided 
from public or private funds—if the latter are not early forth- 
coming the former must be freely available. The payments of 
students, as experience everywhere shows, can never cover the cost of 
the highest education. Most if not all the great schools and colleges 
possess some endowment which goes towards the necessary expendi- 
ture. Oxford and Cambridge are endowed practically with public 
funds, while more modern institutions hardly attempt to teach 
subjects for which endowment has not been provided. The new 
University of London, if it is to command success, must not 
content itself with the scanty and wholly inadequate resources 
now at the disposal of the higher teaching; it must make a 
plain and unmistakable demand for assistance from the various 
public sources which can be made available. It is perhaps 
doubtful how far such a demand could be expressed in the mere 
draft of a proposed charter, but it is certain that the definite recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners would be a long step in the 
desired direction. It seems indeed most advisable that the Com- 
missioners should obtain evidence on this point, not only as to the 
amount which might be considered necessary but also as to the 
willingness or the unwillingness, the ability or the inability to con- 
tribute of those bodies from whom such assistance might reasonably be 
expected. If, further, it were suggested that, following the example 
offered by the Parochial Charities Commission, a recommendation were 
added that all public money should be contingent on the provision by 
the inhabitants of London of a certain proportion—an arrangement 
which seems to have worked excellently in the establishment of the 
various polytechnics around London—the public spirit of London might 
be stimulated to provide the required amount, if the scheme put forward 
were sufficiently generous and comprehensive in its scope. But 
whether this expedient were resorted to or not, it is self-evident that 
public funds must be obtained if the new University is to have any 
fair chance of success. Other suggestions may be made elsewhere, 
but it seems at least advisable that the Consolidated Fund, the City 
Corporation, the County Council, the City Parochial Charities, and 
City Companies should each be called upon to give liberal help in 
placing the great enterprise in a secure financial position, As 
regards the suggested demand on the Exchequer, it is safe to argue 
that if public money so obtained may be advisably expended in main- 
taining Universities in Ireland, in supporting them in Scotland, and in 
assisting materially Universities and University Colleges in England 
and Wales, it may with equal propriety be expended in securing the 
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wise and complete organisation of University teaching in the metro- 
polis of the nation. Nay more: even to-day, Government grants 
for the present University of London and for King’s College 
and University College find their places upon the estimates, and 
it can hardly be very revolutionary to propose that, in view of 
the extended operations contemplated for the new University, 
the Government subsidy shall be augmented in like proportion. 
The City Corporation may also be reasonably requested to set apart 
some share of its abundant revenue towards increasing those 
higher educational opportunities upon which the well-being of 
the City and the citizens alike depends. The Corporation is already 
responsible for the City of London School, while its ready adhesion 
to the proposals made by the Joint Grand Gresham Committee, in 
connection with the Gresham University scheme, at least shows that 
the expenditure of the City’s cash in the promotion of the higher 
education is not altogether without precedent. In the case of the 
County Council the argument becomes, if possible, even stronger. 
Taking for granted that in+he time soon to come the Council will 
be responsible for the organisation of the secondary education of the 
metropolis, the necessity of providing the higher education required 
by those who become qualified to pass from the lower into a higher 
stage is perhaps the smallest reason for asking the Council to 
share the financial responsibility of the University. It is more 
to the point to urge, on the broad ground that those who pay 
the piper may call for the tune, the desirability that educationists 
should look to the Council for ensuring that the benefits of 
the new University are democratised as much as possible; for 
conditions in this direction would naturally be made before 
the required assistance was granted. Further than this, it is © 
clearly advantageous that the real municipal authority of the 
metropolis should have the right to suggest the direction in which 
the higher education of the metropolis can be most usefully employed 
—a right which will be indefinitely strengthened if the Council 
provides its due proportion of the cost of organisation. The 
Secondary Education Act lately passed, which gives County Councils 
the power to make rates for the purposes of secondary education, 
may well be made a precedent for permitting the application of 
the Council’s funds to that higher education which alone can make 
the working of a secondary education system complete and satisfac- 
tory. The City Companies at the present moment do so much for 
the higher education of London that it is natural to suggest that 
they should crown their work by a handsome subvention to the 
University which will, it is hoped, complete the educational system 
of London. St. Paul’s School, Merchant Taylors’ School, the 
Grocers’ Company’s School, the Mercers’ School, and the Stationers’ 
School, to mention only a few of the London Schools supported from 
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the funds of the Companies, all form an excellent precedent 
for the expenditure of any surplus revenues in the establishment 
of a real University for London, at which the scholars from these 
schools may complete their education without being compelled, as at 
present, to resort for the purpose to Oxford or Cambridge. 

So much for the main principles which must be observed. 
Firstly, a broad and representative council; secondly, the provision 
of effective teaching for Evening Students; thirdly, the establish- 
ment of an independent University professoriate; fourthly, liberal 
endowments from public funds. But even if the desirability of these 
principles be admitted, it may, perhaps, be urged that no means have 
been suggested by which they may be carried into practice, and that 
little or no account has been taken of the difficulties which may be 
raised on behalf of existing interests or institutions. To the first objec- 
tion it may be replied that, in the present undetermined state of the 
controversy, the one thing needful is to insist upon the recognition 
of certain main principles—principles which underlie every scheme 
which can be proposed, and which, it may be argued, are indispens- 
able for the success of the undertaking. Difference of opinion on 
such matters is not only inevitable but desirable, and it is only by 
a frank discussion that the comparative advantages or disadvantages 
can be estimated. If, however, the acceptance of these principles at 
head-quarters can be obtained, the end in view is practically secured. 
For it can hardly be doubted that if the principles themselves are 
sound means for carrying them into practice when the time comes will 
be readily devised. As regards existing institutions, it is enough to 
suggest that though they naturally endeavour, before the questions 
at issue have been decided, to influence the proposed constitution of 
the new University in their own favour, yet when it has been defi- 
nitely determined on what lines the new University is to proceed, 
they will, for their own interest at any rate, eventually avail 
themselves of the distinct advantages which the new University 
will be able to furnish. They will hardly care to persist in a 
policy of aloofness and isolation which, in the result, can only injure 
themselves. 

All that has hitherto been said has proceeded on the assumption 
that the new University will be, in fact, that one great single Univer- 
sity which is admitted on all hands to be the most desirable. It 
can, indeed, hardiy be questioned that the establishment of a second 
University for London would be equally prejudicial to both and to 
the best interests of education. The reconstitution, therefore, of 
the existing University of London on the lines here indicated would 
seem the only hope of a really satisfactory settlement. Nor need 
there be any difficulty in maintaining, as at present, the imperial 
character of the degree, or in leaving the examinations perfectly 
open to all comers, as is indeéd the case at the University of Dublin. 
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On the other hand, if the University is to become in reality the 
Teaching University for London, it is all the more necessary to 
insist on the careful and systematic organisation of the professoriate so 
as to make the professorial teaching, not perhaps absolutely necessary, 
but, at any rate, to be in the highest degree sought after, and there- 
fore readily accessible. At the same time, the close control which the 
teachers would be enabled to exercise over the examination methods 
and arrangements may be trusted to remove the serious objections 
on this point which are so justly raised against the existing system. 
It does not seem too much to anticipate that the advantages in 
this way opened to students would eventually be recognised, and, 
without any special regulations, it might well come to pass that the 
new University takes its place as the Teaching University for London 
in the highest and best sense of the term. 

To sum up. In the foregoing pages nothing more has been 
attempted than a brief outline of the principles which seem most 
important for the permanent settlement of 1 long-standing contro- 
versy. Each in its particular place is of the greatest importance, 
but it may be well to repeat that the key of the whole position is 
the broad and representative constitution of the governing body. 
The next matter is the provision of the highest teaching in the 
most accessible localities for the evening students, a class who in 
London are of equal importance with day students. This necessi- 
tates the establishment of a strong and independent professoriate, 
which can only be effectively accomplished by the provision of 
liberal endowment from public funds. If the Commissioners now 
inquiring into the question can endorse these principles, and 
frame a working scheme by which they can be carried into 
practice, they will have deserved well not only of London but of 
the nation at large, while London will at last have a University 
equal to its opportunities and worthy of its position in the greatest 
city of the world. 

J. SPENCER HILL. 





THE SANCTIONS OF MORALITY IN THEIR 
RELATION TO RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


One of the most hopeful of the signs which are now manifesting 
themselves amid the doubts and questionings which characterise the 
moral and religious life of the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
is the intense purpose with which the moral spirit—the power of 
conscience—is animating human endeavour. We see it on every hand 
—in literature, in politics, in every movement of social reform. 
Human relationships are unconsciously being readjusted and regu- 
lated in accordance with those higher ideals which are slowly taking 
possession of the human mind. Even our industrial and business 
life is being influenced, and may ultimately be permeated, by the 
new moral spirit. ‘‘ Conscience,” says Professor Clifford, ‘‘ springs 
out of the habit of judging things from the point of view of all, and 
not of one.” It is this habit which, notwithstanding the break-up 
of old faiths and beliefs, is daily becoming of stronger force in the 
moral life of humanity. And perplexing as the fact may be to the 
orthodox believer, a moment’s consideration will show that it is a 
necessary result of the changed conditions of human thought. 
Rebellion against traditional authority in matters of faith and belief 
must of necessity create the need for the establishment of superior 
standards; and thus man is thrown back upon his own intellectual 
and spiritual resources. The ‘“ continuous adjustment of internal to 
external relations” is a condition of the moral and intellectual, no 
less than of the physical life. Hence, we see that at the period of 
the Reformation the revolt of Wyclif, Luther, Calvin, and their 
coadjutors, produced an intellectual and moral awakening which, 
casting aside the authoritative and traditional interpretation of the 
inspired records, felt itself bound, if the religious life was to 
continue, to provide new interpretations, new doctrines, new modes 
of faith, new sanctions of morality. Hence, again, in our own day, 
through the active or tacit rejection of the received interpretation, 
men are driven to find a surer basis for religious faith, a higher 
sanction for moral endeavour. That the search will ultimately prove 
successful no one can doubt who has faith in the potentialities of 
human nature. The passage through the negative and positive 
stages of the struggle may be long and wearisome, but we have not 
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only Time on our side, we have the primordial instincts of our 
being. 

The negative phase of that struggle against traditional authority 
may, roughly speaking, be divided into two aspects—the historical 
and the moral. With the historical aspect it is not the intention 
of this paper to deal. That a large proportion of thinking people 
view the question from the historical standpoint, and are ready to 
stake their sincerest and most hallowed beliefs on the worth of the 
historical evidence to be adduced in their favour is, of course, beyond 
question. But it is obvious that from the very nature of the case 
the worth of the historical evidence is purely a matter of opinion. 
Even if Christ were to descend among us to-day and show us the 
nail-marks in his hands and feet, and the spear-wound in his side, 
there would still be more than one doubting Thomas who would 
demand a certificate of birth and parentage. But when the events 
to be investigated are removed eighteen centuries from our own 
time to an age in which the condition of knowledge and of the 
human mind predisposed _men to accept the miraculous without 
question, when the methods of reporting and sifting evidence were 
necessarily of a very simple and primitive nature, and gave un- 
limited scope for the introduction of forged documents, and the 
consequent accretion of legend, then the difficulties are immensely 
increased even for well-informed men. And as for the masses—or 
those of them who take an interest in the subject—they see that to 
attempt to arrive at an impartial estimate of the evidence is, for 
them, hopeless; they simply ignore the historical aspect of the 
question, and, judging from the moral standpoint, make their own 
moral sense the criterion of the supposed supernatural. Those, 
however, who would have us believe that morality is based upon a 
revealed system of religion, will at once say that it is presumptuous 
on the part of man to measure the supernatural by his own petty 
standard of right and wrong. But that is exactly what the super- 
naturalist himself does when he interprets Scripture according to 
his own theological notions. We all know how entirely belief 
depends upon interpretation, and how interpretation depends upon 
knowledge. “No man,” says Matthew Arnold, “no man, who 
knows nothing else, knows even his Bible.” Because, of course, our 
interpretation of the Bible depends upon our knowledge of human 
nature, of history, and of the religions of the world. In like manner, 
our conceptions of morality, even though based upon what we 
suppose to be revealed truth, are modified by education, custom, 
and environment. Thus the so-called infallible guide, through the 
very process of conception by conditioned and fallible media, takes 
upon itself the human qualities—prejudice, passion, inclinations, 
desires—which render its supposed infallibility worthless. Gods 
alone can understand and appreciate gods. 
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The supernaturalist may further object that to judge the super- 
natural by the fallible moral sense of man is to dwarf religion into 
mere morality. In this he is wrong. For it is not solely in the 
promptings of the moral sense that man finds religion, it is in the 
yearning of the individual soul for communion with the supreme. 
The mere procession of the sun and stars, of the seasons, of day 
and night, and the consciousness, in man, of the self and not-self, 
which implies a still more complete consciousness, 7.¢., of the unity 
which includes both—these, I say, are sufficient to imbue the mind 
with the sense of a Presence which transcends the individual and the 
finite. Hence, religion is not merely ‘‘ morality touched with 
emotion,” it is something more than this. The definition is hardly 
comprehensive enough, for though “morality touched with emotion ” 
is religion—religion on its practical side, the outward embodiment 
of an inward faith—yet in religious feeling, there is something 
besides this, something which it is difficult to define: that upward 
striving or aspiration of the soul which the Eastern sages would 
have named a yearning after the Beyond—an inward, spontaneous 
emotion which shrinks from contact with the outer world, and which 
belongs to the meditative life rather than to the life of action. 

But for moral guidance man is thrown back upon himself. No 
voice issues from the darkness ; the sun and stars are as silent as the 
night, and the light which is to illumine our path must be kindled, 
though with unspeakable anguish, in our own hearts. “A good 
man out of the good treasure of his heart bringeth forth that which 
is good; and an evil man out of the evil treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth that which is evil ; for out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.” And as in the moral, so in the intel- 
lectual life. The ignorant will find Shakespeare dry, tedious, and 
uninteresting ; the bigot will see in the Bible the reflection of his 
own distorted and narrow views; but the wise will find in both, 
not the light itself, but the oil with which to feed the lamp of 
knowledge. We may, indeed, assimilate experience, knowledge, 
and wisdom, but these can be turned to practical service only in so 
far as we can use them as weapons in the perpetual combat which 
wages in our own souls. We may pass through periods of intense 
mental suffering, of remorse, of the agony of shame, but what shall 
the suffering avail, if, through the hardening of conscience, it brings 
no loftier purpose, no gentler spirit, no purer life? No, it is within 
ourselves redemption must be wrought, and the deeper we fathom 
the mysterious problems of our own hearts, the clearer will be our 
vision of the possibilities of human endeavour. 

But those who are unwilling to accept any statement of natural 
religion in contradistinction to what is termed revealed religion, and 
who look with apprehension upon all attempts to weaken the 
orthodox faith, will view with ‘equal dismay any attempt to build 
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up a natural, as distinguished from a supernatural, ethical system. 
If it can be shown, however, that the fundamental doctrines of the 
supposed supernatural system are inadequate to meet the demands 
of the higher life, and that, by this system, morality is set upon a 
false foundation, a foundation which, being open to question, 
weakens the very spings of morality, then the way will be cleared 
for an impartial examination of that system which makes no pre- 
tensions to’ having received the impress of divine authority, but 
which, making moral truth self-evident, or at least verifiable by 
human experience, sets morality on a basis which is unaffected by 
the shiftings of theological doctrine. 

First, then, let us briefly examine the fundamental principle. on 
which the supernatural system bases itself—the principle that 
morality depends on belief in certain theological doctrines—e.g., that 
God is a Person who thinks and loves, and that the revelation of 
His will in inspired writings, or in conscience, is the ultimate 
standard of right and wrong. We need not here dwell on the 
doctrines themselves, but simply on the statement that belief in 
them is necessary to the establishment of a true system of morality. 
“* Conduct,” says the orthodox, theologian, “being the outcome of 
belief, where belief is right, conduct also will be right—where 
there is faith in what is good, right works will naturally follow.” 
Hence “‘ we are accounted righteous before God by Faith, not for 
our own works or deservings.” It is at once obvious that the whole 
controversy depends entirely on the significance we attach to the 
word “belief.” No one would deny that belief moulds conduct, 
that faith in what is good is the inspirer of right action. But not 
even the most violent theological partisan would venture to say, for 
example, that goodness is dependent on a belief in the Trinity, 
as opposed to a belief in the Unity, of God, or that integrity and 
uprightness are the exclusive possession of those who accept as true 
certain incredible narratives in the Old Testament. The fact is, 
there is something contradictory in our ideas respecting the influence 
of belief on conduct. On the one hand, we see men of various 
creeds living useful, honest, truthful, and even noble lives—-a fact 
which seems to point to the conclusion that theological belief has 
not necessarily any influence on conduct; on the other hand, we are 
bound to believe that wherever error prevails, such error must have 
its due effect in preventing the mind from seeing and accepting the 
truth, and so must, in the long run, have a mischievous influence 
on human conduct and human life. Let us, then, try to obtain a 
clear understanding as to what we mean when we speak of belief 
influencing conduct. As to the importance of having right beliefs 
we are all agreed. We regard it as the most sacred duty of the 
parent to implant in the mind of the child those affections and 
antipathies which predispose it to choose the good and reject the 
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evil. We inculcate the virtue of obedience, teaching the child to 
believe that the rule of father or mother is a far better guide than 
its own selfish inclinations and desires, so that, by the time it 
reaches maturity, long years of discipline may have firmly implanted 
in its mind the belief—the religious belief, I may say—that right 
conduct must be founded on some higher law than the promptings 
of self-will. In like manner, Plato urges that it is the duty of 
the State to give a true education to its youth, “ because he who has 
received this true education of the inner being will most shrewdly 
perceive omissions or faults in Art and Nature, and with a true taste, 
while he praises and rejoices over and receives into his soul the good, 
and becomes noble and good, he will justly blame and hate the bad, 
now in the days of his youth, even before he is able to know the 
reason why ; and when Reason comes he will recognise and salute 
her as a friend with whom his education has made him long familiar.” ' 
Thus we see that belief lies at the very foundation of conduct. How, 
then, are we to account for the fact that men of the most antagonistic 
beliefs live virtuous and even noble lives? The difficulty can hardly 
be solved by dividing belief into speculative and practical, for some 
of our most cherished beliefs, even those which are the foundation 
of conduct, are speculative. What, for example, can be more specu- 
lative than the question—What is justice? Perhaps the solution of 
the difficulty will be found in this—that religious beliefs involve a 
certain conception or theory of life; these ideal conceptions em- 
body themselves in a framework of doctrine; from these doctrines 
certain rules and principles are deduced, and these rules and prin- 
ciples are applied (1) to the conduct of the individual in the ordi- 
nary affairs of everyday life ; and (2) to the conduct of the individual 
in relation to society and to the State. There is thus a gulf be- 
tween our ideal conceptions or religious beliefs and the application 
of the principles deduced from these conceptions or beliefs, and it 
is in the bridging of this gulf, or in the transition from ideal concep- 
tions to the deduction and application of principles, that we discern 
the issue of similar types of conduct from apparently antagonistic 
beliefs and doctrines. The man who believes in the existence of a 
personal Deity, or Will, as the absolute right, will deduce from that, 
through a body of doctrine, that each individual should strive to 
place himself in harmony with that will by the rightness of his life ; 
the man who rejects such a belief, and substitutes for it a con- 
ception of the Supreme as ‘‘ the eternal power, not ourselves, which 
makes for righteousness,” will deduce from that that it is the duty of 
each individual to place himself in harmony with the “stream of 
tendency by which all things seek to fulfil the law of their being.” 
That is, each individual mind, in so far as it possesses any religious 
belief worth the name, defines its conceptions and ideals in terms of 
1 The Republic, Book iii. 402. Jowett’s translation. 
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its own, and educes its principles according to its own constitution, 
temperament, and habits of thought. When, then, Protestant theo- 
logians tell us that “‘ we are accounted righteous before God by faith 
and not for our own works or deservings,” or that belief—meaning, 
of course, belief in certain theological doctrines—is necessary to 
salvation, we see at once the mistake into’ which they fall. They 
attempt the impossible task of “fitting on” to each individual mind 
the conceptions and ideals which are adapted only to a certain order 
of mind. Behind, or inseparably connected with belief, is character, 
and the threads of character and belief are so inextricably intertwined 
that it is impossible to lay them bare, and determine the extent or 
the intensity of the influence of each upon the other. An unsym- 
pathetic, narrow-minded, bigoted man will have corresponding 
beliefs ; a sympathetic, large-minded, tolerant man will have con- 
verse beliefs. Hence, belief being adapted to the character and 
capacity of each individual mind, it must take manifold and diverse 
shapes. To the adherent of the Salvation Army the principles of 
the Synthetic Philosophy are as a sealed book; to the Fijian the 
theological doctrines of orthodox Christianity are equally incom- 
prehensible. And not only does belief differ with difference in 
character and mental capacity, it varies in degree or intensity 
with increase of knowledge and change of environment. New dis- 
coveries in science and history, new methods of criticism, new 
worlds of facts, shake it to its foundations, and necessitate a 
readjustment of the old habits of thought to the knowledge 
assimilated by an ever-widening experience. If, then, character 
and belief act and react upon each other, and if, as a natural conse- 
quence, all beliefs influence conduct either for good or for evil, 
shall we formulate our creed and say—This only is the true belief, 
and in this only will mankind find redemption! In that we should 
merely be imitating our orthodox friends, who, to use Carlyle’s 
phrase, would fit their “‘ poor wigs and Church tippets” to every 
order of mind. No, the only thing we can assert with certainty is, 
that in so far as belief is the outcome of a sincere and earnest 
endeavour to reach the truth, a sacred conviction by which a man 
determines his life’s conduct, in so far is it an influence for good. 
But where belief is merely the result of custom or convention, a 
profession of faith having no root in the inner life of man, a formula 
which nurses the mind into an unreflecting credulity regarding its 
relations to the Unseen, then it may be said to have an influence 
for evil. And even in this case, how much of the evil shall we 
say is due to character and how much to belief? In the ultimate 
resort, then, we are forced to the conclusion that the moral progress 
of the individual depends, not on the adoption of any special theo- 
logical or metaphysical . belief, but on that natural expansion and 
development of the faculties which, gradually freeing the mind from 
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error, gives clearer vision and deeper insight into the difficulties 
which burden our human life. That is, that in the presence of the 
infinite Unknown, error is a necessary stage in the progress of the 
mind, and false beliefs perish only with the growth of knowledge. 
And further, that both character and belief must be tested, not by 
& priori notions as to the constitution and regulation of the universe, 
but by their results in conduct, as, indeed, they are so tested by 
Christ in his allegory of the last judgment: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto Me.” 

I do not, however, put forward this theory as in any sense an 
adequate solution of the problems connected with belief, but rather 
for the purpose of suggesting to the mind of the reader a train of 
thought which may help towards a solution. The principles, causes, 
desires, motives, which impel man to action, influencing him uncon- 
sciously, pushing him, as it were, with unseen hands, restraining 
him by phantom fears implanted in his nature by the ignorance and 
superstition of those who have gone before—all these are so pro- 
foundly hidden from our gaze that we can but dimly conjecture as 
to the foundations of belief. The Catholic, the Protestant, the 
Agnostic, may all be men of high moral character, but if one only 
of the doctrines they represent be true, the others must be false, 
and, where the wrong is advocated, the pernicious effect must make 
itself felt either in the life or the teachings of those who are 
influenced by the wrong doctrine. We may, indeed, take the 
ground that each doctrine is right in its place and for the order of 
mind which accepts it, each mind being so constituted as to be 
capable of receiving only certain forms of belief, but in this we 
should be getting perilously near the absurd optimistic doctrine 
that, “‘ Whatever is, is right,” and ignoring the very obvious effect 
which environment has upon belief and character. Where educa- 
tion or environment is wrong, it must produce an imperfect type of 
character ; where environment is right it must tend to produce a 
perfect type. 

Difficult though it may be to determine the extent of the influ- 
ence of character on belief, of belief on character, and of both on 
conduct, the fact that that influence exists must be regarded as 
unquestionable. Mr. Arnold tells us that conduct “is a very 
simple thing,” and that ‘‘all moralists are agreed as to its sim- 
plicity.”1 Of that, however, we are not quite so sure. ‘True, 
conduct is simple enough in so far as it concerns matters of ordinary 
individual life—we know, for example, that it is wrong to lie or to 
steal. But it is not so simple when we come to consider the rela- 
tions of the individual to society or to the State. Here we are at 
once brought face to face with the problems suggested by the words 


1 Literature and Dogma, chap. i. sec. i. 
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“rights” and “duties.” And the solution of these problems in- 
volves matters not merely of a speculative nature, but matters which 
affect social life and conduct at a hundred points. As to this no 
one can be more explicit than John Stuart Mill. “It is hardly 
possible,” he says, “to exaggerate the mischief of a false philo- 
sophy. The notion that truths external to the mind may be known 
by intuition or consciousness, independently of observation and 
experience, is, I am persuaded, in these times the great intellectual 
support of false doctrines and bad institutions.”' The difference 
between the two schools of philosophy—that of Intuition and that 
of Experience and Association—“ is not a mere matter of abstract 
speculation; it is full of practical consequences, and lies at the 
foundation of all the greatest differences of practical opinion in an 
age of progress.” ? This, then—the influence of speculative belief 
on conduct—may be regarded as an indisputable fact. And now 
let us note the use which the theologian makes of it. ‘‘ Conduct,” 
he says, “‘ being influenced by belief, as man is responsible for his 
conduct, he must also be responsible for the belief which influences 
conduct.” But here we must be on our guard. We see at once 
that there must be some flaw in the deduction when we ask, “‘ What ! 
Is man responsible for not believing in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the inspiration and infallibility of Scripture, or the Personality of 
God?” And yet, this is what the orthodox theologian would have 
us infer. True, it is not often nowadays that the doctrine of the 
culpability of moral error is so nakedly stated as in the following 
passage from Dr. Whewell’s Elements of Morality: ‘‘We do not 
excuse the moderns who, now that there has taken place this great 
revelation, elevating the moral views and spiritual hopes of man, 
refuse to believe the truths thus established. They who do this 
reject the light which has come into the world, and the blindness 
in which they remain is not only their misfortune, but their fault.” 
And again: “A person to whom the truths brought to light by the 
Christian revelation have been fully presented, and who disbelieves 
them, is as blameable or as unhappy as a man would be who should 
deny the government of Providence, the reality of morality, the 
necessity of repentance in transgressors, and of moral progress in 
all men.”* Possibly, however, Dr. Whewell’s theology is now 
generally regarded as somewhat antiquated. But the same position 
is still held by orthodox theologians, though it is defended in lan- 
guage which is a little more respectful. Mr. Gladstone, for example, 
maintaining the same doctrine, illustrates his argument thus: “A 
large part of the world have held that the root of civil power is 
not in the community but in its head. In opposition to this doc- 
trine, the American written Constitution and the entire American 


1 Autobiography, p. 225. _  # Lbid. p. 2738. 
3 Book iii., chap. xii. 
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tradition teach the right of a nation to self-government. And 
these propositions which have divided, and still divide, the world, 
open out respectively into vast systems of irreconcilable ideas and. 
laws, practices, and habits of mind. Will any rational man con- 
tend that these conflicting systems have been adopted, upheld, and 
enforced on one side and the other in the daylight of pure reasoning 
only, and that moral or immoral causes have had nothing to do with 
their adoption? That the intellect has worked impartially, like a 
steam-engine, and that selfishness, love of fame, love of money, 
love of power, envy, wrath, and malice, or again, bias in its least 
noxious form, have never had anything to do with generating the 
opposing movements, or the frightful collisions in which they have 
resulted ? If we say that they have not, we contradict the uni- 
versal judgment of mankind. If we say they have, then mental. 
processes are not automatic, but may be influenced by the will, and 
by the passions, affections, habits, fancies, that sway the will.”? 
Therefore, argues Mr. Gladstone, as will influences belief, volition 
being a subject of moral judgment, man is responsible for his beliefs. 
But the sophistry is at once apparent. Mr. Gladstone confuses 
feeling and volition, links character—<‘ passions, affections, habits, 
and fancies ”—with will, quietly assumes the identity of the two, 
and then proceeds to draw the inference which he desires—that 
speculative beliefs are influenced by the will, and that, therefore, 
man is responsible for his beliefs. It is a mere truism, however, 
that there are elements in character for which the individual is not 
responsible. Every man, Mr. Gladstone himself, is influenced by 
passions, prejudices, affections, early training, hereditary predis- 
position, but he would never assert that man is responsible for the 
predispositions which are stamped upon his mental organisation 
before birth, or for the prejudices and affections which are given by 
early training, yet these are vital elements of character. Imitating 
Mr. Gladstone’s method of reasoning, we might say that there are 
certain elements of character—hereditary predisposition, and the 
prejudices and affections given by early training—for which the 
individual is not responsible, that these elements of character have 
a decided influence on belief, that, therefore, ran is not responsible 
for his beliefs. And this is, indeed, true in so far as belief is 
influenced by elements in character for which we are not responsible. 
But this is only half the truth. We know that there are elements 
in character for which man is responsible,’ habits and prejudices 
which are the result of mental indolence, petulance and passion 
which are the freaks of an unguarded temper; and in so far as 
belief is influenced by these, man may be said to be responsible to 
1 North American Review, May 1888. 


2 T assume, for the moment, the freedom of the will, which, in its relation to 
moral responsibility, will be discussed in a concluding paper. 
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some extent for his beliefs, or perhaps it would be better to say, for 
the formation of his beliefs, just as we say that we are not respon- 
sible for evil thoughts, because thoughts come naturally and unbidden, 
but that we are responsible for the retention of such thoughts in our 
mind when we know their evil character. The mistake of the 
theologian consists in grouping together both the responsible and 
the non-responsible elements of character, and in subordinating 
these to the will. Having thus made will supreme over both 
feeling and thought, he draws the sweeping inference that, volition 
being the subject of moral judgments, man is responsible for his 
beliefs, or, in other words, that man is responsible for not believing 
in the doctrine of the Trinity, the divinity of Christ, the infallibility 
of Scripture, or the Personality of God. Hence, it is necessary to 
discriminate, so far as we can, between those elements of character 
for which we may be said to be responsible, and those for which we 
are not, and the more we attempt to discriminate, the more clearly 
shall we become aware of the impossibility of delivering judgment 
as to moral responsibility in any particular case of belief, or of 
arriving at anything like a clear and definite rule or law in the 
matter, not merely because there are innate differences in the con- 
stitution of every individual mind, but because, as before observed, 
the threads of character and the threads of belief are so inextricably 
interwoven that it is impossible to disentangle them, and follow each 
to its natural end inconduct. Even where sincere and earnest belief 
brings evil results, though we condemn the belief, we do not judge the 
believer. This is, of course, merely a restatement of the truth that 
man must have knowledge ere he can be deemed responsible. Error in 
the formation of opinion may be said to arise from ignorance, and we 
may conclude, with Plato, that “no soul is voluntarily ignorant of 
anything. And what is ignorance but the aberration of a mind 
which is bent on truth, and in which the process of understanding 
is perverted ?”? 

We find, then, that the orthodox theory respecting the culpability 
of error in belief runs counter to our moral sense. And not only 
this, we find that belief itself—in the concrete form of doctrine— 
is no guarantee of moral conduct, but that the impellents to moral 
action lie, as it were, behind belief, in the very texture of our moral 
character. Where, then, shall we look for the sanctions of morality, 
for incentives to moral endeavour, or deterrents from wrong-doing ? 
Perhaps it would be too much to say that the orthodox theory of 
rewards and punishments has died a natural death. True, we have 
travelled a long way since Paley declared virtue to be “the doing 
good to mankind in obedience to the will of God, and for the sake 
of everlasting happiness.” Nevertheless, what is termed the “ selfish 
system ” is still occasionally advocated in all its nakedness. M. de 

1 Sophist, 228. Jowett’s translation. 
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Laveleye, for example, declares that “a denial of the spirituality of 
the soul uproots all reasonable motives for being just and honest ;” 
and he even goes so far as to ask, “If I can enrich myself and 
escape the penal code why should I not do so?”’ Nor is this 
teaching confined solely to orthodox circles—we find it expounded in 
a modified form even by rational religionists. Dr. Martineau, for 
example, has laid it down that if there is no supernatural authority of 
which the moral law is the expression, “‘ nothing remains but to pro- 
nounce the sense of responsibility a mere illusion, the fiduciary aspect 
of life must disappear: there is no trust committed to us, no eye to 
watch, no account to render; we have but to settle terms with our 
neighbours and all is well. Purity within, faithfulness when alone, 
harmony and depth in the secret affections, are guarded by no 
cautionary presence and aided by no sacred sympathy ; it may be 
happy for us if we keep them, but if we mar them it is our own 
affair and there is none to reproach us or put us to shame.”* The 
consideration of such a position need not detain us. That cannot 
be considered virtue which slips its moral moorings the moment 
the All-seeing eye is withdrawn, or which refrains from immoral 
actions only through fear of the penal code ; it is merely another 
form of that calculating prudence which is to be met with every day 
amongst men of business. However necessary the “ fear o’ hell” 
may have been in the past for the purpose of keeping wretches in 
order, it cannot be pretended that such a doctrine is consonant with 
the highest standard of ethics. The man who refrains from evil- 
doing solely through fear of punishment may be regarded with the 
same sentiments as those with which we look upon a child who 
obeys its parents only through perpetual fear of the rod. As Mr. 
Ruskin, in his characteristic way, observes: ‘‘ When men have got 
to the point of believing virtue impossible but through dread of 
hell, they have got info it.” For the highest examples of heroism 
we look to those who perform perilous service from purely disin- 
terested motives, to those who labour silently and unknown in 
obedience to the call of duty, believing that their meed of service 
will bear fruit in the ultimate triumph of good. So long as human 
relationships exist, the sense of responsibility can never be “a mere 
illusion.” Though there be no eye to watch, the account must be 
rendered in its strictest integrity, and the trust committed to our 
charge is the more sacred in that its violation, either in relation to 
our fellows or to our highest self, though atoned for, may never be 
repaired. 

Of late years there has been manifested a desire to lay greater 
stress on conformity to what is termed the ‘‘ Will of God,” or the 
Moral Law, as the rule of conduct, independent either of hope of 
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reward or fear of punishment. But here, again, arises the difficulty 
as to interpretation. For what is the Moral Law? Dr. Martineau 
speaks of it as ‘‘a law which holds for all thinking and voluntary 
beings.” Why, then, do the most conscientious men lay down 
antagonistic principles for the guidance of conduct ? The phrase is 
often carelessly used as though it had a definite and well-understood 
meaning—an oracular command embodying Supreme Wisdom. But 
that which presents itself with all the force and solemnity of eternal 
equity or moral law to one man, may appear a very immoral law 
to another.1. The same difficulty occurs with the phrase ‘‘ Will of 
God.” We are all willing to admit that conduct should aid in the 
‘* eternal tendency ” which makes for righteousness or perfection, 
and if we are content with this as the expression of the will of 
God, then nothing further need be said on this point. But we 
know that the phrase, as used by orthodox theologians, means much 
more than this. It is used to denote something apart from, or 
above, the ordinary course of Nature, some supposed special reve- 
lation made to man by an all-wise and omnipotent personal Deity. 
But, as already observed, even if we assume the truth of the 
doctrine of special revelation, we are met, on the very threshold of 
our inquiry, by the finite nature of man’s faculties, involving, of 
necessity, a continual change and modification of the interpretation 
of the inspired records, and a consequent change in religion and 
morals. If, in the revelation, certain passages which require the 
performance of stated acts, or obedience to certain commands, are 
regarded in one age as strictly literal, and in another age as purely 
figurative, the important bearing such a difference in interpretation 
must have on morals is obvious. Numerous examples might be 
given, but I need name only one, that is, the change which has 
come over the Christian world as to the application of those texts 
which incuicate the persecution of heretics. We all know—or 
perhaps I should say that all ought to know—what bloodshed and 
suffering these teachings have caused. Happily, a change has come 
over mankind. The texts are still there, but they are either 
differently interpreted or are discreetly allowed to drop out of 
remembrance. If, then, interpretation is subject to frequent and 
radical change, we are forced to the conclusion that, to man, the 
conception of the will of God is also subject to change ; and thus, 
that which is supposed to be an infallible guide to conduct is found 
to vary with the mental characteristics of each individual—the 
“Will of God” for man, is what man conceives it to be. The 


1 Take, for example, the question of boycotting, which, I believe, is likely to assume 
great, and perhaps terrible, importance during the course of the next generation. 
We know that some regard the practice as decidedly immoral, and urge that it 
should be put down by force of law, and yet the rack-rented farmer or the “ new 
unionist” may look upon it as the first of duties to treat the rack-renter, or the 
tyrannical employer of labour, as a moral leper. 
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theologian may point to Christ as the “ perfect example,” but when, 
as we see, the life and teachings of Christ are susceptible of such 
wide difference in interpretation, the “ perfect example” becomes to 
us simply a portion of that universal experience from which we 
deduce our systems of morality. The argument seems conclusive. 
Once admit the right of private interpretation of Scripture, and no 
limits can be set to that right. The Protestant theologian is 
logically forced, in the last resort, into the position of the evolu- 
tionist, who regards man’s knowledge of that which constitutes the 
moral law as ever growing wider and fuller by reason of accumu- 
lating experience. 

It may be of service to note one other position which orthodox 
theologians assume respecting the relation of moral endeavour to 
supernatural sanctions. It is said that God has endowed man with 
conscience, thereby giving him the means by which he may interpret 
the Supreme Will. Behind this statement there is, of course, the 
assumption that God is a moral and intelligent Person, and that the 
endowment of His creatures with what we term conscience is part of 
that “divine plan” of the universe which is peculiar to orthodox 
theology. All this, as Matthew Arnold would say, is “in the 
air.” That man has a conscience we know; that this conscience 
has been evolved according to the natural tendency of things towards 
human perfectibility, this we also know. Here we are on safe 
ground ; more than this we do not feel justified in asserting. Those 
who, like Dr. Martineau, insist that conscience is an endowment 
from a supernatural authority, that it is the “‘ delegate of a Sovereign 
Righteousness,” have to deal with the very obvious fact that it often 
fails to determine what is right and what is wrong. Sometimes its 
verdicts conflict with the almost universal standard of justice. Good 
and conscientious intentions pave the way to hel]. We all know that 
some of the most merciless inquisitors of the Catholic Church were 
men of unblemished integrity, whose motives were unquestionable, 
whose conscientiousness none could doubt. Further illustration is 
needless, however. I merely wish to point out to the reader the un- 
avoidable inference from the position of the theologians, an inference 
which is repugnant to the moral sense of man, and which, to-day, 
is leading many minds to reject orthodox Christianity—namely, that 
the moral and intelligent Governor of the universe has endowed man 
with an imperfect faculty for the determination of what is right and 
what is wrong, yet will, according to the “ plan,” condemn con- 
scientious wrong-doers and wrong-believers to punishment, or, at 
least, will deprive them of that happiness which will be bestowed 
on others, even though they have followed the promptings of that 
very faculty with which He has endowed them. If this inference be 
not allowed, then we are forced to the conclusion that conscientious 
atheists will inhabit the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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To return from this digression. Apart from the foregoing con- 
siderations, it is evident that the so-called Will of God, in the 
theological sense of that term, has little or nothing to do with the 
performance of our moral duties. Men act honestly and uprightly, 
are charitable and kind to their less favoured fellow-men, not 
merely because these actions are in conformity with the supposed 
Will of God, but because they feel that such acts are inherently 
right, and are part of what George Eliot calls ‘“ the divine power 
against evil, widening the skirts of light, and making the struggle 
against darkness narrower.” ‘This, indeed, is the only sense in 
which we can speak, with any degree of certainty, of the Will of 
the Supreme and its relation to mankind. The position here taken 
that the Will of God, in its theological signification, has nothing to 
do with the performance of right actions, has been so well stated by 
Sir Thomas Browne in his Lectwres on Ethics, that I will conclude 
this portion of my subject by quoting his words: “The mother, 
though she should at the moment forget altogether that there is a 
God in Nature, would still turn with moral horror from the thought 
of murdering the little prattler who is sporting at her knee, and who 
is not more beautiful to her eye-by external charms and graces than 
beautiful tv her heart by the thousand tendernesses which every day 
and almost every hour is developing; while the child, who perhaps 
has scarcely heard that there is a God, or who at least is ignorant 
of any Will of God, in conformity with which virtue consists, is still 
in his very ignorance developing those moral feelings which are 
supposed to be inconsistent with such ignorance, and would not 
have the same feeling of complacency in repaying the parental 
caresses with acts of intentional injury as when he repays them 
with expressions of reciprocal love. Of all the mothers who, at 
this moment, on the earth, are exercised, and virtuously exercised, 
in maternal duties around the cradles of their infants, there is 
perhaps not one who is thinking that God has commanded her to 
love her offspring, and to perform for them the many offices of love 
that are necessary for preserving the lives which are so dear to her.” 

We see, then, that the supposed supernatural sanctions of 
morality, whatever part they may have played in the development 
of man’s moral nature, are merely the phantoms of man’s imagina- 
tion, changing as human nature changes, here taking the aspect of 
terrible cruelty, there the seductive charm of voluptuous ease, here, 
again, the refined pleasure of a hypothetical heaven. ll are based 
upon a false foundation. Dispel the phantoms—the fear of punish- 
ment, the desire for voluptuous ease, the hope of future pleasure— 
and on the hypothesis morality is doomed. But this we cannot 
believe. And so upon us lies the responsibility of showing a truer 
and surer basis for moral endeavour. The old creeds are crumbling, 
and yet never was there a time when clearer light and surer 
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guidance were needed. All our problems—economic, political, social 
—resolve themselves ultimately into the moral and religious problem. 
And though our old beliefs have proved to be but the baseless fabric 
of a vision, and now, when help is needed they give us none, of this, 
at any rate, we may be sure, that so long as there arises the cry of 
human sorrow or the need of human sympathy, morality, founded on 
an impregnable basis, shall withstand the shocks of time and circum- 
stance, and slowly but surely rise above the shifting impulses of 
changing and decaying creeds. 





INDIVIDUALISM. 


THE sum of the characteristics or traits peculiar to an individual, 
which is what is generally meant by individuality, is the outcome— 
the perpetually varying outcome—of the interaction of inherited 
characteristics and environment. 

The environment of India produces a specimen of the species 
Anglo-Indian ; Oxford, in Dr. Newman’s day, made men Tractarians ; 
the sea gives a man the stamp of a sailor; while minor differences 
in each case differentiates each of these from others of their class. 

It is obvious that that individuality is best which best corresponds 
with its environment, for perfect correspondence to environment is 
perfect life, while a sufficiently serious failure to adapt ourselves to 
circumstances is death: between perfect correspondence and com- 
plete failure to correspond there is an infinity of grades and the 
degree of life is in proportion to the degree of correspondence. 

This adjustment to circumstances may be brought about in two 
ways: either the individuality may be modified to suit the environ- 
ment, or the environment may be changed to suit the individuality ; 
if living by the river gives me asthma, I must either get used to 
the river or go and live somewhere else ; or, of course, remain out of 
correspondence with my environment and let my life be proportion- 
ally incomplete. 

Obviously, also, the more varied the inherited characteristics the 
greater will be the variety resulting from the action upon them of 
outside influences; the more numerous the outside influences the 
more varied will be their effect upon character: that is to say, the 
more complex the interactions of the forces at work, the more 
marked will be the individuality of the character so formed. 

Thus, other things being equal, marked individuality will be more 
general in the later stages of evolution than in the earlier; the 
varieties among individuals who are civilised will be more noticeable 
than among savages. 

For though we may doubt whether characteristics inherited from 
an advanced race will be much more various than the traits inherited 
from a primitive people, it is certain that the civilised can both 
utilise and create a complexity of environment unsuitable to, and 
therefore non-existent among, ruder communities. 

This highly complex individuality, then, comes late in the process 
of human evolution, just as complexity accompanied by certain other 
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when evolution is considered throughout the whole range of pheno- 
mena and its characteristics stated in the most abstract terms, it is 
found that complexity is an invariable feature in all development, 
and that, other things equal, the progress made is proportional to 
the complexity. 

If complexity is characteristic of progress, it follows that the most 
civilised peoples have the most complex environment, and that the 
highest individuals have the most complex natures; therefore the 
highest specimens of humanity have to make the most complex 
adjustments to environment. 

And if, as we said, the best individuality is that which best cor- 
responds to environment, we should expect to find that complex 
individuality corresponds more closely to complex environment than 
simple individuality corresponds to simple environment. We should 
expect to find greater flexibility accompany many-sided individuality 
placed in a many-sided environment; there should be a wide range 
of choice both in regard to the particular faculties to be developed 
in the individual and in regard to the constituents of the environ- 
ment; and inasmuch as life is high in proportion to the degree of 
correspondence, we should expect the flexibility characteristic of the 
highest lives to be accompanied by a sensitiveness to lack of cor- 
respondence and a proportionate desire for adjustment—a propor- 
tionate tendency to the most perfect life. 

On the other hand, we should expect to find rigidity character- 
istic of the lowest lives, and a lack of power to modify either the 
individuality or the environment, accompanied by corresponding 
lack of sensitiveness about adjustment, and proportionately imperfect 
life. . 

We should expect also to find that the cost of making imperfect 
adjustments is relatively greater than the cost of making perfect 
ones ; not only does failure to adjust involve repetition of the 
attempt, but the working of a good adjustment causes far less fric- 
tion than the working of a bad one. This saving becomes still 
more apparent when we consider that all improvements consist 
fundamentally in achieving equal results at less cost, or superior 
results at equal cost, in either case effecting a saving of expenditure 
relatively to the results of that expenditure. 

Thus, therefore, we expect the highest development to exhibit 
individualities that are complex, readily modified, and sensitive ; 
to exhibit environments that are also complex and readily modified, 
and, as a consequence, to exhibit correspondences between indi- 
viduality and environment that are complex, close, and not costly. 

And the progress of the social conditions is in proportion to the 
manifestation of such features. A few illustrations may help to make 
the meaning clear. 
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One great need of the savage is a supply of food, and this occu- 
pies a large space in his mind, but the lack of variety causes 
monotonous occupation of his faculties; on the other hand, food 
among the civilised claims far less attention, while a modern cookery 
book of any size is considerably more varied than the totality of 
savage menus, and such attention as is paid to the subject is far less 
monotonous. 

Protection from climate is another large department of savage 
thought, and is met very imperfectly by a few crude and relatively 
costly methods; while among the civilised protection from climate 
calls for relatively little attention, and is provided for adequately in 
many ways at little cost; for of the total apparent cost of clothing 
(if not of buildings, warmth, vehicles for travelling, and the like) a 
large sum must be debited to fashion. 

Another large department of savage life is defence against 
enemies, both attack and defence consisting mainly of cunning and 
physical force ; the adjustment to this environment is frequently so 
incomplete as to cause death, and constantly involves wounds, and 
the costly remedy of flight. But while among savages it is one’s 
body only that has usually to be guarded, the civilised have to 
guard life, property, honour, taste, opinion; but this complex 
defence is far less costly and far more complete than is the 
simple, inadequate defence of savages. 

One need but try to imagine a Tasmanian Zimes, a Saturday 
Review among the Dyaks of Borneo, or a Daily Graphic produced 
by Veddahs, to emphasise the increase of complexity brought about 
by civilisation; while the editor of a Daily Telegraph in medizval 
England would have been constantly short of “ copy.” 

But leaving considerations which are probably fairly obvious, let 
us pass to some consequences of the evolution of the individual, and 
to the conditions most likely to favour such development. 

One such is the change from intolerance of opinion at variance 
with our own to tolerance of it. Among the least civilised there is 
the greatest intolerance, the greatest rigidity of habit, the greatest 
tyranny of custom. 

A few simple thoughts on a few simple subjects produce a few 
simple opinions common to a whole tribe, and taught with but little 
modification to successive generations ; hence arises a rigidity that 
imposes ready-made opinions which are seldom questioned, while 
such questioning as does occur is usually met with excessive severity, 
as Galileo and others have found out, ‘This intolerance is a very 
useful feature among the uncivilised, and may perhaps be said to be 
great in proportion as civilisation is small. Of course we have a 
great deal of intolerance left among ourselves, which goes to show, 
may be, that our civilisation is not yet of a very high order. 

There are very many people honestly impressed with the idea 
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that “orthodoxy is my doxy, and heterodoxy is everybody else’s ; 
who seem genuinely unable to conceive the possibility that they are 
wrong and some one else right, or the far more probable supposition 
that they are right and others who differ from them are right also. 
But if we remember that every thought and opinion and act is 
practically an adjustment to environment—that my opinion on a 
given subject is the solution of a problem the factors of which are 
my existing individuality, my particular environment, and certain 
facts or assertions, perhaps, on the subject under discussion, then 
we shall conclude that my solution is most likely to be different from 
the solution arrived at by some other person, where the factors are 
his individuality, his environment, and the same facts or assertions 
as were before me: many complex thoughts on many complex sub- 
jects produce many complex opinions. 

We only put the same thing in another way when we say that it 
is useless for two men whose premisses are different to argue about 
conclusions from them with any expectations of arriving at identical 
results. This conclusion, besides being so inherently probable, is so 
much more pleasant to contemplate than any other that one might 
think we should be tempted to embrace this view of things only too 
readily. 

It is so much more satisfactory when things are as they were in 
The Mikado, when 


“ You are right, 
And I am right, 
And everything is quite correct.” 


But along with this intolerance of opinions at variance with our own, 
there goes a failure to recognise the individuality of others, which 
is frequently productive of serious evil by being put into deeds 
instead of resting in thoughts or words. Under some circumstances 
this may be right and necessary in the interests of the community, 
but many lines of argument converge to the conclusion that intoler- 
ance, suppression of individuality, should lessen as civilisation 
increases ; that State regulation of affairs should be narrowed in its 
scope as the lives of men grow wider and more complex. 

The environment of a savage is chiefly physical: he has climate 
to contend with, food to obtain, enemies to fight, and to meet these 
difficulties co-operation and leadership are necessary; and, other 
things being equal, that society will fare best in which subordination 
to the leader is most complete: the society that is going to survive 
will exhibit in its earlier stages a suppression of individuality. 

Moreover, the environment, being chiefly physical, will affect all 
the members in substantially the same way, and, being so simple, 
regulations may be imposed upon every member for the purpose of 
overcoming the difficulties, probably by effecting a change in the envi- 
ronment, with the certainty that'what is found most suitable for many 
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members will be most suitable for all; for instance, a too powerful 
enemy, or an absence of food, may be avoided by moving elsewhere ; 
while, in the absence of marked individuality, there is but little dis- 
position to take an independent line, even if it were advantageous : 
hence arises that rigidity of custom that is of such very great value 
to uncivilised races,and that extends in all directions as the society 
develops, and by its rigidity tends to suppress the individuality that 
the growing complexity tends to foster. The accounts of primitive 
peoples prove the correctness of this view. 

Few tyrannies are more absolute and extensive than that of custom 
among the uncivilised; the free and noble savage is an attractive 
fiction, but a non-existent reality ; every detail of conduct is regu- 
lated either by rules dictated by, and implying deference to, the 
living, or to a still greater extent by tradition inherited from the 
dead, and supposed to involve pleasure or anger on the part of their . 
spirits, according as the prescribed custom is punctiliously performed 
or neglected; while, as neglect by an individual is held to bring 
punishment on the whole tribe, a body of interested monitors is 
always at hand to enforce the observance of every custom. 

When the various parts of. an animal killed while hunting are 
apportioned by custom to various members of a family ; when, as in 
Fiji, ‘‘ a vast number of fingers, missing from the hands of men and 
women, have gone as the fine for disrespectful and awkward con- 
duct ;” when ‘‘every day throughout each month has its fady, or 
food, which must not be eaten when travelling on that day ;” when 
postures have to be changed as often as the company changes ; when, 
in fine, every detail of life is regulated with the utmost minuteness, 
and heavy punishments follow every breach of custom, it is no 
wonder that individuality is at a discount. 

If we consider a more civilised condition of affairs—say English 
life in the Middle Ages——we find the stifling of individuality still 
going on, though to a less extent than among savages. It was 
normally compulsory for sons to follow the avocations of their fathers 
and to live in the same place, the costume for different ranks was 
fixed by statute, wages and prices in all trades were fixed by local 
authorities, only people owning land above a certain value were 
allowed to apprentice their children in towns, and so on in almost 
every detail of life. Individuality was still at a discount, and the 
complexity of life, though considerable, was far less than now. 

Thus, among lowly developed peoples, do we find a simplicity of 
environment—life consists in meeting physical and material needs ; 
we find an absence of marked individuality, there is little indepen- 
dent thought or action, and every one conforms to rigid custom. As 
a consequence, the adjustments between individuality and environ- 
ment are few in number and simple in character, while the cost of 
making them is excessive, as, for instance, where the members of a 
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tribe unable to defend themselves take refuge in the costly adjust- 
ment of migration, very likely only to find that further migration is 
necessary. The adjustments so made are of the coarsest kind, and 
the life proportionately incomplete. 

Under such circumstances the control by chief, or king, or State, 
is comparatively simple; but where society is complex and the 
adjustment to environment different for nearly every member of the 
community, where any fresh feature in the environment, such as an 
Act of Parliament constitutes, affects different members in vastly 
different ways, it becomes impossible to estimate correctly the effect 
of such fresh feature in the environment, acting and reacting as it 
does on all sorts of different subjects, producing a variety of com- 
binations utterly bewildering in its complexity. 

It is notorious that Acts of Parliament have this effect, producing 
results wholly different from those anticipated, the actions and 
reactions being too complicated to be foretold. 

Now, we repeat, that life is best which is best adjusted to en- 
vironment; perfect life is perfect adjustment, while a sufficiently 
serious failure in adjustment to environment constitutes death. But 
adjustment is brought about partly by modification of individuality, 
partly by choice of an environment that is suitable. 

State action, it is clear, takes away, as regards the affairs it 
regulates, the choice of a suitable environment; it imposes an 
environment from which there is no escape, and some sort of 
adjustment has to be made by a change in the individuality ; thus 
does State action, by preventing the choice of environment, limit the 
means of adjustment, cause imperfect correspondence and conse- 
quently imperfect life, a life of friction, and the suppression of that 
individuality which is characteristic of progress. Voluntary action, 
on the other hand, has the opposite effect; here is no coercion, no 
suppression of individuality, and the choice of environment being 
freer, the adjustment is more complete, the life is smoother and 
better. And, after all, perfect adjustment to environment is the 
one thing needful—is perfect life—for the community as for the 
individual, for the life of a community is good precisely as the lives 
of its members are good. 

How then would voluntary action work ? One or more members 
find something wrong, out of adjustment, and forthwith endeavour 
to adjust it ; only those who feel the wrong take part in the effort 
to set it right, no one’s individuality is forced, and life is consciously 
incomplete till the adjustment to environment is made. 

A developed individuality is far more desirous of improving life 
in this way than one that is, so to speak, stereotyped; voluntary 
social activities are far greater among the civilised than among 
savages ; and for this reason they are far more flexible, far easier in 
making adjustments; but State action stiffens, stereotypes indivi- 
duality, treats all individualities alike, and by grandmotherly legis- 
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lation fossilises, atrophies whole organs of social activity, tells 
people their poor are looked after, their children educated, all sorts 
of things regulated, and all they have to do—some of them—is to 
pay ; and so healthy exercise is stopped, stiffness sets in, flexibility 
is not encouraged, power of adjustment is lessened, and life rendered 
more costly at the same time that it is rendered less complete. 

Thus does it seem clear that extensive regulation of affairs by the 
State is detrimental to a complex community. Not only are the 
effects produced by State action upon people of marked individuality 
so various and so far reaching that it is impossible to foretell the 
effect any act of the State will produce, but it stifles that indivi- 
duality which is both cause and consequence of progress, it deprives 
the individual of the choice of his environment, and consequently 
increases both the cost and the imperfection of that adjustment to 
environment which constitutes life, and thus hindering the develop- 
ment of the individual it hinders the development of the community. 

The development of individuality, on the other hand, would vastly 
extend the range of social activities in those directions where the 
adjustment to environment was felt to be least complete, the flexi- 
bility of the individual being greater, and the choice of environment 
being freer, the adjustment to environment would be less costly and 
more complete; and, as life is complete in proportion to the closeness 
of its correspondence to its environment, we arrive at the conclusion 
that progress will be best made, life will most nearly approach to 
completeness, by the cessation of State coercion and the free play of 
the voluntary activities appropriate to a developed individuality. 

And this conclusion is arrived at not merely by the line of 
argument that is set forth here, but by considerations of many 
different kinds. Whether we consider the individual or the com- 
munity, whether we examine it in the concrete or the abstract, 
whether we look for physical well-being or mental and moral progress, 
whether we apply the ascertained laws of evolution, or criticise it by 
an appeal to facts, we can assert with an emphasis in which it is 
seldom wise to indulge, that all lines of argument combine to prove 
that for a complex society progress is greatest where State action 
has given way to the largest extent to the voluntary activity of 
individuals. 

But such a confident assertion is not made in reference to any 
given community at any given time. It is all a question of relation 
and degree; but what does seem clear is that the range of State 
action should be lessened rather than increased in a civilised nation 
that desires healthy development. This way progress lies, but if at 
any time the voice of the least civilised members is allowed to prevail, 
it is probable that a range of governmental activity appropriate to 
the degree of their civilisation will also prevail, involving corre- 
sponding suppression of individuality, corresponding costliness, and 
imperfection of life. WILLIAM SCHOOLING. 
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HITHERTO women have almost wholly failed to realise the power of a 
great number of people acting in unison and working for one common 
end ; and even where this first requirement of success has been 
understood, want of funds, that constant factor in women’s move- 
ments, has barred the way. There existsahugedilemma. Woman’s 
destitute economic position is largely due to her subordinate political 
and social status, while the improvement of both demands the 
money which her present circumstances seem to preclude. We say 
“seem” advisedly, as will hereafter appear. The pressing need of 
the moment is a comprehensive organisation of women with large 
funds at its disposal for the bettering of woman’s position politically 
and socially. We shall endeavour to show how that need may be 
supplied. 

Now we do not ignore the fact that there are already in existence 
several large organisations of women—notably the Women’s 
Liberal Federation, the Suffrage Societies, and some women’s Trade 
Unions—that many of these associations possess respectable incomes, 
and that all of them possess unbounded usefulness. We recognise, 
too, the liberality of the subscribers to these movements and the 
individual energy and intelligence devoted to their objects. But in 
all these associations we find one paramount requisite absent—we 
find no permanent promise of internal stability. They are not 
sound, and for two reasons: lack of numbers and lack of members’ 
contributions. Too many of these organisations are “run” by the 
money of the wealthy few; too many of them are confined, by 
certain characteristics inseparable from their present constitution, to 
middle-class and upper-class women with intellectual leisure at their 
disposal. Now all this must be changed. The growing tendency of 
the age proves that the people are the power, and very little 
experience in statistics shows us that the small but regular contribu- 
tions of the many alone produce financial stability. The pence of 
the people are a power against which the pounds and shillings of 
the well-to-do cannot prevail. Regard this fact. A million people 
subscribing a penny a month (i.¢., one shilling in the year) to a 
common object would have at their collective disposal an annual 
income of £50,000. Even the Hospital Sunday Fund, to which 
many individuals give hundreds of pounds and some thousands, falls 
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short of this by several thousand pounds. But of course there is 
some difficulty in getting the pennies. The problem is to do away 
with this difficulty. After all it is easier to get pence from the 
poor if you have their confidence and sympathy than it is to get 
shillings from the rich. And shall not the workers pay their pence 
when it is to help themselves ! 

Let us take an instance or two of what has been done. Look at 
the men’s Trade Unions. The following table for the year 1889 
speaks for itself. (I take the figures from Howell’s Trade Unionism 
New and Old): 

Union. Members. Income. Expenditure. Reserve. 
Amalg. Engineers ... 60;728 ... £183,651 ... £132,642 ... £209,780 
Boiler Makers »- 29,993 ... £104,523 ... £56,655 ... £100,896 
Tailors wo 15,276 ... £20,953 ... £19,836 ... £16,043 


The rapidity with which a Trade Union can be formed among 
intelligent working men who feel the need of it, is illustrated by the 
case of the Seamen and Firemen’s Union. In 1888 there were only 
500 members at its formation ; in 1889 it numbered 65,000, and in 
1890 it contained over 142,000 members. 

Now it must be frankly admitted that women’s Trade Unions have 
not been a success. As compared with the men’s they are simply 
failures. The causes are not far to seek. They reflect nothing on 
the founders of these Unions nor on the women themselves, although 
of course women are, from their want of training, necessarily less 
capable of efficient organisation than are men. They are part of the 
difficulties to be encountered and only to be overcome by exceptional 
measures. We will examine these causes. 

Roughly speaking there are two kinds of Unions, called respec- 
tively old and new. Without discussing their relative merits, or 
entering into details, the difference between them may be stated 
thus: The old Unions offer their members various benefits uncon- 
nected with their trade besides fighting their battles with employers, 
and so combine the functions of a provident institution and a wage 
defence association. The new Unions are only “ fighting machines,” 
and are formed solely to assist their members in trade disputes, &c. 
For instance, the old Unions provide their members with funeral 
allowance, sick benefit, superannuation allowance, accident benefit, 
out-of-work allowance, and other benevolent allowances, besides 
strike pay and purely militant allowances, while these militant 
allowances are the sole care of the new Unionism. 

Now there are both old and new Unions among women, but 
while both kinds are doing good work, they present no striking 
successes. In forming a Union—that is, in making the attempt to 
persuade a number of working-people to subscribe money regularly, 
there must be offered an overwhelming inducement. This may take 
one of two forms. The prospect of certain monetary benefit in the 
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future in return for the continual present payments, or the im- 
perative necessity of low wages coupled with the confident conviction 
that by combination immediate improvement can be effected in the 
condition of labour. The old Unions offer both these inducements, 
the new depend upon the existence of the latter. But in the case 
of women, whatever the form of Union, both these inducements 
have been wanting, and the circumstances which have precluded 
these inducements are among the causes of ill-success. 

The present conditions of female labour are such as to render 
organisation solely for trade purposes almost impossible and rarely 
effectual. In the first place, the great bulk of female labour is un- 
skilled—in the technical sense—z.c., it consists of work which any 
woman can perform with more or less ability at once, and at which 
any woman without previous training quickly becomes proficient. 
The work is often merely so much physical labour or the exercise of 
a certain amount of watchful attention. This means that one woman 
is easily replaced by another woman. In the second place, the 
number of unemployed women—i.e., of women willing to work for 
the merest pittance, is very great. Most women have families or 
husbands who work for them, and, consequently, few women think 
of requiring wages which would give them independence, so long as 
they can get something to add to the general store. This means 
that for every woman who leaves her employment there are several 
others willing to serve for the same or even smaller wages. In the 
third place, the number of permanent female workers in any trade 
—i.e., of women who take up their trade for life, intending to stick 
to it, whether they marry or not, is very small. Owing to false 
economic conditions marriage has come to be regarded as woman's 
business in life, and work at a trade as a somewhat unpleasant 
incident therein. The result of this is to keep women out of highly 
skilled trades, and also generally to keep them out of trades where 
there are grades of efficiency and opportunities of rising in the 
labour scale. Since, too, women do not make their trade the busi- 
ness of their life, there is no chance for them to become forewomen 
or overseers, except in a few specialised female industries ; and this 
quite apart from a male employer's prejudices which have been 
found not insuperable where real business capacity existed. This 
condition of things tends of course to make women’s labour merely 
so much casual labour requiring little strength and less skill. This 
irregularity of employment, the usual accompaniment of unskilled 
labour, is a very serious difficulty, as it aggravates all the other 
difficulties, and still further weakens the workwoman’s hold on her 
employer. There are other conditions all unfavourable to the 
workers, but these are the chief, and sufficient for our present 
purpose. These, it must be remembered, are all difficulties 
attached to woman’s labour, and the evidence before group C of the 
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Labour Commission shows how readily employers take advantage of 
the state of the female labour market to forbid their workers joining 
Trade Unions under pain of dismissal—a threat which they do not 
scruple to carry out. We see, then, that one of the alternative 
inducements which should be present with overwhelming force to 
establish a strong Trade Union must, generally speaking, be absent 
among women. Although wages for them are often below starva- 
tion point, this only affects a few, as most women make no attempt 
—are probably not in a position to make the attempt—to be finan- 
cially independent ; while the conditions of female employment are 
such as to offer no prospect of effective combination for trade 
purposes, and still less to afford any ground for a confident convic- 
tion that money paid to the Union will really ameliorate those 
conditions. 

The alternative inducement, which probably had preponderant 
influence in the older Unions among men—namely, that of assured 
monetary benefit in the future, must equally be absent under present 
conditions from trade organisations among women. In hardly any 
given trade are there sufficient women workers to form a large 
Union, and no small Union can afford to hold out any promise of 
substantial benefits. Where there are sufficient workers there are 
all the former difficulties to be encountered—difficulties of reckless 
competition, unscrupulous employers, unskilled labour, and casual 
employment. The net result is that, practically speaking, with 
certain successful exceptions, women’s Trade Unions have hitherto 
failed, whether they have taken the form of a workers’ defence 
league, or that of a benefit and provident association for women in 
any particular trade. 

We have entered into some detail about the causes of non-success 
in women’s Trade Unions, because we have not obscurely hinted that 
some form of union of workers among women is necessary to improve 
woman’s political, economic, and social position. We have tried to 
show wherein lay the causes of failure in the Trade Unions, and in 
doing so have indicated what are, in our opinion, as proved by the 
experience of the past, the essentials of success. 

Our desideratum is this: A large Union among women to help 
each other against the unfair conditions of their political and economic 
circumstances, having for its political strength the numbers of the 
people, and for its financial basis the pence of the people. Men as 
a sex were already strong and organised by means of the political 
vote and economic responsibility before they combined together in 
groups to protect certain class interests. Just so women must first 
be stronger and better organised as a sex before they can combine 
successfully in smaller groups to protect specialised trades. A Union 
must be formed, which shall embrace all women in its provisions, 
and which, in order to attract funds, must appeal to all women as 
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women, and not as the workers in a particular trade. The principal 
benefits must be such as will touch the members in their common 
womanhood, and will especially tend to help working women, When 
once there is formed a comprehensive and powerful organisation, 
numerically strong and economically sound, supported by the con- 
tributions of its members, and not dependent on the subscriptions 
of outsiders, working for all women, and not for a small section of 
women, dealing with all women’s questions, and not confining itself 
to party or class disputes, the woman’s movement of to-day will 
have entered upon a series of notable successes. We believe further 
that sufficiently large material benefits can be promised, where the 
field of contributors is practically unlimited, to induce an immense 
number of women to contribute. Thus, whether the inducement be 
the prospect of effectively organising women to work out their own 
evolution from present oppressive conditions, or the reasonable hope 
of assured monetary benefit in the future, we feel confident that 
some very powerful inducement would, in the universal union of 
women which we have suggested, be presented to hundreds and 
thousands of women to whom hitherto no sufficient incentive to 
organise has been offered. 

We propose in effect the establishment of a vast benetit society 
for women, which shall attract members and funds by the offer of 
substantial benefits to those who contribute, and which shall expend 
those funds in the punctual discharge of its liabilities to its members, 
in the protection of women who may be oppressed, and in the promotion 
through competent committees of active measures for the betterment 
of woman’s position economically, socially, and politically. In its 
inception, at any rate, the society should stand aloof from purely 
trade disputes, leaving these to be dealt with by existing organisations, 
and so removing from its path the opposition of employers, so detri- 
mental to the growth of women’s Trade Unions. It will not be a 
Trade Union, but a Sex Union—a Woman’s Union, working with 
the funds which assured benefits produce, to widen woman’s horizon, 
to deepen her responsibility, and to increase her influence and power 
in the State; above all, to see that in all the varied relations of life 
she shall have nothing less than justice done to her as a woman and 
as a citizen. 


II. 


We start with these facts : 
8. 
A subscription of 2d. per week 8 
” » od. 9 18 
£ 


d. 
8 per year. 
0 9 


8. 
1000 subscriptions at 8s. 8d. 433 
6 


d. 
6 8 
” ” a 1 38. 50 0 0 
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And these assumptions, based on various tables of vital statistics : 


Among 1000 women over eighteen years of age there may be 
expected to occur in every year, 55 marriages, 120 births, 12 deaths. 


It is proposed to establish a Union for all women, offering at the 
outset the following benefits to those who contribute : 

On marriage 

At birth of a child 

At death , 

Besides these monetary instil the Union will, so far as. its 
resources permit, protect women’s interests in every possible way, 
politically, legally and socially, but will not take up purely trade 
disputes, leaving these to the existing organisations. 

In time, too, again if its funds allow, it will hope to establish at 
its branch and central offices places of meeting for women, where 
they may see the newspapers and magazines and discuss matters of 
interest together—in short, to provide for women what men already 
possess in their clubs and working men’s institutes. 

As in the case of Trade Unions there will be kept a registry for 
women seeking employment, and steps taken to bring this register 
under the notice of intending employers. 

The Union will have no party politics and will be unsectarian. 

With experience of working it may be found possible to have 
other scales of contribution, with corresponding variation in the 
benefits offered, while these benefits may be varied in amount and 
increased in number, but for the present it is suggested that con- 
tributions and benefits should vary as follows, but no benefits shall 
be paid or accrue to any member until such member shall have 
contributed for twelve months to the funds of the Society : 

2d. a week ° . £2 on marriage. 
£1 at birth of a child, 
£4 at death. 

3d. a week » £3 on marriage. 
£2 at birth of a child. 
£5 at death. 

Any woman of good character and over eighteen years of age 
may be elected a member. 

It is proposed to admit any number of honorary members of 
either sex and of good character, who shall pay a yearly subscrip- 
tion of not less than 5s., but shall not participate in any of the 
monetary benefits. Honorary members shall also be eligible to any 
office in the Society, but if such office be a paid office they must 
not receive any salary for the work. 

It may hereafter be found advisable to allow married men, whose 
wives are members, to contribute to the funds of the Society on a 
certain scale with a corresponding augmentation in certain benefits 
payable to the wife. 

VoL. 138.—No. 5. 2N 
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There will be no entrance fee for original members, but one will 
probably be imposed later if the Society succeeds. 

The territorial unit for branches should be the parliamentary con- 
stituencies, so as to familiarise women with their coming political 
responsibilities. 

The funds of the Society should be in the hands of responsible 
trustees. All monies should be transmitted to the central office,. 
who should make all payments. 

The officers of the Society, to be elected for specified terms of 
office by machinery to be provided for in the rules, should be a 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Executive 
Commitiee of Members. Each branch should also have the same 
number of officers, who should be responsible to the members of that 
branch. All the branches should be subject to the control of the 
central office, who should be responsible to all the members of the 
Society collectively. 

In order to start the Society there should be formed an organising 
committee in London, in whose hands should be vested the entire 
management of the Society for the first six or twelve months, and 
who should appoint or allow to be elected to the central and branch 
offices such officers as it may think fit for starting the concern, and 
who should have full authority to act in all matters as it may think 
best for the welfare of the Society. This organising committee 
should cease to exist as an outside controlling agency at the end 
of the first six months of the Society’s existence unless expressly 
requested to continue its work by three-fourths of the members of 
the Society at the expiration of such six months, and should in any 
case absolutely cease to exist at the end of the first year. Members 
thereof, however, should not be disqualified from holding office in the 
ordinary course of election by members of the Society. 

This central organising committee should consist of a President, 
Secretary and Treasurer and ordinary members. The officers above 
named may also be respectively President, Secretary, and Treasurer 
of the Society for the first six months or otherwise as the committee 
deem best. 

The duties of this organising committee, after constituting itself, 
electing its officers, and inviting subscriptions, will be to meet 
weekly at member’s houses to discuss and promote the affairs of the 
Society ; to draw up in an attractive and readable form the scheme 
of the proposed Union; to invite well-known men and women to 
become trustees for the movement; to circulate the statement of the 
aims and objects of the Society; to invite the co-operation and 
assistance of existing women’s organisations; to request a portion 
of time at women’s meetings for, the setting forth of their purpose 
—in short, thoroughly to make Known on the platform and in the 
press the existence of the said Society, its intentions and its 
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advantages, using to the utmost (after the manner of the Fabians, 
and including the Fabians) all existing organisations and channels 
of propagation, while incurring the least possible amount of pre- 
liminary expenditure, 

It will probably be found advisable to start in London with a 
central lodge, to which women in any part of the United Kingdom 
may belong, who will, as the Society progresses and branches are 
opened, be transferred to that branch which is most convenient. 
This might be done through means of corresponding members, who 
might be appointed in constituencies likely to be favourable to the 
movement, and who might at the beginning transact the business 
of Secretary and Treasurer of a branch, before a branch was formally 
opened, in the district. This might be found workable in London, 
especially where, as the territorial units are so close together, the 
central office would for some time to come be well able to cope with 
the business of several districts. 

All the above suggestions are merely thrown out to indicate the 
nature of the scheme proposed, and the kind of work which will be 
required, in our opinion, to set it going. They are, of course, all 
liable to modification by the collective opinion of the committee 
when formed. 

H. MorcGan-Browne. 





THE RECENT ELECTIONS: 
LESSONS DERIVED FROM THEM. 


ALTHOUGH the troubled waters of a contested election are perhaps 
not altogether the best mirror that the wit of man could devise to 
reflect a true and complete image of the political wisdom of the 
people, yet among the multiplicity of currents, and the stress of 
waves, and the turmoil of the sea, certain very definite, if distorted, 
features are presented ; while in the comparative calm of carefully 
packed meetings a full and emphatic reflection of one side at least 
can be obtained, so that an open-minded observer, by attending the 
meetings of both impartially, may arrive at a pretty accurate idea 
of the condition of the public mind, and the considerations that have 
influenced its choice. 

Such a one the writer thinks himself to be, who being moreover 
conveniently placed within easy distance of some six constituencies, 
all very different in their circumstances, their candidates, and the 
results of their verdicts, may be said to have opportunities of judg- 
ing such as fall to the lot of few. Whether he has used those 
opportunities well it will be for readers of this article to judge. 

The constituencies of which he speaks returned members as 
follows: three Conservatives and three Gladstonians, representing a 
gain of two seats to the Gladstonians. All the candidates were local 
men—one a Cabinet Minister, and three, at least, large employers of 
labour in the constituencies they thought to represent. Four of 
these constituencies are urban and suburban, and two are rural. 
Of the former, two are so divided as to contain—the one, riverside 
labourers and artisans and miners, and the main business quarter of 
a considerable city ; the second, artisans, small shopkeepers, and that 
semi-detached sort of villadom that would sooner have a high-sounding 
name to its abode than the infinitely more convenient number—a 
villadom, that is, of clerks and small professional men; while two 
are as frankly distinct as the west and east end of towns too often 
are. -The two rural constituencies are composed—one of miners 
and agricultural labourers intermixed, the other mainly of agricul- 
tural labourers. 

On the whole, with one exception, the results of the poll were 
anticipated. Indeed, in the west and east divisions of the city the 
return of a Conservative and a Gladstonian were, by a mutual 
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understanding, un-opposed, but in the other two the contest was 
keen. Of these seats one was held by a Conservative shipowner, 
the other by a Liberal Unionist, a partner in the largest manufac- 
turing firm in the place. The Conservative was opposed by another 
manufacturer, who had been assiduously nursing the constituency 
for some time past, and who was certainly the strongest candidate 
that could have been run. The Liberal Unionist was opposed by a 
man inferior to him in ability and in influence, chosen faute de 
mieux to be the local leader of the Radical party, and supported as 
candidate more as the representative of a principle than for any 
conspicuous personal merit. Yet from the first it was evident, ‘so 
pronounced was the hostility to his Liberal Unionist opponent, that 
he stood a very good chance of being returned, and returned he was 
by a majority of several hundred. But it was in the first of the 
rural constituencies that the surprise was sprung. ‘There all the 
prophets prophesied falsely, and a Conservative majority of over 
two thousand was converted into a minority of twenty-one. For 
such a defeat over-confidence cannot, however, be urged, nor again 
was the Gladstonian candidate personally the more attractive. In 
the last constituency of all, and the most strictly rural, as I have 
already said, the Conservative was successful by a small majority 
over a strong Gladstonian candidate. 

What, then, were the causes that led to these results? Why 
should a Liberal Unionist, admitted by every candid opponent to be 
the better man, be defeated by a Radical by no means popular ? 
Why should a genial Tory be rejected by a constituency that has 
returned a Tory time out of mind ? 

An answer to the latter question is to be found in one word— 
work. Genial as their member was, his place in the division lists 
was not high, and not even the introduction of a popular Bill, framed 
in the interests of the agricultural population, could save his seat. 
The modern electorate will tolerate no carpet M.P., and if a member 
does not vote, neither shall he sit. 

The first lesson then, I take to be, that if a sitting member is to 
be successful at the polls he must work hard all through the sessions 
of a Parliament, as well as at canvassing, and no death-bed repent- 
ance will avail him. It is no longer enough to be within reach of 
the party whips. Duty to the constituency is beginning to take 
the place of allegiance to party. And, with the knowledge of the 
fact that it is not much else, the days of the House of Commons as 
a very pleasant club are being surely numbered. ‘The writing is on 
the wall for all to read; and, indeed, no club could long exist whose 
members are elected on a popular basis with no power of themselves 
to blackball. The M.P. of the future must either be in deadly 
earnest, or, and this is the irony of it, he must pretend to be; on no 
other ground will his footing be secure. 
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Work, then, I take it, is the first lesson. 

The second lesson has to do with Liberal Unionists, and I do not 
think it too much to say that as a separate party, despite their forty 
votes and more, their days, too, are numbered. They have done 
their work, They have opened the eyes of the Conservatives. They 
have, in a measure, leavened the lump; and they have torn the veil 
from the face of Radicalism. Having done their work, they will 
become merged in one party or the other, as, indeed, they are rapidly 
becoming merged. In exceptional cases they may continue to 
exist, and will no doubt do so, and their influence will be felt. 
But the blind, unreasoning and even rancorous hostility that the mere 
mention of the name excited in the case under my notice, points 
plainly to the fact of their speedy disappearance, Nothing that the 
Liberal Unionist candidate could do was right. He was not even 
allowed to possess his own meetings in peace, nor did an appeal from 
his rival amend matters much; and yet in 1885, asa Liberal, he 
had enjoyed an overwhelming majority; and even now the only 
objection urged against him was the unthinking cry that he was a 
turncoat, which, as he very justly said, was utterly untrue. Such 
power has prejudice. 

Now, as it is almost certain from the inquiries that I have made 
that the Conservative Cabinet Minister, had he stood for this seat, 
would have been returned triumphantly ; and it is no less certain 
that the Liberal Unionist would have been successful in the con- 
stituency of the Cabinet Minister; the moral is easy to draw. 
Briefly, it is that no Liberal Unionist, unless he have extraordinary 
advantages, should be put up for a doubtful seat. 

The third constituency with which I have to deal teaches a different 
lesson, and one not without importance: it is that faddists may go 
too far, and that dear to the heart of an English labourer is his pint 
of beer, Gladstonians will, of course, declaim against public-house 
influence, but the reason lies deeper. Interference with individual 
liberty may be carried too far, even in a Socialist age, and it is 
more likely to be so in a rural than an urban constituency. 
Politicians will do well to discriminate more closely between 
different electoral strata, and to remember that the panacea of the 
town is sometimes poison to the elector of the country. But in 
proportion as your rural voter moves slowly, and his mind is less 
readily made up, so is he likely to vary his vote with every fresh 
election. But more than this: there is one fatal disability in his 
eyes—to know nothing about agriculture: whereunto the following 
story, said to be true, pointeth. 

A candidate for one of the divisions of Somerset drove to an 
out-of-the-way village to address a meeting of his constituents. He 
expected to meet with a hostile reception, for politics in Somerset go 
by villages rather, and this was marked hostile on his electoral map. 
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Judge of his surprise, therefore, and delight, when the whole village 
came out as one man and cheered vociferously ; judge, too, of his 
delight when, such was their enthusiasm, they took out the horses 
and dragged him through that village, cheering lustily all the way. 
Judge of his delight when they did not even stop here. Their 
enthusiasm knew no bounds: they dragged him a mile and a half 
beyond the boundaries of that village—and there ? 

There they left him, and a friend with him, helpless and horse- 
less, and ran home faster than they came; and the reason they gave 
was that a man had come seeking to represent them who did not 
know the difference between a cabbage and a mangold! Happily 
for candidates, but all unhappily for the gaiety of nations, cases of 
such extreme wit are rare. But the lesson is there, writ large. 

On the whole, I shvuld be inclined to say that the balance in the 
rural constituencies might be on the side of the Conservatives if they 
knew how to use it. Personal popularity counts for more, but the 
Conservative doctrine of aloofness from the people must be largely 
modified—in fact, done away with altogether; for to tell a man that 
you do not trust him is to make him distrust you. Again, in rural 
constituencies the spirit: of dependence counts for more. In fact, 
the whole bent of the agricultural labourer’s mind is more conser- 
vative. But his is a conservative discontent, if I may use the 
phrase. He feels that he is badly used, he knows that he is under- 
paid, and if the Government does not mend these things, why then 
it ought to; and if it doesn’t mend them, he can end it, and he 
does. Heis, therefore, a ticklish customer, this agricultural labourer. 
The Radical candidate plies him with promises, and in part, but in 
part only, he is taken in by them. The Conservative offers him 
allotments, but does not provide him with the money to pay for 
them, or the machinery to develop them, or a market to sell their 
produce in. Better the vague castle in the air of three acres and 
a cow, and the possibility of prosing at a parish council, than the 
tantalising proffer of a piece of land which, even if he attain, he 
can hardly hope to make pay. Again, his thirst for education is 
not such as to make him very grateful for the boon of having it free. 
So far as I can judge, the only questions that immediately concern 
him are higher wages, less rent, and better accommodation. And 
I believe that the way to win his heart is to advocate protection, 
lower railway rates, a Bill for better housing, and judicial rents, 
though I much doubt if even these would fix his political allegiance 
to a party. 

So much for the rural voter. His town brother is easier to pre- 
‘scribe for, but harder, I think, toconvert. As he is more intelligent, 
‘so is he more ready to be led away captive by claptrap phrases. 
Pompous platitudes well mouthed out are very sweet in a mechanic’s 
-ear. Liberty of the people—sacred right of public meeting—Vowr 
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popult, vox Dei. These are the prime watchwords: and here, again, 
the latent distrust of the people that clings about the garments of 
Conservatives gives the Radical a considerable initial advantage, and 
any hint, however natural, that wealth and culture and education can 
have any bearing on political judgment, will be certain to alienate 
support. So thin-skinned is Democracy, and as proud as Lucifer, 
or its own arch-prophet, Carlyle. It is but little ‘‘Sir” that we 
shall have in the salutations of the future. One man is as good as 
another, and “Friend,” it would seem, will be the recognised form 
of address. 

How, then, are Conservatives to approach this sensitive creature ? 

Well, first they must realise it, then they must humour it. 

They must realise it first, as Mr. Gladstone does; then they must 
humour it, not pander to it, as Mr. Gladstone sometimes does. And 
the way to humour it, I do not hesitate to say, is by an appeal to 
that quality of which Englishmen are justly proud—namely, common 
sense. But the appeal must not be to common sense alone. 
Common sense by itself is too cold a quality to awaken enthusiasm. 
Sympathy must be called in to season judgment, as at present it 
is not, except by Radicals, and by them at the expense of judgment. 
Lord Salisbury has rightly grasped the issue, ‘The people have to 
be dealt with; but has he studied the state of the patient ? I think 
not. What are these aspirations of the people? And how can 
they be met? 

Let us examine them together without prejudice. And first, let 
us freely admit that the present system is not perfect. Working 
men, Trade Unionists in particular, say more: they say that it is 
radically bad; and they say further, whether rightly or wrongly, 
that they cannot hope to mend it with lawyers and capitalists for 
tools. At the same time they look to the State or municipality to be 
their saviour ; and the London County Council, that pragmatic body 
whom the journalists abuse, they regard with favour as the halting 
expression of that hope. It is idle for Conservatives to anticipate, 
or individualists to protest. They must face facts. Andi facing 
them, divert these aspirations of the people into safe channels. It 
is idle only to foresee rocks ahead, and not to attempt to steer clear 
of them. For not for their vain outcries will the ship slacken speed 
—-drive on it will and must, and it is for us to guide it. 

That the present system is bad we must admit, yet Sir John Gorst 
is the only Conservative who seems fully alive to the fact, and he is 
member for Cambridge University, when he would have been returned 
for almost any seat in England. Yet even Sir John Gorst does not 
go to the root of the matter, which is the system of land tenure in 
England. The Socialists are right enough in this, however much we 
may disbelieve in their remedies. What is the use of going to the 
people with grandiose phrases on our lips about the past perform- 
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ances of a Government when a gross and palpable injustice lies 
untouched before their eyes? For what possible right have I, can I 
have, to buy land and leave it to my heirs for ever? If I write a 
book, and set up the type myself, and publish it myself, that surely 
ought, if anything, to be my private property, for it is the product 
of my own labour, and my own intellect, and my own capital ; yet 
if I die, for how long—however much I may direct in my will— 
do the profits of that book belong to my heirs? For ever? For 
seven years! And if I had written it early enough, and lived 
long enough, the copyright would have expired in my own lifetime. 
And yet if I sell that same book to a publisher, supposing I can get 
a price, and invested the proceeds in an estate, I can leave that 
estate to my heirs for ever, to hold and enjoy all the increment that 
may accrue to it, through no fault of theirs or of my own. They 
may let it on lease, or charge rack-rents on it, raising them at 
pleasure as another improves the value of the land ; or they may 
leave this for a middleman to do, secure in the assurance that at the 
end of a stated period the whole will revert to them. However we 
may look at it, this cannot be said to be absolutely just and fair. 
What wonder, then, that the Socialists preach taxation of ground 
rents, with the object of creating a fund to buy out the ground land- 
lords ; without compensation, for the price will come out of their own 
pockets ? 

Now, without going so far as this, Conservatives can, at any rate, 
make an honest attempt to grapple with the problem. That the 
law of entail must go is certain; and as within the rural districts, 
so here, probably a proposal to fix judicial rents would be listened 
to with respect, and would conciliate support. The principle is 
admitted in Ireland, and without going the whole Socialist hog of 
State ownership, it may fairly be granted that it is the duty of the 
State to hold the balances, and see that nothing extravagantly unfair 
isdone. So, too, with disputes between capital and labour. It is 
idle to talk of driving capital out of England. What we have todo 
is to recognise that in the past labour has certainly had more than 
its share of the work, and less than its share of the profits, and to 
try to devise a plan whereby this may be remedied. Socialists 
talk of the State as the only employer of labour, and point to the 
Post Office. Without going so far as this, Conservatives, by pro- 
mising to extend the principle of employers’ liability, not niggardly, 
but in a fair spirit, would be going a long way to gain the ear of 
the people, and to do away the reproach of not caring for their 
interests. But contrast the action of Conservatives with that of Mr. 
Gladstone, who has already fixed his eager gaze on the Death 
Duties, and who has partially solved the problem of the Eight Hours 
Bill, and you will see how long a start they habitually give their 
opponents. 
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Of strikes, as engaging everybody’s attention, I will not say more 
than that the question of arbitration boards ought certainly to have 
been made more of in many candidates’ addresses. 

The question of swindling companies, to make use of Mr. 
Cunninghame Grahame’s excited expression, by which he seems to have 
meant companies which pay abnormal dividends, is not yet quite 
within range; but a man would at least be listened to if he pro- 
posed to tax them after a reasonable interval to prevent excessive 
accumulation of capital. Such a thing, for instance, as an Adventurers’ 
share in the New River Company, picturesque though it may be, 
ought to be an impossibility to-day. 

This brings me to the question of gas and water, and I take it that 
the problem of the future with regard to municipalities is to make 
them pay their way, and I would throw out the suggestion that 
they should be assimilated to the working of the Post Office—per- 
manent officials, that is, with a varying head responsible to the 
Town Council. As things are now, the jealousies of committees 
are a fatal bar to progress. 

Now here we have a point in which the sympathies of a Con- 
servative candidate may take a very tangible and advantageous form. 
Let him urge the people to elect more of their own candidates to 
town councils and school boards, for education, as a means of 
equalising chances among artisans, is much and very rightly regarded. 
Let him also see in what way the patent laws can be made more 
beneficial to the working man, and let him remember that here 
again, as indeed in every case, railway rates touch closely. The 
evidence collected by the London County Council of the lines running 
into London, judiciously applied, would have won many a wavering 
vote ; and it is not too much to say that, wherever there is a mono- 
poly—as, for instance, of the Great Western in the west of England— 
a crusade against railway rates might be wisely and righteously 
waged. Excursion trains—and there are so many nowadays—prove 
one of two things: either that the ordinary prices charged are too 
high, or that the excursions are run at a loss, which is hard to 
believe, and, if true, extraordinarily unwise on the part of the com- 
panies, and, like all bad precedents, almost certain to create incurable 
discontent, Something, I know, was done in this direction by the 
Unionist Government, but, by postponing operation till February, 
the fruit has been allowed to slip through the party’s fingers. 

Next, with regard to the incidence of taxation: many workmen, 
I know not with what justice, believe themselves to be overtaxed. 
They talk about paying tenpence in the shilling duty on their 
tobacco, and an altogether disproportionate amount upon their tea, 
whence the ignis fatwus cry of a free breakfast-table, which may 
have caught votes, and which, at any rate, pretends an interest in 
the working man. Not that I would be held to urge the deliberate 
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adoption of vote-catching devices. We have enough of that at 
election times already, and any right-minded man can hardly fail 
to blush with shame, or boil over with indignation, as he hears the 
speeches or inspects the placards of the rival candidates. No; all 
that I press for is a sympathetic attempt to realise the wants and 
grievances of the people, and an honest straightforward endeavour 
to redress those grievances where they are real, and meet those 
wants where they are reasonable. For although, unfortunately, 
cant and claptrap are good dogs with the Democracy, yet I thoroughly 
believe, from what I have seen, that honesty is a better. It is the 
ignoring of patent and pressing facts that cost Conservatives dear 
at the late election. 

I pass now to the strictly suburban constituency ; the bettermost 
part of the electorate, as some might be disposed to call it, disregard- 
ful of the sensitive feelings of the working man. ‘The well-to-do, I 
would rather call it, and would remind my readers. how recently 
Mr. Gladstone won rapturous and unrestrained applause by declaring 
that in all great questions the well-to-do had been invariably ranged 
on the wrong side; and his reproach was not, I fear, altogether 
without reason. It had been less bitterly resented else. But, 
happily, your bigoted uncompromising Tory is but a survival, and 
this is not the least good that Liberal Unionists have done. But 
although Toryism in its ugliest and least intelligent form is almost 
dead, there is one peculiarity of suburban constituencies that has to 
be considered. A heresy it may be, but it is growing. 

I have already touched on Protection as a possible means of 
winning the support of rural voters. With suburban voters it is 
certain. And it was one of the most striking facts of the late elec- 
tion that a Cabinet Minister, addressing his constituents, and 
upholding the doctrines of Free Trade, was manifestly out of sym- 
pathy with his audience, and it was not until he passed to Ireland 
that he obtained a cheer. The significance of this fact cannot be 
overlooked, though I do not anticipate a grave anti-Free Trade 
reaction yet, seeing that with the newspapers and working men 
Free Trade holds absolutely. 

Lastly, there is the ever-present Irish Question: and on this I 
find it difficult to give a very definite opinion. In many cases it 
seemed to me to be like flogging a dead horse to dwell on it, and I 
am not at all sure that a certain weariness of the flesh has not led 
many men to a willingness to hand it over to Mr. Gladstone to solve, 
in the hope of being rid of it for ever. On the other hand, there 
are those who are as desperately in earnest about it as Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. T. W. Russell and the Times newspaper (to all of whom 
all honour), and who recognise in the Ulster Convention on the one 
part and the solid yet divided Home Rule phalanx in the House 
of Commons on the other, the voice of a people crying “Come 
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over and help us.” And I believe that it is on such partial, 
may I say, and one-sided views that Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
may be expected to founder. And I believe no less, if my prophecy 
prove true, that at the next election the Unionist party, with a 
broad-minded measure of Local Government for Ireland—its main 
provisions boldly sketched, not shrinkingly held back, as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s have been—offered not grudgingly and of necessity as was the 
last, but cheerfully and with a good grace, and backed—and this is 
most important—by a suitable choice of candidates, and a sensible 
and sympathetic attitude towards the people on the lines that I have 
endeavoured to portray, would be returned by an adequate majority, 
and remain in office as long, and even more successfully, than did 


the last. 
W. J. L. 
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SCIENCE. 


THE Monthly Weather Review,‘ issued by the Meteorological Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, still continues to appear with 
commendable regularity. The Reviews for September and October 
1891 lie before us, and bear evidence of the systematic care with 
which every branch of the work of the Department is being 
carried on. The contents are arranged on the lines of the pre- 
ceding Reviews and call for no special comment. We may, how- 
ever, congratulate the Reporter and his staff on the fact that, in 
spite of the number of observations and other data on which the 
Reviews are based, there are no signs of any want of reliability in 
the results of their labours as here given to the world. 

There is much sound philosophy, logically and lucidly set forth, 
in Dr. Pioger’s little book entitled Ze Monde Physique. It is true 
much of it is neither original nor unknown, at least to the country- 
men of Berkeley and Hume, but it is also true that it is very often 
ignored, even in quarters where we should expect it to be systemati- 
cally recognised and applied. ‘T'o this is due perhaps the fact that 
while experimental science is advancing with marvellous rapidity, 
philosophic thought appears to be merely marking time and hiding 
its sterility amid the darkness and confusion of wordy dialectics. 
It may be, as some writers tell us, that our philosophic conceptions 
of things will never get beyond empty or otherwise unsatisfactory 
speculations, but our author is not of this opinion. He thinks, in 
spite of the difficulties of the case, that the introduction of the 
experimental method into the domain of philosophy is capable of 
making the physical world comprehensible and throwing much light 
upon the inevitable relativity of knowledge. He justly emphasises 
the futility of attempting to make out the “ nature ” or ‘‘ essence” of 
things ‘in themselves,” and strongly protests against the fashion which 
is all too prevalent of treating abstractions as if they were realities. 
He shows very clearly what is the kind of knowledge we are able 
to obtain both of the physical world and the mental, and how such 

1 Government of India Meteorological Department. Monthly Weather Review, 
September 1891; ditto, October 1891. By John Eliot, M.A. Calcutta: Office of 
the Superintendent of Government Printing, India. 


2 “ Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contemporaire.” Le Monde Physique. Essai de 
Conception Experimentale. Par Le Dr. Julien Pioger. Paris: Felix Alcan, Editeur. 
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knowledge becomes possible. This leads him to the conclusion that 
the old distinction between matter and spirit is purely arbitrary and 
nominal, and that there is no legitimate limit between them. At 
the same time he repudiates the notion that physical manifestations 
are merely physico-chemical phenomena, and will have nothing to 
do with that metaphysical materialism which is now an anachronism. 
As will be seen he regards the Universe as a Unity, in which there 
is no sharp boundary between the physical and mental worlds, and 
contends that the latter should no longer be regarded as having been 
evolved without laws or under conditions essentially different from 
the rest of the Universe. 

Interesting as all this is, especially in the hands of the author, it 
is but the prelude to the main subject of the volume, which is the 
exposition of a new and original conception of the physical world. 
As the starting point for this he formulates what he terms the Law 
of Equilibration, or the Law of Universal Solidarity, which is based 
upon the fact, proved both by observation and experiment, that all 
the forces of Nature tend to a condition of equilibrium and to 
become solidarised. He next points out at some length that modern 
theories of the constitution of matter are open to serious criticism,. 
and propounds a new one which he designates as the Theory of the 
Infinitesimal Constitution of Matter. The infinitesimal constitu- 
tion of matter is the only one which, in his judgment, we are able to 
conceive, and having explained and illustrated it with much detail, 
he proceeds to combine it with the Law of Equilibration or Universal 
Solidarism in order to explain the origin and the evolution of the 
physical world. Most readers will admit that the theory is an in- 
genious one, and that it is supported with ability. But we think 
the judgment of competent critics will be that the reasoning is too 
much of that a priori type which the author himself so justly con- 
demns in other parts of the volume. His contention is that we 
cannot arrest our conception of materiality at a fixed point, such as 
the atom, but must carry it onward until it loses itself in the 
infinitely little, just as the properties we call material ultimately 
vanish. Hence, instead of matter being composed of atoms or 
particles necessarily finite and limited, we must consider it as reducible 
to an infinitesimal state in which it becomes indifferentiable and our 
conception ceases. But against this there is experimental evidence 
to prove that matter is not continuous as this conception would 
seem to imply, and that the particles of which it is composed are 
not inconceivably or immeasurably small. Without quoting other 
authorities on this point, it will suffice to refer to Sir William 
Thompson’s lecture at the Royal Institution in 1883, where it is 
shown that there are four lines of argument, based upon observa- 
tion, which lead to the conclusion mentioned. The first is founded 
on the undulatory theory of light, the second on the phenomena of 
contact electricity, the third on capillary attraction, and the fourth 
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on the kinetic theory of gases, and they all support the conclusion 
that the atoms or molecules of ordinary matter have a definite 
magnitude, which, within certain limits, is measurable. It may be 
that Dr. Pioger’s ‘ infinitesimes” are the ultimate constituents of 
these atoms, and several statements in subsequent chapters support 
this view, especially in the one dealing with the genesis of things 
as the resultant of the necessary equilibration of the “ infinitesimes.” 
From this point of view there is something to be said for the theory, 
though the difficulties in the way of its acceptance would be by no 
means removed. In the remaining part of the volume the author 
proceeds to apply his theory of the constitution of matter to the 
synthesis of the Universe as a whole, and to matter as known to the 
physicist and chemist. This is very skilfully done and with good 
effect. Finally, we have chapters on the Bases and Rules of Experi- 
mental Philosophy and Spontaneous Natural Creation, and the 
volume closes with a summary of the conclusions reached, in which 
Solidarisation is held to be the condition of existence of everything 
which is. This, as well as the considerations which lead up to it, 
is eminently deserving of study, for whatever be the fate of the 
author’s special views, they are at least both novel and suggestive. 
One scarcely needs to be a physician to recognise that Dr Chap- 
man’s views on the origin and treatment of disease’ are based upon 
sound and rational principles. The functional activity of the organs 
of the body being so largely dependent upon the influence of the 
nervous system, it is obvious that whatever exalts or depresses the 
action of the nervous centres must produce corresponding changes 
in the activity of the organs with which they are connected. 
Experiment shows that this @ priori conclusion is correct, and what 
is perhaps of more practical importance, affords specific information 
of the nature of the changes that are thus brought about. On the 
basis of information obtained in this way Dr. Chapman has inaugu- 
rated a system of medicine, both theoretical and practical, which 
seems destined to have a wide application. In the brochure before 
us he deals with a class of cases which are often troublesome both to 
patient and physician, and shows how they may be successfully dealt 
with by the application of appropriate stimuli—especially heat and 
cold—to the spinal and vaso-motor centres. From the cases cited, 
which may be strongly commended to the notice of the profession, 
it is clear that the method of treatment is both simple and effective, 
and in its results gives additional proof of the great value and 
importance of this new departure. 
In this volume,’ whose title is more expressive than elegant, the 
1 TL’ Origine Nerveuse des Maladies, et de leur Traitement efficace par l’action directe 
sur Le Systéme Nerveux. Une Communication faite al’ Academie de Médicine de Paris. 
i ag Dr. John Chapman, M.R.C.P., M.R.C.8., &c. Paris: Asselin et Houzeau. 
7 Keep your Mouth Shut. A Popular Treatise on Mouth Breathing: its Causes, 


Effects, and Treatment. By Fred A. A. Smith, M.D., C.M., &c. London: Bailliére, 
Tindal & Cox. 1892. ; 
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author seeks to impress all who may read it with the importance of 
breathing through the nose and not through the mouth. He does 
this not so much by showing in detail all the advantages of what he 
recommends, and the disadvantages and dangers of what he 
condemns, but rather by the iteration in every variety of form of 
the advice given in the title. We do not say that no physiological 
reasons are assigned for the preference of nasal respiration, but the 
author by admission only refers to two or three of the most 
important, and does not pretend to exhaust the list. Throughout 
the volume the author again and again expresses-his anxiety that 
the public at large, and especially mothers and those who have the 
charge of young children, should give special attention to the mode 
of respiration, both when asleep and when awake, and one cannot 
but recognise the sincerity of his motives. We doubt, however, 
whether the mode of publication adopted is the best for his purpose, 
though we shall not be sorry to find that in this respect our judg- 
ment is in error. 

The author of the Handbook for Young Brewers has carried his 
efforts a step further, and in the present work’ has given us on a 
more extended scale a comprehensive account of the art of brewing 
and the science on which it is based. In its preparation he appears 
to have consulted the most recent researches on the numerous 
chemical, physical, and biological phenomena involved in the 
practice of brewing, and has presented the gist of them in a 
manner which a student of fair intelligence and application may 
readily understand. Here and there inaccuracies and somewhat 
misleading statements may be detected by experts in these matters, 
but these are of trifling importance and scarcely impair the general 
reliability of the whole. ‘The chemistry of waters most fitted for 
brewing purposes is considered with some detail, the methods of 
testing suggested by the best authorities are given at length, and 
the effects of the dissolved salts on the products of fermentation are 
duly noted. The treatment of brewing water for special defects 
comes up for explanation in this connection, and is carried as far as 
the methods at present known will permit. Among other matters 
pertaining to the scientific aspect of the subject, on which the reader 
will not seek information in vain, are the several kinds of hops and 
sugars, the nature and action of ferments whether organised or not, 
the application of the microscope, the chemical analysis of yeast, 
methods of yeast cultivation from a single cell, the so-called 
‘* wild yeasts,” &c. On the practical side the author describes the 
best and most approved methods of malting, mashing, spurging, and 
boiling, as well as the operations of the brewing-room, and the 
treatment of beer to prevent acidity, turbidity, “yeast bite,” and 


1 A Handy Book for Brewers. Being a Practical Guide to the Art of Brewing and 
Malting. By Herbert Edwards Wright, M.A. London: Crosby Lockwood & Son, 
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other deteriorations. It is impossible, however, by a mere enumera- 
tion of this kind to give any idea of the great mass of practical 
information which the volume embodies. Even those parts which 
are more or less theoretical have special reference to the needs of 
practical brewers, and to such we may commend it as a book which 
will not disappoint them. 

As its title indicates, Dr. Hogg’s volume’ is a report on the hygienic 
condition of our public schools, addressed to the French Minister of 
Public Instruction. Its primary object is to be of service to those 
reformers in France who are anxious to see more attention given 
than hitherto to the physical training of the young and to the sanitary 
and hygienic arrangements of their educational establishments, and 
it seems admirably calculated to serve such a purpose. The infor- 
mation it contains has been obtained from authoritative sources, and 
its arrangement is as clear as could be desired. Among the schools 
and colleges that are more specially referred to, the well-known 
public schools at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and elsewhere, occupy a 
prominent place, but the author's inquiries have not been restricted 
to them. On the contrary, they have been extended to a large 
number of grammar and other secondary schools located in different 
parts of the three kingdoms, so that his results are fairly such as 
may be said to prevail generally. He has not entered into any 
details of the education given in our schools, but has confined him- 
self to those matters that affect the physical development and the 
health of the students. The information he has collected is very 
full as regards the care of the body generally, the clothing, the 
food, the working hours, school exercises and games, the arrange- 
ments for the sick, and especially for those suffering from contagious 
diseases, and so on. We don’t know of any similar work in 
English, and may therefore commend it to those in this country 
who wish to inform themselves of the hygienic arrangements, of our 
higher schools. It is satisfactory to find that to a very large 
extent the author is satisfied with these arrangements, and finds 
them much superior to those which prevail in France. A large 
portion of his facts are presented in tabular form, so that the eye 
can take in at a glance the state of affairs at any particular school 
and compare them with those of others. In the second part of 
the volume he summarises the conclusions to which his inquiries 
have led, and in the third he draws attention to the points which 
he regards as deserving the attention of educational aathorities of 
France, and puts into a definite form the proposals which he thinks 
it behoves them to adopt. 


1 DT) Hygiene Scolaire dans les Etablissements d’enseignements secondaire de la Grande= 
Bretagne. Rapport Adressé a M. le Ministre de l’Instruction Publique des Beaux-Arts 
et des Cultes. Par Walter Douglas Hogg. Paris : Armand Colin et Cie. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Atomic Consciousness’ has no author’s name on the title-page, but 
n ‘‘ Apology ” by way of preface is signed James Bathurst, so we 
must give that gentleman credit for an extraordinary production. 
An author ought not to apologise for his work, for it remains with 
him to keep it to himself, and he has no need to undertake a task 
for which he is not qualified; but if he gives his book to the public 
he must take the consequences. The present book need never have 
been written, and the world would not have been any the poorer. 
A second apology accompanies the volume in the form of a note from 
the publishers; but this only makes matters worse. ‘The author 
describes himself as a working-man without the educational qualifi- 
cations to fit him for the task he has imposed upon himself, and he 
confesses that, “‘ owing to the nature of my employment, means and 
opportunities were unavailable for noting ideas as they occurred ; 
consequently some of the most important have been lost, as the 
battle of life has been so severe that memory—and the mental 
faculties generally—have been wrecked and ruined.” Personally, 
we feel sorry for the author’s sufferings, but they do not justify the 
publication of his vagaries, which, among other things, embrace a 
wholesale libel on the female sex of an important and respectable 
city. 

The author’s theory of Atomic Consciousness is supposed to explain 
all occult and supernormal phenomena, the reality of which he does 
not question. Dreams, prognostications, mysterious coincidences 
are the consequence of certain properties of matter, and subject to 
certain laws. The writer is a thorongh-going materialist, and pre- 
fers to call what is generally known as the supernatural, the super- 
normal ; but if the facts he relates and the explanations he gives are 
true, they are normal, and as much a part of the ordinary course of 
nature as gravitation and chemical affinity. 

As far as we can make out, the theory is that the material 
atmosphere in which we are plunged, call it ether or what you 
please, is endowed with consciousness, and is capable of transmit- 
ting mental phenomena; yet itself is destitute of will, emotion, 
or conscience. It transmits thought as it transmits light and 
heat. It is conscious even of what is about to happen, thus 
producing prophetic dreams and prognostications. There is some- 
thing about polarity as well, and attraction and repulsion, To 
illustrate the theory scores of instances of dreams and prognostica- 
tions and coincidences are related ; but, curiously enough, like the 


Atomic Consciousness. An Explanation of Ghosts, Spiritualism, Witehorsf, 
coos Phenomena, and all Supernormal Manifestations. Exeter: Harris & 
on. 
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phenomena of spiritualism, of which this is also the explanation, 
they are all of a very trivial character and of no use to any one. 

The author should be at once secured by the Society for Psychical 
Research, as he says: “I am one of those persons, and possibly the 
only one, on whom the influence is so great and continuous, and 
my experience, observations, and conclusions deduced therefrom, 
will probably be sufficient to, in some measure, solve the great 
problem which for so many ages has perplexed mankind.” 

There is evidence that the author has considerable acquaintance 
with physiological psychology, without having sufficient general 
education to enable him to keep his mental balance. There is also, 
according to him, a curious law of duality, which requires or causes 
a repetition of vigorous mental phenomena in order to complete 
the circuit. If it is true, we shall expect it to be confirmed by the 
speedy arrival by an early post, from some part of the world, of a 
counterpart of this volume. 

Evolution and Scripture ;' or, The Relation between the Teaching of 
Scripture and the Conclusions of Astronomy, Geology, and Biology, 
with an Inquiry into the Nature of the Scriptures and Inspiration. 
Such is the long and comprehensive title of what may be called a 
clever book by Mr. Arthur Holborow. It is clever because the 
writer contrives to involve the reader in a maze of assumptions out 
of which it is not easy to find a path. He starts with two apparently 
irreconcilable propositions, and resolves them to his own satisfaction. 
He is an evolutionist, and he gives a concise and fair account of the 
theory, which he accepts. At the same time he believes in the 
Divine inspiration and authority of Scripture. Accepting the dis- 
cordance between Genesis and science, he proposes that science 
represents the physical side of creation, and Scripture the psychical 
side; that though Genesis is not scientifically and historically true, 
it is the medium of conveying spiritual truth; so that in this way, 
though the Bible is the work of fallible men, it is none the less the 
Word of God. The theory is ingenious but unsatisfactory. The 
author holds that incomplete views of creation, and myths and 
allegories, were the only means by which spiritual truths could be 
conveyed to early generations, and that they were not deceived by 
them. The mischief is, however, that subsequent generations have 
been deceived by them, and they have been the cause of endless 
trouble, and we have had to wait for Mr. Holborow to explain to us 
the real meaning of the myths and allegories. These remarks apply 
principally to the early portions of Genesis, with which about half 
the book is taken up. That other portions of the Bible illustrate 
religious evolution is perfectly true, but so would the literature of 
any people which extended over a long period, during which the 


' Evolution and Scripture, &c. By Arthur Holborow. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co. 1892. 
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national and religious life was being developed. From the author's 
point of view the work is ably written and superior to many of its 
class, but it seems to us wasted effort. 

Mr. Bose has produced a very concise and trustworthy manual of 
Deductive Logic: for the use of students. As it is intended for a 
class-book, it does not deal with controversial matter, but follows in 
the main traditional lines. The distinguishing feature of the 
volume is a large and varied collection of problems and exercises, 
either solutions or aids to solution. These have been gathered 
principally from papers set at Indian University Examinations. It 
is a very useful work and of moderate size. 

The new volume in the International Theological Library is 
Christian Ethics, by Dr. Newman Smyth. The tone of the writer, 
as might be expected, is a high one, though it is rather in spirit 
than in matter, as far as we can discern, that his Christian ethics 
differ from philosophical ethics. Personal judgments are not 
excluded by a theological basis, for while many Christian moralists 
are decided Socialists, basing their Socialism on a Christian ethical 
foundation, Dr. Newman Smyth is as distinctly an Individualist as 
Mr, Herbert Spencer. What Dr. Smyth calls historical and 
descriptive ethics cannot differ much whatever may be the point 
of view from which they are regarded. Christian Ethics as described 
by the author are distinguished by the religious element in them. 
This of course a professed Christian has a right to assume, but 
philosophical ethics have the advantage of meeting the wants of 
those who require an indisputable ethical basis. If the writer will 
permit us to hold a distinction between ethics and religion we 
should be disposed to say that his work is more religious than 
ethical. To him “ the moralist is the man with an ideal,” and ethics 
is the realisation of this ideal. The Christian is assisted in his 
efforts at realisation by the example of Jesus, by the motive of the 
love of God, and by the operative influence of the Divine Spirit or of 
Christ. All this is religious and is inseparable from theology. 
When we leave theology for questions of conduct, the writer does 
not tell us much that we do not know. Our duties to ourselves, to 
our neighbours, to society, to the State, do not in these days admit 
of much diversity of opinion. Dr. Smyth leans rather to the side of 
modern philosophy than old-fashioned Christianity with its “ other 
worldliness.” All that is best in the book has already been said 
by the philosophers ; the only peculiarity in the present instance is the 
attempt, for the first time perhaps, to reconcile it with religious 
ideas. The influence of the study of philosophical ethics in the 
writer is very marked in his departure from the old orthodoxy, 
which falls very far short of the ethical ideal of Dr. Smyth. 


1 The Student's Manual of Deductive Logic: Theory and Practice. By K. R. Bose. 
Calcutta; S. K. Lahiri & Co. 1892. . 
* Christian Ethics. By Newman Smyth,D.D. Edinburgh: T.&T, Clark. 1892. 
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Mr. W. E. Addis has provided English readers with the most 
concise and complete account of the Documents of the Hexateuch' 
which has yet issued from the press of this country. We referred 
at length to the subject in this section last month, and have done 
so on other occasions, so that there is no need to go into details on 
the general question. It will be sufficient to say that Mr. Addis 
fully accepts the conclusion known as “critical” upon the subject, 
and assumes in the Hexateuch the presence of three great docu- 
mentary sources; the first consisting in reality of two which are 
blended together and not always separable, known as the Jehovist 
and Elohist ; the second that of the Deuteronomist ; and the third 
that of the Priestly Writer. Mr. Addis’ intention is to give the 
text of each in separate form, extracted from the books of the 
Hexateuch as they now stand. The Deuteronomical document and 
the Priestly document will appear in a second volume, which we are 
promised next year, and we sincerely hope the writer and publisher 
will be encouraged to fulfil the promise they make. 

The present volume contains the whole of the text of what the 
editor calls the Oldest Book of Hebrew History—the Jehovist 
and Elohist writings from Genesis ii. (40) to the end of Joshua. 
Throughout the book of Genesis two kinds of type serve to dis- 
tinguish between Jehovist and Elohist. From the commencement of 
Exodus to the end of Joshua three kinds of type are employed, an 
additional one being necessary to indicate such portions of the text 
as it is not now possible to resolve into the original writings. 
Words inserted by compiler or editor are enclosed in brackets, and 
copious and scholarly notes are added to throw light upon obscure 
and difficult passages. 

In addition to the text, Mr. Addis, in an introduction of about 
ninety pages, gives a lucid and interesting account of the history 
of Opinion on the origin and date of the Hexateuch, the results 
obtained and the reasons justifying them. He also describes the 
characteristics of the various documents and discusses the question 
of the dates attributed to them. In fact we have a most succinct 
review of the whole question. Mr. Addis is evidently master of 
his subject, and is gifted with the power of conveying a mass of 
information and discussing important questions in a comparatively 
brief and admirably intelligible manner. We cannot praise the 
volume too highly. 

A very unsatisfactory volume, printed upon very disagreeable- 
looking paper, comes to us with the title of Rescued Essays of 
Thomas Carlyle, edited by Percy Newberry. The editor fails in 


1 The Documents of the Hexateuch. Translated and arranged in Chronological Order, 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. E. Addis, M.A. Part I. The Oldest Book of 
Hebrew History. London: David Nutt. 1892. 

2 Rescued Essays of Thomas Carlyle. Edited by Percy Newberry. London: The 
Leadenhall Press, Limited. 
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a first duty by not informing us where they are rescued from or 
when they appeared, or why they were written. The first essay 
is on Louis Philippe, which contains a passage so obtrusively 
Carlylean that we feel disposed to look upon the book as a 
joke: ‘‘Nor is the present terrible occurrence properly great 
and joyful, as we say; it is very sad rather—sad as death and 
human misery and sin; yet with a radiance in it like that of the 
stars; sternly beautiful, symbolic of immortality and eternity.” 
This seems almost too absurd even for the Sage of Chelsea, The 
volume concludes with a short paper on the death of Charles Buller. 
The rest of the volume, that is the bulk of it, for which alone we 
imagine it is published, consists of five papers on Irish topics. It 
is simply an anti-Home Rule pamphlet, and is evidently put 
forward with a political purpose. Properly speaking, it may seem 
out of place in this section, but as it has fallen into our hands we 
cannot refrain from expressing our disapproval at the unworthy use 
made of a great man’s name, and of his essays, if his they are. 

The third edition of Backhouse and Tylor’s Zarly Church History ' 
deserves to be popular. It is published at a low price, is beautifully 
printed, and contains a number of excellent engravings, principally 
of tombs and inscriptions, and six chromo-lithographs, which admir- 
ably reproduce the effects of ancient frescoes and mosaics. Mr. 
Backhouse, the original compiler of the work, we learn from the 
biographical preface, was a member of the Society of Friends, and 
something of an artist: two of the pictures are from his original 
drawings. A Quaker and an artist may not seem the best qualified 
person to compile a Church history; but as a matter of fact he 
appears to have had advantages, as he was fitted to produce an 
unconventional account of the Early Church, and to show that there 
is another side to the history than that to which we are accustomed 
by biassed ecclesiastics. His account of the rise of Ritualistic 
Christianity, of clerical dress, and of church building, is particularly 
interesting. The whole book, indeed, is interesting reading, being 
unconventional and vivacious. It makes no pretension to originality, 
both Mr. Backhouse and Mr. Tylor, to whom a great part of the 
literary work is due, being content to gather their material from 
undisputed authorities. 

Christmas Day and other Sermons? is a volume in continuation of 
the cheap and uniform issue of F. D. Maurice’s works, which 
Messrs. Macmillan commenced with the Lincoln’s Inn Sermons. 
Several of the sermons in the present volume were addressed to the 
inmates of Guy’s Hospital, of which the preacher was the chaplain, 
and one was addressed to medical students on their responsibilities. 


1 Early Church History, to the death of Constantine. Compiled by the late Edward 
Backhouse. Edited and enlarged by Charles Tylor, with a Biographical Preface by 
Dr Hodgkin. Third edition. London; Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Limited. 1892. 

? Christmas Day and other Sermons. . By Frederick Denison Maurice. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1892. 
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Sermons and Addresses delivered in America,’ by Archdeacon 
Farrar, are in his most characteristic style. They do not excel in 
thought the compositions of less famous men, but they are distin- 
guished by an overwhelming and exuberant rhetoric, which popular 
audiences mistake for eloquence. The theology descends to a lower 
level than usual. ‘“‘ There is—oh, there is—a pool of Siloam 
where you can receive your sight; a Bethesda wave for the 
impotent, and waters of Jordan wherein you can wash and be clean: 


“¢ There is a fountain filled with blood,’” cc. 


This sort of thing we do not expect from a preacher of Arch- 
deacon Farrar’s attainments. The Addresses are much better than 
the Sermons, especially ‘Modern Education,’ and “Farewell 
Thoughts on America.” 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 


THE problem of education is perhaps the most difficult that can 
exercise the mind of man. Wordsworth has said that “the child 
is father to the man,” and on the training and moral development 
of the young depends the welfare of society. An English transla- 
tion of Johann Friedrich Herbart’s work on The Science of Education,’ 
which has just been brought out by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
enables us to see how thoroughly this question has been handled in 
Germany. In a preface to the work, Mr. Oscar Browning, Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, points out that the training of teachers is 
neglected in England. Nearly fifteen years ago the Committee of 
the Head-Masters’ Conference requested the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge to prepare a scheme of lectures and examinations 
for the purpose. Oxford declined to take any steps, but Cambridge 
established lectures and examinations which have continued ever 
since. Very few public schoolmasters, however, submitted them- 
selves to training. On the other hand, women have availed them- 
selves of these opportunities, and there are at present five training 
colleges for women in direct connection with the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate, 

What the future of education in England will be it is hard to 
determine. The schoolmaster cannot fail to influence the minds of 
his pupils for good or ill, and therefore his own mental constitution 
is of vital importance, having regard to the development of the 

1 Sermons and Addresses delivered in America. By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1892. 

2 The Science of Education: Its General Principles deduced from its Aim and the 
4isthetic Revelation of the World. By Johann Friedrich Herbart. Translated by 


Henry M. and Emmie! Felkin. Preface by Oscar Browning, M.A. London : Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 
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characters of those placed under his care. The necessity of psychology 
to a teacher is inculcated in the most emphatic manner by Herbart, 
who has formulated a philosophy of education, and who has boldly 
protested against mere empiricism. According to this original 
thinker, the real end of education is morality. Everything else 
culminates in this—the formation of moral principles and the practice 
of virtue. He also lays stress on the reading of Homer’s Iliad or 
Odyssey as “the picture of an ideal boyhood.” In his application of 
metaphysical doctrinesto the problem of education, Herbart shows great 
skill and profound knowledge of the requirements of human nature. 
He rejects Kant’s idea of transcendental freedom ; and for the “ cate- 
gorical imperative,” by which reason commands the will to act con- 
formably to the moral law, he substitutes five practical ideas: first, 
inner freedom arising from the harmonious relationship between 
volition on the one side and moral insight and conviction on the 
other; second, the idea of perfection or efficiency ; third, the idea 
of benevolence ; fourth, the idea of right; and fifth, the idea of 
equity or retribution. These five ideas supply the notion of moral 
good, and their relative proportions to each other must be observed, 
since the sacrifice of any of them to the rest disturbs the balance of 
a well-ordered life. The five original ideas yielded for Herbart five 
derivative ideas, From the idea of perfection came that of a system 
of culture ; from the idea of benevolence that of an administrative 
system; from the idea of right that of a law-abiding society ; from 
the idea of equity that of a system of rewards or wages; and from 
the idea of inner freedom that of an ideal society. Education is 
not to consist merely in the cultivation of the intellect. The heart 
and the emotions must also be developed and regulated. The whole 
work of education is “‘to form a character which in the battle of 
life shall stand unmoved, not through the strength of its external 
action, but on the firm and enduring foundation of its moral insight 
and enlightened will.” 

It may be urged that Herbart’s educational theory assigns too 
much importance to the power of teaching, and ignores some of the 
stubborn facts of science—for instance, heredity. But the work in 
which this great man has embodied his views deserves careful study, 
and is of enormous value. Whatever its shortcomings, it will supply 
a foundation on which a real science of education may be built. 
The book has been admirably translated by Mr. Henry Felkin and 
Mrs. Felkin, who have also written an excellent biographical intro- 
duction, briefly indicating the main facts of Herbart’s life. 

The importance of political economy as a branch of useful know- 
ledge cannot be exaggerated at the present time. We must, therefore, 
express our sympathy with Mr. Henry Duncan MacLeod,' who has 


1 An Address to the Civil Service Commissioners on the Teaching of Economics in the 
Public Service. By Henry Duncan Macleod, M.A. London. 1892. 
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been strenuously endeavouring to improve the course of reading in 
economic science recommended to candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service. Mr. MacLeod considers economics more indispensable for 
the administration of a great empire than any other science; and 
his contention is that the text-books on the subject, by Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, and John Stuart Mill, contain nothing whatever of the great 
juridical principles of credit, or of the principles and mechanism of 
banking. We cannot accede to this view, and, in fact, Mill’s great 
work covers the entire ground of political economy, so far as it may 
be scientifically treated. At the same time, fresh works on special 
branches of economics should be recommended to students, and, as 
Mr. MacLeod has devoted special attention to the theory and practice 
of banking, and has written a work on the subject, we venture to 
submit that the Civil Service Commissioners might introduce this 
treatise into the course recommended for candidates. 

A rather amusing book,’ by a niece of Victor Hugo, bears a title 
which reminds us of Mr. George Meredith’s celebrated novel, Tragic 
Comedians. The authoress appears to know a great deal about 
certain aspects of foreign politics, but her knowledge is manifestly 
superficial. She is fiercely opposed to the Triple Alliance, and 
takes the view that Signor Crispi was only a creature of King 
Humbert—that, in fact, he is a renegade and a political sham posing 
as a statesman. Extreme opinions of this kind are not, as a rule, 
based on reason. It is not necessary to be “ ever singing dispraise ” 
of politicians whom we either dislike or have ceased to admire. 
Apparently, at one time, the Countess Hugo and Signor Crispi were 
friends, but now she seems to regard him with supreme contempt. 
We should agree with her if she confined herself to saying that he 
was not a great statesman, but it is idle to argue that he was a man 
of no ability—a mere political pantaloon. We are glad to find that 
the Countess Hugo has all the democratic impulses of her distin- 
guished uncle. She is an avowed Republican, and she looks upon 
all monarchical institutions as effete. The style of the book is light 
and sparkling, though the authoress makes use too often of the 
abbreviation “etc.” at the end of sentences, and for a French- 
woman she is very Anglicised, for she refers to M. Constans as “ Mr. 
Constans,” and M. Lockroy as “ Mr. Lockroy.” 

An interesting historical study is furnished by Mr. E. Armstrong 
in a little work entitled The French Wars of Religion.” The author 
evidently. sympathises with the Huguenots, though he tries to be 
impartial. The subject is a curious one, and the facts seem to show 
that politics had more to do frequently with these sanguinary 
conflicts than religion. Mr. Armstrong’s estimate of Henry IV. 

1 Comedy and Comedians in Politics. By the Countess Hugo. London: Ward & 
Downey. 


2 The French Wars of Religion: their Political Aspects.. By E. Armstrong, M.A. 
Fellow of Queen’s College. London: Percival & Co. 
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deserves to be quoted :—“ If Henry IV. was the most national of 
kings it was not on the religious side. As in politics he played 
the national factor against the Catholic, so in religion he protected 
himself against the National Church by the aid of the Castor and 
Pollux of universal Catholicism—the Pope and the Society of Jesus.” 

Much has been written about Nihilism, and there is room for 
great difference of opinion as to the exact character of that strange 
revolutionary movement in Russia. Professor de Cyon’s book, 
Nihilisme et Anarchie, throws some light on the matter; but few 
unprejudiced persons will be inclined to agree with his sweeping 
denunciation of the Nihilists and their leaders. According to him, 
the Nihilists are half-educated enthusiasts, carried away by pseudo- 
scientific culture. Their ideas appear to M. de Cyon monstrous and 
barbarous. Curiously enough, the author appears to be a convert 
to loyalty, and he ventures to assert that the Tzardom is one of the 
best Governments in the world. The theories of Krapotkine he looks 
upon as the advocacy of brigandage and savagery. The statements 
made in the English Times and Standard against the Russian auto- 
cracy are described as “ stupid calumnies ” and “hateful inventions.” 
M. de Cyon wishes to see Nihilism stamped out as a plague; and 
his panacea for all the troubles of Russia is an alliance between that 
country and France, which would result in the renewal of the 
*‘ glorious French traditions of the past,” and ‘‘ the fall of the vast 
system of piracy of which the maritime supremacy of English has 
always consisted.” This is delightfully refreshing, and we will not 
enter into a controversy with M.de Cyon. The Nihilists may be 
misguided men—many of them may be atheists, criminals, scoundrels 
(scélérats), as the author declares that they are; but he for one is 
an anachronism. He is the blind apologist of a system of govern- 
ment which must be changed or destroyed. He is opposed to the 
spirit of progress—a reactionary—and his theory that representative 
government is a mockery might seem appropriate enough in the 
mouth of an official like Pooh-Bah in the Mikado, but is ridiculous 
as a serious expression of opinion at the close of the nineteenth 
century. 

The theory of evolution has by this time been generally accepted 
by men of science. The hypothesis of a special creation is too 
strained to commend itself to reasoning minds. However, no 
experimental proof has as yet been given by the evolutionists of the 
truth of their theory. We are not, therefore, in a position to 
assume that the doctrine of the transmutation of species is demon- 
strated by fact in an unmistakable manner. The proof is not out- 
side the range of practical inquiry, though an enormous amount of 
time is required to yield a single instance of evolution. In a series 


, 1 Nihilisme et Anarchie: Etudes Sociales. Par E. de Cyon. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
892. ; 
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of lectures delivered in Edinburgh, in August 1891, and now collected 
in a handy volame, M. Henry de Varigny,’ Demonstrator of the 
Museum of Natural History at Paris, discusses the mode in which 
this experimental investigation might be carried out. He sets forth 
a number of curious facts which provide a basis for the study of 
variation, and suggest the methods for experimental formalism. 
“Tf,” says M, de Varigny, “ the present species have really originated 
from the more or less closely allied species which have lived in the 
past, if the present has really been evolved out of the past through 
natural agencies, without any special intervention of any force, we 
do not see why there might not be in the future forms evolved out 
of the present, and why we could not evolve them ourselves in part, 
and help towards their production through the use of the methods 
which we believe to have been used by Nature herself? The 
experiments can, the author points out, be made on any animals 
and plants, and in any country. What is required for their execution 
is an institution of some sort specially devoted to this line of 
investigation. This institution should possess rather extensive 
grounds, a farm with men experienced in breeding, agriculture, and 
horticulture, and a proper laboratory. Of course, money will be 
necessary, but M. de Varigny is sanguine enough to believe that 
the cause of science will not fail through lack of funds. 

A very elaborate work on Paraguay, written by Dr. E. de Bour- 
gade la Dardye,* has just been published in English. No bock of 
recent date exists in the English language giving full and trust- 
worthy information on that South American Republic. M. de 
Bourgade qualified himself for dealing thoroughly with the subject 
by a two years’ residence in the country. Paraguay, in years gone 
by, was the scene of the socialistic efforts of the Jesuit missionaries. 
These efforts, under the elder Lopez, attained a remarkable degree 
of prosperity, all of which were, however, destroyed by the reckless 
conduct of his son. The country, in spite of the great losses 
sustained during the war, appears to be making rapid progress, and it 
offers a tempting field for the investment of British capital. Though 
the number of English people in Paraguay is limited, the country 
owes much of its growing prosperity to England. The steamers 
navigating its great rivers are British, the railway is British, 
and most of the banking capital of the country comes from a British 
source. Paraguay is the only inland State of South America. Its 
land-locked position gives it quite a unique character which, the 
author thinks, will cause it to play an important part amongst the 
surrounding States in the future. The boundaries of the country, 


1 Experimental Evolution. Lectures delivered in the ‘Summer School of Art and 
Science,” University Hall, Edinburgh (August 1891). By Henry de Varigny, D.Sc. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1892. 

2 Paraguay: The Land and the People. By Dr. E. de Bourgade la Dardye. English 
Edition by E. G. Ravenstein. London: G. Philip & Son. 
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having for a long time been undefined, became the subject of pro- 
tracted disputes, which often degenerated into sanguinary conflicts 
between Spain and Portugal, and subsequently between the Free 
States of America. Lying at the point of confluence of two rivers, 
the Parana and the Paraguay, the territory of the Republic is divided 
by the latter stream into two distinct sections, the east and the 
west. This natural division of the country is not merely geogra- 
phical, but also corresponds with the. geological formation of the soil. 
Paraguay is not a mountainous country; but, when compared with 
the flats of the Argentine Republic, it might almost be classed with 
one of the most hilly districts of Central America. M. de Bourgade 
gives an excellent geological survey of the country, indicating the 
salient points of view which attract the attention of the traveller 
and of the savant. The hills in the direction of the eastern frontier 
appear to have passed through a period of great and terrible dislo- 
cation. Though they now present a rounded outline, they once 
reared up their lofty summits to the skies. 

According to the author, it was probably the Pliocene period 
that witnessed in their greatest intensity the phenomena that gave 
the American continent its present configuration. The interior of 
Paraguay is but imperfectly known from a geographical point of 
view. The vast virgin forests have been an almost insuperable 
obstacle to travellers. Beyond the valley that reaches from 
Asuncion to Villa Encarnacion, except for a few roads opened with 
a view to exploring the forests of Yerba-Maté, there are hardly any 
highways of communication, almost all transports being conducted 
along the rivers, upon the banks of which the population is mainly 
concentrated. 

It is a remarkable fact that of the two basins into which the 
territory of Paraguay is divided—that of the Parana to the east and 
that of the Paraguay to the west—all life, energy, and progress seem 
at present to be centred in the latter, whereas in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the former was the more wealthy and populous 
of the two divisions of the country. The explanation of this is to 
be found in the isolating policy of the Jesuits, who selected the vast 
wildernesses beyond the Parana for their missionary settlement. 
When, at length, the Jesuits were expelled from their quarters, the 
Spanish introduced a new system of colonisation. They saw no 
advantage was to be gained, from a commercial point of view, by 
remaining in isolated valleys, and accordingly they used every 
inducement to attract population to the shores of the Rio Paraguay. 

The present population of Paraguay is estimated at about 600,000, 
including 100,000 uncivilised Indians. The agricultural products 
of the country are maize, manioc, beans, rice, mani (ground nuts), 
barley, potatoes, lucerne, sugar-cane, tobacco, coffee, and cotton. 
Paraguay imports a variety of articles, including corn, liquors, tex- 
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tiles, clothing, hardware, and railway materials ; and exports to other 
countries the celebrated Paraguay tea known as yerba-maté, tobacco, 
and cigars, timber, ox-hides, and oranges. According to M. de 
Bourgade, the Paraguay tobacco is of the best quality, and the 
oranges grown in the country are delicious. 

A very lucid account is given of the constitution of the Republic, 
which really dates from 1870. As a historical, scientific, and sta- 
tistical guide to this rising South American State the book is 
invaluable. 

Another very readable and informing book is Up the Niger,’ by 
Captain A. F. Mockler-Ferryman. It is a detailed narrative of 
Major Claude MacDonald’s mission to the Niger and Bonny rivers. 
The origin of the mission is explained in the preface to the book. 
It appears that complaints had been made by foreigners and others 
against British subjects in this part of Africa. It was alleged that 
the Royal Niger Company had exceeded the powers vested in it by 
its charter, and the British Government accordingly sent out Major 
Claude MacDonald as a Commissioner to make formal inquiries on 
the spot. Major MacDonald left England in June 1889. The 
greater part of the time occupied by the work of the mission was 
devoted to an inquiry as to the actual operations of the Royal Niger 
Company, and there was little leisure for sport of any kind. Never- 
theless, the book adds to our knowledge of ‘the Dark Continent.” 

The party, consisting of the Commissioner, his private secretary, 
and an African clerk named Baddoo, on arrival at Las Palmas, 
quitted the Cape mail, and proceeded in one of the West African 
boats, anchoring on the night of the 6th of July in African waters 
off the little French possession of Gorée Island. From Gorée they 
went up the Gambia river to Bathurst, the place from which Mungo 
Park started, a century before, to discover the River Niger. At 
Sierra Leone—‘‘the white man’s grave”—they left the trading 
steamer which had conveyed them thus far, and steamed away in 
H.M.S. Brisk for Accra, on the Gold Coast. Two days later they 
were passing the Nun mouth of the Niger. On the 20th of July 
they entered the Bonny river. Bonny is described as “at first 
sight as ghastly-looking a spot as can well be imagined.” It is one 
of the most important of the trading stations of the Oil Rivers. 
Thirty years ago, the king of Bonny induced some benevolent 
British Christians to interest themselves, “‘ to the tune of £20,000,” 
in his behalf, providing him with a steam-launch and various English 
officials ‘“‘ for his Court”; but the money went chiefly in drink, 
and the officials were glad to get back to England minus their 
salaries. 

The book confirms all that has been previously said and written 


1 Up the Niger. Narrative of Major Claude MacDonald’s Mission to the Niger and 
Bonny Rivers, West Africa. By Captain A. F. Mockler-Ferryman, F.R.G.S., &c. 
London : George Philip & Son. 
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about the country along the coast of the river Niger. The scenery 
is occasionally magnificent, but the climate is wretched. Some of 
the inhabitants are cannibals, and they have a horrible custom of 
sacrificing slaves. Among the Ibos, one of the most important of 
the Lower Niger peoples, it is considered a terrible degradation for 
a woman to bear twins, this being regarded as an unnatural offence. 
All twins born are destroyed, and the mother is treated as an out- 
cast. On the other hand, twins are worshipped by the Igbiras, 
under the impression that their birth brings luck to the family. 
There is an interesting chapter at the close of the narrative on native 
musical instruments. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE industry which characterises Dr. Kingsford’s great work on 
the History of Canada is as evident as ever in the recently published 
fifth volume! Although immediately following upon a volume 
mainly given up to a dramatic description of the stirring sieges and 
assaults that resulted in the conquest of Canada by the British forces, 
and which therefore embraced matter of more than usual interest, 
the narrative continues to be told with unflagging vigour, and with 
a graphic development of detail that carries the reader with ease 
through the long story of the Indian War. Usually associated with 
the name of Pontiac, the chief of the Ottawas, “ the foremost man 
of his race of his time,” this war was carried on for about the space 
of two years (1763-1764), and was waged between the tribes 
dwelling to the west of the Ohio and the great lakes, and the 
imperial troops, aided by a small force of provincials raised in 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

The plucky defence of Detroit by Major Henry Gladwin, and the 
brilliant victory won, after two days’ severe fighting, by Colonel Henry 
Bouquet, were the only events that broke the long tale of disaster 
during the first twelve months; but in the second year Colonel 
Bouquet made a masterly advance of a hundred miles from Fort 
Pitt, through unknown country, right to the heart of the Shawanee 
and Delaware strongholds, and so impressed the savage warriors by 
the discipline of his men, and by his own consummate care and 
watchfulness, that he was able to dictate terms of peace without 
losing a single man of his force. With his faculty of character- 
drawing, Dr. Kingsford has given us admirable portraits of Pontiac 
and of the two British officers, Gladwin and Bouquet ; and later on 

1 The History of Canada. By William Kingsford, LL.D., F.R.S. Canada. Vol. V. 


(1763-1775.) With maps. Toronto, Dominion of Canada: Rowsell & Hutchinson. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Charing Cross Road. 1892. 
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we have equally geod sketches of Murray, the first Governor-in- 
Chief of Canada, of Carleton, and of other British officers too 
numerous to mention, but whose courage, resource, and military skill 
deserve a far wider recognition than has hitherto been accorded to 
them. 

Although Dr.. Kingsford still allows himself considerable latitude 
in making wide excursions into fields of history scarcely falling within 
the limits of that of Canada, his researches are invariably interesting 
and instructive. Now, however, the historian has commenced to 
deal with the history of “ British Rule in Canada,” and announces 
his intention to continue it down to 1841, when the two provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada were united. In the present volume the 
settlement of Canada under British rule is exhaustively reviewed ; 
and its history is carried down to the invasion of the province by 
American levies under the command of Montgomery in 1775. While 
admitting the nobility of Washington’s character and the upright- 
ness of his conduct, Dr. Kingsford shows scant sympathy with the 
majority of the leaders of the colonists in the struggle for indepen- 
dence. He plainly intimates his belief that, had the commercial 
restrictions been removed by the British Parliament, or had the 
general officers who were sent from England been of the calibre of 
Murray and Bouquet, there was so little inclination to independence 
on the part of the majority of the colonists, that a very different 
result would have been arrived at. For the information upon which 
he bases his belief we cordially commend this volume to the notice 
of the historical student. 

Among the many published volumes of the “ Story of the Nations 
Series” Mr. Oman’s Byzantine Hmpire' will take high rank. Not 
only is the subject he deals with one of great interest in itself, but 
the author has told the story of the Eastern Empire clearly, and has 
shown that rarest of all virtues in the writer of a small book on a 
big subject, the power of selecting and omitting facts and details 
with judgment. Further, Mr. Oman has written with an enthusiasm 
for his subject which it is impossible for the reader to resist. The 
story of the Byzantine Empire commences with a brief summary of 
the earlier history of the city from its foundation by the Megarians, 
and of its wars and sieges up to the time of its destruction by Severus 
and choice by Constantine to be the centre of his empire. A good 
account of the foundation of the new city and of its buildings is 
given, together with the reasons which led to its choice as the 
imperial residence. From this date begins the real narrative, which 
Mr. Oman carries down to the fall of Constantinople in the days of 
Mohammed II. 

We have not space to trace even in outline the history of this 


1 The Byzantine Empire. (Story of the Nations Series.) By C. W. C. Oman. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1892. 
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city, which for so long stood as the bulwark of Christendom against 
the Turks; nor can we follow the long story of its troubles with 
barbarian invaders. One is struck most forcibly in reading through 
the record of this period by the wonderful vitality which enabled 
the Hastern Empire time after time to turn aside the vast hordes 
which hurled their full strength against it in quick succession, and 
we are won over to take Mr. Oman’s view that both Gibbon and 
Mr. Lecky have erred in their view of the moral decay of the 
Byzantine Empire and its rulers. In chapter xi. an interesting 
estimate of Byzantine society is given, in which the author states 
that though in many ways deficient, the civilisation of Byzantium 
was, considering its twofold origin as Oriental and Roman, unex- 
pectedly vigorous and moral. The conquests of Justinian, who by 
the way is strangely compared with Louis XIV., the terrible struggle 
against the Turks, which lasted through centuries, do not allow us 
to believe that cowardice, luxury, and immorality were the sole 
characteristics of life and government in the capital city of the 
Eastern Empire. Whether or not we agree with Gibbon’s estimate, 
we may agree in thanking Mr. Oman for stating so clearly the 
opposite view. It would be an ungrateful task to point out the 
many misprints of dates, which might mislead many readers; these 
might be easily corrected, and would it not be possible for the 
publisher to follow his usual practice in this Series, and add a few 
maps, at least, of the parts of the Empire round Constantinople ? 
Their omission is a serious blunder, and considerably lessens the 
value of this otherwise most excellent little book. 

Although the collection and publication of The Principal Speeches 
of the Statesmen and Orators of the French Revolution’ was, as we 
are told in the preface, suggested by the fact that the book would 
be of value to candidates studying Modern History at Oxford, there 
can be but little doubt that Mr. Morse Stephens’ work will meet 
with a far more extended welcome. The book contains the principal 
speeches delivered during the years from 1789 to 1795, and includes 
those of the greatest moment spoken by Mirabeau, Vergniaud, 
Gaudet, Robespierre, Danton, Barére, and others; and the Editor 
has wisely selected those speeches which seem to have been of 
supreme importance, either as influencing others or as a statement 
of opinion of value in itself. 

Of Mr. Morse Stephens’ personal fitness for duly discharging his 
duty as Editor there can be no doubt. The author of the most 
complete and accurate History of the French Revolution which we 
possess, has enough knowledge to explain and elucidate difficult 
points and to describe the circumstances under which the speecnes 
were delivered, and is under no necessity to show how extensive his 


1 The Principal Speeches of the Statesmen and Orators of the French Revolution. 
Edited by H. Morse Stephens. In two volumes. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
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knowledge is by overwhelming the reader with needless notes and 
comments. In short, the work of editing is well done, and is made 
even more complete and useful by the addition of an Introduction, 
in which explanation is given of the cause of the excellence of 
Revolutionary oratory, although before 1789 France had been barren 
of political speakers. The speeches of the Revolution orators were 
set speeches, generally written, and published after the most careful 
elaboration ; they were therefore literary productions, and as such 
gained much from the earlier oratory of France, whether religious, 
forensic, or academic. Hence, too, it comes that the French states- 
men showed themselves incapable debaters, but perhaps unrivalled 
in the composition and delivery of prepared speeches. Further, 
Mr. Morse Stephens examines the peculiarities of style of the chief 
leaders and political parties, and by the addition of careful indexes 
makes his book most useful as a book of reference. It should be 
added, in conclusion, that in an Appendix is printed Robespierre’s 
notes for Saint-Just’s Report against the Dantonists, which has been 
practically unattainable, and is of the greatest interest. We cannot 
follow Mr. Morse Stephens through the speeches which he has 
selected, but we may recommend all persons interested in the French 
Revolution to gain further understanding by their perusal. The 
idea of the book is a happy one, and, if we mistake not, its Editor's 
work will find a welcome with French as well as with English readers. 

The object of the Series of “‘ Great French Writers” is explained 
by the Editor, M. Jusseraud, in a preface which is prefixed to each 
volume. The Series is intended to make great writers and their 
works more familiar to general readers, and at the same time to 
quicken the national powers of appreciation and literary judgment. 
Special reference is made to its translation into English, which not 
only suggests the English origin of the scheme, but also serves to 
connect French and English literatures in study, as they are already 
connected in history. 

The new volume in this Series, by M. Sorel, isan attempt to form 
an estimate of the place taken by Madame de Staél' in literature, 
and includes the story of her life. It is hardly needful, therefore, 
to add that the subject-matter of the book is of great interest. As 
daughter of Necker, the German banker and French Finance 
Minister, Germaine from the first took up a position of some promi- 
nence ; she was, in fact, a spoilt child, who figured in her parents’ 
salons as a precocious genius. M. Sorel describes her character at 
some length; self-conscious and egoistic, she was passionately eager 
to attract and remarkably receptive; brilliant in conversation, she 
was dependent upon intercourse with others, and hated above all 
things solitude or ennui. This want of control and concentration 

1 Madame de Staél. By Albert Sorel. (Great French Writers Series.) Translated. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1892. ; 
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greatly dissipated her genius, yet Madame de Staél was both gene- 
rous and sincere, in spite of the unreserve which tends to exaggerated 
feeling, and that unrest which so often tends to satiety and disap- 
pointment. But it must be remembered that she lived in the age 
of salons and “sentiment,” where bon-mots were the snare of literary 
ability. 

The French Revolution first brought Madame de Staél forward as 
a public character ; a constitutionalist who took English institutions 
as her model, she failed to understand the spirit of the movement, 
and so exerted no political influence beyond causing some distrust 
among partisans. Her fondness for her father was her best charac- 
teristic ; at times she shared his retirement at Coppet, where Necker 
lived after his final overthrow, and his death was her first great 
sorrow, which interrupted the life of tumultuous passions and intro- 
spection in which she had been living. Her husband died soon 
afterwards, but there had been little sympathy between them, 
though he had given his wife a position in diplomacy. About this 
time began the collision with Napoleon, which again forced Madame 
de Staél to quit France. Her time was spent in travelling and 
observing what she saw, whether in Germany, Italy, or Russia. 
Rapidly forming conclusions, she became absorbed in work, and 
gave up her pursuit of the world. But her latter years in Paris 
were again marked by the same restlessness which had spoiled her 
earlier life. The behaviour of the Allies in 1815 had destroyed her 
illusions, and she died bewildered by the beginning of a new age. 

M. Sorel devotes space to a description of each of Madame de 
Staél’s works as written. Her ability is seen most clearly in their 
detail, which is rich in ideas and intuitions. Her books, like her 
life, are diffuse yet full of life and movement, but unpoetic and 
lacking in knowledge and judgment. Germany, we are told, is the 
most complete of her works, and shows much power of observation, 
though the literary criticism is apt to be shallow and the political 
ideas chimerical. The last chapter of M. Sorel’s book traces the 
influence of Madame de Staél on later authors, and gives an estimate 
of her position among the “Great Writers.” Through all her 
worldliness and passion her aim, in politics, literature, and social 
life, was justice and happiness for others as well as for herself; 
and though too uneven to be artistic, her work shows clearly that 
she possessed genius. It will be seen that Madame de Staél is a 
book full of interest, pleasantly and brightly written, though the 
English of the translation is in places peculiar, and contains criti- 
cisms of value as well as an admirable general sketch of the life of 
its subject. 
' Under the title, Makers of Modern Thought, Mr. Nasmith has 


1 Makers of Modern Thought ; or, Five Hundred Years’ Struggle (1200 A.v. to 1699 
A.D.) between Science, Ignorance, and Superstition. By David Nasmith, Esq. London: 
George Philip & Son. 1892. 
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attempted to illustrate the idea of what he terms “ Spiritual 
Evolution,” by giving an account of the most prominent philosophers, 
discoverers, and reformers between the years 1200 and 1699. The 
scheme is explained in the Introduction ; the biographies and extracts 
are then given without further comment. They are presented to 
the reader that he may form his own judgment on them; but these 
facts are necessarily limited, and the selection of extracts arbitrary ; 
treatment given to the different subjects also varies considerably. 
The first nine biographies are little more than records of dates; 
they include Roger Bacon, Dante, Wiclif, Chaucer—with the 
inventors and promoters of printing. The lives of Christopher 
Columbus, of Luther, of Loyola, of Newton are given in great 
detail ; but the accounts of Machiavelli, Francis Bacon, Shakespeare, 
and the later philosophers consist almost entirely of long extracts 
from their works ; while borrowed sketches are given of Copernicus, 
Galileo, Kepler, and others. 

These are all taken together as ‘‘ Emancipators of the European 
Mind,” and as illustrating the gradual enlightenment of Europe 
during the Middle Ages. The author's exposition of the development 
of thought is authoritative, but contains nothing of any value; his 
idea shows only a sanguine conception of history and of human 
progress. Mr. Nasmith talks much of the relativeness of truth and 
the influence of circumstances, but he presents no general grasp of 
the period of history which he has chosen. Nor is the collection a 
useful one; the shorter notices are found better in dictionaries, the 
longer extracts are not long enough for complete study—neither 
show any power of discrimination or criticism ; each man is looked 
upon simply as great, without any reference to his place in history. 
In the second volume, the author is little more than editor; but it 
has more unity when taken alone, for it gives some estimate of 
the principal philosophers of the seventeenth century, within a limit 
which just excludes Montesquieu. The book is not very satisfactory ; 
it necessarily contains much that in itself is of interest, but 
under a misleading title, and in an arrangement both arbitrary and 
defective. 

It is difficult to form any estimate of the value of the two large 
volumes in which are collected, under the title of Gossip ofthe Century,’ 
reminiscences, anecdotes, characteristics of persons long since dead, 
many of whom are already forgotten. As we take up this book of the 
gossip of half a century ago we may well ask ourselves whether the 
Court of William IV., or the actors, painters, singers, politicians, 
and their fellows, who together made up the social life of their time, 
are of such individual interest that over a thousand pages can 
profitably be written about their sayings. At least we might expect 


1 Gossip of the Century. By the Author of Flemish Interiors. Two vols. London: 
Ward & Downey. 1892. 
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that an attempt to condense and compress would have been made by 
the author. But instead he is so full of his subject that no such 
idea occurs to him, and so he writes, and we must perforce read, odds 
and ends of gossip of men and women whose very names we barely 
remember to have heard. It must not be supposed, however, that 
this gossip is devoid of all interest. There occur amusing anecdotes 
and good stories, which alone and apart from the rubbish in which 
they are imbedded, would have made a readable work; but of Gossip 
of the Century we must leave our readers to judge. They may be 
amused, but will certainly learn nothing by turning over the pages 
of its bulky volumes. 

It is still more difficult to speak patiently of Club Canwos,' a 
collection of typical portraits of frequenters of London clubs, inter- 
mingled with reflections and lamentations of changed conditions of 
national life—social, religious, and political. These sketches, sin- 
gularly lacking in power of characterisation, might be suitable for 
filling up the columns of a daily paper during the dead season, but 
are of no permanent interest, in so far as they show no artistic 
power in their writer and no ability in character analysis. They 
are even more superficial than the life of which they treat. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Ir was, no doubt, a clever idea to write a story® which brings into 
sudden and glaring contrast the impenetrable, unchanging bar- 
barism of the East and the bran new civilisation of the West, 
hardly less barbaric, less reckless, or less corrupt. The restless 
energy of the one heightens and accentuates the inconceivable 
immobility of the other. The device employed by Messrs. Kipling 
and Balestier to bring these jarring elements face to face is certainly 
ingenious. But unfortunately it implies collaboration; and it 
seems to us that collaboration is to Mr. Rudyard Kipling very much 
what the admixture of water is to champagne. Both the water and 
the champagne are good things in their way, but when mixed they 
are apt to taste flat. The first part of The Naulahka, in which the 
scene is laid in America, is undeniably dull. Yet we would not be 
thought to undervalue Mr. W. Balestier. In this very story he has 
given us admirable portraits of two representative Western types— 
the man of hard head, but warm, impulsive, heart; daring, but not 
foolhardy ; ‘‘ indifferent honest,” yet not overburdened with scruples ; 
so resolute and persistent as to be practically indomitable. The 


1 Club Cameos. London: Ward & Downey. 1892. 
° The Naulahka: A Tale of West and East. By Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott 
Balestier. London: Heinemann. 1892. 
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Western girl, typical too, is quite as powerfully and as faithfully 
depicted as the man. No less energetic than he, nor less resource- 
ful, she is scrupulous to a fault—the very slave of conscience—and 
eaten up by humanitarian zeal. Yet we can but accord to Mr. 
Balestier wn succes Westime. It is only after the current of the 
story lands us in India that the enchantment of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s magic touch resumes its wonted sway. But even then 
The Naulahka cannot rank with Soldiers Three or The Gadsbys. 

It is a somewhat mortifying reflection, that if one lights on some- 
thing especially good in English fiction—especially in short stories 
—the chances are ten to one that it hails from America. The 
immediate occasion of this reflection is Van Bibber and Others,’ by 
Mr. R. H. Davis. It is the best and brightest collection of short 
stories that we have seen for ages. The stories are, most of them, 
incidents in the life of Van Bibber himself, though in one or two 
he takes a minor rdle, one or other of his friends taking the lead. 
As he and they are in New York what used to be called in London 
“ Young Men about Town,” their little adventures and misadventures 
give a most graphic and amusing picture of New York fashionable 
life and manners. One is reminded rather of Paris than of London ; 
but it is the Paris of Gaboriau and of Du Boisgobey without the 
crimes and their detection—not the Paris of contemporary French 
novelists. Mr. Davis’s stories are free, too, of the inevitable duels 
and, above all, of the eternal adultére, which has a trick of getting 
into every class of French fiction, like King Charles’ head in 
“Mr. Dick’s” memorials. And yet the life depicted is far more 
French than English—-partly, no doubt, from the large part which 
the restaurant & la mode plays in the daily lives of New York 
gommeux ; but far more from the verve intarissable and infectious 
gaiety with which the author tells his tales. Books like Van Bibber 
are the best of remedies for hypochondriasis: nothing like them 
pour désopiler la rate. Would there were more of them ! 

A Wandering Star* is one of three unsatisfactory stories in which 
the vicious people—in this case they are “‘ vicious ” in the same sense 
that a horse is said to be vicious—are triumphant from first to last, 
and all the characters capable of exciting the smallest interest are 
overwhelmed with misery and obloquy. Lady Fairlie Cuninghame 
has not sufficient charm of style, nor is her prose of such tran- 
scendent merit, as to atone for this grave defect of structure, or 
to brighten a story so hopelessly melancholy, and a dénouement so 
disastrous. 

Only Human ® is not a bad story. It does not indeed reach any 


1 Van Bibber and Others. By Richard Harding Davis. London: Osgood & 
McIlvaine. 1892. 

2 A Wandering Star. By Lady Fairlie Cuninghame. In three volumes. London: 
Ward & Downey. 

3 Only Human. A Novel. By John Strange Winter. Intwo volumes. London: 
F.V. White & Co. 1892. 
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exalted pitch of excellence, but it is fairly pleasant reading. The 
incidents are, no doubt, improbable: the turn of Fortune’s wheel is 
too complete and too rapid. But we should not quarrel with that. 
What jars far more is a sort of partial moral obliquity in the heroine 
which seems to be shared in some degree by the author. Her hus- 
band, a confidential family lawyer, has swindled a trusting client of 
long standing to the extent of many thousands of pounds. The 
wife, a young and pretty woman, rushes into the presence of the 
aggrieved and indignant client, and entreats him to let the defal- 
cating solicitor go unpunished, and to forgive the debt. When her 
suit is rejected—gently rejected too—she vows vengeance against 
her husband’s victim, and nourishes an undying hatred against him 
ever after, till at the close of the book her own interests require her 
to “forgive” him! This topsy-turvy way of looking at things is, 
to our mind, a much greater flaw than any mere improbability of 
incidents. For, as a matter of fact, ‘‘ tout arrive”: no novel is so 
improbable as many things that happen in real life. 

One of the most agreeable volumes of native production that we 
have recently read is not a work of fiction. It is Mr. H. W. Lucy’s 
Places and Faces,‘ from ‘‘The Whitefriars Library of Wit and 
Humour.” We do not remember a single instance of ‘‘ Wit” or 
“Humour” in Mr. Lucy’s pleasant pages; but all the articles 
brought together in the volume are singularly cheerful and amusing. 
All are reminiscences either of people the writer has known, or of 
places he has visited. The collection opens with a delightful ac- 
count of Col. ‘‘ Fred ” Burnaby, whose acquaintance Mr. Lucy made 
in a balloon, into which Col. Burnaby, who had no previous intention 
of making the ascent, clambered, just as it was leaving the ground ; 
and the widely and pleasantly varied programme closes with Some 
Preachers I Have Known. The book belongs to a class that, 
generally speaking, we do not greatly relish; and to the Preachers, 
reserved as “ le bouquet de la fin,’ we confess that we looked for- 
ward with dread. But our fears were quite unfounded. Recol- 
lections of such strangely assorted Preachers as Mr. Moody (of 
Moody and Sankey fame), Mr. Spurgeon, Bendigo, the “‘ reformed ” 
prize-fighter, Dean Stanley, and “ Fiddler Joss,” furnish reading’ just 
as entertaining as the rest of the recucil, in which there is not a 
single dull article. 

A Fellowe (why the final ¢?) and his Wife* is written in the 
form of letters between a certain German Baron who stays at home 
on his ancestral estate, somewhere on the shores of the Baltic, and 
his wife, who goes to Rome, ostensibly to perfect herself in her art, 
as a sculptor, but far more, as it seems, to assert her complete 

1 Places and Faces. ‘‘The Whitefriars Library of Wit and Humour.” By Henry 
W. Lucy. London; Henry & Co. 


2 A Fellowe and his Wife. By Blanche Willis Howard and William Sharp. 
London: Osgood and McIlvaine. 1892. 
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independence of her husband, and to put in practice her extremely 
advanced and incoherent theories as to the ideal relations between 
married people. She and her husband have not long been married ; 

‘she is all but a bride. But they have known each other intimately 
all their lives. The husband is strangely (and, as it seems to us, 
foolishly) indulgent, and even respectful, to all his wife’s whims 
and vagaries; and the wife, provokingly self-confident, utterly 
ignorant of the world, and so entichée with her silly theories about 
the independence and dignity of woman, and the unspeakable 
greatness of ‘“ Art” (in her case represented by some prettily carved 
ivory figures), that she is entirely blind to the dangers to which a 
young and pretty woman is exposed when, without the sanctioning 
presence of husband or father, she throws herself into the ‘“ Vie de 
Bohéme” of artistic Rome, frequenting sculptors’ studios and affect- 
ing to live with artists on a footing of camaraderie. ‘‘ She comes to 
Rome,” she says, “to find herself as an artist”; what she really 
“ finds ” is a lover, with whom she is only withheld from eloping by 
some disillusionating revelations made to her by a discarded mistress 
of her revered and adored sculptor-hero, and by the timely arrival of 
the Baron, who kindly soothes her grief, dries her tears, 
and takes her home, without a word of reproach. It is rather a 
silly book altogether; but Mr. Sharp’s part in the duet (he writes 
the Baron’s letters) is certainly a trifle less silly than that of the 
premiere chanteuse. , 

Born in Exile’ is undoubtedly clever, but not nearly so interesting 
as it onght to be, because the author has put himself at a disadvantage 
by choosing an ungrateful theme. His hero is utterly unsympathetic 
from first to last. No generous impulse, no warm-hearted, unselfish, 
emotion is ever recorded of him. His resolute and persevering 
efforts to rise in the world are in themselves worthy of all respect, 
for they aim not solely, nor even chiefly, at the acquisition of wealth, 
but at self-culture and admission to the society of refined and 
educated people. But they are so mixed up with what is base and 
unworthy, with such malevolent feelings both for those above him 
and those below him in the social scale; he advances towards his 
ends by such tortuous ways, that his honourably ambitious struggles 
assume the aspect of sordid machinations, and the reader has no 
feeling for him but hostility. We suppose from the title—Born in 
Exile—that Mr. Gissing conceives that such parentage and early 
surroundings as those with which he invests his hero would neces- 
sarily produce such a character and such conduct as he describes. 
But heredity is a much less simple problem than certain modern 
playwrights and novelists seem to imagine. Godwin Peak is the 
possible, but by no means the necessary, outcome of his antecedents. 


1 Born in Exile. A Novel. By George Gissing. In three volumes. London and 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 1892. 
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We believe his case to be highly exceptional, and we concede some- 
thing when we grant that it is possible. At any rate, it makes an 
ugly, unpleasant story; and the subject of Mr. Gissing’s minute 
analysis is not, in our opinion, sufficiently typical to stand as the 
central figure in a volume so able as this. In a word, le jeu ne 
vaut pas la chandelle. 

A Dead Man’s Diary, written after his Decease’ is one of those 
attempts to describe what is undescribable, because absolutely un- 
known—the mysteries that lie beyond the grave. There has been 
quite “a boom” in this class of literature within the last few years. 
To us it is especially distasteful, for how can any man tell us what 
he does not know himself ? We trust, in the interests of the author 
and his publishers, that the public may be more interested in 
Mr. Kernahan’s account of life in Hell than we are. To us it 
seems that to have to listen to the interminable harangues inflicted 
on “The Dead Man” by nearly every one he met there would 
make a Hell of any place. 

We have read many better novels by Mrs. Betham Edwards 
than Two Aunts and a Nephew. It opens briskly enough; but 
the three American girls are coarsely painted—hardly good enough 
for caricatures. The ‘‘ Aunts” are, in truth, mere character 
parts—creations pleasant and dainty enough, but de haute fantaisie. 
‘‘Zenia,” the Russian singing girl, who is the heroine of the 
tale, is a creature far “too bright and good for human nature’s 
daily food.” She is always dans la nue, is saddened and dis- 
tressed by love and lovers, and reserves her raptures for art, 
scenery, sunsets, ancient architecture, &c. At the end, she loses 
her splendid voice, and dies of consumption—at least we suppose 
she does, for, unlike Za Traviata, she dies off the scene. This 
makes a dismal ending to the little book, which is rather slight 
than light. 

A Modern Ulysses* happens to be the first novel by Mr. Joseph 
Hatton that we have read. We cannot honestly say that it seems 
to us to merit such high encomiums as, by the press cuttings facing 
the title-page, the newspapers of all kinds seem to have bestowed 
upon his former works. But the “ Personal Note,” by which we 
learn that the story was originally written for the amusement of an 
absent son, since lost by death, disarms criticism. So we will hold 
our peace. 

The first half of The Heritage of the Kurts* has a certain romance 
about it. It treats of the old wild times in Norway ; of deeds, savage 

1 A Dead Man’s Diary, written after his Decease, By Coulson Kernahan. London: 
Ward & Lock. 1892. 

2 Two Aunts and a Nephew. By M. Betham Edwards. London: Henry & Co. 

8 A Modern Ulysses: The Strange History of Horace Durand, his Loves and his 
Adventures. By Joseph Hatton. London: Hutchinson. 1892. 


4 The Heritage of the Kurts. A Novel. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. London; 
Heinemann. 1892. 
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and lawless indeed, but, in a certain way, picturesque. The original 
“ Kurt ”—a piratical German captain—wrestéd the ‘‘ Heritage ” from 
its lawful owners by the strong hand, and kept it by the same 
‘simple plan,” despite of law, public opinion, and even royal com- 
mand. He was a daring, violent, masterful freebooter, and his 
immediate descendants were as truculent as himself. In fact, gene- 
ration after generation, the Kurts were one and all as madly and 
triumphantly flagitious as mere men—not actual devils—could 
aspire to be. No doubt they were unmitigated scoundrels and a 
public nuisance; but, somehow, their wild deeds do not make bad 
reading. But when, in the latter part of the story, their only living 
descendant becomes a professor in a college for young ladies, esta- 
blished by his mother in the ancient stronghold of the Kurts, when 
on the opening day he mounts the estrade, and emits at portentous 
length the views of Mr. Bjérnstjerne Bjoérnson (a name to conjure 
with, but not to take in vain!); when he becomes, in a word, the 
author’s mouthpiece on such subjects as the emancipation of women, 
et tout ce qui s‘ensuit, from that moment, when narrative gives place 
to frothy disquisition, the interest of the book is gone; its originality 
and wild flavour have evaporated. 

The French books that we have read this last month reach, as 
will be seen, a considerably higher standard of merit than those 
we have just been discussing. In the front rank come two charm- 
ing volumes by Henry Gréville, Perdue and Chénerol.' Perdue is a 
most romantic story of a little girl who, by a train of circumstances 
as strange as they are sad, is suddenly left alone in the world, lost 
in the heart of Paris. There is nothing to establish her identity ; 
she cannot even tell her surname, or give to the compassionate by- 
standers any clue to the discovery of her father, who, on the eve of 
emigrating to America, had gone before to Havre, leaving his wife 
and child to follow by a later train. In the meantime, the 
mother falls dead in one of the public gardens in Paris. The 
man, half frantic at their non-arrival, at the imminent risk of 
missing his passage, takes the night train to Paris. But bis 
search is fruitless. Wife and child are swallowed up as if 
they had never existed. Of the subsequent adventures of the lost 
child we will say nothing; but to any one who enjoys a really 
good story we can confidently recommend Perdue. And Chénerol 
is no whit inferior to it. It is true that it turns upon that stock 
resource of French fiction, Z’ Adultére ; but nearly all the characters 
are worthy, amiable, high-minded, people—all, in fact, with the 
exception of the faulty wife and mother, who, be it observed, is not 
the heroine. It is a striking and unusual story, written in “ Henry 
Gréville’s ” happiest vein. 

1 Perdue. Par Henry Gréville. Chénerol. Par Henry Gréville. Paris: Plon, 
Nourit et Cie. 
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Another notably pleasant volume is Josette.’ It consists of short 
stories ; and though French short stories are the best in the world, 
these, by “ Etincelle,” are conspicuously above the average. 

Paul Rochebert® is a deeply interesting story, and well deserves 
the honour it has received from the Académie. We would on no 
account mar M. Edmond’s delicate work by telling in hurried 
outline the tale he narrates with such minute yet masterly touch ; 
and yet, without giving the leading facts, it is difficult to convey 
intelligibly what we want to say about the book. Put in the most 
general terms, the teaching of the story seems to be that a great 
and exclusive affection strikes its roots into our being deeper than 
our consciousness extends. A man may try to outlive it; he may 
unwisely struggle to shake off the life-long sorrow which the loss of 
its object entails. He may even form fresh ties,in the vain hope of 
enjoying life and love once more. But the old love, if it is the real 
thing, though trodden under foot, is ineradicable. -It is certain to 
Spring again, and to overshadow and blight the alien love; so 
that ‘the last state of that man is worse than the first.” Such, at 
least, is the history of Paul Rochebert, told with wonderful power 
and pathos by M. Charles Edmond. 


A new edition of Mr. P. G. Hamerton’s Marmorne * has been for- 
warded to us by Messrs. Blackwood, together with two other new 
editions of popular novels. The scene of the book is laid among 
those Burgundian Highlands which Mr. Hamerton. describes with 
so much charm and knowledge, and some, at least, of the characters 
are studied from types of the French provincial nobility, with whose 
life he is, for an Englishman, exceptionally familiar. The setting 
and treatment of the story are therefore excellent, as may be expected, 
and the book should be recommended as both interesting and pic- 
turesque. For our own part, we read Mr. Hamerton with most 
pleasure when he refrains from introducing fiction, as he is one of 
those few descriptive writers who are really suggestive and enter- 
taining, thanks to a synthetic mind and faculty of instructive 
comparison. The habit of sectional arrangement, which makes 
it easy for the reader to follow Mr. Hamerton’s deductions in 
‘French and English,” gives a lucid and orderly movement to 
the narrative in Marmorne, and renders it peculiarly pleasant 
reading. 

The other reprints mentioned above are both from Mrs. Oliphant’s 
popular and fluent pen, and in each book the background is Scotch, 
while each contains many fragments of racy dialect and many 

1 Josette. Par Etincelle. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1892. 

* Paul Rochebert. Par Charles Edmond. Ouvrage couronné par 1l’Académie 


Francaise. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1892. 
3 Marmorne. By Mr. P. G. Hamerton. New edition. William Blackwood & Sons. 
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homely well-drawn figures. In Katie Stewart’ we have some of 
the choicest materials of Scotch romance, the miller’s daughter, the 
pressgang, the young Chevalier, and, the year °45, all skilfully 
woven into a romantic tale with the writer’s usual happy faculty of 
picturesque and coloured narrative. The longer story, Valentine and 
his Brother ° appeared originally in Blackwood's Magazine, and is full 
of clever characterisation and description, and of well-invented 
incident. Mrs. Oliphant’s novels are eminently adapted for serial 
publication, as the interest is, in general, equally sustained through- 
out the book, and almost every page contains sume well-sketched 
scene or enlivening piece of dialogue. 

Zohrah, «a Story of the Sahara, is a well-written tale, picturesque, 
full of local colour and light in touch ; and, though slender, its good 
and careful finish, deftness of handling onl sound workmanship, 
show that the writer has gained that command over her pen which 
is the first requisite of successful authorship. Zohrah is a volume 
of stories, and not, properly speaking, so important a production 
as Miss Isabel Don’s first published novel, Only Clérchen; but it 
nevertheless shows increased artistic power, and a more skilful sub- 
ordination of detail and episode. The figure of the Arab woman, 
Zohrah, is drawn with sympathy, and the slight yet sufficient plot 
is worked out with much delicacy. The scenes of the two other 
tales in the book are laid in the East End of London and in 
Southern Italy, and contain many subtle touches of observation. 
Miss Don possesses a sympathetic charm and considerable literary 
tact, and is evidently gaining in force and constructive skill. 

The Saghalien Convict, and other Stories,‘ compose the second 
volume of a set of sombre little vignettes of Russian life, and 
appear under the now well-known flag of the Pseudonym Library. 
They are drawn, apparently, by different hands, but are incisively 
outlined, and sufficiently impressive to maintain the reputation for 
piquancy and freshness of interest which has been earned by most of 
the numbers of the quaint little series. 

A Modern Romance ® is a clever but somewhat naive little volume, 
enclosed in an eccentric paper cover, on which is printed a delicate 
etching, much to the reader’s embarrassment. The author, Mr. 
Laurence Bliss, is apparently an ardent admirer of Mr. George 
Meredith, whose teaching he defines, by the mouth of one of the 
characters, as ‘‘the highest of all, that of remaining human by 


1 Katie Stewart: By Mrs. Oliphant. New edition, William Blackwood & Sons. 
2 The Story of Valentine and his Brother. By Mrs. Oliphant. New edition. 
London: William Blackwood & Sons. 
3 Zohrah, a Story of the Sahara, and other Tales. By Isabel Don. London: Eden 
Remington & Co. 
pide * The Saghalien Convict, and other Stories, Pseudonym Library. London: Fisher 
nwin 
5 A Modern Romance. By Laurence Bliss. London: Methuen & Co. 
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choice,” in contradistinction to what is currently called philosophy, 
which, “if it has power to remove the sting from the ills of the 
world, in doing so largely takes away the possibility of pleasure.” 
There is a certain energy and reality of thought about the book, 
and a power of trenchant expression which is not without promise, 
but its morality is crude, and the interest of the plot is unfortunately 
made to turn on a feeble and carelessly worked out situation. 

Maid Marian and Robin Hood’ is graphically illustrated, and 
appears to be a stirring book for boys. Mr. J. E. Muddock is a 
prolific writer, whose name is well before the public, and his latest 
volume contains some fairly interesting variations on the old legends 
of Sherwood Forest, and is well-suited for a Christmas gift to any 
schoolboy with a proper and healthy appetite for medizeval romance. 

Mr. Aidé’s book * has no great depth, and not much story ; but it 
is a fairly good sketch of character of a certain sort; it has one or 
two incidents which are nearly good, and it will pleasantly beguile 
a few hours, more or less, according to the pace of the reader. We 
do not know enough of American society to judge whether it 
is altogether a good picture of American men (or women) and 
manners. If it be, we are not attracted towards them much more than 
we are to those “‘smart ” people to whom Mr. Aidé presents us as 
the ideal of Englishmen. But then we have scant sympathy with 
the snobbery and idleness which pervade the luckier ranks of society. 
Nearly all the characters in the book are spoiled by having too much 
money, and nothing to do. So they are everlastingly rushing after 
pleasure, and bandying chaff till we weary of them; and we are 
thankful to find our way to the quiet little parlour in Massachusetts 
where the stern old minister and his little Quaker-like wife watch 
anxiously over the failing health of their only remaining son, the 
Professor at Cambridge. Grace Ballinger would be a charming girl 
if she were not somewhat spoiled by her surroundings, and the 
description of them; they instinctively put our back up. Ivor 
Lawrence, whom she marries, barely flashes on the scene, and gives 
us a glimpse of a character which we think we should admire. 
There is some art in the manner in which the love tale of these 
two comes in as a secondary incident in the narrative, and yet is, 
after all, the real story of the novel. 

1 Maid Marian and Robin Hood ; A Romance of Old Sherwood Forest. By J. E. 
Muddock. London: Chatto & Windus. 


2 A Voyage of Discovery. A Novel of American Society. By Hamilton Aidé. 
In two volumes. London: Osgood McIlvaine & Co. 1892. 
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A sIX-VOLUME manual for amateurs of fifteenth-century prints’ is not 
likely to find other readers than the “ fit, though few.” Yet such a 
work, when properly done, is sure to contain an amount of informa- 
tion, both interesting and useful, to the wider class of amateurs of 
Man’s history. To discerning eyes, the engraver’s art presents an 
uninterrupted series of annotations on many human things: on the 
religion of the age, filtered by art from its theological abstractigns, 
and offered in concrete purity to the people’s devotion; on social 
customs and costumes, which the artists take from their own 
surroundings and apply to their subjects of another age; on the 
advance of learning, and even, from the lettered scrolls so lavishly 
distributed in early drawings, on the development of dialects in 
modern languages. Attention to technical interest alone is perhaps 
the reason why Herr Schreiber has limited the issue of his work to 
“300 copies each in the French and German editions.” But it is 
greatly to be desired that the historical importance of such works 
should be recognised sufficiently to secure them a place in every 
consulting library for the use of scholars. If editions could be based 
on such a demand, books like the present, which have cost a dozen 
years of labour to some man whose special fitness and industry are 
not likely soon to be repeated, would not get out of reach of the 
ordinary student immediately after their first publication. But until 
interest in history is more generally extended to the entire move- 
ment of humanity, it is useless to suppose that such technical works 
will appeal to others than specialists. There should, however, be a 
large number of these in the matter of early prints. 

The need of a work like the present has long been recognised. 
The twenty-one volumes of the classical Peintre-Graveur of Adam 
Bartsch, completed in 1821, were in absolute need of a supplementary 
work to meet the demands of present study. The task was not 
easy, and for ten years together the University of Munich offered a 
prize for its accomplishment without any one coming forward to 
claim it. In 1881 Herr Schreiber girded himself to the labour, only 
to find that it would take the lifetime of a man. Accordingly he 
has limited his work to fifteenth-century prints, to the exclusion of 
playing-cards and illustrations of books. By personal visits to the 
public and private collections of Central Europe, and by unwearied 
correspondence, he has succeeded in cataloguing his subject-matter 
as it exists in 125 places, not only in the countries more commonly 
accessible to the students of art, bit in Russia and Sweden and the 


© Manuel de l Amateur de la Gravure sur Bois et sur Métal au XVe Siecle. Par 
W.L. Schreiber. Berlin: Albert Cohn. 
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United States of America. For with riches there comes universally 
the desire of collecting, and the collecting of prints is both obvious 
and distinguished. The success of our author may be estimated 
from the 2000 wood engravings which he describes, in comparison 
with the eighty of the same period found in the six volumes of 
Passavant. 

But it is not in point of completeness alone that the present work 
excels. The thoroughness of treatment is also worth remarking, in 
spite of certain weaknesses in points to which the author's special 
knowledge evidently did not reach. The first volume (which alone 
we have received and on which our judgment is based) appeared in 
the autumn of last year; it forms the First Part of the Catalogue of 
Wood Engravings, and comprises the subjects of the Old and New 
Testaments, of the Apocryphal Scriptures and legends, and, in 
general, of all that relates to God, Christ, and the Virgin. We 
shall have occasion directly to speak of the use and effects of 
this classification for purposes of study in art or history; but a 
simple indication of the subjects shows that the work is not a 
mere technical catalogue. The second volume (which appeared, we 
believe, in the spring of this year) concludes the Catalogue of Wood 
Engravings, with some of the most interesting subjects—saints and 
pious representations ; calendars, and medical, historical, mythological 
and satirical illustrations; alphabets, ornaments, portraits, coats-of- 
arms, and book plates. The third volume, which is announced for 
immediate publication, is devoted to engraving on metal ; the fourth, 
to appear next spring, deals with the intensely interesting block- 
books—the Biblia pauperuwm, and the like; the fifth, to follow in the 
autumn of 1893, will form an historic treatise on engraving in the 
fifteenth century, where the author, no longer by way of an 
annotated catalogue, but leisurely and discursively, will sum up his 
conclusions, not all uncontrovertible, as to the technical distinctions, 
dates, and colouring of prints, their paleography and paper, and 
what he quaintly calls the fifteenth-century “iconolatry.” The sixth 
and last volume, also to appear in 1893, will be made up of repro- 
ductions of characteristic prints to show the progress and various 
types of engraving in the different countries. 

In regard to general thoroughness—a necessary quality in such 
work—it is enough to say summarily that the distinction of type, as 
usual in German books, is perfect in the description and annotation 
of each separate number ; the title, place, relations, dimensions, and 
the other least details of design, colour, and text are so clearly noted 
that each print could easily be identified in the collection where it 
is found; and the particular collection or museum is not only indi- 
cated under each number, but there is a complete alphabetical index 
of all references made to the various collections which, with the 
corresponding subject-index, makes it easy for the student to verify 
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the examples found in the city where he may chance to be. Thus 
ninety prints are indexed from the British Museum, and eighty-five 
from the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris; and so for the rest. All 
this is simply to say that the work is what it professes to be—a 
veritable manual of its subject. 

The author makes one curious apology, significant at once of his 
spirit of enterprise and of the public to which he appeals. “ Some- 
times, on account of the French translation (it was necessary, seeing 
the small number of iconophiles) the meaning has suffered.” For 
ourselves, we have found the whole book quite intelligible, though 
it is certainly in the French of Berlin rather than of Paris. 

After all this, it may seem ungenerous to criticise that part of 
his work ov which the author most plumes himself, the more so as 
it is really better than anything given us in previous books of the 
kind. We speak of all that refers to the classification of subjects 
and their identification by means of characteristic scenes or emblems. 
Herr Schreiber rightfully complains of Renouvier, who mistook 
Eucharistic hosts for silver coins, and confounded St. Dorothy with 
the Virgin, St. Bernard with St. Francis, while he always made 
a St. Stephen, whom everybody. knows to have been stoned, out of 
a St. Sebastian who was pierced with arrows. Such inaccuracy, 
to use no worse word, is evidently fatal to all intelligent study of 
prints provided for the people’s devotion. Of this, it may be said at 
once, our author is incapable; and he even announces that he has 
long been occupied with a Manual of the Iconography of the Middle 
Ages. For the sake of this projected manual, which should be of 
far more general interest and importance than the present one, it 
becomes a duty to draw attention to certain defects in the volume 
before us. 

First of all, the classification of subjects has suffered from an 
attempt to combine modern erudition with medizval art. It is a 
naiveté, pure and simple, to apologise in such a work for “not 
being able to adhere to the theological point of view which, at 
present, considers the first three Gospels as ‘ synoptic,’ and treats 
separately that of St. John;” while the arrangement, actually 
adopted, of relegating to a special subdivision “ all scenes which are 
not confirmed by the Bible (¢g., the so frequent representation of 
the Preparations of the Crucifixion),” can only cause confusion both 
in art and religion. The engravers of the fifteenth century were not 
troubled with these problems of the “ higher criticism.” For them, 
as for the people to whom they appealed, the life of Christ and of the 
Virgin was one traditional whole. The late invention of printing 
made it impossible that the mere Biblical narrative should be strictly 
followed—something, for that matter, which is not done in Roman 
Catholic art of the present day. The whole medieval conception is 
violently broken up by this intrusion of modern ideas. 
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With this primary confusion there seems to be joined another 
and more serious defect of knowledge. No very accurate arche- 
ology is to be demanded in a catalogue of prints; but it is 
absolutely essential to any intelligent iconography. Moreover, 
accuracy in detail is not difficult to one liberal-minded enough to 
seek it where it is most naturally to be found. Whatever may have 
been the deficiencies of Roman Catholic scholarship in the higher 
criticism, there has never been any break in a strong tradition of 
painstaking archeological science; and familiarity on the part of 
its masters with the living continuation of all that concerns the 
iconographer evidently places them in a position of great advantage. 
With the labours of such scholars Herr Schreiber seems unfamiliar, 
though Professor Kraus of Freiburg and a host of others might have 
put him on the way of information which is sadly needed by the 
student of modern art in all its branches. An example or two will 
sufficiently illustrate the force of our criticism. 

The article of the Apostles’ Creed, declaring that Christ after his 
crucifixion and death ‘descended into hell,” was a subject of 
medieval illustration, quite as much as the other mysteries of his 
life and death. Our author cites three Biblical texts on which this 
article of belief was based; the one from 1 Peter iv. 19—‘‘ He went 
and preached unto the spirits in prison ”“—supplied the necessary 
elements for artistic design. After a long search for the prints 
relating to this subject in the various divisions of his index, we find 
that Herr Schreiber has not thought it proper to place them either 
in his second division, ‘‘ Subjects of the New Testament,” or the fifth, 
‘‘Jesas Christ,” but in the third, ‘‘ Subjects of Apocryphal and 
Legendary History”; while he has named each of the eleven 
examples given ‘‘Jesus Christ in Purgatory”! In a note to this 
strange heading, he shows indeed that he has heard of “the 
theological speculations” which make a difference between “ hell 
and limbo”; but he does not explain why he should mix up both 
with the popular conception of purgatory. It may be imagined that 
his understanding of the designs suffers yet more from this confusion 
as to their subject. Under the same subject-division, he still more 
absurdly places two prints portraying a scene familiar to all students 
of architecture, inasmuch as it forms the subject of the groups on 
the ordinary medizval rood-lofts. It is the Virgin and St. John at 
the foot of the crucifix—a scene so far from being “apocryphal” 
that it is distinctly described by St. John xix. 25, 26, 27; while 
the mere symbol of the sword piercing the Virgin’s heart is not 
enough to throw this common subject out of its place, the more so 
as the symbol itself is based on Luke ii. 35. Even when we come 
to the special division of ‘‘ The Virgin,” we find in the important 
series, in which the Mater Dolorosa holds the principal place, a 
number of positive blunders, in the understanding of the designs, in 
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the history of the subject in religion and art, in names and in dates. 
Some of these we hope may be spared the world in the forthcoming 
Manual of Iconography. That the Ascension should be called the 
seventh sorrow of the Virgin may be of little importance in itself, 
but it points to a general lack of understanding of the subject; and 
this becomes serious enough when the Order of Servites, noteworthy 
in art for the work done for them by Brunelleschi and San-Gallo in 
Florence, Peruzzi in Siena, and from their churches of the Tyrol 
and Southern Germany, is confounded with a mere devotional con- 
fraternity like the French ‘‘ Slaves of Mary,” who were noted for 
nothing at all, Then Michael Angelo in St. Peter’s, Rome, should 
have taught even the irreligious art-world that a Pictd is not a Mater 
Dolorosa, as Herr Schreiber seems to imagine. 

Errors in names, which should be well known to special students 
of history of every class, are also found here and there. Raymond 
of Pennafort, the chief of the early canonists, becomes ‘‘ Petrus de 
Pennaforte” ; and “St. Suso” would hardly be recognised for the 
Blessed Henry Suso whose mystical writings, in connection with 
those of Master Eckhart, have been of use to modern philosophers 
in the study of Hegel as well as of Buddhism. There are even 
recent editions of Suso’s works in German, French, and English. 
The real danger of this lack of needful erudition in the historian 
of art may be seen from a single subject, of which Herr Schreiber 
accurately catalogues thirteen examples without, apparently, having 
any sufficient knowledge of its true import and relationship. He 
calls it, not altogether correctly, “the child Jesus in the Sacred 
Heart,” and says ‘“‘ Pope Innocent V1. gave the idea of it by the 
introduction in 1353 of the feast of the lance and nails.” In reality, 
these designs indicate one of the most striking effects on popular 
devotion of the trend given to Christianity by the stigmatised Francis 
of Assisi; and certainly the Franciscan movement, like the Renais- 
sance itself, can be safely neglected by no student of art or literature 
or religion. This particular instance, moreover, is a surprising pre- 
monition of the much more recent popular devotion of the Sacred 
Heart, which finally extirpated in Roman Catholic Europe the 
austere religious abstractions of Pascal and the Jansenists, which has 
received at least the passing attention of a present-day philosopher 
like M, Taine, and which has caused many artistic heart-burnings to 
M. Félix Clément. An exhaustive account of the later phases of 
this subject in art was given only a few years since in the Revue de 
lV Art Chrétien, with examples from painters of the past hundred years, 
ranging from Battoni to Hippolyte Flandrin. 

We would not for a moment disparage the many and accurate 
results accruing to us from the painstaking industry of our author. 
But the professional iconographer has need of something morg than 
a mere technical knowledge of some branch of art like engitaving. 
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He is called on to illustrate by his examples, not only the develop- 
ment of art in history, but the development of man, wherein art and 
letters and religion and popular conceptions are inextricably woven 
together. 

Mr. Hume Nisbet has written this third book on art, as he tells 
us in the Introduction, to come between two former works of his 
which gave respectively the Alpha and Omega “as far as I myself 
know about Art.” We should have thought that Where Art Begins’ 
would be the Alpha, but it seems not; and his book is full of such 
surprises, not unentertaining. In A Word Before we thought that 
perhaps Art would begin in a vegetable diet; though the ordinary 
man nowadays “‘ cannot possibly be a vegetarian, or, in its highest 
sense, a true artist.” In chapter i, however, we seem to find the 
initial movement in photographic discovery, on which there are some 
delightfully egotistical pages, not without incidental instruction. In 
chapter ii. we actually find it stated that the author's subject is 
“The Union of Painting and Photography.” For it seems that 
“the painters of to-day have become realists, and photography is 
realism, or nothing.” So, too, sheep are four-footed animals, and 
goats are four-footed animals, “or nothing.” But perhaps it is too 
much to expect any serious continuity of thought from a practical 
Art-teacher, who has strung along his lessons to his pupils the beads 
of his own chance criticism and humour—and has then unstrung 
them to give them to the world. It is not to be denied that in these 
heterogeneous chapters there is positive information as well as 
amusement. ‘Thus we get an idea of “scumbling, glazing, and 
tone” under the chapter of “The Primaries: Yellow, Red, and 
Blue,” which is prefaced by a two-page ‘“‘ Apology to the Author of 
Modern Painters.” There are also chapters on Art in everyday 
life, picture-lighting, ships ancient and modern, illustrative art, 
‘‘The Sacred and the Comic Sides of Art,” and Nature-worship. 
Fortunately, there is an excellent index to the book, which is also 
printed and bound with a certain display of luxe. Some of the 
pictures are very good; and “an ancient Egyptian corridor,” from a 
sepia sketch by the author, makes one think of possibilities to the 
right understanding of archeology from a proper use of the designer’s 
art. 

M. Vibert’s book,’ though named amiss, is in direct contrast with 
Mr. Nisbet’s and other recent English works, in which an attempt 
at literature and humour runs away with all lucid teaching. The 
work of the French teacher, of which a very fair translation is given, 
is the outcome of oral lessons, and is interspersed with bits of 
egotism and gossip; but these never hinder or destroy the clear 
instruction which is its end and aim. In less than 200 12mo. 


1 Where Art Begins. By Hume Nisbet. London: Chatto & Windus. 1892. 
* The Science of Painting. By J.G. Vibert. London: Percy Young. 1892. 
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pages, the material processes of painting are described—the laws of 
colouring in the mixing, superposition, and juxtaposition of colours, 
as depending on the refraction and reflection of light; colouring 
substances and oiis, resins and varnishes; canvas, panels, and wall- 
painting; water-colours, crayons, distemper; and, not the least 
important, the cleaning and restoring of pictures. 

A great part of the book is readable with profit by one who never 
soiled his fingers with iron lake or fixative. The first chapter, on 
“The Process of Painting at different Periods,” gives a summary of 
what is known of a subject that has drawn much attention of late 
years: the recent exhibition of entire pieces of Greek painting, and 
the attempts at imitating ancient processes in late Salons, have 
excited the curiosity of the picture-gazing public. The next chapter, 
on “ Light and Colours,” helps to an understanding of certain rather 
spasmodic efforts—‘ Impressionist,” Japanese, “‘ spatter-” and ‘‘ dab.” 
work—which have provoked quite as much amazement as amuse- 
ment of late years. Others than practical painters will also be glad 
to know why Henri Regnault’s pictures have already lost the bril- 
liancy of their colour, while fifteenth-century paints still glow 
imperishable. And every owner of a picture will read with interest 
what is said of proper, and improper, cleaning and restoration. 
There are too many “ experts,” like M. Vibert’s sample, who, with one 
piece of wash-leather and a single bucket of water, “clean” a whole 
gallery, rubbing the dust from a Rubens to deposit it on a Teniers. 
In regard to the lamentable adulteration of paints and other materials 
used by present-day artists, M. Vibert takes the bull by the horns, 
and ends up his book with ‘Commercial Guarantees,” in which he 
stands surety for the new productions he has spoken of, and the 
commercial houses where they may be had in a state of purity. 

For the fortieth volume of the Bibliotheque de Enseignement des 
Beaux-Arts, M. Léon Palustre had not to prove his competence, as 
his three great volumes on the Renaissance in France, taken 
Department after Department, clearly show. Perhaps his too great 
learning in the matter makes the present summary of the architecture 
of the Renaissance’ not so readable as it might have been with less 
crowding of details, and more deliberate explanation for the un- 
initiated. Properly, the book comprises only that part of the subjecti 
relating to Italy and France, to which four-fifths of the whole is 
devoted ; the remainder gives only a hasty appreciation of Germany 
and the Netherlands, of England, where the author finds little or 
nothing of the Renaissance proper, and of Spain, where he neglects 
to say that the Renaissance existed in full bloom, but has hitherto 
been inadequately studied. In regard to Italy, the gradual origin 
and growth, and the true limits and meaning of the movement of 


1 L’ Architecture de la Renaissance. Par Léon Palustre. Paris: Ancienne Maisor 
Quantin. 1892. 
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renascence are indicated clearly, and in the main, we think, wisely. 
M. Palustre has consulted—and, what is almost as useful, indicates— 
some of the principal recent works on the period. In France, where 
he is at home, he might have remembered that the history of the 
Renaissance is not as well known to his readers as to himself ; 
moreover, they cannot easily refer to his larger work. As it is, 
precious historical indications and statements are given, but with 
great brevity, while examples, of immense use indeed, are multiplied 
without sufficient description. Happily there is a good index; and 
we should hardly know where to find so much clear and valuable 
information on the subject as is furnished us in this compact 
volume. 





THE DRAMA. 


WE welcome the return of Signor Lago to London, because the 
répertoire he brings us in his opera season always contains some- 
thing not only new, but of special interest. Last year it was 
Cavalleria Rusticana, that unique single-act grand opera. On 
this occasion the novelty hails from Russia, and is written by 
P. Tchaikovsky, a composer who has long been a favourite in his own 
country, but has only risen to European fame after the impress of 
Parisian favour had graduated him a master of music some three 
years or so ago. 

As to whether the opera Lugene Onegin is what may be termed 
in brief “a success” is not for us to determine, for the power 
of the dramatic critic is no longer what it used to be, and no one 
now, whatever be his prestige as a journalist, can aspire to make 
or mar a piece with a few dashes of the pen. On the other 
hand, the public rather delights to flout the opinion of the press- 
man. The reception by the audience of the “first night” was 
favourable, not to say warm, but it was to be partly accounted for 
by the manner in which the opera was staged, for the orchestra, the 
artists, and the chorus were always adequate, though the management 
did not show any startling brilliance or undue extravagance. 

Decidedly Eugene Onegin is not grand opera, yet it is more than 
light opera. The composer seems to follow his own bent, and there 
is no straining after higher things than naturally pertain to his 
genius-creator. He is neither Wagner nor Verdi, and his produc- 
tions could not be classified either as belonging to the German or 
the Italian schools. Nor, indeed, is it particularly Russian. With 
the exception of the music of the peasants in the first act, there is 
nothing specially characteristic of any country about it. There is a 
waltz, a polonaise, a mazurka, which are distinct numbers that may 
become popular in the drawing-room, and a ballad of great beauty 
in act iii., which was well rendered by Mr. Charles Manners, in the 
part of Prince Gramin; for the rest, the music was descriptive of a 
free fantastic style. It was interesting and intelligible, though not 
nearly so characteristic of the composer as much that we have heard 
out of his pianoforte works. The gems of the opera are the second 
scene of the first act and the finale of act iii. In the former,Tatiana, 
at the close of a long monologue, writes a letter to Onegin, declar- 
ing her attachment for him. In the latter, both express their 
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mutual devotion, but Tatiana is then married to Prince Gramin. 
In these two scenes the music flows, if the expression will be 
understood, in a natural volume from the fullness of a fecund 
mind. The strains are Tchaikovsky’s, and do not betray a 
minute and laboured study of any other composition of the 
century, with a concomitant suppression of the author’s originality. 
For instance, we fancy we can detect Gounod’s faust in 
Mascagni’s “ intermezzo.” It is, perhaps, right that we should, for 
Cavalleria Rusticana is a prize work, and it is only as it should be, 
that in such an essay the author should show his conversance with 
the great masters’ chef d'wuvres, and an appreciation of the progress 
of the science. Yet there is a great relief in individuality of form, 
even though, as in the present case, that individuality is not an 
exceptionally marked one, and herein lay the success of Hugene 
Onegin at the Olympic Theatre on October 17, 1892. It is a plain 
story, told, or rather described, in a simple, unaffected manner. 

Nor is the libretto very striking in incident, The argument sold 
at the theatre informs us that “of all Pushkin’s works, which 
comprise poems in various styles, dramas and tales, the most widely 
known and generally admired is Hugene Onegin.” We have never 
perused any of the other poems in various styles, and so cannot 
compare them ; but we think that the excellence of Eugene Onegin 
must lie ia the beauty of the metre and of the language, and that 
this has lost in translation. Pushkin is like another great writer of 
the north, one Henrik Ibsen, whose heroine inquires, in a voice of 
blood-curdling anguish, whether ‘the children are gone to bed.” 
Where does the commonplace end and the romantic begin? Of 
course, Pushkin and Ibsen are of northern origin, and write about 
men and women of northern extraction. Snow and great cold have 
the effect of dulling the senses, and their heroes and heroines are of 
a sleepy turn, naturally good-natured and obese. They sit still, 
ruminate on each other’s imperfections, indulge in ecstasies of sleep, 
and then suddenly rise up, and in accents of tender passion or 
of bitter resentment ask what o'clock it is, or pour out the tea. 
Oh ! the significance of that sudden clutch of the teapot can better 
be felt than expressed. It is, in fact, beyond words to describe 
anything, everything must be felt. All depends upon the spirit in 
which you study the poem, for, as the characters never do anything 
startling, or, if they do, it is in such a precise and phlegmatic 
manner, that the authors have to take refuge in investing the 
common actions of the day with an undue importance, which we 
who do not live in the frigid zone find some difficulty in ascribing 
to them. 

Eugene Onegin has lived the early part of his career outside the 
limits that bow to the sway of the Tzar. This is very Russian. 
Returning to his native land, however, before the attributes of youth 
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have altogether left him, he makes the acquaintance of two sisters, 
Olga and Tatiana, the former of whom is betrothed to a hot-blooded 
young poet, Lensky,:a friend of his. This does not much matter, 
as Onegin prefers the other, Tatiana, a lady of moody temperament, 
who has found in him the ideal of all her dreams. She falls so 
desperately in love with Onegin that she writes a letter to him on 
the subject, which he duly receives. Eugene coolly explains to her 
that the married state was not intended for him, and requests her to 
control her feelings, and here ends the first act. 

The second act gives comedy and melodrama. A foppish 
‘‘ Monsieur ” is dragged in to sing a silly song to a light minuet-like 
tune. The scene is a ball-room. Onegin, to revenge himself on 
Lensky for bringing him to a tedious entertainment, flirts outrageously 
with Olga. A duel follows, in which Lensky is killed, and Onegin 
leaves the country. 

When next the curtain rises, Eugene has returned to Russia, 
having discovered that he is really deeply in love with Tatiana, who has 
in the meantime controlled her feelings, and married the wealthy 
Prince Gramin. There is a wild scene between the lovers, in which 
the composer is at his best. Titania remains faithful to her husband, 
and Onegin prays for death as the curtain falls. What might be 
really dramatic—namely, the despair of Olga when she learns of the 
death of Lensky—is curiously left out, and she is totally forgotten. 
We can only suppose that such episodes could only be ‘‘ felt,” being 
quite too indescribable for words. 

It is not our impression that the opera can ever take a place in a 
very high rank of musical composition, but it is not unlikely that 
it will have a successful run during Signor Lago’s season. It is 
new; it is by a Russian; and it is different to most operas. 
There is in it the romance of every-day life, that romance which 
may fall to each or any of us, whether of slum or suburb or of 
country house standing. The story of life in the abstract has been 
seized upon by Goethe, and to some extent monopolised by him in 
his Faust. No one could write another Faust, for that of Goethe’s 
will suit every age and every clime. If music must portray human 
passions, it will be that same story interwoven in some form or 
other. But take away the duel scene of Hugene Onegin, which is not 
necessary to the plot. Lensky might just as well never have been 
killed, except for the mournful solo he sings presenting his 
approaching end, which is a beauty of the work that would be lost 
if there were to be no death. Then we should have an opera after 
the fashion of a novel of Rhoda Broughton, in which the music 
would be merely descriptive of the romance and philosophy of 
common-place lives lived by humdrum people. 


The Queen of Manoa is a good story in bad hands. Armand 
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Sevarro has dreamt a dream of an ideal woman in his native Brazil. 
He has never come across his ideal in the flesh until he reaches 
England, and then it is in the person of Lady Violet Malvern, who 
is married to a good-natured, unromantic Member of Parliament, 
who is always, so to speak, on the platform in private life. Armand 
also, having abandoned his dream, becomes plighted to Miss Dorothy 
Blair, cousin of Lady Violet Malvern. The interest of the play lies 
in the development of the mutual passion of Lady Violet and Armand 
until scandal ensues, followed by the recovery of Lady Violet and 
the suicide of Armand. Miss Dorothy Blair is supposed to console 
herself with a Lord Chudleigh, who has always been her devoted 
admirer. 

Though there is not much plot in the Queen of Manoa, it will be 
seen that if the authors had chosen to or been able to throw them- 
selves into the work, they had the makings of a very powerful drama, 
but one of character delineation. They were not equal to the task 
they had undertaken, and consequently there is little to be said 
about it. The first two acts depended chiefly on the wit of the 
dialogue, especially the remarks of an old society cynic, Baron Finot, 
the bad recitation of an amateur actress, Mrs. Paddington Clover, and 
various smaller hits against a poet, a painter, and a musician, whose 
works were not appreciated at their proper worth. All this is 
hackneyed enough even if it had been clever, but the dialogue was 
unutterably dull, the authors forgetting that to sneer stupidly at 
such foibles is an unpardonable crime. 

The third and fourth acts, almost entirely between Armand and 
Lady Violet, saved the play from ruin. Mrs. Langtry was superb 
as a queen of society, and her acting was in our opinion in keeping 
with her queenlike appearance. Indeed, the chief point of interest 
in this otherwise sickly drama was that we had a lady of fashion 
presented by one who was such, and the difference between the 
character performed by nature instead of by art was very striking. 
We went to the Haymarket under the impression that the Queen of 
Manoa was a classical drama, unique in its conception and presenting 
much matter for discussion. Once in the theatre, we found a good 
deal to admire in the artiste, but little else worth mentioning. 


4 





LORD TENNYSON. 


By the death of Lord Tennyson we have lost the most representa- 
tive English poet of the Victorian era. Many of his lyrics appeal 
to every English heart, while the Jdylls of the King, and such 
poems as Maud and The Princess, appeal to those chivalrous 
instincts which alone can justify the existence of an aristocracy. 
‘The same poet could write : 


‘Tis only noble to be good,” 
and 
*“ Better not be at all 
Than not be ncble.” 
He who described ‘“‘ the gardener Adam and his wife” smiling at 
“the claims of long descent” spoke proudly of 
“The grand old name of gentleman, 
Defamed by every charlatan, 
And soiled with all igioble use.” 
Lord Tennyson gave expression to all that is best in the England 
of to-day. In Locksley Hall he makes the disappointed lover find 
consolation in a vision, wherein he sees 


“The heavens filled with commerce,” 


and in some not-frequently quoted verses, entitled Wages, he says : 


“ Tf the wages of Virtue be dust, 
Would she have heart to endure for the life of the worm and the 
fly ? 
She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the Just, 
To rest in a golden groove, or to bask in a summer sky : 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die.” 


In the same spirit, the Northern Farmer is satisfied that he has 
done some good work in the world, for, though he reads no sermons 
like the parson, he has “ stubbed Thornaby waste.” 

In a word, poet though he be, Lord Tennyson is pre-eminently 
practical-minded, and so he is characteristically English both in his 
ideals and in his interpretation of life. His literary labours 
extended over more than half a century. During that period he 
touched many chords ; he, wrought in various fields of poetry. He 
essayed the narrative in verse, the lyrical monologue, the elegy, 
the idyll, and, finally, the drama—the medium through which 
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Shakespeare gave to the world the marvellous emanations of his 
incomparable genius. A critic has not inaptly said that ‘there 
are many Tennysons”; but in one respect Tennyson never changed, 
never shifted his point of view. To him it was, as it were, an 
article of faith that England was the greatest country in the world 
—the queen of civilised nations. Take those splendid lines addressed 
to the Queen, in which loyalty and patriotism are so marvellously 
combined : 
“ May you rule us long, 


“ And leave us rulers of your blood 
As noble till the latest day! 
May children of our children say, 
‘She wrought her people lasting good.’ 


““¢ Her court was pure ; her life serene ; 
God gave her peace ; her land reposed ; 
A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen ; 


“¢ And statesmen at her Council met 
Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 

The bounds of freedom wider yet 


“« By shaping some august decree, 
Which kept her throne unshaken still, 
Broad-based upon her people’s will, 
And compassed by the inviolate sea.’” 


In one of his early sonnets he calls the First Napoleon a “ mad- 
man ” for daring to attempt to “ quell the stubborn hearts of oak,” 
and speaks of England as “ that island queen who sways the floods 
und lands, from Ind to Ind.” In the ‘Ode on the Death of the Duke 
of Wellington ” we find the following vigorous words : 


“« A people’s voice ! we are a people yet. 

Though all men else their nobler dreams forget, 
Confused by brainless mobs and lawless Powers ; 

Thank Him who isled us here, and roughly set 
His Britain in blown seas and storming showers, 

We have a voice with which to pay the debt 

Of boundless love and reverence and regret 
To those great men who fought and kept it ours. 


“ And keep it ours, O God, from brute control ; 
O Statesmen, guard us, guard the eye, the soul 
Of Europe, keep our noble England whole, 
And save the one true seed of freedom sown 
Betwixt a people and their ancient throne, 
That sober freedom out of which there springs 
Our loyal passion for our temperate kings; 
‘For, saving that, ye help to save mankind, 
Till public wrong be crumbled into dust, 
And drill the raw world for the march of mind, 
Till crowds at length be sane, and crowns be just.” 
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In the same year as that in which this fine Ode first saw the light 
the poet wrote some fiery lines with reference to England’s foreign 
policy, expressing dislike for French ideas, and contempt for 
Germany. Let us take a few stanzas as a sample : 


“We love not this French God, the child. of Hell, 
Wild War, who breaks the converse of the wise ; 
But, though we love kind Peace so well, 
We dare not even by silence sanction lies. 
It might be safe our censures to withdraw ; 
And yet, my Lords, not well: there is a higher law. 


“ As long as we remain, we must speak free, 
Though all the storm of Europe on us break ; 
No little German State are we, 
But the one voice in Europe: we must speak ; 
That if to-night our greatness were struck dead, 
There might be left some record of the things we said. 


“Tf you be fearful, then we must be bold. 
Our Britain cannot salve a tyrant o’er. 
Better the waste Atlantic rolled 
On her and us and ours for evermore ! 
What! have we fought for Freedom from our prime, 
At last to dodge and palter with a public crime ?” 


The tone of these verses may commend itself to a narrow and 
insular school of English patriots, but it can scarcely please minds 
informed and enlarged by cosmopolitan ideas, 

Lord Tennyson, however, is not cosmopolitan. Were it not for 
his nobility of sentiment, his devotion to truth, his singleness of 
purpose, one should be disposed to rate him with provincialism. 

But no mere insular intellect or imagination could have produced 
In Memoriam. In this monumental poem the Laureate rose above 
prejudice, above bigotry, above paltry national jealousies and vanities. 
Wordsworth could have written nothing purer, nothing loftier, 
nothing more truly philosophic. Some admirers of Lord Tennyson’s 
great predecessor may, perhaps, trace echoes of Jntimations of 
Immortality in In Memoriam. For instance, the following lines 
are essentially Wordsworthian in sentiment, if not in form: 


“The path by which we twain did go, 
Which led by tracts that pleased us well, 
Thro’ four sweet years, arose and fell 
From flower to flower, from snow to snow. 


“ And we with singing cheered the way, 
And crowned with all the season lent, 
From April on to April went, 

And glad at heart from May to May.” 


The change from glad recollection of past delights to solemn reverie 
also recalls the mode of Wordsworth. The difference is that with 
the latter poet the idea becomes more crystallised, and ‘‘ those 
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obstinate questionings of sense and outward things” find almost 
definite expression. It would be impossible to voice the attitude of 
free thought to faith more perfectly than in the well-known lines : 


“ O thou that, after toil and storm, 
Mayst seem to have reached a purer air, 
Whose faith has centre everywhere, 
Nor cares to fix itself to form. 


“ Leave thou thy sister when she prays, 
Her early Heaven, her happy views ; 
Nor thou with shadow’d hint confuse 

A life that leads melodious days. 


“ Her faith thro’ form is pure as thine, 
Her hands are quicker unto good ; 
Oh, sacred be the flesh and blood 

To which she links a form divine ! ” 


It is interesting to compare the passage in Wordsworth’s famous 


Ode commencing, “‘ Heaven lies around us in our infancy” with 
the Tennysonian lines : 


“‘ The baby new to earth and sky, 
What time his tender hand is prest 
Against the circle of the breast, 

Has never thought that ‘ this is I.’ 


“ But, as he grows, he gathers much, 
And learns the use of ‘I’ and ‘ me,’ 
And finds ‘I am not what I see 

And other than the things I touch.’ 


“So rounds he to a separate mind 
From whence clear memory may begin, 
As thro’ the frame that binds him in 
His isolation grows defined. 


“ This use may lie in blood and breath, 
Which else were fruitless of their due, 
Had man to learn himself anew 

Beyond the second birth of Death.” 


In Shelley's magnificent elegy on the death of Keats, he expresses 
the belief that his dead friend’s spirit has become a part of Universal 


Nature. How different is the conception of the soul’s destiny em- 
bodied in Jn Memoriam ! 


“That each, who seems a separate whole, 
Should move his rounds, and fusing all 
The skirts of self again, should fall 

Remerging in the general soul, 


“ Ts faith as vague as all unsweet : 
Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside; 
An‘ 1 shall know him when we meet.” 
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Later on the poet describes himself, with noble humility, as 
“ An infant crying in the night ; 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 

The poem is, altogether, one of the most remarkable examples of 
concentrated emotion in the whole range of English literature. So 
close, so intimate, so tender a communion with the dead is quite 
conceivable, and yet has about it something ghostly, superhuman, 
ultramundane, and, therefore, to minds of a certain cast the result 
is more than painful—it is a little repulsive. Shelley, in Adonais, 
idealised and glorified the dead, and ended by almost entirely blotting 
out his individuality ; but Lord Tennyson follows the fortunes of his 
departed friend in the world beyond the tomb, giving a series of 
mental pictures as solemn as they are realistic. 

Jn Memoriam is the late Laureate’s masterpiece. Its exquisite 
perfection of form is not marred by philosophic banalities like those 
of Pope in the Essay on Man. The closing lines are full of beauty : 
the poet looks forward to 


“The crowning race 


“ Of those that, eye to eye, shall look 
On knowledge; under whose command 
Is earth and earth’s, and in their hand 
Is Nature like an open book ; 


* No longer half-akin to brute, 
For all we thought and loved and did, 
And hoped and suffered, is but seed 
Of what in them is flower and fruit ; 


‘“‘'Whereof the man, that with me trod 
This planet, was a noble type 
Appearing ere the times were ripe, 

That friend of mine that lives with God, 


“That God which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event 

To which the whole creation moves.” 


In most of his other poems Lord Tennyson is either conventional 
or pleasingly impersonal. In Maud he, no doubt, adopted a 
pseudo-Byronic attitude towards modern society; but the hero of 
Maud is, after all, no social rebel. He is a young man doomed to 
pass through a period of feverish unrest, with the result that, in 
the end, he develops into an ordinary well-conducted citizen. 

The same ‘observation applies to Locksley Hall. The hysterical 
ravings of the lover are those of most youths whose affections have 
been crossed; and we may easily divine the fate of this temporary 
iconoclast. He will settle down, marry another woman, and in his 
old age become a good Tory. The poet, with a kind of grim irony, 
has, indeed, furnished us with a key to the somewhat transparent 
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life problems of the poem by publishing at a comparatively recent 
date Locksley Hall Sixty Years After. The grandson of the dis- 
appointed lover in the original poem is addressed in somewhat 
incoherent language by that personage, now white-haired, and on 
the brink of the grave. Like his grandfather, the youth has also 
been the victim of unrequited love; but the old man thinks it mere 
‘‘babble” to compare this ‘‘boy-love” to his burning flame. 
According to this veteran sentimentalist, ““ your modern amourist is 
of easier, earthlier make.” Judith, the grandson’s lady-love, is not 
worthy of comparison with Amy—at least so says the dogmatic 
greybeard. She is merely a ‘“worldling,” one “that hold the 
diamond necklace dearer than the golden spring.” 

Amy is dead now, and her once furious lover is ready to look 
kindly on her memory : 

“ Dead—and sixty years ago, and dead her aged husband now— 
I, this old white-headed dreamer, stooped and kissed her marble brow. 
Gone the fires of youth, the follies, furies, curses. passionate tears, 
Gone like fires and floods and earthquakes of the planet’s dawning years, 
Fires that shook me once, but now to silent ashes fall’n away. 
Cold upon the dead volcano sleeps the gleam of dying day.” 

The last line is exceedingly beautiful, and, despite the irritation 
and pessimism which mar the poem, it is worthy of the late Lau- 
reate’s genius. We learn that Edith, whom Amy’s lover married, 
was “‘ woman to her inmost heart, and woman to her tender feet : ” 
“ Very woman of very woman, nurse of ailing body and mind, 

She that linked again the broken chain that bound me to my kind.” 

The poet ingeniously makes the old man rebuke the agnosticism 
of the present day by pointing out that 
“Indian warriors dream of ampler hunting-grounds beyond the night ! 

Even the black Australian, dying, hopes he shall return a white.” 

This is a rather ludicrous substitute for an argument ; but perhaps 
a poet’s logic must not be criticised too minutely ! 

The exceedingly intemperate outburst of the grandfather—the 
quondam lover of Amy—against all modern progress proves him to 
be a thorough “ crank,” and a perverse laudator temporis acti. The 
Irish peasantry come in for their share of denunciation : 

“Have we not grown at last beyond the passions of the primal clan? 

‘Kill your enemy, for you hate him,’ still ‘ your enemy was a man ;’ 


Have we sunk below them? peasants maim the helpless horse, and drive 
Innocent cattle under thatch, and burn the kindlier brutes alive.” 


Again : 


“ Ay, if dynamite and revolver leave you courage to be wise : 
When was age so cramm’d with menace ? madness ? written, spoken lies ?” 


One would think Lord Tennyson had obtained his facts from the 
authors of Parnellism and Crime ! 
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Here and there, however, we find glorious lines springing from 
the true fountain of poesy. For example: 


“What are men that He should lead us? cried the king of sacred song, 
Insects of an hour that hourly work their brother-insect wrong, 
While the silent Heavens roll, and Suns along their fiery way, 

All their planets whirling round them, flash a million miles a day. 
Many an Aton moulded earth before her highest, man, was born, 
Many an Aton, too, may pass when earth is manless and forlorn, 
Earth so huge, and yet so bounded—pools of salt and plots of land— 
Shallow skin of green and azure—chains of mountain, grains of sand ! 
Only that which made us meant us to be mightier by and by, 

Set the sphere of all the boundless Heavens within the human eye, 
Sent the shadow of Himself, the boundless, through the human soul, * 
Boundless, inward, in the the atom, boundless outward, in the whole.” 


A criticism of all the works of Lord Tennyson would be an 
elaborate task. Few poets have written so well, having regard to 
the form and mechanism of poetry. The Jdylls of the King have 
been inappropriately described as the Arthurian Epic. They are not 
epical in the true sense; they belong to the school of romantic 
poetry. There are passages of singular beauty in some of them— 
notably in “Guinevere” and “The Passing of Arthur”; but the 
treatment of the subject is inadequate. King Arthur is himself a 
shadowy figure, a phantom ; and we sympathise with the Queen who 
forgot her marriage-vow through love of Lancelot. Lord Tennyson 
has appealed to English sympathies by glorifying the conventional 
idea of marriage ; but he has failed to make the frailty or guilt of 
Guinevere appear shocking. Her relationship with Lancelot im- 
presses us as a union of souls which led to the snapping asunder of 
nuptial bonds. 

In his ballads written in dialect form the late Laureate achieved 
distinct success. Who could read ‘‘ The Grandmother” without 
emotion ? and is there not homely tragedy of the most genuine sort 
in “Rizpah”? The poem “To-morrow,” in the Irish dialect, is not 
so good, for Lord Tennyson was imperfectly acquainted with the 
Hibernian brogue. Still there is power in the verses, and the story 
is pathetically told. 

Lord Tennyson was anxious to write a drama that could be acted. 
He gave us Queen Mary, Harold, Becket, The Cup, and The Promise 
of May. There is skill displayed in the composition of Harold, but 
it is heavy reading after all. Queen Mary is a distinct failure. 
Even Byron’s dramas have more vitality than those of Lord Tenny- 
son. The Cup is ineffectually horrible ; but The Promise of May,while 
it can never be a successful play, is a very pleasing dramatic poem. 

In the higher sense, the late Laureate was devoid of the dramatic 
faculty. Herein his genius was less virile than that of Robert 
Browning, who possessed no small share of dramatic power, and whose 
Blot on the ’Scutcheon well deserves to be placed upon the stage. 
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In Lord Tennyson’s verse there is great melodiousness, and won- 
derful beauty of form; but only in one poem, Jn Memoriam, does. 
he exhibit any real originality of thought. Indeed, his inventive 
power is limited. He ‘has written musically, and such lines as- 
‘** Blow, bugle, blow,” and ‘“‘ Break, break, break,” linger in the ear: 
like the blast of a trumpet or the murmur of the sea. Still, he 
lacked that command of rare and unexpected harmonies with which 
Mr. Swinburne is endowed. Lord Tennyson could no more have 
written some of the choruses in Atalanta in Calydon than Mr. 
Swinburne could have written Locksley Hall. 

The characteristics of the dead poet’s genius are picturesqueness, 
a power of portraying the influence of Nature on man’s ever-changing 
moods, a romantic reverence for good women, and a belief in the 
absolute purity and happiness of the married state. He touched on 
some of the ethical and psychological problems of his time; but he- 
solved none of them, and even seemed incapable of suggesting 
any solution of them. ‘To his mind, saturated as it was by the 
spirit of decaying feudalism, the revolutionary ideas of Shelley 
must have appeared immoral, if not devilish. He had no toleration 
for theories of free love or communism. As he grew older, Con- 
servatism acquired a greater hold over him, and his hermit-like 
existence prevented him from appreciating the ceaseless onward 
march of Progress. Still, in him were centred some of the best. 
qualities of the English character. Loyal, loving, true to his highest. 
instincts, believing in the creed of Christian chivalry, and practising 
it to the end, he was a man of whom England had just reason to 
be proud. Nature made him a poet; and culture and a life’s devo- 
tion made him a consummate artist. He resembles Spenser in many 
ways; and his name will be associated with that of Keats, who, like 
the author of the Jdylls of the King, drew much of his inspiration 
from The Faérie Queen. Refined as a woman, Lord Tennyson was: 
ill-fitted to embody in a poetic form the darker and deadlier passions. 
of man. He cannot rank beside Byron or Shelley, and, though he 
resembled Wordsworth in his Nature-symbolism, he lacked the 
comprehensive imagination of his great predecessor. He repre- 
sented his age in its moods of waning faith and sentimental scepti- 
cism. He clung passionately to religious forms even after they had 
ceased to appeal to his reason. As a man, he loved virtue, and his. 
life was pure, wholesome, and upright. It remains to be seen 
whether, as the years go by, he will be regarded as a really great 
poet ; but the words of one who was as different from him as dark- 
ness is from light—the ill-fated Edgar Allan Poe—may fittingly be 
applied to him: he was “‘ the noblest poet that ever lived.” 





THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


THE Presidential contest in the United States has resulted, as was 
anticipated, in the election of Grover Cleveland. Judging from the 
sweeping victories won by the Democrats two years ago, no other 
result seemed indeed possible. ‘The issue was practically the same 
—the endorsement or rejection of the policy of high protection as 
illustrated by the Bill now on the Statute-book, which popularly 
bears the name of Governor McKinley, of Ohio. Two years ago 
the rebuke given by the people to the authors of that measure, and 
to the party which supported it, was emphatic, and as the rebuke 
was the result of thoughtful conviction, instead of being, as some of 
the Republican leaders asserted, merely the outcome of a whim, it 
is not to be wondered at that it should be repeated in the election 
which has so recently closed with still greater emphasis. 

While this was foreseen by every thoughtful student of American 
politics, no one was prepared to believe that the cause of Democracy 
would triumph this year to a greater degree than in the elections 
of 1890. But such has proved to be the case. Not only has a 
Democratic President been elected by an overwhelming vote, but. 
the indications are that he will have a Democratic Senate to endorse 
his appointments and to assist in passing into law the measures 
framed and adopted by the Democratic House of Representatives. 
This is a wonderful change to be brought about, apparently in a 
single day, by the votes of the people. If we go below the surface 
a little the change presents several extraordinary features. According 
to the unofficial returns, which, however, are substantially correct, 
Cleveland will have 290 votes in the Electoral College, while 
Harrison will receive only 128; in the previous Presidential elec- 
tion the votes were, 223 for Harrison and 168 for Cleveland, 
although the latter had a majority by the total popular vote (the actual 
number of votes cast), as he received 5,538,233 against 5,440,216 
for the successful Republican candidate. This year Colorado, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Illinois, New York, Delaware, Indiana, Ohio, 
California, and Wisconsin, which were all Republican four years 
ago, have cast away from that party, and their return, with one or 
two exceptions, is very doubtful. There, in at least two of the 
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States, the Electoral College vote has been split, and this is thought 
by many to be the thin end of the wedge which will break up the 
antiquated formality of the Electoral College, and leave the Presi- 
dency to be decided, as it should be, by the voice of the majority of 
the people, as expressed by their votes at the polls. 

The more the returns are studied the more significant of the 
enduring nature of the change do they become. If any State should 
have responded heartily to the appeals for support issued by Mr. 
Harrison and his election managers, it was Illinois, for it was because 
of its supposed unwavering loyalty to the Republican party that 
Chicago, its chief city, was selected as the scene of the Columbian 
Exposition, instead of New York, which was known to be immovable 
in its adhesion to the Democracy. Yet, in the agricultural districts 
of Illinois the old-time Republican majorities have been reduced or 
wiped out, a Democrat is chosen for Governor, the next Legislature 
will be Democratic, and every State officer and eighteen out of 
twenty-two Representatives in Congress will be on the same side. 
It was expected that Chicago would do wonders for the Republicans, 
but the World’s Fair, so far, has not added much to the wealth of 
the city, except in real estate circles, while thousands of working 
men have been attracted to it in hope of obtaining employment, 
and have been disappointed. The farmers throughout the State— 
the great majority of them, rather—were outspoken in their denun- 
ciation of the McKinley Bil], as were those of McKinley’s own 
State of Ohio, and of Indiana, where Mr. Harrison hails from. 

A similar condition of things is shown by an examination of the 
returns from the State of New York, where Mr. Cleveland received 
117,040 votes, against 63,349 given to Mr. Harrison. The State, 
outside of the cities of New York and Brooklyn, has always been 
regarded as solidly Republican. So it apparently continues. But 
out of the fifty-nine counties into which the state is divided, four 
hitherto Republican swing right into the Democratic column: while 
in thirty-three others the usual Republican majorities have been so 
very greatly reduced that it seems tolerably safe to say that had 
Mr. Harrison and his friends been continued in power for another 
term of four years, every section of New York State would have been 
as solidly Democratic as is Georgia. In New York as in Illinois 
this has been brought about by the agriculturalists, who have by hard 
experience come to understand that the McKinley idea of protection 
is that the manufacturing interests should be fostered at the expense 
of all the rest. 

The election story presents an interesting theme for study in the 
increase of what may be called the independent vote, that is, votes 
which were not cast in accordance with the desires of the leaders of 
the two great parties. At one time it was asserted that the People’s 
Party supporters would win enough electoral votes to throw the elec- 
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tion of the President and Vice-President respectively into the House 
of Representatives and the United States Senate. This, however, 
was regarded as ridiculous, and so the result has proved; but the 
fact that the candidate of that party, General Weaver, has actually 
carried several States and won between twenty and thirty Electoral 
College votes shows that it has considerable power ; while a consider- 
ation of its purposes and constituents almost forces the opinion that 
its power will increase unless many of its demands are conceded either 
directly or indirectly. The Socialist candidate received the usual 
average of votes generally recorded by that party, and, although the 
Prohibitionists fell behind somewhat, their united numbers were more 
than respectable. The votes cast for all these parties may be regarded 
as having been deposited by thinking men—men who form their 
opinions independently of the usual caucuses and party exigencies. 
This strong independent vote means a great deal, especially when, 
as is believed, it will continue steadily to gather strength. Such 
voters are invariably determined in their advocacy of what they deem 
to be the right, and a numerical majority of them is not needed, 
as a general rule, to shape and alter the notions of a great 
party. ; 

This, however, opens up a question which is too comprehensive for 
consideration here, where the purpose is to discuss the actual results 
of the recent election and the causes which directly led to them. 

The campaign was devoid of sensationalism. The personal 
characters of the candidates for the Presidency were not dissected, 
and even the Vice-Presidential candidates—-both new men, so far as 
elective office-seeking was concerned—were allowed to come and go 
without arousing much comment, although the spectacle of Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid posing as an honest, horny-handed farmer, as a friend 
of organised labour, and as a staunch believer in the blessings of trades 
unionism, gave a touch of humour to the struggle. As a whole, the 
campaign was quiet. The Republicans said that was owing to apathy, 
which in turn was caused by the perfect contentment of the people 
with things as they were. The Democrats insisted that the quiet- 
ness was due to the fact that the campaign was one of education, 
and that people were thinking instead of shouting and ‘parading. 
The end proved that the Democrats were right. 

The most curious feature of the contest was the manner in which 
attempts were made to get the thoughts of the people away from the 
real issue before them. The Republican Party never wavered in 
their devotion to Protection and the McKinley Bill, but they talked 
on all sorts of topics, from their record and respectability and their 
emancipation of the slaves to the exclusion of the Chinese and the 
strength of the new navy. One wing of the Democratic Party tried 
to force the fighting simply on the Force Bill, but that issue did not 
influence the North or the West very much, although it doubtless 
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helped to secure to Mr. Cleveland majorities in all the Southern States. 
The Republicans ignored this issue as much as possible, and as an 
offset raised a cry that the Democracy proposed a return to the old 
State-banking system, with all its uncertainties and failures, its 
unsecured deposits and unnegotiable notes. ‘Ten or twelve years 
ago this would have proved a very formidable weapon against the 
Democratic Party, but in the present instance it only created a brief 
sensation and then passed away, for people remembered that in his 
former administration Mr. Cleveland and his Secretaries of the 
Treasury— Daniel Manning and Charles S. Fairchild—demonstrated 
that the finances of the country were as safe in the hands of the 
Democratic Party as in those of their opponents. 

But the greatest change of the campaign was in the Democratic 
camp. In the platform adopted at Chicago, Free Trade was 
made a direct issue. As the campaign proceeded the speeches and 
letters of the leaders ignored this, and presented tariff reform simply 
for the consideration of the voters. The advocates of Free Trade, 
although eager for a fight on the broad issue, acquiesced in this 
change of base on the principle that half a loaf is better than no 
loaf at all, and that tariff reform as inculcated by the Democratic 
leaders was in itself a big stride towards Free Trade. The issues, 
then, finally settled into Protection and McKinleyism on the one 
side, and a judicious, yet thorough, reform of the tariff on the other, 
and the outcome is the return of the Democrats to power with a 
greater prestige and a stronger majority than any American political 
party ever before enjoyed. If they are honest in their declarations 
(and on that point there is no reason for doubt) four years of tariff 
reforming and tinkering will inevitably cause the main issue in the 
next Presidential campaign to be the practical abolition of the tariff 
altogether. Sooner or later the United States will declare for 
absolute Free Trade. Than that, there is nothing more certain. 

The return to the White House of a Democratic President, sup- 
ported, as he will undoubtedly be, by a Democratic Senate and House 
of Representatives, is full of meaning and importance at this time, 
and if the party and its leaders take warning from the mistakes of 
their opponents during the four years now drawing to a close, they are 
tolerably sure of a long lease of power. The result of the election 
means an end to the plundering of the Treasury and of the prostitu- 
tion of party, and the debasement of public office to factional and 
private purposes, for, in the face of such a sweeping rebuke, even the 
most thick-skinned bosses and patriots for pay and appropriations 
will understand that such things as honesty and character are essential 
to success even in American politics. It means that, when the pro- 
ducing and wage-earning classes are arrayed against the non-pro- 
ducers, the latter must go to the wall. It means that the immigra- 
tion question will be so treated by legislation, that the country will 
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welcome to citizenship all who are able and willing to work and \ 
whose presence and influence will benefit the community, while all 
undesirable elements will be rigorously excluded. It means a lessen- 
ing of the consolidation of the federal power, in the increase of which, 
by interference at local elections and in other ways, lay the greatest 
danger to the integrity, and even the existence, of the republic. It 
means that the banking system of the country will be so adjusted 
that under it agriculture will prosper just as much as have the capi- 
talistic and the manufacturing interests. Above all, however, it 
means that there be an end to the conditions which have culminated 
in the Homestead riots, in the conflicts at the mines, in the humilia- 
tion and discontent of labour, in the extraordinary failures in 
commercial centres, in the growth of monopolies and trusts, and in 
the deplorable depression of the agricultural interests, all of which have 
been clearly traceable to the policy of protection. Bit by bit the 
duty will be removed from raw materials; while, if Mr. Cleveland 
and his associates redeem their pledges (of which no one entertains 
a doubt) to so reduce the tariff that the revenue derived from it will 
be no greater than is adequate to meet the necessary expenses of the 
Government, it will soon be in order to consider whether these ex- 
penses cannot be met in some other and less burdensome way than 
by taxing the industries and necessities of the people. 


PETER Ross. 





THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 


WHEN we are told that as many as 70 and even 80 per cent. of the 
books taken out of the Public Free Libraries of this country contain 
nothing but novels, and that these novels are the sole literary food 
of thousands and millions of English-speaking people, it becomes a 
matter of great interest and importance to trace the development of 
this form of literature. The terribly rapid increase in the popula- 
tion of those shelves in our circulating libraries which are devoted 
to fiction is indeed one of the most striking literary facts of our 
time, and we wonder how our remoter ancestors contrived to pass 
their lives—which we assume to have been more leisurely than ours 
—without that wealth and variety of entertainment that is farnished 
by the modern novel. For we are rather inclined to think of the 
novel as a modern invention. Whereas the fact is that there are 
very few periods of civilisation in which novels have not been written. 
The age of Pericles at Athens, and the golden age of Roman lite- 
rature were indeed free from this kind of fiction, and the origin of 
the modern novel has to be found in the decay of classical literature. 
But ever since the days of Heliodorus and Longus, of Apuleius and 
Petronius, the patriarchs of the tribe of novelists, the appetite for 
imaginative reproductions of life has grown by what it fed on, 
until it has acquired its present tyranny. 

Before the discovery of printing, however, and the scarcely less 
important invention of linen paper, the prose novel was of course 
unable to compete upon equal terms with those works of fiction 
which offered the aids to memory of rhyme and metre; and it is 
accordingly to the metrical romance and the ballad that we must 
chiefly look for the origins of the English novel. 

Before the invasion of William the Conqueror the tales which 
delighted our English forefathers, apart from ecclesiastical legends, 
consisted mainly of the incidents of their national history, told in 
rude but vigorous verse, full of the rough temper and gloomy super- 
stitions of the north. It is to the Norman minstrels, who after the 
Conquest followed their barons to the English Court, that we owe 
the introduction to our literature of a spirit of chivalry, not by any 
means more heroic than the old English spirit, but brighter, gayer, 
and more humane. They brought to our shores in their rhyming 
chronicles the romances of King Arthur and his Knights of the Round 
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Table, Sir Percival and Lancelot of the Lake, Merlin and Tristan, 
and the Holy Grail. They brought, too, the tales of Charlemagne 
and his Paladins, Roland and Oliver, Huon de Bordeaux, and a 
hundred more. 

First, in order both of time and popularity, were the Arthurian 
legends, many of which were written down about the middle of the 
twelfth century in the Latin History of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

That a man engaged in the solemn task of writing history should 
have produced a work of imagination—and that a Welshman— 
gave great offence to the Anglo-Norman chroniclers of the day, who 
all agreed with our modern historian of the Conquest in their dislike 
of King Arthur. “It is not easy,” writes Professor Freeman, “ to 
understand the charm of stories which prove nothing.” The pro- 
fessional historians of the twelfth century were of the same mind. 
In the beautiful old Breton legends which Geoffrey collected they 
could only discern a pack of ‘‘ saucy and shameless lies.” In truth 
“‘ the book was like the ugly duck in the farmyard, when not a fowl 
could recognise the future swan.” For the result of Geoffrey’s 
deviation from the dry road of the chroniclers showed that the pro- 
fessional instinct of the true historians was not unreasonably 
alarmed, since that result was nothing less than the birth of modern 
fiction, in which history has found its most formidable rival. And 
the rivalry dates from the very publication of this book, for every- 
body, except the interested chroniclers, was immensely delighted 
with this new kind of history. Within a few years many of 
Geoffrey’s legends were translated back into French verse by Wace, 
a Norman clerk, and again turned into English verse by Layamon, 
about the year 1205. During the reigns of the Henries and 
Edwards the popularity of these stories of King Arthur and his 
knights continued to predominate, until they were at length com- 
piled and published in the garb of English prose by Thomas Malory 
in the reign of Edward IV. 

This Morte d’Arthur of Thomas Malory, which was printed by 
Caxton at Westminster just 407 years ago, may be regarded as 
the first of English novels, and it is almost painful to think 
how many of its successors this first novel has survived! Only the 
other day fourteen out of its twenty-one parts were reprinted in the 
series of Camelot Classics, and are, I have no doubt, as popular as 
ever. For indeed its author is right in calling this first great 
English novel “ a noble and joyous book.” 

About the same time as that of the publication of Malory’s 
romance Caxton printed his Zale of Troy, the first English prose 
version of the great classical story which has been sung by the 
Norman minstrels. Arthur of Brittany and Huon de Bordeaux, one 
of the Charlemagne cycle of romances, were done into English by 
Lord Berners in the reign of Henry VIII., and these books, together 
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with the Morte d’ Arthur and the Tale of Troy were for very many 
years the most fashionable of English novels. 

But side by side with these fashionable tales of chivalry had 
grown up a more homely form of prose fiction, more racy of the 
soil, taking its rise from tne ballad literature and folk tales of 
unknown antiquity. The character of these early popular tales may 
be gathered from the recent collection of Mr. Henry Morley in the 
Carisbrooke Library. Among the most celebrated was the story of 
Reynard the Fox, which was printed by Caxton in 1481, a book 
which stands to the Morte d’Arthur or Huon de Bordeaux in the 
relation of Zom Jones to Sir Charles Grandison, Instead of the 
exalted sentiments of a chivalrous aristocracy, we find in this great 
beast epic the first gleams of that broad humour and sound good 
sense which are generated by the common struggle for existence, 
and which have become so salient a feature of English fiction. 

Other stories of this popular kind are due to the industry of 
ecclesiastics, and to the ingenuity which could find in the most 
unseemly stories the peg upon which a preacher might hang some 
pious moral. 

By far the most popular of these aids to the pulpit were the 
well-known Gesta Romanorum, that treasure-house of medizval 
tales, in which Shakespeare found the story of the Three Caskets for 
his Merchant of Venice. But perhaps the most striking and charac- 
teristic specimen of this class of ecclesiastical legends is the history 
of Robert the Devil, who is made to sow his wild oats with an ex- 
ceedingly prodigal hand in order that he may be made to reap a 
correspondingly rich crop of grace and sanctity. When he went to 
school he naturally found his schoolmaster a nuisance, so he 
killed him and ran away; then rode about the country robbing, 
stealing, murdering, and burning churches. His favourite sport 
was shooting hermits, and when he had killed seven in one day he 
considered he had made a good bag. When his companions chaffed 
him, he belaboured them about the head with his stick until they all 
fell down dead, when he said to them, “ Sirs, I have rewarded you 
after your desert.” But he grew tired of bloodshed and took to 
religion, and after twelve years’ penance lived to become a pillar of 
the faith—a whitewashed pillar. 

With less distortion from the monks the story of Robin Hood 
grew out of its primitive ballad form into a prose novel. The tales 
of Friar Bacon and Friar Rush or Robin Goodfellow also grew up, 
like wild flowers, out of the general heart of Englishmen, and also 
such popular stories as Tomas of Reading : or, The Six Worthie Yeomen 
of the West, George-a-Green the Pinder of Wakefield, and Tom-a- 
Lincoln, all of which remained in vogue in the form of chap-books, 
until the end of the last century. These tales may all be read in 
Thoms’ Early English Romances, published in 1828, and to them 
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should be added the foreign importations of the diabolical Dr. Faustus, 
and the History of Hamblet, Prince of Denmark, to which two novels 
we owe the two greatest dramas of the modern world. These 
ecclesiastical and popular legends, and the long tales of chivalry, 
supplied as much novel reading as our ancestors cared for until the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

When Queen Elizabeth came to the throne of England, the age 
of chivalry bal passed away, and the order of society was settled 
upon a more commercial basis. The spirit of knight-errantry passed 
into new channels, and the nation which saw the defeat of the 
Armada, and heard the golden tales of Drake and Raleigh, was not 
likely to take much interest in the record of purely imaginary and 
unproductive adventures. The romance of chivalry would, there- 
fore, in all probability, have died a natural death, if it had not been 
artificially rejuvenated from a foreign source. It was towards the 
close of the sixteenth century that the romances of the Spanish 
peninsula, which received in Don Quixote so imperishable a monu- 
ment, first reached this country; and, although they did not posi- 
tively affect the future of English fiction, they had the negative 
result of helping to delay the appearance of the modern novel. 
Palmerin of England and Armadis of Gaul, perhaps the most cele- 
brated of the Spanish romances, were translated into English in 
1580 and 1592, and a few English imitations also appeared, the 
most popular of which was Emanuel Ford’s romance of Parismus. 
This story ran through fifteen editions, though most novels of its 
kind appeared to have enjoyed only a certain vogue among the 
Elizabethan wits. 

There was another kind of romance, however, which took a firmer 
hold upon the taste of the Elizabethan and following ages. This 
was the Pastoral Romance. 

The Pastoral Romance appears to have been a native growth of 
the Portuguese who, from the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries, 
composed a number of long and languid fictions founded upon the 
supposed happiness of the lives of shepherds and shepherdesses, and 
their gentle and amorous disposition. 

However, the two chief points of distinction in these Pastoral 
Romances, which bear upon the future history of the novel, are 
these. ,; First, their main theme is love, which takes the place as- 
signed in, other romances to the noble acts of chivalry ; and secondly, 
they often introduce contemporary characters and events under a 
slight disguise. These are the two points which became accentuated 
in the development of the Pastoral Romance, and had a powerful effect 
upon the English/fiction of the next century. 

Besides. the new.influence of these tinsel heroics from Spain and 
Portugal, the shades ‘‘ of that which once was great,” a more vigorous 
impulse was given to English fiction during the reign of Elizabeth 
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by the Italian novella, the artistic tale of every-day life and manners, 
which began to influence our literature in the sixteenth century, and 
which soon became a formidable rival to the old feudal romance, 
and monlded into artistic form the rude growth of popular legend. 

This golden age of English letters was, indeed, the seed-time of 
the modern novel, the harvest of which was not reaped in full until 
two centuries later. Only two novels of any great importance were 
written in Elizabeth’s reign. 

The first great native work of prose fiction since the Morte 
d' Arthur, wit the exception of Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, which is 
too philosophical in its aims to be included in the general stream, 
and which, moreover, was written in Latin, and afterwards rendered 
into English ‘‘ by another hand,” is the Huphues of John Lyly, by 
whom the “high born words” of the romancers are placed upon 

_ stilts considerably higher, and for the first time wedded to something 
like the matter of the Italian novel. The plot consists in a succession 
of intrigues embedded in long disquisitions about the nature of love, 
education, religion, the manners of the age, and the beauty of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Shortly afterwards appeared the first English work in the form of 
Pastoral Romance, a book which still retains a perfume in the 
mention, but whose vast popularity had a most disastrous effect upon 
the development of the novel—the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney. 

Under the combined influences of the Arcadia and Kuphues, a 
host of lesser novels soon sprang into existence, the best known of 
which are the Rosalind of Thomas Lodge—a book which now shines 
with borrowed glory as parent to the sweetest of English comedies— 
Greene’s Dorastus and Fawnia, the original of Shakespeare’s Winter’s 
Tale—and the beautiful story of Philomela or Lady Fitzwater's 
Nightingale. 

In such stories as these the novel of manners, the novel of 
Bandello and Boccaccio, put forth its earliest buds in English air. 
But in fiction, as in the drama, the taste for representations of real 
life is generally acquired slowly and developed late. The plain 
transcript of experience is indeed dull enough compared with the 
gorgeous creations of the imagination, until the blank page is made 
radiant with a new interest by that which Pope thought was the 
proper study of mankind—the study of man. It was not until the 
novel of manners became the novel of character, nearly two centuries 
later, that modern fiction reached its maturity. At the beginning 
of the seventeenth century the times were far from ripe for that 
development. 

The romance of chivalry was not yet dead. With the decay of 
the medieval spirit and the growth of softer manners it passed by a 
natural transition into a union with the Arcadian stories of courtly 
shepherds and shepherdesses, a taste for which had been fostered 
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by Sir Philip Sidney’s pastoral. This new species of romance—the 
heroic novel, as it has been called, combining the features of 
gallantry and sentiment—was born in France in the early years of 
the seventeenth century. 

In the year 1610 appeared D’Urfé’s Astrea, the last pastoral of 
the old school, containing 5500 pages of sentimental insipidity, 
the popularity of which was probably due chiefly to its veiled 
allusions to passing events and living characters. In the inter- 
minable French romances which followed from the pens of Gomber- 
ville, Calprenéde, and Scuderi, the main features of the pastoral 
novel are preserved, an elaborate love intrigue is the corner-stone 
of the plot, and living characters are introduced, while the familiar 
machinery of the chivalrous tales, dragons and giants, enchanted 
castles, and imprisoned princesses, remained until about the middle 
of the seventeenth century when the last remnants of the old style of 
knight errantry disappeared, and the new type of heroic novel 
became firmly established. 

The most famous of these romances—the Cassandra and Cleopatra 
of Calprenéde, and the Grand Cyrus and Clelia of Mademoiselle de 
Scuderi—were translated into English, and supplied the chief novel- 
reading of our ancestors during the reigns of the Stuarts, and far 
into the eighteenth century. 

The supply may seem scanty, but it must be remembered, first, 
that, two hundred years ago, and especially during the stormy 
reigns of the Stuarts, a very little reading went a very long way, 
and, secondly, that the orthodox limit of these novels was placed 
not at three volumes, but at ten. Some of Calprenéde’s run to as 
many as twelve. All of Mademoiselle de Scuderi’s were published 
in ten volumes, each as plump as its author. The greatest novel- 
in the world, in one sense, is Calprenéde’s Cleopatra, which was 
originally published in twenty-four volumes. It must be remembered 
also that in those days there were no circulating libraries, and no 
book clubs, and, if you wanted to read a novel, you had to buy it, 
unless you could get a friend to buy it, and then borrow it. 

To read the Grand Cyrus was a feat which every one had to accom- 
plish who desired to be thought well-informed ; and the curious thing 
is that people really seem to have enjoyed it. But, perhaps, the 
truth is: 

‘They couldn’t afford 
To admit they were bored 
When they’d payed x 
for ten volumes. 

However, that charming young lady, Dorothy Osborne, made her 
way through the whole of the great work in its original French, sit- 
ting by one of the great Gothic windows in sleepy Chicksands, and 
in her letters to Sir William Temple she tells bim how “ hugely ” it 
has pleased her. As soon as she had finished a volume—or “ tome,” 
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as she called it—she posted it off to her lover, and when he had 
finished reading it, he would send it on to a certain Mr. Hollings- 
worth for Dorothy’s cousin, Lady Bridget, and she probably lent it 
to some one else. By this method of circulation a few copies would 
go a long way. 

When the Spectator visited the library of Leonora, in order to: 
deliver to her a letter from Roger de Coverley, he found Astrea, the 
Grand Cyrus, “with a pin stuck in one of the middle leaves”—a. 
very necessary precaution—Clelia “which opened of itself in the 
place that describes two lovers in a bower, The New Allantis, with a 
key to it, and all the classic authors—in wood.” 

One of the most pleasant ways of gaining a secondhand acquaint- 
ance with this now unreadable species of romance is to read the 
Female Quixote of Mrs. Lennox, published in 1752, which is a satire 
upon them in the manner of Cervantes. 

The Female Quixote, whose name is Arabella, has been brought up 
in seclusion, and her brain has almost been turned by studying the 
lumbering romances in her father’s library. She lives, like Don 
Quixote, in a fantastical world of her own making. She thinks, for 
instance, that the gardener’s boy is a prince in disguise, until he is 
taken up for stealing carp. She is always talking about the heroines. 
of her favourite books, and trying to imitate them. She has plenty 
of lovers, all of whom are in despair at her airs and graces, for she 
keeps them at arm’s length; and, when one of them falls ill with a. 
bad fever, she rejoices to think that he is languishing for her sake. 
Finally, she is walking with some ladies at Twickenham, when she 
sees three or four horsemen riding along the road, and, immediately 
concluding that they are coming to seize and carry her off like the 
bad knights in her romances, she makes a heroic little speech, and 
incontinently plunges into the Thames, intending to swim across it, 
as Clelia swam across the Tiber, but, as she had never learnt to 

swim, she only went to the bottom. After being rescued from this 
cold bath, she was submitted to a grave divine, who preached her a 
little sermon upon the folly of her favourite romances, pointing out: 
to her how, by their perversion of history, and still more by’their 
want of truth to human life and nature, and especially the want of 
proportion which centred the whole interest of existence in love and 
courtship, they incapacitated their readers for actual life. After that 
her spirit was crushed ; so she married the man who loved her best, 
and ended the story. 

The original English novels that were published during this period 
—the seventeenth and first half of the eighteenth centuries—are 
‘very few and far between. There were a few romances of the 
French school, the most celebrated of which is the Parthenissa of 
Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, the first part of which was published 

in the year 1665 in six volumes; the second part he never reached. 
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It is more important to notice that it was in the seventeenth century 
that English ladies first took to writing novels, the first who did so 
Yeing Mrs. Aphra Behn, who wrote in the reign of Charles II. 
The first effect of this innovation was to render the novel more 
domestic, and, it must be added, more addicted to scandal. Mrs. 
Manley, who wrote towards the end of the century, seized at once 
apon that point of the ‘pastoral romance upon which the French 
writers had to a less extent depended, the introduction into her 
movels of living characters and scandal about persons of fashion. 
Her New Allantis: or, Secret Manners and Memoirs of Persons of 
Quality—to which you remember Leonora had a key—was so popular 
that Pope uses the line 


‘* As long as Atalantis shall be read” 


as a synonym for eternity, though it is only charitable to credit him 
with a certain satirical intent. The third lady novelist of this 
century is Mrs. Heywood, who wrote the history of Miss Betsy 
Thoughtless, which has been called the first really domestic novel 
in the language. It describes the adventures of an inexperienced 
girl in London society under the chaperonage of a woman of the 
world, and probably suggested the plot of Miss Burney’s Lvelina. 

It is some relief to turn from these fashionable novels of the 
seventeenth century, which are almost without exception either dull 
or indecent, and generally both, to that other kind of fiction written 
for the benefit of the large and growing class of readers who were 
not people of fashion. The first popular story which need be 
mentioned as successor to the early English tales and the Eliza- 
‘bethan chap-books, is Zhe Life and Death of Mr. Badman, by John 
Bunyan, published in the year 1680. It is a portrait of rough 
country life in England in the days of Charles I]., and is a 
Jegitimate descendant of the old sermon-tales—a modern version 
of Robert the Devil without the whitewash. It is more of a pic- 
ture of the world, more of a novel, than the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
or than the great contemporary allegories of Dean Swift, and is the 
forerunner of the modern realistic novel of common life. It was 
followed by the true and vivid, but generally somewhat unsavoury, 
tales of Defoe, who shares with Bunyan the honour of being one 
of the first English novelists who painted artistically the ordinary 
life of the English people. 

The novels of Defoe do not, however, belong to the same class as 
those of Bunyan. They discard all connection with the pulpit, and 
are without a purpose, unless we are to accept Robinson Crusoe 
which, by an afterthought inspired by commercial instincts, its writer 
<alled an allegory, just as Mr. Rider Haggard described She after 
its publication, with the result of stimulating public interest. 

As Bunyan is the father of the modern novel with a purpose, so 
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is Defoe parent to that brood of stories, like the sand upon the sea- 
shore for multitude, whose only purpose is to please by a reproduc- 
tion of every-day life. In this sense Defoe is properly called “ the 
father of the modern English novel,” but the title is more native to 
Bunyan, who first essayed to analyse character, and to depict the 
workings of heart and conscience. 

Hitherto this analysis of human conduct and motive had been 
all but confined to the stage, and it was not until the great days 
of the English drama were drawing to a close that the essays of 
Steele and Addison invaded this province, and prepared the way for 
the novel of character. The Spectator and the Tatler were but a 
temporary stop-gap; for the great dramatists who had opened to 
English people the gates of joy and sorrow, and disclosed the riches 
of human nature, had done so by means of stories, and for stories 
which should take the place of stage plays the English people were 
thirsting in the first half of the eighteenth century. 

At length the time was ripe, and the man ready ; the time, 1740, 
the man, Samuel Richardson, who in that year published the first. 
part of Pamela. Pamela is not in itself a great novel—rather 
it has been well described by Mr. Leslie Stephen as a gigantic 
tract, but it was the beginning and the cause of great novels. 
Within the next twenty-five years there followed more than a dozen 
stories of the highest excellence. It was the coming of age of 
the modern novel with its reproduction of actual life and manners, 
its analysis of character, its humour, its pathos. Within a quarter 
of a century appeared that wonderful dozen of masterpieces, Joseph. 
Andrews, Clarissa, Tom Jones, Amelia, Sir Charles Grandison, 
Rodrick Random, Peregrine Pickle, Rasselas, Tristram Shandy, Peter 
Wilkins, The Vicar of Wakefield, and Humphrey Clinker. 

In this grand outburst of fiction we can trace, not only the 
artistic elevation of the popular story of common life, the old 
English tale of fireside and chap-book, but also the humanising and 
bringing down to earth of the fashionable romance. But the secret. 
and vital force which animated these happily converging opposites 
was practically a new thing in the evolution of English fiction—an 
impulse arising from the decay of the drama. The study of man, 
the analysis of human nature, on being driven by stress of circum- 
stance from the stage of the theatre, found a vehicle ready to use 
in the novel as it appeared when leaving the hands of Bunyan and 
Defoe. It was by grasping the skirts of this happy chance that 
such men as Fielding and Richardson and Smollett—each taking his 
bent towards the form natural to his genius—established the modern 
novel. Richardson, inclining rather to the form of the fashionable 
novel, breathed into it the breath of life by his exquisite delineation 
of the springs of action, and founded that school of genteel novelists 
which was afterwards carried on chiefly by ladies, by Miss Burney, 
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Miss Austen, Miss Ferrier, and Miss Martineau. Fielding aud \ 
Smollett with a more broad and popular humour performed the ; 
same office for the main type of English novel. 

After this magnificent quarter of a century came the inevitable 
turn which occurs to every full tide of human affairs, The circu- 
lating library had now become a cherished institution ; but at first 
it gave no promise of becoming anything except that which it 
appeared to Sir Anthony Absolute, “an evergreen tree of diabolical 
knowledge.” ‘A greater mass of trash and rubbish never dis- 
graced the press of any country than the ordinary novels that filled 
and supported our circulating libraries down to the end of the last 
century.” 

It will be enough to quote a few of the names of these novels 
which our great-grandmothers—or, at any rate, somebody’s great- 
grandmothers—used to take out of the libraries in the last century. 
Their titles have at least the merit of suggesting the nature of their 
contents. One knows pretty well what to expect from— 

The Tears of Sensibility. 

Rosa Matilda (evidently a sister of the Laura Matilda of Rejected 
Addresses). ‘ 

Perfidy Punished, The Mysterious Warning, The Midnight Bell, 
The Horrid Mysteries, The Fortunate Footman, The Illustrious 
Chambermaid. 

The novel was in fact suffering from the gaucheries and inexpe- 
rience of youth, to surmount which required genius, and the tide of 
genius was now, as we have seen, at the ebb. The old romance of 
ideal life had passed away; yet it was a long time before the 
ordinary novel-writer became at home in the new region of fact, and 
learnt to confine his story within the bounds of probability. For 
example, Mrs. Lennox’s novel, Henrictta, opens with the following 
incident : Two young ladies, perfect strangers to each other, meet 
accidentally in a stage coach, and, after a few minutes spent in con- 
versation about the weather and similar topics, they suddenly fall 
into each other’s arms, exclaiming, “ Let us swear an eternal friend- 
ship!” There is no such crude construction as that in the worst 
novel of to-day. Another instance which may be given, is the 
extraordinary story of John Bunele, who violates probability on every 
page, marrying seven wives in the course of two volumes, generally 
after a day’s acquaintance, and burying them almost with the same 
rapidity ; each.one of them being a most incomparable beauty, and 
each, like Buncle, a sound Unitarian. 

Amidst this barren desert we cannot wonder at the enthusiasm 
which greeted any novel that rose in any degree above the deadly 
average. In the year 1778 a book was published which had a more 
brilliant success than any novel since Clarissa Harlowe, because it 
carried on the tradition of simple truth to life and nature. Miss 
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Barney’s Evelina—a plain story of a young lady’s entrance into the 
world: a girl’s work—took by storm the best critics of the day. 
You remember how Dr. Johnson got it almost by heart, declaring 
he could not get rid of the rogue, his little Burney; how Burke 
sat up all night to read it: and how Sir Joshua Reynolds took up 
the book from a table and became so absorbed that he had to be 
fed where he stood until he had finished it. 

The history of literature does not contain many episodes more 
charming, nor to us, who know her future career, more. pathetic, 
than that picture of the delighted girl who had written Evelina 
when she heard of her success, going out into her father’s garden, 
and dancing for joy round the mulberry tree. 

The majority of novel writers, however, shrank from offering their 
readers any such plain record of life. 

The reform of the novel was not accepted without exciting oppo- 
sition, and the reaction against its new limitations assumed two 
forms. 

The first kind of reaction was an attempted recurrence to the old 
idealism ; a new species of romance, inaugurated between jest and 
earnest by Horace Walpole. It took its rise appropriately enough 
from a nightmare which visited Walpole in his Gothic castle on 
Strawberry Hill, some time during the year 1764, the main features 
of his gruesome dream being reproduced in that farrago of comical 
horrors, The Castle of Otranto. Shortly afterwards, Miss Clara 
Reeve followed in his steps with The Old English Baron, and this 
was speedily succeeded by the wild romances of demure Mrs. 
Radcliffe—The Mysteries of Udolpho and The Romance of the Forest 
—and all the other tales which used to curdle the blood of our 
great grandmothers. This peculiar school of nightmare romance 
—as it may be called—was afterwards reinforced by the unbridled 
imagination of “‘ Monk ” Lewis, inspired the boyish novels of Shelley, 
and at length flickered out with an expiring spark in Mrs. Shelley's 
Frankenstein. But its finest monument is to be found in Miss 
Austen’s admirable burlesque, Northanyer Abbey. 

A more capable attempt to withstand the natural development of 
their art was made by that numerous school of writers who en- 
deavoured to substitute for the presentation of character the interest 
of a strong moral or political purpose. This revival of the spirit of 
the old sermon tales coincides with the time of the great French 
Revolution, and is inspired from that focus of paradox. Space will 
only allow me to mention the Caleb Williams of William Godwin— 
written to prove that crime ought not to be punished by law ; 
the novels of Robert Bage—Man as He is, and Hermsprong : or,Man 
as He is Not ; the tales of Mrs. Inchbald, whose Nature and Art, 
written to uphold the celebrated paradox of Rousseau, Charles Lamb 
described in one of his letters as a ‘‘ dainty, sweet book ;” Henry 
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Mackenzie's Man of Feeling, of which it has been said that it can 
hardly be called a dry book, because there are so many tears in it— 
precisely one to every three pages, with an occasional flood thrown 
in. In the beginning of the present century we come to the 
didactic stories of Maria Edgeworth—‘“ Moral tales,” she preferred 
to call them in order to avoid the use of the bad word ‘ novel ”-— 
also permeated with the views of the French doctrinaires, and to 
Hannah More’s dramatic sermon, ‘“Coelebs in Search of a Wife.” 
The school was carried on by Mrs. Hofland, Mrs. Brunton, and 
Mrs. Opie. Their purpose is purely moral, and their novels 
bear such titles as Decision, Patience, Fortitude, Self-Control, Dis- 
cipline. When, however, Mrs. Opie appeared in the field, rather 
late in the day, she found that all the virtues had been exhausted, 
and was constrained to name her moral stories after the evil 
passions, Temper and the like, until her work culminated in 
1824 in a book bearing the alluring title, Lying in all its 
Branches. 

But the novel with a purpose is of necessity an artistic failure, for 
that old-standing quarrel between the artist and the moralist is not 
a quarrel between two foreign enemies who may come to terms, but 
the proverbial jealousy of fellow-craftsmen. It is thus an immense 
relief to turn from these reactionary novels to a true artist, who 
appeared in the year 1811, to carry on the traditions of Richardson 
and Fanny d’Arblay. The popularity of Jane Austen’s Sense and 
Sensibility, and following stories, was enormous to the verge of ex- 
travagance. 

Such exquisitely delicate art, such admirable proportionment of 
means to end, had not graced the English novel for half a 
century. Sir Walter Scott honestly thought her his own superior 
in their art; he said he could only do the big bow-wow strain. 
Mr. G: H. Lewes also said he would rather have written Pvide 
and Prejudice than any of the Waverlies; and Macaulay thought 
she approached Shakespeare nearer than any English writer in 
drawing character. 

The whirligig of Time has brought about its revenges upon Miss 
Austen and her school. That quality of genteelness, which seemed 
‘so natural and proper to her contemporaries, has become a serious 
stumbling-block to the readers of an age more democratic than hers. 
And her fame was indeed speedily overshadowed by the colossal 
genius of Sir: Walter Scott, the Shakespeare of novelists, who 
gathered up in his Catholic Waverlies all the best threads of 
preceding fiction. 

From the heroic romance Scott instinctively plucked out that 
soul of goodness which had preserved its existence ever since the 
metrical chronicles of the Norman minstrels. He took from it that 
touch of idealism, that breadth of canvas, that sense of familiarity 
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with the great currents of human history which had been the vital 
marks of its distinction throughout its various disguises. And, in 
so doing, he pruned off those excrescences which had so often reduced 
it to absurdity, treating his stories with that general truth to the 
facts and spirit of the times they portray, which became formalised 
in the ‘ historical novel.’”” The Waverlies are not, however, historica) 
novels in the sense in which Mr. G. P. R. James’s novels, for instance, 
are historical, because with this strand of historic romance Scott 
wove in the homespun fiction of common life and the subtlest. 
threads of human character. It was indeed the main English nove} 
—the novel of Fielding and Defoe—which culminated in Scott, and 
the historical setting, the romantic spirit, are not the end, but only 
the method of his art. 

What the earlier novels had chiefly wanted was atmosphere and 
background. ‘Their interest is almost exclusively personal; the 
story is self-contained, and does not reach out into the great epic of 
history and Nature; the scenery is, generally speaking, not more 
developed than the scenes of the Elizabethan theatre ; the characters 
are actors upon a conventional stage; in a word, the early novel 
depicted lives rather than life. In the Waverley novels we breathe 
an ampler air. Men and women are not treated as phenomena 
which can be isolated and studied in an air-bell, but as interdependent 
parts of the life of humanity and of the world. The characters of 
a Monkbairns, a Dominie Sampson, a Saladin, a Peveril of the Peak 
cannot be detached from that fragment of the universe to which 
they belong. 

For, indeed, just as Robert Browning has told us, there is “all 
the breath and the bloom of the year in the bag of one bee,” so in 
the life of one man is contained all history and all science. He 
cannot be adequately explained or portrayed without reference to 
the whole sum of things. And thus, in applying to the common 
novel of manners and character that epical scale of treatment which 
had prolonged the life of the heroic romance, Scott touched the 
goal of former novelists, and reached the highest point to which any 
writer of prose fiction has yet attained. 

It is a long step to descend from the mountain heights of Scott 
into the lowly valley along which the solitary horseman of 
G. P. R. James is trotting quietly into the shadows of oblivion. 
The most successful of Scott’s imitators, James, reproduced in his 
innumerable historical novels the external features of the Waverley 
romances with admirable fidelity, all Scott’s exquisite machinery for 
the portrayal of human nature, with the portrait, the human nature 
unavoidably left out. This tendency to substitute means for end 
has remained characteristic of the historical novel, which has now 
quite redressed the balance of its original licence by an excess of 
technical finish and accuracy of detail. If we compare the historical 
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novel of to-day, Pater’s Marius, or Graham’s Newra, or the marvellous 
archeological work of that learned lady Mrs. Marks, The Masters of 
the World, with the historical novels of Jane Porter, for instance, 
Thaddeus of Warsaw and The Scottish Chiefs, both published before 
the Waverlies, we hardly know whether to be more surprised at 
the enormous development of form, or the very slight growth 
in the power of envisaging character which the modern novels 
exhibit. 

But in truth the spirit of Scott has passed into other forms than 
that of the historical novel which it inspired, and the main traditions 
of English fiction have been carried on by writers who have been 
generally somewhat careless of the reproduction of past ages, and 
have rather studied to hold up to their own generation a mirror of 
itself. 

Until the reign of Queen Victoria, no great novel was produced 
in England during the present century, excepting those of Miss 
Austen, Sir Walter Scott, and Miss Ferrier. 

The reputation of Miss Ferrier is probably enhanced by the fact 
that she contented herself with writing only three novels— Jarriage, 
The Inheritance, and Destiny—and allowed at least half a dozen 
years to separate each from its successor; so that, unlike the 
majority of novelists, she always appears at her best. 

To class her with the fluent moralists who sat at the feet of Maria 
Edgeworth is to leave out of sight that artistic sense, that delicate 
humour, that keen eye for character, which place her almost, if not. 
quite, on the same level as Jane Austen. 

A word should also be said about the novels of James Morier, whose 
Hajji Baba—published the first part in 1824 and the second part in 
1828—remains the richest specimen of Oriental drollery in our 
language. ‘The novel of Eastern life, which sprang into existence 
soon after our occupation of India, had already produced two 
masterpieces, Beckford’s Vathek:, written in 1784 at one sitting—a 
sitting, however, which lasted three days and three nights—and the 
Anastasius of Thomas Hope, published in 1819. I may remark, in 
passing, that another of Morier’s Eastern novels called Ayesha, pub- 
lished in 1834, may possibly have suggested the name of Mr. Haggard’s 
“impossible She.” 

The only other novelists of any eminence who published anything 
before the present reign—if we except the juvenile works of Lytton 
Bulwer, Disraeli, and Ainsworth—are Robert Plumer Ward, who 
made use of the novel as a platform for the delivery of philosophical 
lectures, which have long ceased to be read; John Galt, author of 
Annals of the Parish, and other admirable sketches of Scotch rural 
life, who was so elated by their success that he rashly attempted to 
rival Scott by writing historical romances ; and that most delightful 
of all genial humorists, Thomas Love Peacock, whose first novel, 
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Headlong Hall, was published in 1816, and his last, Gryll Grange, 
in 1861. But Peacock addressed only a small circle of educated 
people, and the demand for novels had now become a popular 
demand, 

In the first year of the present reign this popular demand was 
met by the production of a new type of popular novel. In the 
Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club there was no moral or 
political purpose, no quotations that could only raise a smile upon 
the lips of scholars, no provoking allusions that could only be under- 
stood by persons of fashion. It was a story for every Englishman, 
brimming with the life of its own times, and caricaturing unmis- 
takable English types. And for the next fifty years Pichwick proved 
irresistible, though there are now some signs that its popularity can 
hardly long survive the decay of those manners of which it is so 
admirable a picture. It will probably share the fate of Zom Jones, 
being read always by the few for the sake of its inimitable fun and 
humour and its vivid representations of human oddities, but tabooed 
‘by the popular fashion on account of its equally vivid portraiture of 
the manners of its age—manners which, to the coming centuries, 
‘will appear as gross as the manners of Fielding’s age now appear to 
us. During the ten years which succeeded the publication of 
Pickwick, there were no great works of fiction, if we except Oliver 
Twist and the Old Curiosity Shop. 

Lytton Bulwer, after commencing his career as a novelist, like 
Defoe, with a succession of lives of thieves and murderers—polite 
thieves and sentimental murderers—and producing in the last two 
years of William IV. that admirable pair of historical sketches— 
The Last Days of Pompeii and Rienzi—fell back during the first 
decade of the new reign into that vein of rhetoric and sentiment 
which is represented in such stories as Hrnest Maltravers, Alice, and 
Zanoni. Disraeli continued his series of political novels, and also 
wrote that beautiful transcript of the life of Shelley, called Venetia, 
which, except to those who are politicians by profession, will always 
‘be by far the most interesting of his stories. Harrison Ainsworth 
reproduced the life of old England with something of the art of the 
great scene-painter. Lever drew inimitable sketches of the lighter 
phases of the complex Irish character ; Captain Marryat transcribed 
the humours of the sea, and Miss Martineau published her charming 
idyll of village life, Deerbrook, a book equalled in its own kind only 
‘oy Miss Mitford’s Village Tales and Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford. 

During these ten years Dickens reigned supreme in the realm of 
fiction without any formidable competitor to dispute his title. 
But, before the first half of the century was over, his supremacy 
was Challenged, and challenged successfully, by two other novelists, 
who almost in the same year leapt into popularity. Between the 
years 1846 and 1848 Thackeray published his first great novel, 
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Vanity Fair, and on October 16, 1847, there issued from the 
publishing house of Smith and Elder three volumes containing the 
autobiography of Jane Lyre. Vanity Fair was the first English 
novel which openly abjured the last relics of romance. It is described 
on its title-page as a novel without a hero, and its heroine, whether 
she be Amelia or Becky Sharp, is in neither case a creature of heroic: 
mould. The aim of Thackeray was to present a picture—perhaps 
one should rather say a highly artistic photograph—of the life which 
he himself knew and loved so well. The aim of the old romancers 
was to manufacture a purely imaginary set of events and characters. 
as unlike as possible to those of actual experience. A comparison 
vf Vanity Fair with the first work of Charlotte Bronté brings out 
at once the modern character of Thackeray’s style. 

Charlotte Bronté, nursing her soul among the Yorkshire moors in 
desolate seclusion from the main currents of English life, was rendered 
a conservative in fiction, not only by her ignorance of the world, 
which is, after all, a superficial. matter—for with human nature she 
was not unacquainted—but still more by her natural bent towards 
the past of literature; for instance, she thought all novels since 
Scott were absolutely worthless. Jane Lyre is consequently filled 
with the exaggeration and licence which characterised the dark ages 
of fiction. To realise the impossibility of Thackeray’s falling into 
any such heroics, except in burlesque, is to appreciate the difference 
between the old style of novel and the new. 

Two years after the publication of June Eyre, Lytton Bulwer 
crowned his versatile career by introducing the world to a family 
whom the world will not easily forget—the Caxton family; and 
Charlotte Bronté redeemed the promise of her first attempt, and 
almost reconciled the reader to impossibilities, by making him 
acquainted with a fine type of English womanhood in her story of 
Shirley. 

Then came the fifties—the most glorious decade of the present or 
any other reign, so far as fiction is concerned. It was a truly 
golden age of novels, and the mouth of the younger generation may 
well water to think of all the good things which the publishers then 
offered to their fortunate parents. It opened with David Copjri- 
field and Pendennis, and closed with the Tale of Two Cities and The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel. It enriched our literature with Westward 
Ho! Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Esmond, The Newcomes, The Virginians, 
Harold, My Novel and What Will He Do With It? The Professor and 
‘ Villette, Bleak House and Little Dorrit, and Great Expectations, The 
Warden and Barchester Towers and Dr. Thorne, Lorenzo Benoni and 
Dr. Antonio, Alton Locke and Yeast, Two Years Ago, Geoffrey Hamlyn,. 
John Halifax, Gentleman ; the two best novels of early Christianity, 
Kingsley’s Hypatia and Cardinal Newman’s Callista ; the two best 
novels of gipsy life, Zavengro and the Romany Rye ; four novels of 
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Whyte Melville’s, including the Interpreter and Digby Grand ; five 
of Charles Reade’s, including Jt’s Never Too Late to Mend ; four of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s, including Cranford and Ruth ; six of Wilkie Collins’, 
eight of James Grant's, five of Mayne Reid’s, and four of Ains- 
worth’s, including the Star Chamber. During these ten years Miss 
Yonge produced her most popular story, Zhe Heir of Redclyffe, and 
that wonderfully candid picture of the family life of the English 
middle class, called The Daisy Chain, which ought to prove intensely 
interesting to the future historian. Lever wrote, among other 
things, The Dodd Family Abroad and Davenport Dunn ; and George 
Meredith, the droll stories in the Shaving of Shagpat. Then first 
the Wide, Wide World was placed into the hands of girls—a book 
which enjoys the distinction of being the only novel of any kind 
which the late Bishop Thirlwall was unable to get through. From 
across the Atlantic came that still more popular work, Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, which is said, indeed, to be the best-read English book in 
existence, except the Bible and The Pilgrim’s Progress ; and across 
the Atlantic came also the four great romances of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Zhe Scarlet Letter, The House with the Seven Gables, The 
Blithedale Romance, and Transformation. And, to crown this un- 
paralleled crop of fiction, appeared the first works of a new English 
novelist, who at once proved herself a worthy successor to Sir Walter 
Scott in catholicity of taste and breadth of style, to Thackeray in 
vividness of portraiture, to Dickens in the study of humble life, to 
Jane Austen in moral insight. In 1857, George Eliot published 
her scenes from Clerical Life, and in 1859, Adam Bede. Thirty 
novels, amongst which it is difficult to know which, if any, to place 
below the level of classics, and about fifty more of first-rate excel- 
lence, were thus produced between the years 1850 and 1860. An 
average of eight first-rate novels a year for ten years running, includ- 
ing every year three which are destined to become English classics, is 
an average which has never been approached before or since. Such, 
however, was the actual average of these ten fat years of fiction, 
which saw the crowning work of Dickens and Thackeray and Lytton 
Bulwer, and which welcomed as recruits Charles and Henry Kingsley, 
Anthony and Adolphus Trollope, Charles Reade, Wilkie Collins, 
and, among a host of lesser lights, the three most original Georges 
of the present reign, George Eliot, George Borrow, and George 
Meredith, the last of whom completes our roll of great writers in 
the art of fiction. 

For, since the glorious fifties, no conspicuously great name has 
emerged above the ‘‘ mob of gentlemen ””—and, we must now add, 
the bevy of ladies—‘ who write with ease.” The ten fat years have 
been followed by thirty lean ones. The age of great novelists 
appears to have passed away, only a little later than the age of 
great scholars and omniscient men of science. The same process of 
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differentiation has affected Art as that which has created a revolution 
in Science. The novelist also has become a specialist. He now 
takes for his province only a small portion of the immense sphere of 
his art. Thus, the late Charles Reade, after producing that one 
great novel, Zhe Cloister and the Hearth, which seemed to contain 
the promise of a second Scott, confined himself afterwards to the 
production of a more narrowly limited kind of work, the special 
characteristic of which has been defined as the “conversion of a 
Parliamentary Blue-book into a work of fiction.” Of the many 
specialised forms of fiction now existing, there are at least three 
which seem to call for mention on account of their marked and 
generally recognised characteristics, as well as their high level of 
excellence and their wide popularity. 

The first of these is the novel of English country life, which may 
be traced to the initiative of Miss Mitford and Miss Martineau, and 
later to the English tales of George Eliot, and which has developed in 
the hands of Mr, Blackmore, Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr. Black, Mr. 
Charles Gibbon, and Mr. Baring-Gould, into one of the most beautiful 
and promising forms of English fiction. The second is what may be 
called the sensational romance of character—in which the licence of the 
old tales of imagination and wonder is united for the first time with a 
serious attempt to present a study of man, and sometimes, though 
very rarely, of woman—the present master in this kind of writing 
being, of course, Mr. Louis Stevenson, the only novelist of the school 
who has overcome successfully the vast difficulty of presenting abso- 
lutely true and living characters among the unreal conditions of 
sensational romance. A still more promising and interesting variety 
of the novel of to-day is furnished by those new-fashioned fairy 
tales which Mr. Walter Besant, the Jules Verne of social science, 
is never wearied of telling us. Mr. Besant may also claim that he 
has produced something better than the novel with a purpose—the 
novel with a result. Of the power and virtue which may dwell 
between the covers of a novel, there is at any rate no more palpable 
piece of evidence than the People’s Palace which has been established 
for “all sorts and conditions of men,” in the East-end of London. 
Such a practical result as this may well persuade any one whose 
tendency it may be to deprecate the use and stimulation of the 
imaginative faculties, what a powerful engine of civilisation the 
English novel is capable of becoming. 

Indeed, though the fiction of the present day cannot be compared 
with the fiction of thirty and forty years ago, and though we have 
only one of the great novelists still left amongst us, and he is silent, 
yet we may well place upon the other side of the account the fact that 
the general level of every-day novels—if we omit the glorious fifties 
—was never higher than it is at present. If there are hardly any 
rea'ly good novels written now, there are not many really bad ones. 
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And, as the appetite for fiction has grown somewhat gluttonous, it is 
perhaps just as well that the supply should consist of a cheap and 
wholesome abundance, rather than of a few rare cates which might 
fail to satisfy it. After all, the remedy available for any one who 
complains of his present fare is exceedingly simple. Let him follow 
the sound example of Hazlitt, and whenever a new novel is published 
—read an old one. 
CHARLES JAMES BILLSON. 





IS FISCAL FEDERATION POSSIBLE? 


At the recent Congress of Chambers of Commerce in London, a 
prolonged debate took place upon the policy of a Customs Union 
between Great Britain and her colonies. 

To a motion in favour of colonial Free Trade, Sir Charles Tupper 
moved an amendment to the effect that slight duties be placed upon 
foreign imports, the products of all British possessions being admitted 
without taxation. 

The United Empire Trade League, a society formed for the 
purpose of federating the Empire by fiscal measures, does not suggest 
that the colonies, in return for discrimination in their favour, shall 
admit British manufactures free, but merely proposes that the duties 
levied upon imports from the mother country shall be fixed at a 
lower rate than those imposed upon similar commodities which are 
the produce of foreign countries. 

In the colony from which I write (Canada) an impression pre- 
vails that the resolution in favour of fiscal federation passed at the 
Birmingham Conference of Conservative Associations last November, 
pledged the party led by Lord Salisbury to the policy of a Customs 
Union, but the attitude of the Unionists, both Liberal and Conser- 
vative, in the House of Commons on February 9, when Mr. Lowther’s 
motion in favour of preferential trade was negatived without a 
division, showed that disguised Protection met with as little 
approval upon the then Ministerial as upon the Opposition side of 
the House. 

The question of the federation of the Empire, being of para- 
mount importance to all British subjects, deserves consideration 
from the colonial as well as from the British point of view. 

In order to understand the difficulties involved in any system of 
discriminatory duties, it is necessary to realise that the colonies 
and dependencies play a very small part in supplying the United 
Kingdom with provisions, and for this reason a tariff could not be 
placed upon foreign wheat or flour without increasing the price of 
bread to the consumer. The following figures, giving the importa- 
tions of wheat and flour in the years 1889, 1890, and 1891, show 
that Great Britain requires about seventy-five million hundred- 
weights from abroad every year; they also show that, in each of 
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the three years referred to, more grain was received from the United 
States than from all the dependencies combined. 


WHEAT IMPORTATIONS TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


From FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Russia 
Germany 
France 
Turkey 
Roumania 
Egvpt. : 
United States 
chile . 


Total 


india . 
Australasia . 
British North America 


Total . . 5 
From oiher countries ) 
not specified in the 


Board of Trade re- - 


1889. 

ewts. 
21.521,628 
2,538,629 
126,440 
667,372 
2,862,487 
325,150 
17,016,250 
572,953 


45,430.909 


1890. 
cwts, 
19,889,025 
1,100,846 
590 
900,256 
4,653,735 
425.455 
17,201,063 
24,000 


43,694,972 


From Britisn POSSESSIONS. 


1889. 
ewts. 
9,217,332 
1,406,060 
1,168,320 


11,791,712 


1,397,650 


1890. 
ewts. 
9,111,582 
3,057,693 
1,128,349 


13,297,624 


3,481,584 


1891. 

ewts. 
14,552,905 
714.469 
126,004 
1,509,903 
1,088,350 
936,687 
24,194,955 
2,119,875 


45,243,119 


1891. 

ewts. 
13,005,785 
2,085,671 
3,173,840 


18,265,296 


2,804,547 


turns as British or | 
Foreign. 


WHEAT FLOUR AND MEAL IMPORTED BY GREAT BRITAIN. 
From FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


1889, 1890. 1891. 

ews, ewts. ewts. 
Germany 1,155 i89 894,838 ve 364,476 
France ; ‘ ‘ 90,613 102,763 aes 44,097 
Austrian Territories . 1,838,115 1,369,887 1,217,933 
United States 10,067,827 12,025,800 13,703,035 
Total. . . 13,151,744 14,393,288 15,329,541 
Irom other countries ) 
not specified as > 
British or Foreign ) 


373,565 446,626 364,215 
FROM BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


British North America 1,168,892 933,422 1,029,427 
Bread being the chief necessity of life, I have given the figures 
in extenso, In reference to the other commodities of daily con- 
sumption, it is probably sufficient to state that in 1890 Britain 
imported eighteen million pounds’ worth of eggs, butter, and cheese, 
and twenty million pounds worth of meat; in addition, over ten 
million pounds were paid for live animals for food purposes. In 
every instance the importa‘ions from foreign countries were far 
larger than those from Britain’s own possessions, France and 


Denmark having supplied nearly three-quarters of all the butter 
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imported ; while of the meat supply, both alive and dead, seventy- 
five per cent. came from foreign countries. Of the food obtained 
from abroad, it is no exaggeration to say that England’s dependen- 
cies do not furnish her with more than twenty-five per cent. of the 
total. 

One of the principal arguments of the advocates of a Customs 
Union is that their proposal would not raise the price of bread to 
the British consumer. If this were true, the whole programme of 
the United Empire Trade League would fail, for the obvious reason 
that the only process by which the growth of colonial wheat could 
be increased is by ortering for it a higher price than it now com- 
mands in the open market, otherwise British wants would continue 
to be supplied by foreign countries, as at present. Another equally 
fallacious idea is that the American farmer, having a surplus of 
grain, and no sufficient market for it elsewhere, would continue to 
ship it to Great Britain, even at a loss. The fact is, however, that 
he would only produce wheat so long as an advantageous sale for 
that commodity existed, and would quickly abandon its growth when 
he found himself unable to dispose of it profitably. The tariff being 
paid by the British consumer, and not by the producer, it is evident 
that any tax upon foreign grain would undoubtedly raise the cost of 
bread to those who are compelled to buy it. Yet the increase in 
price is not the only objection to the diversion of the purchase of 
food from the cheaper to the dearer market. One additional reason 
is that both the buyer and the seller would be prevented from ob- 
taining the most they could with the means at their disposal. The 
colonists who would, under the new state of things, produce the 
grain, would be compelled to expend more capital and labour upon 
so doing, than the United States farmer now does; and it, of course, 
follows that they would have less money with which to purchase 
British manufactured goods. Another effect of the increase in the 
price would be that the British working man, having to pay more 
money for food, would have less to spend upon clothes and other 
commodities, consequently the manufacturer would suffer, and, in 
turn, the people employed in the factories. 

Instead, therefore, of an artificial increase in the cost of food 
being a benefit, either to the employer or to the workman, it would, 
upon the other hand, be a very decided step in the opposite 
direction. 

Mr. Howard Vincent, the chief advocate of ‘‘ Fiscal Federation,” 
upon concluding his “‘ globe-trotting ” expediton last autumn, wrote 
to the Times (September 25, 1891) that at his meetings upon this 
continent he only encountered five persons who were opposed to his 
scheme. The truth is—no doubt Mr. Vincent is ignorant of it— 
that the Reform party and the Reform press throughout Canada 
regard the programme of the United Empire Trade League as 


& 
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injurious to the mother country and of little advantage to the 
Dominion. The Canadian correspondent of the Buffalo (New York) 
Express, commenting upon Mr. Vincent’s letter to the Times, re- 
marked : ‘“ Colonel Vincent is evidently a man who construes silence 
as consent. True, he held meetings, a good many of them ; but they 
could not, from an American or Canadian point of view, be called 
large or enthusiastic.” 

The Toronto (Ontario) Mail, on August 20, 1891, referred to a. 
Customs Union in the following terms: ‘It is, in fact, not a 
policy but a sentiment, with which a certain degree of sympathy may 
be felt, but which is not likely ever to assume a definite, much less 
a practical, form.” 

The World, a Conservative journal, also published in Toronto, in 
an editorial, headed “ An Airy Skimmer,” said (October 16, 1891): 


‘“‘ Colonel Vincent has seriously disappointed us. He came here to preach 
a new fiscal creed, skipped across the continent in a few days, we might 
say, spoke to a small audience in a few of the large cities, and now tells 
the English people he knows all about Canadian sentiment on trade matters, 
and that we uproariously support his scheme. The truth is, the people of 
Canada never heard of his scheme, and do not know anything about it. 
To be sure, he spread it before the gaze of a select audience at the Toronto 
Board of Trade, at Ottawa, at Montreal, and as far west as Vancouver, but: 
not one per cent. of the people heard him speak, and not five per cent. ever 
heard that he exists even, or that a (United Empire Trade League was ever 
conceived by man. We are disappointed in Colonel Vincent, because he 
jumps at such outrageous conclusions that he makes ridiculous the cause 
for which he works. If he returns to England, and speaks authoritatively 
of Canada’s unanimous endorsation of his scheme, while we know that 
Canada has formed no opinion, good or bad, upon it, then we may justly 
join with those who flouted at him for pretending to represent English 
feeling as favourable to a trade league. His wish fathered such unwar- 
ranted thoughts about Canadian opinion, that we may infer he erred equally 
much as to English opinion The difficulty in giving effect to such 
a proposal (a Customs Union) does not lie in securing Canadian assent, but 
English ; and if Colonel Vincent has jumped at conclusions as to opinion 
here like an irrational enthusiast, then his enthusiasm made him an unfit 
authority on English feeling. He stands revealed to the whole Empire as. 
one who cannot be taken seriously Dollars and cents are too heavy 
for so imaginative a man.” 

I refrain from quoting the uncomplimentary opinions of the 
Reform press, the above extracts being sufficient to convince any 
impartial reader that Canadians, as a body, are not unanimously in 
favour of a Customs League. 

I now give figures showing the exact condition of British export 
and import trade in the years 1888, 1889, and 1890, the United 
States being Britain’s largest customer. A comparison between 
Canada and New South Wales appears justifiable if not carried 
beyond the question of commercial relations with the mother country. 
The Dominion has a territorial area of three and a half million square 
miles, and a population of about five millions. Her Australasian sister, 
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however, is considerably smaller, being only three hundred and eleven 
thousand square miles in extent, with a population of a little over 
one million. While Canada has been highly Protectionist since 1879, 
the fiscal policy of New South Wales has, until very recently, been 
that of tariff for revenue only. It will be observed that the trade 
of these two dependencies with Great Britain is about upon a par. 

The following figures do not include bullion and specie, which I 
shall subsequently deal with. 


1889. 
IMPORTS. EXPORTS, 
From Foreign Countries . £330,168,729 | To Foreign Countries . . £224,275,950 
» British Possessions . 97,094,254 » British Possessions. . 90,429,761 


Total Imports . . . £427,262,983 Total Exports . . . £314,705,741 


a ee the ry £95,461,475 ag ong the aes £43,878,934 


Emports from Canada : . 11,785,838 | Exports to Canada ; ; . 8,934,900 
3 New South Wales 8,702,646 a New Scuth Weles 7,878,498 





1890. 
IMPORTS. Exports, 
From Foreign Countries . £324,256,690 | To Foreign Countries . . £233,244.742 
» British Possessions . 95,932,077 » British Possessions. . 94,006,783 





Total Imports . . . £420,188,767° Total Exports . . . £327,251,525 


Exports to the United) 
States : 


Imports from the United) 


States £46,340, 012 


£97,283,349 | 


Imports from Canada. . 12.020,162 — toCanada . . . 7,809,809 


te New South Wales 8,791,239 * New South Wales 8 035,198 
1891. 
IMPORTS. EXPoRrTs. 
From Foreign Countries . £335,645,256 | To Foreign Countries . . £215,256,192 
» British Possessions . 99,223,939 » British Possessions. . 92,762,063 


TotalImports . . . £434,869,195 Total Exports . . . £308,018,255 


States £104,409,050 States 


Imports from Canada. . . 12,103,493 | Exports to Canada... 7,802.97 
” New South Wales 10,187,746 me New South Wales 9,872.187 


Imports from the United) Exports to the United) £41,066.147 





The above statistics are exclusive of imports or exports by means 
of the parcel post. 

Great Britain’s foreign trade is, it appears, about three times as 
large as her colonial trade, and the latter cannot be said to be in- 
creasing any more rapidly than the former. In the American 
Republic there are numbers of persons whose pecuniary position is 
such that they are able to purchase the most expensive British goods, 
‘whatever the cost may be, and this class of customers the English 
manufacturers may reasonably expect to retain for many years to 
‘come, even if the existing high tariff be maintained. But the 
moment the agricultural portion of the American population is com- 
pelled to cease producing grain for tbe British market, then the 
demand for English manufactured goods of the medium class will be 
considerably lessened, because the wheat producer will of necessity 
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have to turn his attention to some other occupation, and his land to 
some other use. It might be some years before the land again 
became a source of profit, and the people would be likely to find 
employment in mannfacturing, and would thus compete with Great 
Britain in the production of articles now made; both better and 
cheaper, upon the European side of the Atlantic. In a few words, 
the programme of the United Empire Trade League, if carried out, 
would result in the curtailment of trade, and not in the enlarge- 
ment of it. To Britain it would mean dearer food, decreased manu- 
factures, and partial loss of the existing export trade. 

The “ Fiscal Federationists” frequently tell us that Britain’s 
trade is decreasing, and that the excess of imports over exports is a 
sign of it; they add that the large exports of gold from England 
prove that the United Kingdom is being rapidly ruined financially, 
and that her day as the factory of the world is over. The figures 
which I have already given are sufficient to demonstrate that British 
trade, both export and import, is always increasing, not necessarily 
every year, but by degrees amply sufficient to prove the prosperity 
of the Empire. As long as the most elementary principles of 
economics are not understood, such arguments as those referred to 
above must be answered ; nevertheless, I feel that an apology is 
required for stating three well-known, but frequently forgotten, 
truths. Wealth is not another name for gold, but is anything 
having an exchange value. Trade is, in reality, an interchange of 
goods, commonly called barter. Money, whether paper or bullion, 
is simply a medium of exchange and a measure of value, 

Great Britain’s import trade is permanently in excess of her 
export trade, a fact which causes terrible consternation to the 
‘‘ Federationists.” The reason of this is simply that the British 
nation, having capital invested abroad, annually receives the interest 
upon it. ‘ Yes,” answers the Protectionist, “ but that is money, not: 
commodities.” I proceed to show, however, that this interest is paid 
by the importation of goods; but even if it were not, there would be 
nothing very alarming in Great Britain receiving from foreign coun- 
tries a larger supply of produce and materials of various kinds than 
she sends out. The late Mr. Cobden frequently explained this ques- 
tion by means of a story which a child could understand, but I 
presume that the advocates of the new colonial policy do not read 
the speeches of the celebrated Anti-Corn Law Leaguer, and I there- 
fore give the facts. If countries which trade with each other have 
no other payments to make or receive beyond those for commodities 
exported or imported, the amount of exports and imports will be 
identically the same. But Great Britain has to receive a large 
annual payment as interest upon capital invested abroad, conse- 
quently the value of goods she has to import will exceed the 
value of her exports by the amount of that interest, and the 
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exports can no longer be equivalent to the imports, because, if 
they were, foreign countries would have to transmit to England 
bullion to the amount of the interest upon the capital invested. If 
the monetary circulation of Britain were thus added to every year, 
and that of foreign countries reduced to an equal extent, it is evident 
that gold would become abundant in Great Britain and scarce else- 
where. It is, therefore, advantageous for foreign countries to pay 
Great Britain in commodities instead of bullion, and an. adjustment 
is arrived at when she imports a sufficient amount of goods, not 
only to balance the exports, but also to pay the interest upon capital 
invested abroad. It should also be mentioned that, as England 
possesses the shipping trade of the world, a portion of the imports 
constitutes payments to vessel owners for services rendered. The 
impression prevalent among the opponents of Free Trade that the 
export of gold is an indication of a nation’s decay and the im- 
portation of it a sign of wealth, is sufficiently childish to condemn 
the supporters of such a theory to a course of lessons in the nursery 
upon elementary economics. A discussion of the abundance, or 
scarcity, of gold being outside the scope of this article, it is sufficient 
to say that this precious metal is as much a staple export of Australia 
and California as cloth is of Great Britain, and must be regarded as 
un ordinary article of trade, the value of both gold and silver being 
regulated by the same laws as other commodities, In the majority 
of years England’s export of gold and silver has been somewhat less 
than her import, the figures in 1890 being as follows: 


Total Imports of gold and silver in 1890. . £33,953,708 


7 Py oa4 ie f wi) 
» Exports ,, - ss i A 25,170,072 


By adding the imports of bullion and specie to the other imports 
(£420,692,067), and subtracting from the total the exports of 
merchandise (£328,252,118), plus those of gold and silver, we find 
that, in the year 1890, £101,223,585 (the excess of imports over 
exports) was brought to Britain as interest upon foreign investments, 
as remuneration to shipowners for the use of their property, and as 
profit made by merchants having branch establishments in foreign 
countries. 

The colonial aspect of this question demands some notice. The 
Australian colonies, being wool producers, rather than wheat growers, 
would not benefit by artificially inflated prices for grain. The result, 
if any change took place at all, would be neglect of the existing 
industry, and, as the climate and soil are more suitable for the 
rearing of sheep than for any other purpose, the Australian farmer 
would be in no better position than he is now, and would have less 
money with which to buy English goods, in consequence of his 
requiring more capital with which to cultivate grain than he at 
present finds necessary for rearing sheep. 


tae A a RUN eeas eee ea tere Gh TSE PAE Ce ge ses = 
Sag SOE REN opr Mt OS ee tate erat pe eee 
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Farther, these colonies are prosperous; they neither ask for, nor 
desire, any favours from the mother country in the shape of federa- 
tion, either “ Fiscal” or ‘‘ Imperial.” In the words of the Sydney 
Herald, “Imperial Federation is a subject so far outside the range 
of practical politics that no one cares to discuss it.” 

The Indian tariff, being practically arranged by the Imperial 
Parliament, requires no attention here, beyond the remark that, as 
an Empire with a tariff for revenue only, she is surprising the 
commercial world. 

Where, then, are the supporters of the policy of a Customs Union ? 
A few of them exist in Great Britain, and a number are to be found 
in Canada, a colony whose progress has not been marked by excessive 
rapidity. 

The English apostles of this strange step in the direction of 
Protection are the same gentlemen who, a few years ago, were 
advocating an equally curious doctrine called “ Fair Trade”; they 
belong to the landlord class, and are, I presume, well aware that the 
landowners of the British Isles are the only persons who would reap 
any advantage by the adoption of a scheme for taxing imported 
food. They must know that the working man fully realises that 
any interference with the natural laws of supply and demand, involving 
an increase in the cost of wheat, however small, would either add 
to the price of the loaf, or reduce the size of it. The gentlemen 
whose names are identified with this new ‘‘ nostrum” can hardly 
have forgotten the ‘Fair Trade” agitation, long since dead and 
buried. Can a single Liberal member of the House of Commons, 
from Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Chamberlain, be found supporting this 
attempt to catch the votes of the working classes for the benefit of 
the landlords ? No, the sponsors of the scheme are all Conservatives 
—Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, and Mr. Lowther—a party 
of leaders without any followers. These names will not command 
the confidence of the wage-earners, and they will be contrasted with 
those of Cobden, Bright and Villiers, to whom the United Kingdom 
is indebted for cheap food, and whose memory is still cherished by 
the people. As to Mr. Vincent, the working classes will probably 
say with Henry the Fifth: 


“TJ have often dreamed of such a kind of man, 
But, being awake, I do despise my dream.” 


The numerous programmes of federation, whether called 
‘‘ Imperial” or ‘‘ Fiscal,” usually have a Canadian “flavour” about them. 
Sir Charles Tupper, the Dominion Commissioner in England, is the 
author of a proposal with the former name, in which he philan- 
thropically suggests that the United Kingdom should place a tariff 
upon foreign grain without expecting Canada to remove her tariff 
upon British manufactures. In this colony almost every Conserva- 
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tive politician one encounters has some panacea, which he imagines 
would increase Canada’s population, and add to her trade. Let us 
consider why a change of policy is necessary in the Dominion, and 
whether a Customs Union with the mother country and the other 
colonies would benefit Canada. 

Some twelve years ago Sir John Macdonald inaugurated the 
“ National Policy” (a highly protective tariff), by which he supposed 
he could coerce the United States into making a reciprocity treaty. 
This, of course, failed, the annual imports to Canada being about forty- 
five per cent. of the total, while of the imports to the United States 
only a twentieth part comes from the Dominion. The avidity with 
which drowning men catch at straws is proverbial ; it is not, there- 
fore, surprising to see a number of politicians in this colony—all of 
them Protectionists—embracing the plausible programme of the 
United Empire Trade League. But it is not all gold that glitters, 
and a very little investigation will show that a Customs Union 
between Great Britain and her colonies is quite impossible. The 
‘* National Policy ” was also intended to turn Canada into a manu- 
facturing country: the attempt cannot be said to have been a 
gigantic success, as the factories are neither abundant nor particu- 
darly thriving. Canada is now upon the look-out for a new fiscal 
policy, and it must be admitted that a tax upon wheat imported to 
the British Isles from Russia and the United States would be likely 
to increase the number of immigrants to the Dominion, and, as a 
result, a larger crop of grain might be produced. India, however, 
already exports four times as much wheat as Canada, the latter 
having in bad years, such as 1889 and 1890, only a small surplus 
to export, and the supply from Australasia also being considerably 
larger than that from this colony. For the mother country, then, 
to discriminate against foreign countries would only satisfy the 
Canadians for a few years; as soon as they found themselves unable 
to compete with India and the Australian colonies, discrimination 
against those countries would be demanded. Canada may be a 
grain-producing colony, but she must learn to compete in the British 
market, and I verily believe that a sound fiscal policy would enable 
her to do so without favour within a comparatively small number of 
years. A demand that the mother country shall ‘‘nurse” her until 
that time arrives ; a desire for Protection against the competition of 
every other country, whether dependent or foreign—for that is what 
it would come to—are requests which must be dismissed as absurd. 
I repeat that discrimination against foreign countries would be 
useless to Canada in the face of the large imports to Britain of 
grain from India and meat from the Australasian colonies, large, of 
course, only as compared with those of the Dominion, The imports 
to Canada from the States are usually in excess of those from the 
United Kingdom, and the tariff being at the same rate upon both, it 
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is to be presumed that there are some articles imported from the 
Republic which are superior in quality to similar ones obtainable 
from England, otherwise the patriotic Canadians—and some of them 
are never tired of boasting of their patriotism—would be sure to 
purchase the Pritish goods. This superiority would remain, even if 
the tariff upon manufactures from the United Kingdom were removed, 
and it is therefore difficult to understand how Great Britain’s export 
trade would be appreciably increased by a Customs Union with the 
Dominion. The Canadian advocates of “ fiscal federation ” certainly 
display great generosity (?) in asking the British workman to add 
at least twenty per cent. to the cost of his food, without offering any 
compensating advantage worthy of the name, in order to populate a 
colony to which British emigrants are not, in the ordinary course of 
events, disposed to flock. Canada’s trade with the other portions 
of the Empire, outside the United Kingdom, being under £10,000,000 
per annum, needs no mention here. 

Whiie we all sympathise with the sentiment which suggests the 
consolidation of the Empire for the common welfare of the subjects 
of the Crown, yet that sentiment cannot be allowed to override the 
material advantage of obtaining food and other commodities, though 
they be foreign, from the cheapest possible market. No doubt a 
Customs Union embracing the whole of the British possessions would 
be an object worthy of the ambition of any statesman, if it were 
possible to carry it out. But a change of taxation in one colony 
would be impossible, unless the same change were made in all; this 
would mean the arrangement of the tariff for all the dependencies 
by the Imperial Parliament, a policy which would violate all recog- 
nised principles of colonial self-government. A scheme involving, 
as this would, the same fiscal system in countries differing in climate, 
products, and the habits of the people, can only be regarded as a 
Utopian dream, and must be abandoned as outside the range of 
statesmanship. Great Britain has prospered under Free Trade as no 
nation ever prospered before, her total foreign trade in 1879 having 
been about six hundred and twelve millions sterling, and in 1890 
having advanced to seven hundred and forty-eight millions. She 
has conferred upon her dependencies the greatest benefit which a 
nation of consumers can offer to a nation of producers—free ports; 
and if Greater Britain, under those circumstances, cannot com- 
pete with foreign countries, the fault, as well as the remedy, must 
lie with the colonies, and not with the mother country. 


LAWRENCE IRWELL, 
Toronto, Canada. 





PARISIAN VIGNETTES: TWO STUDIES 
OF OLD MEN. 


BERNARD JOURNAY. 


“The poor old man is greater than he seems, 
For he hath waking empire wide as dreams. 
Rich are his walks with supernatural cheer : 
The region of his inner spirit teems 
With vital sounds and monitory gleams 
Of high astonishment and pleasing fear.” 
Witt1am Worpsworta. 


Poor old fellow! I made his acquaintance one misty November 
afternoon on leaving the Sorbonne, after hearing a magnificent 
lecture on modern philosophy by Professor Janet. 

It was growing dusk, the hour of five had struck measuredly 
from the white-faced clock of Richelieu’s church, and an agile lamp- 
lighter, like a veritable magician, flitted from post to post spreading 
illumination with his magic wand upon the Boulevard St. Michel. 
He shed his light upon a little old man, frail and thin as one of the 
withered leaves dropped from the plane trees, which lay in shoals 
upon the pavement. He stooped a good deal, and on his back he 
carried a load.of little objects, boxes, toys, &c., roughly shaped out of 
cork. They resembled nothing so much as the elementary efforts of 
a boy of six who has been given his first pocket-knife and a bit of 
wood to hack. Eight years old would have scorned such attempts, 
for at that age, in these practical times, children begin already to 
take lessons systematically from the carpenter. Primitive boats 
with masts formed out of matches, a bottle cork with a hole in it, 
which did service for a thimble-case and contained a rusty thimble, 
culled mayhap from a scavenger’s basket, bundles of matchwood 
labelled tooth-picks, an oyster shell or two, and a bit of broken 
flowerpot ; these were some of the treasures upon the old man’s 
board. 

I tried to enter into conversation, but it was not easy, for my 
companion was deaf and answered disjointedly, just as if speaking to 
himself. He told me his life-story, however, and somehow, in spite 
of the disconnected ramblings of his sentences, there was an epic 
ring in his narrative, and long before he had finished I felt that 
indescribable reflex impression that I must have heard it all before, 
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though I knew not when. Why is it that we have vague recollec- 
tions of that which consciously we have never experienced ? 

“Long ago I was a sailor,” he said. “I have been to many 
Jands, was wrecked, came home and tried mining. I lived for many 
years underground, where my eyes rarely saw the sun. I was inan 
accident, an explosion, was injured, and lost the use of my left arm 
(I then noticed for the first time that my companion’s arm was 
paralysed and hung uselessly at his side); after which,” he con- 
tinued, “for a long time, I did no work, but remained in the 
hospital. When I came out I took to masonry, but not having been 
apprenticed in my youth to the trade did not prosper and was forced 
to seek other work. I became stableman to an omnibus company. 
I rubbed down the horses, swept out the stable, and led the animals 
to and fro to the omnibuses, but a kick from a young horse again 
disabled me and I had to return to the hospital. Fourteen pro- 
fessions have I practised in my life—fourteen! Think,” he added 
with a queer chuckle raising his absent, blinking eyes to my face, 
“only now have I succeeded: only now in my old age have I 
climbed to the summit of my ambition.” 

I started, thinking that he was grimly sneering at his own 
wretched condition, but there was exaltation in his poor crazy gaze, 
positive pride shone in his eyes. Ah! fortunate insanity which 
could throw a rose-coloured veil between this man’s miserable lot 
and his understanding thereof. 

“In what lies your success?” I ask, wishing to humour the old 
fellow. 

“Do you not recognise me?” he replied. ‘I am Bernard 
Journay, the great sculptor; deign to glance at my treasures,” and 
he pointed to the absurd collection. ‘Upon this,” he continued, 
seizing an oyster shell in his thin fingers, ‘‘ upon this I have carved 
a landscape—trees, hills,valleys,and a river flowing through thevalley.” 

I could only discern a few notches upon the inner surface of the 
shell, but duly expressed my admiration. Pleased with my praise, 
the old man selected a slab of cork with a match stuck in its centre, 
to which three ends of wool were attached, and oh, irony! upon 
close inspection I saw that the dirty scraps were red, white and blue, 
the colours of the National Flag of France, and that the cork slab 
was a ship of the Line. I inquired if the articles were for sale, and 
received an answer in the negative. 

“Is it likely that they are for sale, when the king has ordered 
them ?” 

“ The king!” said I, dismayed at the thought of the disappoint- 
ment awaiting my crazy companion ; ‘“‘ What king?” 

He did not know, how should he? Some facetious individual had 
doubtless passed himself off aa ‘‘ the king,” and had indulged in a 
stupid joke at the weak-brained old man’s expense. 
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Hoping to secure an intelligible reply, I again make inquiries as 
to Bernard Journay’s circumstances, and he informed me that he was 
poor, but when the king sent for him, then he would be wealthy 
and would live always at the Court. I also learnt that he resided in 
the Boulevard de |’Ho6pital, which was a good distance from the 
Boulevard St. Michel. 

‘* My house is opposite the church of St. Marcel, and I live on the- 
eighth story,” he said, and, shouldering his burden the old fellow 
hopped off like a maimed bird, without so much as a gesture of fare— 
well. His ragged socks fell over the edge of his wooden sabots which 
clattered along the pavement, and his scant white hair escaped from 
under the battered remains of his hat, yet he fancied himself a great 
sculptor, and was happy in the delusion. His rags were fairy gold to- 
him. He didnot crave for purple and fine linen, as he thought that. 
they would be his one day for the asking. He was not ambitious, 
like the rest of us, for in his own eyes he possessed both talent 
and fame. 

I saw a good deal of Bernard Journay during that winter. He 
always passed the Sorbonne at the same hour, as it took him some. 
time to reach the Boulevard St. Michel from his own quarter of Paris, 
and he was in the habit of walking the same distance every day. 

One afternoon I thought I would follow him, but took care that he- 
should not see me. On and on he went, past the Palais de Justice, 
till we came to one of the numerous bridges. Here the old man 
halted, unloaded his pack, and seated himself on a kerbstone near- 
the river. A youth advanced towards him hesitatingly, holding a 
tray of cakes in his hand, one of which he offered to Journay—a 
graceful act from one poor street vendor to another. 

The old fellow remained for some minutes gazing at the Seine 
and nibbling at his cake. It was a week before Christmas, The 
sun had already set, and a deep red glow stretched across the 
western sky and was reflected in the river. Paris, always beautiful, 
is bewitching at sunset. Ndtre Dame’s twin towers stood out greyly 
against the bright background. Further off, the round dome of the. 
Institut was still in shadow. The twilight had crept over it almost 
imperceptibly, as it steals across the intellect sometimes of those- 
who have won a right to a seat behind her portal. To the right, 
the bustle and traffic of modern Paris and her shops is broken only 
by the square solitary tower of Jaques de la Boucherie. A great. 
barge lies motionless near the bridge. The penny steamers rush 
past, flinging the foam against her black sides, and making her toss. 
impetuously before settling down to her former restful attitude. 

The old man’s gaze is fixed upon the river. Do these poor lack- 
lustre eyes take in any of its grandeur? It is hard to say, for he 
turns suddenly from the bridge and resumes his walk along the 


quay. 
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We pass bridge after bridge till we reach the Pont d’Austerlitz. 
It is now quite dark ; few people are abroad between the bridges ; 
only the solitary bent figure moves constantly forward, pausing now 
and again to take breath and replace the pack which slips from its 
place upon his shoulders. 

At the beginning of the Boulevard de l’Hépital, so called from 
its vicinity to the great Salpétriére, wherein are patients not perhaps 
less bereft of reason than this poor crack-brained fellow, my com- 
panion stopped and turned into the broad thoroughfare. We passed 
the horse market, closed and deserted; further on, near the church 
of St. Marcel, the old man crossed the road and entered the door of 
No. 101. He did not seem to be an intruder; the concierge took 
no notice, and up the stairs he went unmolested, his wooden sabots 
clattering up the uncarpeted boards as they clattered daily along 
the grimy pavement of the Boulevard St. Michel. I followed, why 
{ knew not, but some irresistible impulse compelled me to move in 
his wake ; only the stairs seemed as interminable as the walk along 
the quay. At the eighth story—the attics of the dull empty-looking 
house—Journay pulled out a rusty key from his pocket, unlocked 
the door of a garret, and shut it behind him, but not before I had 
caught a glimpse of its interior. There was literally no furniture 
within ; it was bare as a prison cell; there was not even a bed or 
a blanket. 

I called to my companion, but his deaf ears did not catch the 
sound of my voice through the closed door, and I was left outside 
upon the landing somewhat crestfallen. The cold white moon, just 
risen, seemed to mock at my futile errand, as she sailed past the 
window with stately dignity. There was nothing for me to do but 
to return. 

I asked, however, many particulars of the concierge, though she 
could only tell me what I knew already. 

A day or two later I met Journay near the Hotel Cluny. We 
talked for a few minutes, but the old fellow seemed to be as absent- 
minded as ever, and answered at random. All that I could under- 
stand from his vague rambling sentences, was that the “king” had 
been kind to him, and sent him a blanket and some beef. Beauti- 
ful beef, with no veins in it, and his eyes sparkled with pathetic 
childish glee. Veiny meat was his usual fare, and he was lucky 
when he got it! This had been the lot of my companion through 
the eighty years of his life. Why are there such contrasts? I 
asked myself, bitterly. 

Journay remained quietly still while these thoughts were surging 
tumultuously through my mind. He belonged to the patient classes, 
and waited instinctively for me to take the initiative and pass on. 
I could not do so, though the old man’s deafness and weakness of 
intellect prevented any rational Gommunication between us. I felt 
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strangely loath to let him return to his bare and cheerless home. 
Not bare though, what am I: saying’ not cheerless, when it is 
peopled with the joyous phantoms of his own creating. He was 
laughing to himself now, making signs and kissing his hand to 
some one in the Cluny Gardens. This enclosure, a pleasant place in 
summer, is filled, as everybody knows, with stone effigies, placed 
here and there between the benches: winged beasts, Gothic arches 
and pillars, and statutes of saints, most of which were taken from 
the neighbouring church of St. Benoit, when the latter was destroyed 
at the Revolution. 

I saw that no one was in the garden now; people avoided it 
since the December frosts had begun. The old fellow continued, 
however, to gesticulate, and even took off his hat repeatedly. 

“* What is it, Journay ?” I ask, “ who is there ? ” 

“The King’s statue,” he answered, and pointed to the life-size 
marble effigy of Christ, which stood on the facade of St. Benoit. I 
shuddered involuntarily, bade my companiou adieu, and left him to 
his strange “ communing with a stone.” 

I had given my address to the concierge, in case Journay was ever 
taken ill and in need of human_ministrations. 

On Christmas Eve I was sitting in my library, lazily turning the 
leaves of a book, when a small boy was announced from the Boule- 
vard de |’Hépital. He was the concierge's son, and had come to tell 
me that Bernard Journay had been taken suddenly ill and was 
wandering in his mind. 

When did he ever not wander in his mind, I thought sadly, as I 
donned my cloak and set off in a cab to call for the doctor. 

I found the latter at home and willing to accompany me. 

On our arrival at the house, the concierye was on the look-out, 
and gave us news of her lodger. He was very ill and delirious with 
fever. She did not know if he would live through the night. 

We mounted the eight stories to the garret in the attic, and 
entered the dismal abode. The old man was lying upon the pallet- 
bed ‘‘the king” had sent him, his thin fingers working at the 
coverlet, and his white hair lying in a tangled mass upon the pillow. 

The doctor, with professional dexterity, arranged the disordered 
bedclothes, raised the sunken head, and placed a thermometer under 
the tongue. He had been touched by what I had told him of the 
itinerant vendor’s history, and showed his pity by an almost 
womanly gentleness in his care of the old man. 

No care, however, could save him. He was suffering from an 
acute attack of inflammation of the lungs, which carried him off in 
a few hours. 

Before the end, however, consciousness seemed in a measure to 
return. He sat up in bed, and pointed towards the window with 
a rapt look of joy in his old, shrunken eyes. 
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‘** Le roi, le roi! il est venu!” he cried, then he fell back upon 
the pillow inanimate. 

Yes, the king had come for Bernard Journay ; no earthly sove- 
reign, but the King of Terrors, who visits us all once, and whose 
dominion is the poppied realms peopled by shades. 

When I approached the bed, I saw that the aged street-vendor 
had joined the latter, for he had set out on that voyage of discovery 
which is supposed to have no end. 


BONHOMME BONTEMPS. 


Que ma saison derniére soit encore un printemps: et gai! C'est la 
priére du gros Roger Bontemps.— BERANGER. 

‘‘T know I am a sad vagabond,” Bonhomme Bontemps said to 
me laughing, when we met one afternoon on a windy day upon the 
Place Maubert, and I expressed my shocked surprise at seeing him 
at large, believing him to be in the custody of the Petites Swurs des 
Pauvres, 

The north wind blowing tempestuously round the corner sent his. 
white hair into his eyes, and made his weather-beaten, reckless old 
face as scarlet as a Calvados apple; a sturdy ancient, brawny-limbed 
and bold-eyed, and not to be confined for any length of time between 
four walls, was Bonhomme Bontemps. 

Eighty years of August suns and December frosts had rendered 
him weatherproof. It was mistaken kindness to shut Pére Bontemps 
in an almshouse. 

[ had often met him in my wanderings, sometimes on the quays 
of the Ile de la Cité, sometimes in the vicinity of the Halles, in the 
manufacturing district of Vaugirard, in the Champs Elysées, on the 
steps of Ndtre Dame or St. Severin, or having a brin de causette 
with the proprietors of cabarets at the Batignolles, and he always 
saluted me with the same respectfully indifferent, yet cordial, hat- 
doffing, with the same twinkle in his humorous grey eye. 

I found in him a curious affinity to the Vieulx-par-le-Chemin of 

salzac’s Contes Drolatiques, and am ashamed to say I sympathised 
with his errant propensities. This the old rascal was well aware of, 
and many a pourboire has he wheedled out of me upon thirsty July 
afternoons, when the Seine lay like an immobile leaden ribbon between 
its masonry, the sun heated the pavement to the temperature of a St. 
Laurence’s gridiron; and the gamins de Paris huddled lazily under 
the wall seemed oblivious to the attractions of pitch and toss. 

How he had come by his nickname; how he managed to live, 
having no particular occupation; where he slept, and when? were 
mysteries to my mind. To all these questions Bonhomme Bontemps, 
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I felt, gave perfectly truthful replies. Having been partial to 
Béranger’s songs in his youth, and especially to that of Roger 
Bontemps, which he was in the habit of giving with much spirit at 
the popular cafés; he had, he said, been so baptised by the 
dabitués, and the name had clung to him. In the summer, during 
reaping-time, he would join the Belgian labourers, who offer their 
services to the farmers of the Department of the Seine and Oise, 
and in the autumn he would tramp farther south, and lend a hand 
at the vintages. Owing to his cheery disposition he had innumer- 
able friends in the capital; stone breakers would help him to a job 
on their stretch of disorganised roadway, or masons recommend him 
to their patrons as journeyman. He was conversant with many 
¢rades—with that of leather-workers and glass-blowers and smelters, 
and had friends at Court at the Central Market, so that as long as 
he would work he would never be likely to starve. 

He slept anywhere—under arches, upon church steps, by the river 
side, under the pontoon chains, occasionally in a bed at the Asile 
de Nuit, or at the house of Mére Gennelet, Place Maubert, a contem- 
porary of his, who would board him for nothing upon snowy nights 
for old acquaintance’s sake ; or in the vast hall termed Trou d’Enfer, 
where the sleeping guewx lay so closely packed upon the worm-eaten 
planks that it was hard to find resting space or elbow room. This 
refuge, once the dining hall of Gabrielle d’Estrée, closed at two 
o'clock, opening again at six in the morning, so that the wretched 
wayfarers had to turn out of their asylum into the cold streets just at 
the dreariest hour of the twenty-four. 

Bonhomme Bontemps, as others besides himself have told me, 
would meet this piece of ill-luck without complaint and lay himself 
out to cheer his companions in misfortune, giving a helping hand to 
the aged and indicating to them the driest and warmest corners under 
archways, or some disused drains, in the recesses of which a man 
could creep on all fours and sleep until daylight permitted him to 
return to the Trou d’Enfer. 

His popularity therefore among his kind was immense, and he 
was known and welcomed in more than one district of the great 
capital, and helped out of the slough of despond more often than 
others when down on his luck. 

I don’t suppose any habitual toper consumed more liquor than did 
Bonhomme Bontemps when his funds allowed of it, and the extra- 
ordinary thing was that it never went to his head. Always bright, 
alert, ready with repartee and sally, his eighty vagabonding years sat 
lightly on him. I recommended himjconstantly to take up his resi- 
dence in one parish, so that in the event of his health failing suddenly 
he would be in a position to obtain relief, but he disliked remaining 
long in one place, having doubtless gipsy blood in his veins, and 
the possibility of his dying in the public thoroughfare affected him 
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little. “If I die I shall be carted to the nearest cemetery,” he 
would say, “and flung in the common fosse. At my age men don’t 
die lingering deaths—the machine just stops working of its own 
accord, and no replenishing with oil will set it going again. During 
illness they look after you so well at the hospitals that you are quite 
sorry to be turned out on your recovery, so what would be my object 
in getting on the parish books? Let be, I’m happy enough, I go 
where I like, I do what I like ; others can’t say as much.” And turn- 
ing from me he waved his hat at Mére Gennelet, his crony, who was 
leaning out of the window of her cabaret and beckoning to him, 
‘She wants you to have a drink,” I said, as he nodded and walked 
cff humming in a cracked falsetto, ‘‘ Malbrook s’en va t’en Guerre.” 

I met the old fellow again a month or so later in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens. He was sitting on a bench under the royal statue 
of Anne of Cleves, and his air of jovial insowciance contrasted 
amusingly with the severe and proud demeanour of the marble queen. 

“‘ Where have you been all this time?” I asked. 

“In prison,” he said, ‘for having stolen two tough chickens from 
a poulterer’s shop window. I was sorry afterwards, they made such 
an insipid stew.” 

I reproached my incorrigible gentleman for his stealing pro- 
pensities. 

*‘T didn’t steal for the pleasure of it,” he said, imperturbably, “1 
was seedy, and thought a month’s rest in prison would set me up 
again. So it has,” and he laughed contentedly. 

Nonplussed, I remained silent; what reprimand could one address 
to an old man who rarely slept in a bed, but was daily and nightly 
soaked and blanched by exposure to alternate rain and sunshine, 
and who stole, to escape from the pitiless pavements, into the com- 
parative luxury of prison fare and shelter ? 

In his case one would have done the same and worse. Morality 
is relative after all. He guessed my thoughts and said soberly 
(very soberly for him) : 

‘“* It is very easy to preach when one has always been comfortably 
off, with us poor folk it is different.” 

“ Yes, indeed, Pére Bontemps,’ I replied, ashamed of my own 
impertinent moralising, and then I added, wheedlingly, “‘ sing me 
one of Béranger’s songs.” 

In a quavering voice he struck up “ Le roi Yvetot,” and all his 
gaiety returned to him with the flood of pleasant memories evoked 
by the song. 

And I left him there on the bench in the old garden, carolling 
the melody which he had heard Béranger himself sing so long ago. 
Across the clipt alleys and formal eighteenth century stone-work, 
the words came faintly “Quel bon petit roi fut 1a la 14, quel bon 
petit roi fut 14.” Mary NEGREPONTE. 





THE VOLE PLAGUE IN THE LOWLANDS. 


Nor one word too strong has been used to tell of the havoc wrought. 
by those ‘‘ little foxes that spoil the vines,” the short-tailed field- 
mice or voles that have destroyed for the time being some of the 
best sheep pastures of Southern Scotland. 

Reports have appeared in the daily papers and in agricultural 
and scientific journals giving accounts of starving flocks and the 
despair of the farmers, tales almost incredible when compared with 
the minute proportions of the creature which has caused such dis- 
tress, but alas only too true. During a recent visit to the infected 
districts we have been much interested in tracing the course of the 
plague, in learning from the farmers the true measure of its effects, 
and in gathering facts which might throw light on the mystery of 
its origin, or point to possible cures, natural or artificial. 

With regard to the course of the plague, it is interesting to notice 
that although in the first instance the voles were said to have come 
“over the hills,” or “ down from the hills,” where they always exist 
in moderate numbers, the vast hordes to which their numbers have 
grown during the last two years are travelling along river valleys, 
following in their destructive progress from field to field and farm to. 
farm, the course of the streams that flow in a northerlydirection. There 
seems to be no particular cause for this choice of a route through. 
mosslands and water meadows, indeed the arvicola agrestis is so- 
capricious in many of its ways, that there is little accounting for its. 
actions in this any more than in some other of its ways and works. 
In former outbreaks it has sometimes elected to spoil similar dis- 
tricts, as in the years 1874-5 when the farms of Wensleydale 
suffered and at other times, as in the years 1813-14 when the 
forests of Gloucestershire and Hampshire were attacked, it has con- 
centrated its forces upon woodland country. The migratory nature 
of these hordes of voles is a hopeful feature to the farmers who are 
suffering at present, though it strikes fear to the hearts of others 
whose lands seem to lie in the line of march, for when the pastures. 
of one district are exhausted the creatures pass on and do not. 
return to the same spots as a rule, even when the new grass springs 
again. This migratory habit which seems so strong among voles 
when their numbers amount to such disastrous swarms, as in the 
present plague, must be simply an invention born of the necessity of 
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finding food sufficient for such an army, for in their ordinary condition 
they are stationary in the pastures where they dwell. Hitherto the 
plague has increased in severity as it passed onwards, but now there is 
reason to hope that from various sources which we shall presently 
try to show it is receiving such salutary checks, that its further 
ravages will become weaker and weaker until, as in former visita- 
tions, it dies a natural death, and the short-tailed field vole which 
has enjoyed such an unenviable notoriety retires once more to the 
obscurity of its hillside homes. The general opinion of the landed 
proprietors and the farmers seems to be, that the ravages will con- 
tinue all through next year, and possibly the year after; but that 
the voles will not spread over much more ground. These premises 
are based on the experience of former plagues of the same kind by 
men accustomed to watch with an anxious eye the ways of wild 
creatures as well as wind and sun and rain, and to measure care- 
fully the actions of the beasts and birds that come and go, and the 
ever-changeful seasons as they make or mar the harvests. 

Hitherto the districts affected during this outbreak have been 
those of the main avenues which lead from the English border into 
Scotland. The voles are following the same routes by which the 
wild border barons of Northumbria led their forces over the hills and 
through the valleys of the lowlands in their raids upon the strong- 
holds of the heart of Scotia. Just the old passways where the 
sister lands fought for so long are the camping grounds of these 
marauders. The north-east of Dumfries, the north-west of Rox- 
burgh, the greater part of Selkirk, and the southern extremities of 
Peebles and Lanark, are the counties most seriously affected, the 
passway lands through which river and road and rail, lead into 
North Britain. The farms which lie along the river dales are 
suffering most just now, sad indeed are the stories of Teviotdale, 
Eskdale, and the beautiful valley of the Ettrick. If the plague 
spreads much further it will probably follow the same direction, and 
continue its course through the lands that lie along the beds of the 
Tweed and the Clyde. 

The measure of this disaster is as yet scarcely gauged. Hitherto 
the losses and sufferings entailed have fallen chiefly on the farmers. 
A few landlords have reduced their rents, a few tenants have been 
obliged to vacate their holdings altogether, unable to cope with the 
expense of buying fodder for their starving flocks, here and there a 
few farm hands have been dismissed and thrown out of work, but 
we gathered from the anxious forebodings of the farmers, to whom 
we are indebted for interesting details of these ravages, that all who 
have a stake in the hazardous winings of the land look forward to 
atill more serious losses and more widespread ruin in the near future. 
For the spring is the new year in the country, it is the beginning 
of the agricultural year, the: time for balancing books, squaring 
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accounts, renewing of leases, the time to start again, the time when 
fears are realised or hopes renewed. The spring is the year’s store- 
house, it will garner fresh treasure, and, if the thieves break in and 
steal again, many who enter in must abandon hope. It is greatly 
feared that when the grass comes up again in April showers, and 
grows thick and strong in May sunshine, it will but hold out fruits 
of Tantalus to those who depend on its bounty; the short-tailed 
field mice will destroy it once more. 

It is seldom that a farmer is able to make enough money to put by 
much ; as a rule even in good farming districts he must be content 
just to live and to support his family year by year depending on the 
yield of the seasons, as a rule he can save very little and must leave 
his children and the rainy day unprovided for. As long as times are 
prosperous there is peace and plenty, as far as the necessaries of life 
go, in farmhouse life, but there is little to fall back upon in such an 
emergency as the present one, when, out of an income greatly re- 
duced by the depreciation of the market value of stock, fodder has 
to be purchased for the flocks. It was quite piteous to hear one 
farmer tell in his broad Scotch how his sheep were so “ hoongered ” 
that the lambs had hardly grown at all since the spring. 

It is the sheep-farms that have suffered most. The pastures that 
the voles attack are the rough hillside growths and the tussocks and 
hummocks of coarse grass that lie alongside the mountain streams 
where the sheep are fed. They do not encroach much upon the 
smuother pastures where cows are grazed or enter the furrowed corn 
lands, but this is poor consolation, for in most of the districts where 
they are rife there is but very little corn grown and scarcely any 
dairy-farming. The way in which the voles destroy the grass is 
peculiar, and the appearance of the pastures they have attacked so 
odd and so characteristic that their presence is patent at a glance. 
They do not crop the grass, they mow it ; the voles eat the sweet white 
ends of the grass stalks that the ploughboy bites as he wanders 
through the lanes in the idleness of Sunday best ; in feeding thus they 
cut clean through the tough bundles of stalks of closely-grown and 
tangled bunches of grass, severing the tufts completely from the 
roots. In the pastures we examined these tussocks of rough grass, 
had come up from among the smoother growth at intervals of a foot 
or two apart, each and all had been sawn through by the sharp 
teeth of the little rodents, but remained standing quite dead and 
bleached to a light yellow by the summer sun, so that the appear- 
ance of the meadows was that of Lilliput hayfields strewn with 
dwarfed cocks or stukes of hay. The dead clumps of grass are so 
completely severed that they may be lifted off as though they never 
had had any connection with the earth; they are cut through with 
the mosses and weeds which had grown up with them. No surer 
method could the mice have devised for spoiling the grass for sheep. 
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‘The ground is riddled with the holes of their burrows, about an inch 
and a half in diameter and two or three feet apart, and we easily 
found their runs which pass in and out at the roots of the herbage in 
an interlaced network. At this spot, far up the Ettrick valley about 
twelve miles from Selkirk, where the plague was severe though 
not at its worst, there must have been hundreds of voles to the acre. 
Only one, however, showed himself plainly to us. Doubtless they 
felt the vibration of approaching footsteps and retired into their 
holes as we advanced. This one was probably a fair sample of the 
rest, a compact little brown creature, with a very evil face—or did 
his bad name hang him ?—short ears, and a short and hairy tail, a 
little larger than a field mouse, a little smaller than a rat. 

We cannot better give an idea of the measure of the calamity than 
by stating the simple fact that during the last few weeks the market 
value of young sheep has been one shilling per head. The dread 
significance of this will be grasped even by those who have little or 
no knowledge of farming matters, to agriculturalists it must speak 
volumes of tragedy. The farmers told us that though it was no 
longer worth while to drive the sheep to market, they were obliged 
to sell them being unable any longer to cope with the expense of 
buying fodder. Buyers in the neighbourhood are purchasing no 
stock, as they, too, dread the expense of feeding with bought food; 
buyers from a distance do not care to lay out money on such lean 
and dwarfed creatures as the once celebrated sheep of these districts 
have become. 

We believe that one of the chief causes of such plagues as 
these is the wholesale destruction of the birds of prey. The 
opinion of the farmers is unanimous on this point. Indeed, 
they hardly give as much weight as we do to other facts, such 
as the effect of mild winters, and certain other conditions under 
which the short-tailed field mice increase and multiply at an 
alarming rate. The testimony of these men, as also of the shep- 
herds who concur with them in this view, is valuable. They are 
accustomed to be out of doors all day, and often at night, and the 
ways of wild creatures become familiar tothem, They are naturalists 
in @ very practical sense of the term. It has been objected that the 
voles have been very numerous and destructive on one or two estates 
where the rapacious birds are not destroyed. This is true, and is 
notably the case near the Duke of Buccleuch’s lands in the beautiful 
valley of the Ettrick where none of these birds have been killed for 
the last ten years; but the objection is not quite a fair one. Very 
few birds are stationary, strictly resident in any one particular neigh- 
bourhood. The birds of prey particularly are nomads, wandering 
hither and thither, as food is more plentiful here and there. When 
the raptorial birds are killed off on one estate, or in one county 
(distance is a mere matter of detail to such strong fliers), it but leaves 
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the better cheer for the relief guards that reinforce the district from 
the neighbouring estates where they are preserved. These birds 
distribute themselves and change places constantly according to the 
abundance of food stipplies each neighbourhood affords. The whole 
country suffers equally, or almost equally, for the destruction wreaked 
upon the birds of particular districts. 

It is a remarkable feature of the present state of the vole plague 
that the birds of prey are flocking to the affected spots in large 
numbers. Each shepherd can point to six or eight spots where the 
short-eared owls have, contrary to their usual wont, remained to build 
their nests. As a rule, these birds visit our hilly districts in sparing 
numbers in the winter only. This summer they have been seen in 
great numbers, and are gathering now in still larger flocks. More 
than one farmer assured me that they looked for deliverance now 
that the “ oolets, and cras, and pickmaws” had come to the rescue. 
The share of the ‘‘ pickmaws,” or black-headed gulls, in the work is 
very curious and interesting, as, I believe, it has been hitherto 
unknown that they ate such things as living mice. Possibly “ vole” 
is like caviare an acquired taste which the gulls have cultivated of 
late years. It is now however.an undoubted fact that the ‘“ bonny 
white birds,” as they are called hereabouts, traverse the fields in 
large flocks in company with the “ black cras,” and, like these, pick 
the young voles out of their holes and devour them in great numbers. 
They come from great distances to divide the spoil; those on our 
informant’s lands, under Singley and Deloraine, from Loch St. Mary, 
forty miles away. 

All through the affected districts the country people look to the 
birds for deliverance. Other means have been suggested, other 
means have béen tried on many farms, but all have failed. 

3eating with sticks, digging pitfalls, setting traps, and poison, 
these have all been found ineffectual. Burning the grass down is a 
good preventive, but few have been found willing to make the cer- 
tain sacrifice of a year’s crops, while the least hope of escape re- 
mained, and where the mice have once arrived it is but little use for 
they hide in their holes quite safely while the grass is burning and 
then come out and pass on to the next field. The failure of all the 
artificial cures that have been tried has been due in a great 
measure to the impossibility of organising concerted and continuous 
action throughout an entire district, in this the birds have an 
advantage, their labours are widespread and unceasing. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the revolting proposition to 
inoculate the creatures with the germs of some disease which shall 
prove fatal to them will not be adopted. There is enough of pain 
and sickness in the mysterious economy of the groaning and tra- 
vailing creation ; it is surely not our province to add to its sum. 
Also it is a growing opinion among those learned in such subjects thac 
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a great deal of illness is spread by animals in various ways, notably 
consumption and cancer. Disease could scarcely be increased in the 
world at large without affecting the conditions of human life for ill. 
Some say that when once the plague is over the grass will be alh 
the better for the temporary destruction it has suffered. Doubtless 
the herbage which had been poor on some of the affected pastures for: 
some years before this outbreak will spring up again with renewed 
vigour. But it is a mockery to pretend to see good in such a kill-or- 
cure remedy, few will survive to see the result ; too many must share 
the fate of the unfortunate invalids treated by the French physician 
who boasted when his patients died that they were “ morts guéris.” 


F, A. FULCHER. 





THE TRANSFORMATION OF ENERGY : 
JOULE’S DISCOVERY. 


WHEN we say that any one is full of energy, we mean, do we not, 
that they are full of the power of doing work? And when we say 
that a thing is full of energy we mean that it is full of the power of 
doing work, and we estimate the energy which it possesses by the: 
intensity of the opposing forces which it overcomes, multiplied into. 
the distance through which it can travel before that energy is ex- 
hausted ; or, in other words, we measure the energy of anything by 
the amount of work which it can do before it is utterly spent.. 
Now it is very easy to see that a moving body possesses energy, or 
the power of doing work, but besides this we may often have energy 
in a quiescent state, just as a man may be quiet, seated quite still— 
asleep in his armchair we will suppose—and yet be perfectly cap- 
able of doing any amount of work when he wakes up and sets about it.. 
Or, supposing that I carried a stone weight to the top of a high. 
tower, and placed it on a ledge at the top of this tower, then this. 
stone weight would possess a certain amount of energy or power of 
doing work owing to the position it occupies, for, if I pushed the- 
stone weight over the edge it would at once—owing to the action of 
gravity—fall to the ground beneath, and could, by virtue of the motion. 
acquired in so falling, be made to do a certain amount of work. 

Now the energy possessed by this stone weight, in virtue of its- 
position on the top of the tower, is called ‘‘ energy of position ” or 
“ potential energy,” just as the energy possessed by the mainspring: 
of a watch when wound up, or of a crossbow when bent is termed 
“ potential energy.” 

Now in carrying this stone weight to the top of the tower I 
expended (and I do not think any one will dispute this statement) ou. 
certain amount of energy, and we may term this energy “ actual,” 
or, as it is usually called, kinetic energy. 

Now I have already stated that the stone weight, in falling to the 
earth, will doa certain amount of work, and the amount of work which 
it will perform is exactly equivalent to the work which I performed 
in carrying it to the top of the tower, and this stone weight possesses 
during the whole time it is at the top of the tower a “ potential 
energy” or “‘energy of position” equal in amount to the “ actual ” 
or “kinetic energy ” expended by myself in carrying up the weight. 
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Take any piece of clockwork and wind it up, you perform in so 
doing a certain amount of work, or expend a certain quantity of your 
actual or kinetic energy. Now the energy of position or potential 
energy possessed by the elastic force of the spring of the piece of 
clockwork is exactly equivalent to the amount of energy expended or 
work done by yourself in winding it up, and the work which it is cap- 
able of doing is exactly equal to the work done by you. No energy 
has been created or destroyed—it has only changed its form. Yes! 
some one will say, perhaps, “this is no doubt true, but when your 
stone has fallen to the ground and come to rest, or when your piece 
of clockwork has performed its little evolutions, how about your 
‘energy’ then?” I reply, “its energy has not been destroyed, it 
has been converted into heat, just as the energy of a railway train is 
converted into heat when it is suddenly stopped (as the sparks from 
the surface contact of the wheels and brakes testify), or the energy of 
the hammer after it has struck the anvil or the cannon-ball, the 
target. There has been, in a word, an annihilation of so much 
visible energy, simultaneous with the creation of so much heat.” 
But, you say, “ Do you mean to assert that no energy is created in 
the case of the steam-engine, the electric dynamo, the muscular 
exertions of men and animals, the windmill? Surely these all 
create force? The pulley, the lever, the hydraulic press, the wheel 
and axle. What are these for but the creation, the production of 
force?” ‘No! by neither steam-engine, electric dynamo, human 
muscle, nor any mechanical contrivance is any force created.” 

Let us take a simple case first—that of the pulley. Take a 
system of pulleys in daily use by mechanics and others, consisting of 
two blocks, the lower one of which is movable, and the upper one 
is fixed. There are three pulleys to each block, and the same string 
goes round all the pulleys. On the end of the string, passing over 
the upper block, is hung a weight of one pound ; from the lower 
block is suspended one of six pounds. The system is in equilibrium 
in any position of the weights. One pound therefore balances a 
weight of six pounds, and by exerting a certain force at the end of 
the string passing over the upper block, I am able to raise a weight 
six times as great—neglecting friction. Observe, however, that I 
have to move my end of the string through a much greater space 
than that through which the weight ascends, and if you measured 
these two distances, you would find that to raise the weight of six 
pounds oNE foot you would have to remove the end of the string passing 
over the upper block through siz feet, or a space six times as great. 

What we gain in power we lose therefore in space. Similarly, 
if you have four pulleys at the lower and upper block—i.c., eight in 
all—you would then have eight strings passing around the lower block, 
then with a force of a little more than one pound, you would be able 
to raise a weight of eight pounds, but you would have to move your 
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string through a space eight times as great as that through which the 
weight ascended. And so on for any number of pulleys, but always 
the same law holding, that what we gain in power we lose in space. 

There is no creation of energy, but simply a transformation of 
one kind into another more convenient to us, and similarly in all 
machines or combinations of machines this law is universally true, 
that “‘ what we gain in power we lose in space,” or that the power 
multiplied into the distance it descends is always equal to the 
weight multiplied into the distance through which it ascends— 
neglecting friction. 

Let us turn now to the case of the steam-engine. First of all, how- 
ever, let me point out that the various forces of Nature, such as 
gravity, heat, light, electricity, magnetism, chemical action, &c., are 
so related that any one can be made to produce the other, directly or 
indirectly. For example, a stream of water flowing from a higher 
to a lower level, under the action of gravity, may be made to turn 
a water-wheel, which sets in motion a Gramme machine. This 
motion is converted into heat and electricity ; this electricity pro- 
duces the electric light, and light, we know, causes chemical action 
(i.e., oxidation in the animal system), which supplies muscular power, 
which may set in motion a Gramme machine, whose motion may 
again be converted into heat, electricity, and so on, indefinitely. In 
the case of the steam-engine, this machine converts heat into 
mechanical force, which drives the engine, just as, vice versd, 
mechanical action gives rise to heat; as, for instance, the mechanical 
movements of various wheels, axles, pistons, &c., of the steam-engine, 
sometimes make them so hot, that accidents happen by these means. 
Now, and here is the whole secret of the matter: The steam-engine 
converts the heat into an exact mechanical equivalent of the heat 
produced, a certain amount of heat always producing a certain 
amount of mechanical action, and a certain amount of mechanical 
action, a certain amount of heat, neither more nor less. 

It is chiefly to the labours of Mr. James Prescott Joule (of 
Manchester) that we owe the transforming of these doctrines from 
the field of speculation and their placing upon the sure basis of 
experimental fact. The greater part of his elaborate and exhaustive 
experiments and researches consisted in his ascertaining what 
quantity of heat would be produced by a given quantity of work. 

A certain known weight was attached to a pulley having its 
axle resting upon friction wheels, to diminish, as much as possible, 
the friction caused by its revolution. A string passing round the 
pulley is wrapped round a vertical axle inserted into a round, 
vertical, covered vessel, which axle was caused to rotate by the 
downward motion of its weight. Now to this vertical axle was 
attached a system of paddles, which moved with the axle. There 
were, altogether, eight sets of these paddles revolving between four 
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stationary vanes. When, therefore, the box was full of liquid, the 
paddles and the vanes together churned it about, the stationary ones 
preventing the liquid being carried round with the paddles. The 
heat generated in the liquid, when the weight fell through a certain 
distance, was accurately measured by a thermometer, and he thus 
deduced that the fall of a weight weighing one pound throngh a 
vertical distance of 772 feet, raised the temperature of one pound of 
water from 32° to 33° Fahrenheit.* This number 772 is called the 
mechanical equivalent of heat, and is a constant of the greatest im- 
portance in scientific and practical observations. 

Now, in the example of the steam-engine already alluded to, we 
have heat-producing mechanical action, or work—the opposite of 
Joule’s experiment. The quantity and temperature of the steam 
entering the cylinder of the engine may be measured, and from 
these the amount of /eat passing into the cylinder—per minute, 
say—can be calculated. In the ordinary steam-engine a large por- 
tion of the heat is, of course, yielded to the condensing of water, 
and another part is lost by conduction and radiation from the cylin- 
der, pipes, condensers, &c. All these quantities may, however, be 
estimated and allowed for, and when the result is compared with 
the quantity of heat entering the cylinder, a difference is found 
which leaves a quantity unaccounted for ; but when the quantity is 
compared with the work done by the engine in the same interval, it 
is always found that for every 772 units of work, one unit of heat 
has disappeared. 

Tested, as this may be, within the limit of experimental error, the 
result is always the same. Equally definite quantitative relations 
are found to exist between all the other forms of energy. To pro- 
duce a certain amount of one kind of energy, the equivalent amount 
of another kind of energy is always necessary, and we are led to this 
great truth: “that the total energy of any material system is o 
quantity which can neither be increased nor diminished by any 
actions between the parts of the system, though it may be trans- 
formed into any of the forms of which energy is susceptible” (Clerk 
Maxwell). No scientific truth stands upon a firmer basis than this 
principle—known as the ‘‘ Conservation of Energy ”—-for towards 
no other principle has so much ingenuity on the part of man, from 
times immemorial, been so fruitlessly directed. 

We have all heard of ‘“ Perpetual Motion.” Some of us may 
have known “ Perpetual Motionists,” whose search was not (as some 
suppose) for continuous motion, but for a machine that conld do 
useful work without the expenditure of any power upon it. A 
pump that would continually pump water without having any force 

* Or in the more correct scientific phraseology of the day, 424 kilogrammetres one 


degree Centigrade. When will Erglish conservatism allow the universal adoption 
in this country of the much simpler French metrical system ? 
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of any kind applied to any part of it, or an engine that would go 
without any fuel of any kind, would be a machine like that which 
they were seeking to make. 

Now this principle of the ‘“ Conservation of Energy” simply 
states that, no matter what agents may be called into play, nor how 
much ingenuity expended on the part of man, ‘ perpetual motion,” 
or the creation of force, is impossible. When energy passes from 
higher or more available to a lower or less available form it is said 
to be degraded. For instance, a piece of wound-up clockwork 
possesses, in virtue of its being wound up “potential or position 
energy” the power—supposing it was connected with some other 
piece of apparatus—of doing useful work. Allow it to expend this 
energy, which becomes converted or degraded into heat—degraded 
because, although the amount of heat given out by it whilst 
running down would, if I could collect it, do just the same amount 
of work that the machine accomplished in running down, it is, of 
course, impossible for this to be done. ll the different forms of 
energy can be directly or indirectly transformed into heat. A 
given quantity of heat-energy cannot however be wholly transformed 
into one of the higher or more available forms of energy. Just 
as from a level sheet of water you can gain no mechanical effect 
except from the flow of water from a higher to a lower level, su 
likewise, in the case of a heat or steam-engine, you must have a fall 
of heat from a body of a higher to one of a lower degree of 
temperature. Place a glass piston containing a small quantity of 
water in the flame of a spirit lamp—the increased temperature of 
the water inside causes an increase of pressure upon the cylinder 
and the piston is driven out; then blow upon it—it becomes cool, 
condenses the steam inside, diminishes its pressure, and the pressure 
of the atmosphere drives the piston in again. 

In this little experiment you have the steam-engine in miniature, 
only in many engines instead of condensing the steam it is allowed 
to escape into the air and the piston is forced back by steam 
entering at the other end of the cylinder. In every instance, 
however, useful work is alone done owing to the difference of 
pressure and, therefore, of temperature between the different parts 
of the engine, or between the engine and the outside air. Where 
the {temperature and therefore the pressure outside the boiler or 
piston is the same as that inside, no work could, of course, be done. 
Clausius, Rankine, Thompson, and others have carefully studied the 
Jaws of this change, and from their researches we learn that 
(theoretically), supposing the temperature of the steam-engine to be 
120° Centigrade and that of the condenser or outside air 20° Centi- 
grade, the proportion of heat used would be one-fifth. Practically, 
‘however, it will not be anything like so large as this. Thus you 
see what a very imperfect energy-converting machine a steam 
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engine is. All chemical combination causes manifestation of heat, 
and everywhere that we know of throughout Nature this great 
conversion or degradation (owing to heat being a lower available 
form of energy) of energy is going on. 

Our sun, like every other sun, planet, and satellite, is radiating 
its energy into space, tending to make the temperature of its mass 
uniform, and the same as that of the luminiferous ether through 
which it travels. All movement in this universe necessitates the 
expenditure of force, and therefore of work. Movement or motion 
(in one sense) is the cause of everything, and so we can neither 
do nor obtain anything without a certain expenditure of work— 
a certain transforming of potential or position energy into kinetic 
or actual energy, or vice versd. 

‘* Work is worship,” says an old proverb. “ Work is a necessity,” 
is the doctrine of modern science. ‘‘ For a certain amount of one 
kind of energy, I will give you,” says Nature, “so much of the 
other kind of energy, neither more nor less.” There is no cheating 
Nature. She may be a hard taskmaster, yet she rules us with 
strict justice. Our whole life consists but in the transformation of 
these two different kinds of energy. We procure food (kinetic 
energy) which we eat, the greater part of which, under the chemical 
action (7.¢., potential energy)* of the various juices of the digestive 
organs is absorbed into our system, which thereby enables us to 
perform a certain amount of work, mental or physical. In other words, 
to transform a certain amount of potential into kinetic or actual 
energy. 

For a certain amount of work to be done (without waste or 
injury to our system) a certain quantity of food must be absorbed, 
i.e., digested. (Hence the value of a good digestion.) If the 
absorption be in excess of the expenditure, then Nature stores this 
energy up in the form of fat; if the expenditure be in excess of the 
absorption, then Nature works upon our bodies and we grow thin. 
If the absorption equal the expenditure, then we are in a state of 
what doctors term “ physiological equilibrium” and perfectly good 
health. With the same degree of absorption, a pound of meat 
would enable us to perform (without any detriment to our system) 
a certain amount of work, two pounds ¢wice that amount, and so on. 

Our bodies are, in fact, delicately constructed heat-engines or 
machines—far more economical working ones, I would have you 
notice, than those artificial heat-engines constructed by man; and, 
as Rumford has observed, you would get more work out of aton of 


* “Tn the present state of science, chemists figure to themselves chemical action 
as a re-arrangement of particles under the action of forces tending to produce this 
change of arrangement. From this point of view, therefore, ‘chemical agency’ is 
potential energy.”—-CLERK MAXWELL, 

It is, of course, often very difficult to determine, in some cases, which of the two 
forms of energy it is. ONE of the two it must be. 
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hay, if you gave it as food to a horse, than if you burnt it in an engine. 
Nevertheless it is the combustion of the food in our system that fur- 
nishes the energy of our bodies, and there is no food capable of 
nourishing our bodies which, if well dried, is not capable of being 
burnt in the fire. 

From whence does this food derive its energy ? In every case 
from the Sun. If our food be vegetable food, then it is derived 
directly from the rays of the sun; if animal, the only difference is 
that it has built up the body of an animal before coming to us—the 
. animal has eaten it and we have eaten the animal. From this. 
source of energy—viz., food—is derived, of course, all those 
mechanical effects produced by the work of human beings and 
animals. The other sources of energy in Nature available to man 
for the production of mechanical effect, are : 

1. The energy derivable from rain. 

2. The energy derivable from the tides. 
3. The energy of the air in motion. 

4, The energy of fuel. 

With regard to the first—i.c., rain. This is due to the sun’s 
rays vaporising the water which, condensed again in hilly districts, 
becomes, in flowing under the action of gravitation down to a lower 
level, available for the production of work or mechanical effect. 
This is a most useful source of energy, where it is attainable. 

Sir William Thomson—Lord Kelvin—has shown, however, that 
artificial elevated tanks would not give us so much energy as we 
should derive from the food grown upon the land which these unsightly 
things would cover. 

It has been proposed to transmit the power of Niagara electrically 
to long distances. Such a power as Niagara is indeed a mighty one 
if it could be utilised. It has been computed, I believe, that the 
power derived from our daily output of coal in the whole world is 
just about sufficient to pump the daily overflow of water back again. 
With this exception of Niagara, it does not appear, however, that 
any great mechanical effects could be derived from this source. 

Recurring now to “the energy derivable from tides ”—due to 
the rotation of the moon around the earth. Although due to this 
cause, we must, however, remember that but for the radiant energy 
of the sun there would be no tidal energy whatever, because the 
seas and oceans would be one solid block of ice, for the earth’s 
present supply of internal heat would not suffice to prevent the 
wrapping of this globe of ours in a winding-sheet of ice. We do 
sometimes take advantage of this tidal energy (due primarily, as I 
have shown, to the sun) by means of tidal mills, &c.; and quite 
recently the French have utilised the ebb and the flow of the tides at 
Havre to work turbine wheels, which generate the power necessary 
to work the dynamos which furnish Paris with the electric light. 
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Generally speaking, however, but few places exist where this source 
of energy could be utilised. 

Tarning now to the energy derivable from the air in motion or 
the wind. Here, indeed, is a mighty power, amongst the first used 
by man, and which—though some may now think it rather old- 
fashioned—even yet forms a considerable portion of the energy used 
by man, as we perceive when we consider the number of sailing- 
vessels possessed by Britain and other countries, and the numerous 
windmills spread over the surface of the earth. This source of 
energy is due also to the radiant energy of the sun (the great heat- 
engine of the solar system) resulting from an unequal distribution 
-of heat over the earth’s surface. 

Lastly, we have “‘ the energy derivable from fuel—i.c., wood and 
coal, both produced by the sun, whose rays, decomposing the carbonic- 
acid in the leaves of plants, set free the oxygen, whilst the carbon 
was used for the building up of the woody fibre of the plant. So, 
too, with coal, which is only wood in another form. Their source 
of energy lies, of course, in the fact of the re-combination of the 
atoms of carbon and of the oxygen of the air caused by combustion. 
Here we have, indeed, a vast source of energy, but, nevertheless, 
one that man is doing his best to use up as quickly as possible. 

The earth's forests and coal-fields, on the one hand, and her 
atmospheric oxygen on the other, constitute the earth’s store of 
molecular energy for man—her capital, so to speak, stored up for 
his use; her income being her annual produce upon which the 
nations of old subsisted, but upon which we are no longer content 
to try and subsist. 

By far the greater portion of the earth’s crust (the only part which 
is of practical use to man) has long since parted with its energy. 
Granite, limestone, &c., as dynamic agents, or as a source of power 
to man, have been dead for ages ; their atoms have long ago rushed 
together in chemical union and given up their molecular energy. 
Coal and wood, as I have already said, remain, but year by year 
more and more of the buried life stores of life-supporting and 
sustaining energy are being brought in larger and larger quantities 
to the earth’s surface, and consumed with all speed—more than 
eight million tons increase of coal being brought to the surface in 
Britain last year. 

In ten or twelve generations—if not long beforehand—the avail- 
‘able coalfields of Great Britain will be exhausted. Similarly with 
‘regard to the existing woods and forests. These are being steadily 
‘and at an increasing rate wantonly destroyed, wantonly because it is 
‘quite possible so to arrange matters that the supply used each year 
should be replaced by fresh growth during the same time. There 
ought to be a universal law that no man should cut down any tree 
without planting another in its place, not of course necessarily in the 
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same spot. No fresh energy is being created by the earth. Ather 
birth she possessed a certain amount which she has ever since been 
radiating into space like the sun, which we now know not to be an 
eternal light, though his life-duration is infinite, compared with that 
of the earth. Man, too, like the earth, creates nothing—neither 
matter nor force. No man ever made anything, he only shaped and 
brought together or separated natural things already existing. The 
death of the earth and sun must both come, and with their death 
the end of all life upon this earth, but the human race of to-day is 
taking care that it shall cease to exist millions of years before either 
of these events come to pass. Having long ere this exhausted all 
that it has to live upon, it will have come to an untimely end. Asa 
writer has most truly observed : “ Like a spendthrift, the human race 
of to-day, boasting itself ‘the heir of all the ages’ in intelligence, is 
consuming at a rate really one hundred-fold beyond what is just the 
supplies which, as heirs of all the geological wons, it has received in 
trust partly for future generations.” 

No fallacy can be greater than to suppose that any scientific dis- 
covery can avert this disaster, because every such discovery only leads 
to a more rapid exhaustion of the earth’s garnered stores. 

Man in former times was the sport of the winds, the waters, and 
the seasons. Wars, pestilences, famines, disease, earthquakes, wild 
beasts, floods, &c. were his great destroyers, but by the instrumentality 
of science he has overcome these same destroyers, and grows, flourishes, 
and multiplies, increasing at such a rate that if our population in- 
creases at its rate of growth during the last twenty years (there are, 
however, signs of an increasing rate) it will amount in the year 2031, 
7.¢.,in 189 years, to more than three hundred millions, allowing about 
siz square feet of earth-surface to each man. 

The future of the United States is even worse than this. In four 
centuries, at their present rate of increase, supposing ¢heir population 
alone spread over the entire globe, each person would possess 27 
square feet of earth-surface. 

The records of the birth and death rates—concerning which we are 
so prone to boast—show, though some of us are too short-sighted to 
see it, that man’s untimely end (supposing no change to take place) 
must be even nearer than would be the case supposing that the con- 
sumption of the earth’s life-supporting stores did not increase beyond 
its present rate. 

These stores will last ow time, you will say. True! but have we 
not a “ debt to the future” as well asa “debt to the past”? Let 
this consumption, this wild waste—wild because it is being used to 
supply the human race with far more than the necessities of life— 
go on as it is now doing, and we condemn the race of the future 
to utter and irretrievable misery. What alternative is possible? 
The age of miracles isconfessedly past. Let us increase our popula- 

VoL. 138.—No. 6. 2x 
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tion, and consume the earth’s stores of life-supporting energy, as we 
are now doing, and the human race cannot do otherwise than come 
to an untimely end. ‘To depend upon the science of the future is to 
rely upon a chimera, a broken reed. Powerful as man is by its aid, 
he is not omnipotent, and unless he change his present mode of living, 
he is advancing with swift strides towards deterioration and final 
destruction. So rapidly have two kinds of accumulated earth stores— 
the petroleum and natural gas stores—been exhausted in America 
that within one generation alone stores which were millions of years 
accumulating will have been almost wholly exhausted. The debt 
which we owe to the future, to coming generations, demands of us that 
we shall cease from consuming the precious earth stores in the manner 
in which we are now doing—to supply ourselves, not with the neces- 
sities, but with the luxuries of life. This great principle teaches us 
that it is our duty to live as much as possible on the earth’s annual 
supply, upon her income, not her capital, making use as much as 
possible of those other sources of energy which I have pointed out, 
returning in a great measure to our so-called old-fashioned wind, 
using wind instead of steam whenever possible, and allowing the 
windmill to again lend “ revolving animation to the scene.” 

We should endeavour, when possible, to also provide, to borrow, 
but not to spend, that those same agencies in Nature, which make 
exhausted land again become fertile (if left to rest) may come into 
play, and by their action refurnish, when possible, the exhausted 
earth. For the earth is not yet exhausted, though man, of late 
years, has done his best to make her so, And, lastly, teaching our 
children this great principle, “that the world is not a manufactory 
in which anything is created, but rather a mart into which they 
may bring one thing, and change or barter it for an equivalent of 
another kind, that may suit them better,” but giving them fully to 
understand that if they come with ‘nothing in their hands, with 
nothing will they most assuredly return.” 

All thanks and honour, then, due to him who did for the inde- 
structibility of force what the French chemist Lavoisier did for the 
indestructibility of matter; to him whose fame in the future will 
stand second to none—-Manchester’s modest brewer, but renowned 
scientific investigator—James Prescott Joule! 

\V. E. JoHnson. 





THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT OF 
ENGLISH FICTION. 


Yr the novel is to be a faithful picture of actual life, and not a 
mere romantic narrative intended mainly to amuse young persons in 
their hours of leisure, the hackneyed moralisings of such critics as 
Mr. Andrew Lang must be disregarded as utterly beside the 
question—What is the proper sphere of fiction ? 

This well-known critic has thought fit to emphasise his intense 
dislike of both the conception and the style of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
novel, Z'ess of the D'Urbervilles, in The New Review for February of 
the present year. Mr. Lang half-playfully sneered at the pessimism 
of Tess, and expressed the belief that its dénoiiment is quite 
improbable “ in this age of halfpenny newspapers and appeals to the 
British public.” Perhaps the critic had before his mind the case of 
Mrs. Maybrick, but his observation has, after all, very little force. 
In Mrs. Maybrick’s case there was a conflict of medical testimony, 
and, rightly or wrongly, the British public had got hold of the idea 
that the verdict was not warranted by the facts. But it is absurd 
for Mr. Latig or any other latter-day critic to maintain that a woman 
convicted of murder would escape death merely because she possessed 
some personal fascination, or because the circumstances connected 
with the crime were more or less romantic. It is not so long since 
Mrs. Pearcey met her doom, and public opinion has not yet arrived 
at such a stage in England as to make it at all certain that, in such 
a contingency as that indicated in Mr. Hardy’s book the crlprit 
would be saved by her sex from the ordeal of capital punishment. 
‘The black flag,” says Mr. Lang, with a sickly and rather callous 
kind of badinage, ‘‘ would never have been hoisted as in the final 
page.” 

Comfortable critics of this sort cannot sympathise with the temp- 
tations, the struggles, the miseries of a noble but half-darkened 
soul like that of poor Tess Durbeyfield. Mr. Hardy himself has 
vigorously dealt with the “ genteel ” reviewer in the preface to the 
fifth edition of the novel, and most rational persons will be inclined 
to think that Mr. Lang cuts a very sorry figure under the lash of 
the novelist’s just resentment. A more modest type of author than 
Mr. Thomas Hardy does not exist. He shrinks from ‘blowing his 
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own trumpet.” He refers to his book as an “unequal and partial 
achievement,” and seems to be utterly unconscious of the fact that 
he has written one of the greatest novels of this century. What 
he tries to avoid is not disparagement but misrepresentation. In 
the last paragraph of his novel he says: ‘‘ Justice was done, and 
the President of the Immortals (in Adschylean phrase) had ended 
his sport with Tess.” This sentence arouses the “ virtuous indigna- 
tion” of Mr. Lang, who cannot give adequate expression to his 
horror at such a supposed insult to the Deity. Really it is no . 
wonder that the novelist should protest against the assumed wrath 
of the “ gentleman who turned Christian for half an hour the better 
to express his grief that a disrespectful phrase about the Immortals. 
should have been used.” 

Some critics would allow a writer of fiction no freedom. He 
should write conventional stories to please their somewhat valetudi- 
narian tastes. He should draw a veil over all the unpleasant facts 
of life. Seduction should barely be hinted at ; adultery should not. 
even be mentioned ; and the existence of such an institution as the 
gallows should not be obtruded on the delicate-minded reader's 
attention. 

To this school of critics Mr. Andrew Lang belongs. We trace in 
him the prudishness and exclusiveness of the fashionable preacher 
who has turned aside from religious paths to wander through the 
flowery meads of literature. Mr. Lang is perfectly welcome to 
enjoy what he is pleased to call ‘‘ Romance,” and to praise the 
blood-curdling Zulu narratives of his friend Mr. Rider Haggard ; 
but why does he attempt to depreciate a novel, which is obviously 
outside the range not only of his sympathies but of his critical 
powers ? 

In the November number of Longmans’ Magazine Mr. Lang 
returns to the subject, and says that he considers the book “ un- 
real.” He admits the theme is capable of treatment in a novel, 
and refers to The Heart of Midlothian and Madame Bovary. What 
an intellectual jumble it is to couple Scott’s old-fashioned romance 
with Flaubert’s grimly realistic work! ‘It is not the question of 
purity,” says Mr. Lang, “ that offends me, but that of credibility of 
language and character.” 

Mark the egotism of this kind of criticism. ‘‘ Offends me.” Is 
there no criterion for Mr. Lang except the ego ? 

It is idle to say that the criticism of a work of fiction is a mere 
matter of personal feeling. There is a standard of judgment for 
a novel as well as for pictures or musical compositions. The critic 
who can only praise a book which does not “ offend” him is the 
most wretched of critics. A good critic can point out the beauties 
of a work, whose conception appears to him revolting. But Mr. 
Lang cannot do this: he is the. slave of his predilections. Many 
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readers are, no doubt, shocked by the subject dealt with so pain- 
fally in Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter ; but few persons of 
literary jadgment will refuse to acknowledge the power and intensity 
of that work. The coarseness of Zola’s L’Assommoir cannot blind 
as to its wonderful vividness of description, its harrowing presenta- 
tion of the miseries and vices of the scum of the Parisian population, 
its pitiless, but faithful, portraiture of life’s bitter realities. 

So with Jess of the D'Urbervilles. It isa monumental work. It 
marks a distinct epoch in English fiction. From beginning to end 
it bears the hall-mark of Truth on every page of it. It is a more 
impressive narrative of crushing facts than George Eliot’s Adam Bede. 
It is more deep and poignant than anything that either Zola or 
Guy de Maupassant has written. It is a work worthy of Balzac 
himself. There is no coarseness in it, no nastiness of detail, and 
yet nothing essential is avoided. From the time when poor Tess 
falls a victim to the lascivious pursuit of the base D’Urberville up to 
her death upon the scaffold, every step in her sad history is re- 
corded. We can follow her career as if we knew her and lived with 
her. We feel her sufferings; we respect her shortcomings; we 
Jament the chain of circumstances that:led to her doom; and finally, 
we forgive and pity her. The beautiful passages in the book are so 
numerous that to quote them would be only heaping up extracts and, 
so to speak, breaking the harmony of an exquisite novel. The descrip- 
tions of field-life are clear, forcible, and true. ‘The knowledge of 
Nature shown by the author is as wonderful as it is rare. The 
pictare of Tess, after the murder, lying down to sleep in her exhaus- 
tion beneath one of the pillars at Stonehenge is, perhaps, the most 
touching and splendid scene in the entire novel. A few sentences 
will afford an idea of the author’s power : 

“In a minute or two her breathing became more regular, ker 
‘clasp of his hand relaxed, and she fell asleep. The band of silver 
paleness along the east horizon made even the distant parts of the 
Great Plain appear dark and near; and the whole enormous land- 
‘scape bore that impress of reserve, taciturnity, and hesitation which 
is usual just before day. The eastward pillars and their architraves 
stood up blackly against the light, and the great flame-shaped Sun- 
stone beyond them; and the Stone of Sacrifice midway. Presently 
the night-wind died out, and the quivering little pools in the cup- 
like hollows of the stones lay still. At the same time something 
seemed to move on the verge of the dip eastward—a mere dot. It 
was the head of a man approaching them from the hollow beyond 
the Sun-stone. Clare wished they had gone onward, but in the 
circumstances decided to remain quiet. The figure came straight 
towards the circle of pillars in which they were.” 

Then comes the discovery by Clare that the police had tracked 
‘Tess, and that escape was impossible. The arrest is thus described : 
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“‘¢ Tet her finish her sleep!’ he implored, in a whisper, of the 
men as they gathered round. 

‘‘When they saw where she lay, which they had not done till 
then, they showed no objection, and stood watching her, as still as 
the pillars around. He went to the stone and bent over her, holding 
one poor little hand ; her breathing now was quick and small, like 
that of a lesser creature than a woman. ll waited in the growing 
light, their faces and hands as if they were silvered, the remainder 
of their figures dark, the stones glistening green-grey, the plain 
still a mass of shade. Soon the light was strong, and a ray shone 
upon her unconscious form, peering under her eyelids, and waking 
her. 

‘“«¢ What is it, Angel?’ she said, starting up. ‘ Have they come 
for me?’ 

“ < Yes, dearest, he said. ‘ They have come.’ 

‘‘< Tt is as it should be, she murmured. ‘ Angel, I am almost 
glad—yes, glad! This happiness could not have lasted. It was 
too much. I have had enough; and now I shall not live for you 
to despise me!’ 

‘She stood up, shook herself, and went forward, neither of the 
men having moved. 

***T am ready,’ she said quietly.” 

It is easy to find fault with the style of even the greatest book. 
Victor Hugo is not free from mannerisms. George Eliot is often 
pedantic. Thomas Hardy, in this his latest and greatest novel, 
uses occasionally barbarous words, which are neither English nor 
Latin. He might have avoided the introduction of such verbal 
coinages as ‘‘juxtapose,” “dolorifuge,” and “theolatry.”’ What 
does it matter, however, if an author here and there sins against 
philology ? Small critics grasp at such things ; let them! There are 
spots on the sun. The fact remains that Tess of the D'Urbervilles 
is the greatest work of fiction produced in England since George 
Eliot died. 

It has not come as a solitary work of pronounced merit. Mr. 
George: Meredith’s novel, One of Our Conquerors, deserves a place 
beside 7'ess. Jt is, from the standpoint of pure narrative, much 
inferior; but it is a decidedly strong book. Another novel exhibit- 
ing realistic power of no mean order is Lucas Malet’s Wages of Sin. 
In this work a great stride is made, and the traditional notions of 
“‘ morality” are dissipated. The result is a true picture of a real 
man and a real woman. 

Of course the orthodox reviews expressed some alarm at the 
appearance of Mr. Hardy’s novel. Very curiously, they coupled it 
with Mrs. Humphrey Ward's David Grieve—a book as different from 
it as Sandford and Merton is from The Mill on the Floss. 

Meanwhile, the author of Tess may rest on his laurels. He has 
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revolutionised English fiction. His book is a success, and Mrs. 
Grundy and her numerous votaries must, for a time at least, hide 
their heads in shame. 

Some day, perhaps, this novel will be dramatised, and then we 
may see on the English stage a play far better than anything sup- 
plied by Ibsen. It will, if the work is effectively done, be the 
noblest modern British drama. 

D. F. Hannigan. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


THE Meteorological Department of India have recently issued the 
first part of the fifth volume of Jndian Metvorological Memoirs.’ It 
is from the pen of Mr. H. F. Blandford, and is in reality the first 
instalment of what will ultimately be a full and complete exposition 
of the diurnal variation of the atmospheric conditions of India. 
This exposition is to be based upon the hourly observations recorded 
at twenty-five stations since 1873, and which include observations 
of the barometer, thermometer, hygrometer, wind direction, cloud 
proportion and rainfall. Mr. Blandford proposes to discuss the 
results of each station separately, and has comraenced with those of 
Sibsagar and Goalpara in Upper and Lower Assam respectively 
which are dealt with in the volume before us. As is usual in such 
publications, the contents consist largely of tabulated statements, 
which it is scarcely possible to refer to in detai! in the pages ofa 
Review. The tables, however, are accompanied by explanatory 
and other remarks, some of which are of considerable general 
interest. Thus, in dealing with the annual mean temperatures of Sib- 
sagar, Mr. Blandford draws attention to the fact that the temperature 
rose regularly to a maximum in 1879, then regularly declined to 
a minimum in 1884-85, and subsequently began to recover up to 
1887. This oscillation, he points out, coincides almost exactly with 
that shown in the Report of the Meteorology of India for 1888, 
which was deduced from the temperature observations of all the 
Indian observatories, and also agrees with the larger oscillation of 
the solar intensity deduced by Mr. S. A. Hill from observations at 
Allahabad. Hence there is some probability that the oscillation is 
a recurrent one, a conclusion which receives some support from the 
general uniformity of the climate of Sibsagar, the persistent damp- 
ness and freedom from droughts and land winds, which render it well 
fitted to display the effect of any cosmical agency that may 
directly influence the temperature of the local atmosphere. 

1 Indian Meteorological Memoirs. Published under the direction of J. Eliot, M.A. 
Vol. V. Part 1, containing the Discussion of Hourly Observations made at Sibsagar, 


and Goalpara. Calcutta : Oflice of the Superintendent of Government Printing, India. 
1892. , 
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The Department has also issued the Monthly Weather Reviews 
for November and December 1891, and January 1892,’ which are 
of the same character as those referred to in previous numbers of 
this Review. This prompt publication will be much appreciated by 
meteorologists, and will greatly increase the utility of the Review. 

The scientitic exploration of Tunis is being carried on with spirit, 
and in a manner which is sure to result in the advancement of 
scientific knowledge. On previous occasions we have noticed some 
of the publications in which the results are recorded, and we havo 
now pleasure in calling attention to a [icport of the Fungi* which 
has been prepared by M. Narcisse Patouillard, the President of the 
Mycological Society of France. As the fungi of Tunis have not 
been previously investigated, fungologists may be expected to look 
apon M. Patouillard’s report with interest ; but whether they do or 
not, it is eminently deserving of attention. In all the author has 
collected 114 species or varieties, of which 25 are new to science. 
These comprise 28 species belonging to the Hymenomycetes, 24 belong- 
ing to the Pyrenomycetes, 14 to the Hypoderme, 13 to the Disco- 
mycetes, 7 to the Dermativ, 5 to the Gasteromycetes, 14 to the Spherop- 
side, 2 to the Phycomycetes, 1 to the Myxomycetes, 2 to the Tuberacea, 
2 to the Mucedinew, and 1.to the Phalloidew. The Gasteromycetes he 
found were specially characteristie of the desert zone to which his 
investigations were confined, and were particularly rich in species 
of the genus of Tulostoma. Of this genus no less than five species 
were collected, which is relatively a large number, seeing that the 
whole of Europe has hitherto yielded no more than six or seven. 
In the enumeration of the species the author gives reference to 
authoritative works, where full descriptions are to be found, and 
adds the Tunisian localities and such other details as seem to be 
desirable. In the case of the new species, there are full and care- 
fully drawn descriptions with references to the figures in the accom- 
panying volume of plates, which is noticed below. 

The Jilustrations* consist of two plates, with a large number of 
figures, representing the macroscopic and microscopic characters 
of the most important of the new species of fungi described in the 
above work. They have been drawn from Nature by M. Patouillard, 
and are at once both lifelike and artistic. In all seventeen species 
are figured, and that with so much detail that fungologists will 
have no difficulty in obtaining an accurate conception of the facies 
and the organisation of the species they represent. 


1 Government of India Meteorological Department: Monthly Weather Review : 
November 1891; ditto, December 1891 ; ditto, January 1892, By John Eliot, M.A., 
Calcutta: Office of the Superintendent of Government Printing, India. 1892. 

2 Exploration Scientifique de la Tunisie: Enumération des Champignons obsérvés en 
Tunisie. Par Narcisse Patouillard. Paris ; Imprimerie Nationale. 1892. 

3 Exploration. Scientifique de la Tunisie : Illustrations dela Partie Botanique. Espéces 
Nouvelles de Champignons. Par Narcisse Patouillard. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 
1892. 
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We have a cordial welcome for Mr. Massee’s British Fungus- 
Flora,’ partly because such a work has long been wanted, but more 
because of its intrinsic excellences. It is common knowledge that 
the only complete work at the service of British students of sys- 
tematic fungology—viz., Cooke’s Handbook of British Fungi—was 
published twenty-one years ago, and with the lapse of so long a time 
has inevitably fallen far behind the requirements of the day. In that 
work 2810 species were dealt with, whereas the number now known 
is 4895, and, as all who have used it know, the descriptions are 
not always as definite and distinctive as could be wished. Hence 
there was much groping in the dark amongst those whose botanical 
proclivities were towards the fungi, and an oft-expressed desire for a 
complete and trustworthy guide to this portion of the British flora. 
Such a guide Mr. Massee has undertaken to give us, and the volume 
before us is the first instalment of his task. 

Of the 4895 species of British fungi now recognised, 1980 are 
referred to the Basidiomycetes, which are dealt with in the present 
volume. Mr. Massee is of opinion that the group, as a whole, has 
been evolved at a later period than the Ascomycetes, from which 
indeed they have been derived through the Ustilaginew and the 
Uredinee. Among the primitive types are Z’remella and Corticium, 
while Sterewm stands at a higher evolutionary level, and in some of 
its forms imitates the formation of the free sporophore of still 
higher types. Of the two primary groups into which the Basidio- 
mycetes are divided, one, the Gasteromycetes, are regarded as having 
arisen from the J'uberacew through the Hymenogastree, due to the 
conversion of Asci into Basidia.. This view scarcely seems to us as 
probable as that of de Bary, who derives them through the Hymeno- 
gastree from the Polypore, The second, the Hymenomycetes, he 
considers, with De Bary, as being connected with the tremelloid 
Uredines by the Tremellinw. These matters, as well as the struc- 
ture and modes of reproduction, are dealt with in the brief general 
accounts of the respective groups which precede the descriptions of 
the genera and species. We refer to them for the purpose of show- 
ing the author’s recognition of the biological aspect of the plants 
under treatment, an aspect which has unfortunately been ignored in 
most previous F'ungus-Floras. 

Coming to the systematic part of the volume, which, it will be 
understood, constitutes all but a small portion of it, and is in fact 
the raison d’étre of its publication, we note several features by 
which it is distinguished from similar works. In the first place, 
the order in which the various groups are dealt with is different, 
as the author begins with the Gasteromycetes, taking the families in 
the following order: Hymenogastrew, Sclerodermea, Nidulariea, 


1 British Fungus-Flora: A classified Text-book of Mycology. By George Massee. 
In three volumes. Vol. I. London: George Bell & Sons. 1892. 
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Lycoperdex, Phalloidee, Pilacree. Then come the Hymenomycetes, 
made up of the Z'’remellineew, Clavariew, Thelephoree, Hydnew, Poly- 
pore, and Agaricinew. No reason is assigned for this unusual 
arrangement, and it is difficult to see why it was adopted. That 
it is not without inconvenience will be understood when we point 
out that in the present volume the treatment of the Agaricinee is 
not completed, only two sections, the Melanospore and Porphyro- 
spore, being included in it. This leaves the Ochrospore, Rhodospore, 
and Leucospore for the next volume, an arrangement which, from a 
practical point of view, is to be regretted. In dealing with the 
large genus Agaricus, the author has taken a bo!d course, which the 
future may or may not justify. Thisis to raise all the sub-genera of 
Fries to generic rank. His reasons for doing so are, first, that the 
sub-genera are no more closely allied than such genera as Cortinarius 
and Paxillus ; and, secondly, that the plan gets rid of the necessity 
of printing the sub-generic as well as the generic name in any 
reference to a species, 

Whatever opinions may be held of the value or advisability of 
these departures from the accustomed paths, there will be no want 
of unanimity, we think, with respect to the manner in which the 
generic and specific characters have been drawn up. In some cases, 
notably in the Agaricinee, artificial characters can scarcely be 
avoided in defining the groups of genera, but with the genera them- 
selves and the species, one expects the characters to be in the main 
natural. This expectation Mr. Massee has not disappointed, and we 
regard his descriptions as the best, without exception, that have 
hitherto been offered to British students. Among other innovations 
he has adopted the plan of giving the size of the spores as one of 
the specific characters, a plan which will meet with universal approval, 
despite the fact that the measurement of spores is not always easy, 
nor the results always in harmony. 

In the matter of illustrations, the volume is not strong, and one 
misses the fine drawings which usually accompany the author's 
publications. There are, however, seventy-two figures arranged in 
about a dozen groups, which, if not highly finished, will help the 
student to distinguish the various genera from one another, and in 
some cases enable him to differentiate species which closely resemble 
one another. As regards printing and binding, the book is all that 
can be desired, and the setting out of the descriptive paragraphs is 
such as will, greatly assist the student in the determination of his 
collections. 

On the whole, then, despite the minor points on which we are not 
in full agreement with the author, we regard this instalment of the 
_Fungus-Flora as a great improvement on what has gone before, and 
have no doubt that it will at once take its position as ¢he student’s 
text-book, par excellence, of British Fungi. This being so, we may 
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express the hope that the remaining volumes will ba issued without 
unnecessary delay. 

There is a great charm about the papers or essays contained in 
Mr. Digby Pigott’s well printed and tasteful volume,' and even those 
who have already come across them when published separately will 
be glad to give them a re-perusal now that they are presented in a 
connected form. They do not pretend to be scientific in the strict 
sense of the term, and yet they are full of carefully made observations 
of the habits, &c., of birds and insects, which students of those 
animals will be all the better for reading. The title of the volume 
may seem a strange one to the uninitiated, as birds and insects are 
not usually associated with the noise and bustle of a great city. But 
the author shows that even in London there is much to be seen by 
“‘an ever-observant eye,” and that both ornithologists and entomo- 
logists will find something well worth their attention and study. As 
the title indicates, however, the volume includes something more than 
observations made in the metropolis. In fact, these form but a small 
part of it, the rest being occupied with papers on The Birds of the 
Outer Farnes, The Shetlands in the Birds'-nesting Season, The last 
English Home of the Bearded Tit, and Tie Summer Tenants of Dutch 
Water Meadows. These have previously appeared in the Contem- 
porary Review, but they are so attractively written, and contaia so 
much that is instructive, that all lovers of Nature will be glad to see 
them published in a more permanent form. 

French students of anatomy will doubtless feei very thankful to 
M. Deniker for his translation of this admirable treatise on the 
anatomy of the Dog,’ for such we think most judges will pronounce 
it to be. The authors of it both hold official positions in the 
Higher Veterinary School at Dresden, and their work may be 
regarded as expressing the official view of the student’s requirements 
in this subject. As such, it is satisfactory to find that they aim at 
thoroughness on all essential and important points, and seem to have 
no sympathy with superficiality, and any one who undertakes to follow 
the exposition of canine ana‘omy here set forth will find it necessary 
to enter upon the task in an earnest and serious manner. Having 
a distinct object in view, the authors have confined themselves to 
descriptive and topographical anatomy, and have left the com- 
parative aspect of the subject to be sought elsewhere. The part 
before us is only the first of the four which make up the whole 
work, and is devoted to the Osteology, Arthrology and Myology of the 
Dog. The first two are treated for the most part together, while the 
last has a section to itself. Without attempting to read through the 


1 London Birds and London Fnsects, and other Sketches. By T. Digby Pigott, C.B. 
London: H. Porter. 1892. . 

2 Anatomie Descriptive et Topographique du Chien. Par les Docteurs W. Ellenberger 
et H. Baum. Traduit de 1’Allemand, par J. Deniker. Premiére partie. Paris: C. 
Reinwald et Cie. 
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whole of the descriptions of the bones of the skeleton, we have 
examined carefully selected portions of them, and have satisfied our- 
selves that they are entitled to the full confidence of the student. 
The arrangement is clear, the style pointed, and every bone receives 
its due meed of consideration. At the close of each section a few 
pages are devoted to the ligaments which form the articulations 
between the bones described, where the student will find all that he 
needs on this branch of the subject. As becomes their importance, 
the bones of the head are described with much detail, and at the 
close of this section there is an excellent summary of the differences 
met with in the heads and teeth of different breeds of dogs. The 
account of the musculature is equally complete and satisfactory. 

Turning to another feature of the volume—viz., the illustrations— 
we find them deserving of the highest praise. The woodcuts in the 
text are both numerous and extremely well executed, and form a 
fitting complement to the descriptions they illustrate. But in addi- 
tion. to these we have a series of nine plates, representing transverse 
sections of the neck, thorax, and body of the dog, which are excep- 
tionally fine. They have been prepared by special method, and 
show exactly the proportions of the parts as they exist in the living 
animal. Altogether, then, the’ work is one of great merit, and may 
be honestly recommended to all who are interested in canine 
anatomy. 

The issue of Dr. Sykes's Public Health Problems is very opportune, 
and the volume may be welcomed as an important contribution to 
the discussion of some of the most pressing questions of the day. 
That many of them are still in the unsolved problem stage, every 
one who is acquainted with them will be prepared to admit, and this 
being so it is desirable that their consideration should be based on 
sound principles, and on the best scientific knowledge available, This 
view appears to bave guided the efforts of the author, and if his 
conclusions are not always as definite as one could wish, it is due 
rather to the imperfections of existing knowledge than to unsatis- 
factory treatment. He recognises the fundamental laws of organic 
well-being, and his endeavour is to consider the various questions 
which affect the public health with a view to reaching results that 
will be in harmony therewith. He gives greater prominence than is 
usual to the internal and external influences which bear upon health, 
and is certainly wise in so doing. It may be doubted whether the 
account of heredity might not have been curtailed with advantage 
in the present state of scientific opinion with respect to it, but every 
one will approve of the way in which the influences of light and 
heat, air and water, are discussed. The chapters on communicable 
diseases are written from what may be termed the public rather than 


1 Contemporary Science Series: Public Ilealth I’voblems. By John F, J. Sykes, 
B.Sc., M.B. London: Walter Scott. 
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the professional standpoint, and ought to convince every one that 
some knowledge of the causation and dissemination of such diseases 
should be more widely diffused than it is at present, in spite of all 
that has been done in this direction by popular lectures and other 
agencies. 

As regards the measures of defence against communicable dis- 
eases, the author writes as a Medical Officer of Health rather than 
as a private physician, and naturally takes the official view of what 
is necessary for this purpose. Hence it is possible that on some 
points he will not find his readers unanimously approving his pro- 
posals, nor will some of his statements go unquestioned in certain 
quarters. Thus his advocacy of the compulsory notification of disease 
will not convince everybody, though we think all unbiassed minds 
will see that it completely justifies the principle as a link in the 
chain of measures which should be taken for the public weal. As to 
vaccination and re-vaccination, our opinion is that the author proves 
conclusively their effectiveness as a protection against small-pox, and 
shows that to make them compulsory is the most simple, quick, and 
equitable manner of making sure of such protection. But we hardly 
expect his discussion of the subject will convince anti-vaccinationists, 
though we would strongly recommend them to give a careful perusal 
to the chapter in which the subject is dealt with. They will find 
that the author shirks none of the difficulties of the question, and 
that he is careful to give both facts and figures for the conclusions 
at which he arrives. 

The concluding portion of the volume is occupied with the 
numerous problems which specially concern the healthiness of town 
dwellings of various classes, and is the one which will appeal most 
directly to the minds of many readers. It contains much on the 
subjects of ventilation and perflation; the heating of rooms; the 
position of doors, windows, and fireplaces; the sites suitable or 
otherwise for dwelling-houses; and the materials of which they 
should be built; and many other matters of equal importance to 
the health and comfort of those who inhabit them. To those 
familiar with such subjects there is not much perhaps that is 
strikingly new, but the information is well up to date, and is put 
in an effective way. Moreover, the volume is one which is not 
intended specially for experts, but rather for the community at 
large, and as such it is well adapted to the object of its publication. 
Though illustration is not a strong point, a few woodcuts have been 
introduced here and there, and will be found very useful by all who 
desire to carry out the arrangements described in the text. 

There is little or nothing that demands serious criticism either 
in the matter or the method of The Sea and the Rod.’ It is a 


1 The Sea and the Rod. By Deputy Surgeon-General C. T. Paske and Frederick 
G. Aflalo. London: Chapman and Hall, 
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book that will appeal specially to fishermen of all classes, though 
it may well create some interest beyond these somewhat narrow 
limits, It contains much useful information respecting the habitats 
and peculiarities of British fishes, with instructions as to the best 
means of catching them, as a matter of course. In some cases this 
information might perhaps have been increased with advantage, and 
the instructions given on certain practical points might have been 
more explicit, Still there is enough said, and said well, to make 
the book worth careful reading, at least by those who devote them- 
selves to fishing as a form of sport. For the most part it is con- 
fined to marine fishes, and several of the best known of these have 
chapters to themselves, of which those on the bass, the cod, and the 
whiting are certainly among the best. But the authors do not 
confine themselves altogether to the habitat and dietary of marine 
fishes. On the contrary, they devote a chapter to the important 
subject of baits, another to the equally important one of the sea- 
angler’s equipment, and have even chapters on the literature of sea- 
fishing, fishing in inland seas, and the Fisheries and the Legislature. 
On baits and equipment the authors write with the confidence of 
experts, but also with the caution and discrimination which recog- 
nise how much depends upon the individual for the successful pur- 
suit of the gentle craft. They are great advocates of the rod in 
preference to the line, and strongly recommend it for sea-fishing in 
all cases where the depth is not too great. As to the relative 
efficiency of natural and artificial bait, they avoid taking up a 
dogmatic position, and recognise the fact that on this matter there 
is a wide field for experimental work. As regards our National 
Fisheries, the authors lament that they have been so much neglected 
by Parliament, and seem to be of opinion that there is a necessity 
for further legislation on the subject. They have a good word for 
the biological stations that are springing up here and there, but 
think the biologists should endeavour ‘“‘ to combat the practical 
difficulties of our fishermen and fisheries instead of spending time 
and money on elaborate researches on marine annelids and the differ- 
ences between the swimming-bladder of fish and the lung of the 
higher vertebrates ! ” 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Pror. Frieprich Pavutson’s Finleitung in die Philosophie’ does 
not profess to be a new system of philosophy, but only, as its title 
indicates, an introduction to the study of well-known systems. It 


1 Kinleitung in die Philosophie. By Von Friedrich Paulsen. Berlin: Wilhelm 
Hertz. 1892. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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embodies the teaching that he has given to his pupils daring a 
series of years, and may serve as a guide to the ultimate problems 
which still engage the attention of the thinking world. As the 
writer points out, there are two ways in which the subject may be 
approached: it can take the form of an historical account, or it can 
take the form of a discussion of the various questions propounded 
by philosophy and the solutions attempted. This last is the method 
adopted by Professor Paulsen, and it has manifest advantages to 
the student. There is no absolute historical sequence in the 
development of philosophical systems; they are to be found side by 
side, at least in typical form, at various periods, and a classification 
and discussion best sets them in their true light and relative 
importance. The writer’s own prepossession is in favour of an 
Idealist Monism, in which he hopes to find the reconciliation of the 
opposed systems of supernaturalist dualism and atomist materialism ; 
or, in other words, to reconcile the religious world-intuition and the 
scientific explanation of Nature with one anotber. The ground 
covered by this introduction is necessarily very wide, for philosophy 
is as wide as the intellectual life of man, and all we can do is to 
give our readers the barest outline of the path followed by Professor 
Paulsen, and to assure them that in him they will find a competent 
and attractive guide; but they must also be prepared to find all his 
teaching warmly coloured by his own sympathies; but it is none 
the worse for that. 

An introductory chapter deals with the fundamental problems of 
philosophy, and then discusses its relation with religion, mythology, 
and science. ‘The first book deals with the problem of metaphysics, 
of which the first chapter is devoted to various aspects and solutions 
of the ontological problem.‘ The second chapter deals with the 
cosmological theological problem, the atomist and theistic teleo- 
logical explanations of Nature, the evolution theory and its value 
in the province of the spiritual life-history, the relation of the 
Pantheistic God-idea to religion and the historical evolution of the 
divine order of the world. 

The second book is devoted to the discussion of the problem of 
knowledge theory ; rationalism, empiricism, and the formal rationalism 
of Kant are carefully reviewed, and some critical observations on 
Kant’s theory of knowledge brings the substance of the work to a 
conclusion. In an appendix, the writer briefly considers the 
ethical problem ; rejecting Hedonism and Utilitarianism, he offers a 
transcendental basis for morality, upon which it may be reconciled 
or blended with religion. The new philosophy, for in a sense it 
may be considered new, does not revive the old intuitionist theory 
of a universal authoritative moral sense, but substitutes for it the 
authority of conscience in its highest development. At this stage 
the individual conscience (the individualisation of the spiritual life) 
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may be regarded as self-acting and independent of rules, or, as the 
author puts it, in adopting religious phraseology, the citizen of the 
kingdom of God is above the law. The whole volume is highly 
‘interesting, and gives an adequate statement of the grounds for 
accepting a spiritualistic monism, which is the only alternative to 
materialistic mouism, for between these two systems the thinking 
world may now be regarded as being divided ; dualism, at any rate, 
is unpopular with the philosopher. 

Physiological Psychology,’ by Dr. Ziehen, is the subject of a new 
volume in the series of Introductory Science Text-books, published 
by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. As far as the substance of 
the book is concerned, there does not appear to be much that’is 
new, but the relation between physical and psychical processes is 
traced with extreme clearness, and a great deal of light is thrown 
upon some of the obscurer phenomena of consciousness. Dr. Ziehen, 
with Miinsterberg, deviates essentially from the theory of Wundt, 
which is popular in Germany, and his views approach the English 
psychology of association. His aim is, as far as possible, to develop 
all explanations from physiological data, and to account for the 
presence of certain functions by an application of the laws of evolu- 
tion. Our author admits that physiological psychology does not 
‘include all psychological processes, that there are psychical phe- 
nomena which are not accompanied by material processes in the 
central nervous system. ‘The concluding chapters discuss briefly 
philosophical explanations and the relation of the physical and 
psychical, and the writer rejects alike dualism and parallelism. All 
we know, he says, is that material cortical processes have a close 
relation to psychical processes, and empirical psychology does not 
attempt a solution of the problem, which belongs to metaphysics. 
Primarily, we only have psychical data, and, with Kant, Dr. Ziehen 
holds that the cause of the psychical series is only inferred, and a 
factor of which we know absolutely nothing. An important differ- 
ence between Ziehen’s doctrine and psychology, as almost universally 
taught, is that he does not allow any distinction between the will 
and other physiological and psychological processes, and in this, as 
well as his rejection of the hypothesis of apperception, he differs 
from Wundt. We cannot say we feel satisfied with his explanation 
of the nature of the will, for which we must refer our readers to the 
book itself. We have only noticed some suggestions in the work 
which touch upon the domain of philosophy, as the main part of the 
subject is scientific, the treatment of which is masterly and deserves 
the highest praise. 

The new number of Zeitschrift * (101) begins the second hundred 


1 Introduction to Physiological Psychology. By Dr. Theodor Ziehen. Translated by 
C. C. Van Liew and Br. Otto Beyer. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 1892. 
2 Zeitschrift. Einhundertersten Bandes, Erstes Heft. Leipzig: C. E. M. Pfeffer. 
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of the volumes of this useful periodical, and Dr. Rud. Sendel con- 
tributes a congratulatory article, in which he reviews the past history 
and ventures on the forecast of the future tendency of philosophy. 
A lively essay—‘‘ Psychological Aphorisms,” by Otto Liebman, in 
seventy-seven sections—fills fifty-four pages of the magazine; and 
Friedrich Jodl reviews recent Anglo-American philosophical litera- 
ture, 1890-1891. There are as usual a number of important reviews 
of other recent books, and a portrait of Dr. J. H. von Fichte is 
inserted in the issue. 

M. Jules Angot des Rotours has found an interesting subject to 
deal with in Za Morale du Caur.’ It was suggested by the topic 
proposed for an essay by the Academy of Moral and Political Science 
in 1890. 

“ Critical study on the réle of sentiment or of moral instinct in 
contemporary moral theories—the Altruism of A. Comte, Stuart 
Mill, Herbert Spencer, and the Pity of Schopenhauer—in what do 
these theories differ from those of the eighteenth century? The 
moral sense or sentiment of Hutcheson, Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
Adam Smith, and Jacobi, &c.” M. Felix Ravaisson, in an interest- 
ing preface, tells us that honourable mention was accorded by the 
Academy to a study of which the work before us is a development. 
In addition to the thinkers whose names appear in the above scheme, 
the writer includes studies of Mme. de Staél, Maine de Biran, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and Count Leo Tolstoi. We need hardly say that 
this concatenation of moralists presents a fertile field, and M. Angot 
des Rotours has dealt clearly with their resemblances and differences. 
It is curious to notice that Germany is unrepresented in the selection. 
Is it because its philosophers are addicted more to speculative than 
sentimental methods? Our author has fairly well demonstrated 
that sentiment is not to be despised, and that it has had a consider- 
able influence in determining modern theoretical and practical 
morality. 

Séminaires et Séminaristes,? by M. A. de Sylvia, has reached a 
fifth edition, and we are not surprised. Written in the interests of 
the Church, the book demands a reform in the Direction of the 
seminaries. It is practically a pitiless exposure of the way priests 
are made. It abounds in the illustrations of the one-sided and 
imperfect education alike of directors and priests. It condemns the 
frequent selection of those intended for these offices from peculiar 
and inferior classes ; it does not shrink from exposing their frequent 
misconduct, attributable largely to a training which does not fitly 
prepare them for their vocation. The author seems to have justice 


1 La Morale du Ceur, Etude d’ Ames Modernes. Par Jules Angot des Routours. 
Paris: Perrin et Cie. 1893. 
* Séminaires et Séminaristes. Par A. de Sylvia. Paris: E. Dentu.* 1892.° 
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on his side when he declares that compulsory military service is a 
severe blow to the priesthood ; for even a year spent in barracks is 
calculated to have a detrimental influence upon the seminarists, 
even if it does not lead them to renounce their vocation. We give 
one illustration of the conservatism of the seminary. It is the rule 
in St. Sulpice not to allow the pupils to have fires in their rooms 
till after All Saints, and then they are kept up until Easter. 
October may be bitterly cold, and March may be sunny and hot, 
nevertheless the practice must not be departed from. On October 
mornings, at five o’clock, the students have to betake themselves to 
the hall, half asleep and half frozen. If the poor wretches ask for 
a fire, the Superior is deaf to their petition, or, if he replies, it is to 
say, “‘ Do you believe that if the seasons change we are going to 
change our customs?” Apply this to the intellectual changes of 
the last century or two, and We can understand why the priests are 
out of touch with modern life. The book, powerfully and even 
brilliantly written, is at times highly entertaining ; yet, nevertheless, 
is full of material for serious thought. 

The Early Narratives of Genesis,’ by Professor H. E. Ryle, is an 
able examination into the character and origin of the first eleven 
chapters of that book. It is written in a thoroughly critical spirit, 
and recognises the essentially human character of the documents. 
But we are not able to agree with the author that these chapters 
have any special divine message for man; it is a sign of the reluc- 
tance of divines to depart from traditiona] superstitions that Mr. 
Ryle still holds “that the Israelite writer, gifted by the Holy 
Spirit, was overruled to draw, here from one source and there from 
another, the materials for a consecutive account, which, while it 
embodied the fulness and variety of Hebrew tradition, was itself the 
appointed medium of divine instruction.” 

There are no grounds for the assumption, for it is a mere assump- 
tion, that any divine message was committed to the Israelite writer 
any more than to any other ancient collector of traditions. 

Christian Theology and Modern Theories,’ by the Rev. John Evans. 
The purpose of the author in this volume is to show “that the 
essential truths of Christianity are in harmony with the legitimate 
conclusions of human reason.” Books with this purpose continue 
to multiply, but they are generally marked by some flaw in the 
argument ; they either mis-state the essential truths of Christianity, 
or those usually considered essential, or, what is more common, 
reject or overlook some legitimate conclusions of reason which are 
irreconcilable with them. This first sentence awakens suspicion, 

1 The Early Narratives of Genesis. By Herbert Edward Ryle, B.D. London and 
New York; Macmillan & Co. 1892. 


2 Christian Theology and Modern Theories. By Rev. John Evans, B.A. London: 
Elliot Stock. 1892. 
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“The essential truths of Christianity,” ‘ the legitimate conclusions 
of human reason;” these are loose descriptions, and capable of 
manipulation to suit the writer’s argument. So we find Mr. Evans 
does not regard the evolution theory as a legitimate conclusion of 
human reason, which simplifies matters, from his point of view, 
very much. There is a moderate amount of rationalising about 
miracles, and generally the work is well written, but there are some 
loosely expressed thoughts. “They set up an image which they 
knock down with a flourish of trumpets,” is probably not exactly 
what the author meant to say. 

Words of Counsel to English Churchmen Abroad,' by the Bishop of 
Gibraltar, is a collection of sermons of an unusually sensible char- 
acter. Most of them were delivered at various places in the south 
of Europe, and take their tone from special circumstances. One on 
gambling and Monte Carlo, preached at Cannes, shows the Bishop 
at his best as a moralist. He is evidently anything but a recluse, 
and knows the failings of his compatriots. 

The Central Teaching of Jesus Christ, by Canon Bernard, is a study 
and exposition of St. John xiii. to xvii. Thediscourses contained in this 
section of the Fourth Gospel are amongst the most important contri- 
butions to the development of Christian doctrine, and have exercised 
an enormous influence on Christian thought, but they probably con- 
tain as little of the real teaching of Jesus Christ as any part of the 
New Testament. However, Canon Bernard accepts them as authentic, 
and expounds them, from his point of view, with great diligence and 
some learning. 

Trophies of African Heathenism * is a collection of simple stories 
of native converts of the kind dear to those interested in missions. 
The best thing, to our taste, in the book is an excellent map of 
South Africa. 

Selections from Sydney Smith,‘ is one of the elegant little volumes 
of the Scott Library. The contents are various; some selections re- 
ferring to moral and religious questions will be found interesting to 
readers of this section. An article reprinted from the Edinburgh 
Review (1807), on the Conversion of India, is one of the most im- 
portant, and may be read with profit, even though more than eighty 
years have elapsed since it was written. 

Calvin and Servetus, an Episode of the Reformation,’ is a concise 
and well-written account of an episode which all Protestants must 


! Words of Counsel to English Churchmen Abroad. By the Right Rev. C. W. Sand- 
ford, D.D., Bishop of Gibraltar. London: Macmillan & Co. 1892. 

2 TheCentral Teaching of Jesus Christ. By Thomas Dehany Bernard, M.A. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 1892. 

* Trophies of African Heathenism. By Robert Young, F.R.S.G.S. With Map. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1892. 

* Selections from Sydney Smith. Edited, with an Introduction, by Ernest Rhys. 
London: Walter Scott, Ltd. 

* Calvin and Servetus. By Lex Nature. London: W. Stewart & Co. 
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eternally regret. In a preface and a concluding essay the author 
indulges in an attack on Christianity and the Bible, not altogether 
unreasonable, but the tone is scarcely calculated to make converts. 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 


THE United States have sent us this month two works, which are 
specially interesting in the light of Mr. Cleveland’s recent triumph. 
Whatever Congress may be or think, there is little doubt that the 
spirit of Free Trade has a growing number of staunch and worthy 
champions in the Great Republic. 

Mr. Trumbull’s book,! of which this is a second edition, is dedi- 
cated to John Bright, and carries on its forefront a facsimile letter 
from the celebrated member for Birmingham. It is a thoroughly 
readable work, giving a spirited account of the struggle for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, and it brings out points here and there on 
which stress has not usually been laid. The individualities of the 
leading persons in that great historical drama stand out in strong 
reliefin Mr. Trumbull’s pages. Mr. Gladstone as the Tory champion 
combating the arguments of Mr. Villiers and Mr. Cobden, Sir Robert 
Peel declaring that Protection was a system in which all parties were 
interested, and that it gave to all industries an equal and mutual 
assistance, are figures to the contemplation of which the mind of 
the American public may, with peculiar fitness, be directed. The 
defeat of Cobden’s motion in June 1844 may well be cited to cheer 
the Free Traders of the United States, and the story is told in 
language which we may quote as a good illustration of the more 
spirited passages of the book: ‘‘ When the vote was taken at the 
close of the great debate of 1844, the dawn of the summer day 
was just peeping through the windows of the House of Commons. 
It was greeted by the boisterous cheers of the Protectionist majority, 
stimulated not only by victory, but by wine. Those cheers smote 
Cobden like a blow. Five years of incessant labour night and day 
had told heavily upon him, and mind and body needed rest together. 
There was another man there, however, who was smitten harder 
than Cobden, upon whose conscience this noisy cheering struck with 
a mocking sound. This was the great Minister who had led the 
exultant majority to victory. He, and he alone, heard in those 
cheers the knell of the noisy monopoly that was making them. He 
knew that the flushed men he commanded that night were utterly 
besotted and selfish; that the wants of the people were nothing to 


1 The Free Trade Struggle in England. By M.M. Trumbull. Second edition. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 1892. 
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them, so long as they could enjoy the unjust profits of ‘ Protection.’ 
. . . . While Cobden sat gazing at the dense majority of 204, and 
believing it to be solid, Peel knew that it was hollow ; while Cobden 
was fearful that the League had failed, Peel knew that it had suc- 
ceeded ; that it was fast becoming irresistible ; that ere long it 
would conquer all opposition, and that not even the British Monarchy 
could safely stand in its way.” The moral which the author wishes 
to draw for the benefit of the American people is this: at the very 
moment when the opposing forces seem strongest, when the greatest 
spirits of the day are ranged against a principle, the moment of 
triumph is drawing near: the struggle for commercial freedom has 
been no mere scramble between ignorant selfishness and clamour- 
ing indigence, but oftentimes an effort to bring the most brilliant 
statesmen of the day to relinquish their long-cherished con- 
victions. Mr. Trumbull brings out very well the half-stubborn, 
half-hesitating manner in which Sir Robert Peel, between 1838 
and 1845, gave way step by step until the scarcity of the latter 
year forced him to throw over together the old County party 
and Protection. He deals very little in figures; he just indicates 
that Great Britain has not suffered from its change of policy ; 
and he finishes up with a passage which reflects a spirit that 
we like. “ Every Protectionist argument is entitled to respectful 
treatment, except one—that which consists in a sneer at England 
for her Free Trade policy, a policy which has been so largely bene- 
ficial, not only to the people of Great Britain, but to the people of 
America. It is difficult to keep down an expression of contempt 
when we hear men who inhabit the fertile plain between the 
Alleghanies and the Rocky Mountains speak with derision of a 
policy which offers them a free and open market for everything 
they raise, and for everything they are able to manufacture, a policy 
which has not only multiplied the comforts of life to all the people 
of Great Britain, but which has given an added value to every acre 
of land in that exuberant American Valley.” 

Dr. Atkinson’s book ' is not so readable. As he admits himself, 
he has not carefully studied Political Economy, and the book consists 
of a series of essays strung together, very often without an obvious 
connecting link. The first part of the title, ‘‘ Taxation,” is well to 
the fore all through the work. The third chapter is a statement of 
the revenue and expenditure of the United States in 1890 and 1891 ; 
the principal sources of the revenue are briefly discussed; and then 
the author goes straight to the question of the tariff and tariff 
reform. What his views are appears very early. “The one merit 
of the McKinley Bill was its free-trade part. The placing of sugar, 
fibres, and some other small articles upon the free list has already 


1 Taxation and Worl: A Series of Treatises on the Tariff and .the Currency. By 
Edward Atkinson, LL.D., Ph.D. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1892/ 
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given an impetus to exports, which is but an example of what may 
follow in yet greater measure when a tariff for revenue is enacted 
which shall be so framed that all the taxes that the people pay the 
Government will receive.” 

Dr. Atkinson also quotes Great Britain: ‘‘A very common, but 
utterly erroneous idea prevails in this country, that Great Britain 
only gave up the system technically called Protection, when by 
means of this system she had attained conditions of great prosperity 
and a substantially commanding position in manufactures and com- 
merce. ‘The very reverse is true.” Then, as a practical man, he 
addresses to the consumers of the United States a series of prac- 
tical arguments, which we should appreciate better if they were 
developed in a more logical order and couched in more incisive 

‘language. At the present moment, it is natural we should read 
with special interest the chapters on Silver, Bi-metallism and Taxa- 
tion by bad money. 

Stripped of the indirect illustration with which they are loaded, and 
brought down to a terse statement, Dr. Atkinson’s contention on the 
currency question comes to this—it is dishonest to force other nations 
to take payment for their goods in a silver dollar whose enforced 
value is above its gold price, and that such an attempt must ruin the 
credit of the country which admits it. But not only is it dishonest— 
it is simply impossible, and there the matter begins and ends; the 
whole chapter might aptly have been condensed into the one query 
which is numbered (23): “ Can a silver thaler of 4124 grains, nine- 
tenths fine, stamped with the motto ‘In God We Trust,’ designated 
one thaler, be made equal in value to a dollar made of gold, by an 
act of legal tender?” That expression “ legal tender,” by-the-way, 
is not a well-defined one in Dr. Atkinson’s mind : ‘‘ there is no need 
of a legal tender,” he writes, ‘‘ among men who intend to meet 
their contracts honestly.” He imports into the well-established 
phrase the idea that a nation is always on the watch to palm off a 
coin for more than it is really worth—whereas the value of legal 
tender is to meet the convenience of the community by earmarking 
the best medium of exchange; and the history of currency shows 
us over and over again that, if the government sets its seal upon 
an inadequate medium, the nation will set it aside. 

There is another confusion of thought in the following passage : 
“Tt may be assumed that both metals have depreciated—the one 
metal gold having become relatively more abundant, and being more 
suitable for bank reserves, and for international transactions, has 
taken the place of silver, while silver may be said to have become 
depreciated from the relatively greater abundance of gold.” Now 
what means that first “relatively”? Evidently it refers to silver, 
and the second clause of the sentence practically re-states the first, 
leaving us with the uncomfortable feeling that Dr. Atkinson thinks 
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that two commodities can each, at the same moment, fall in price 
as reckoned in terms of the other. As a matter of fact, he is. 
confusing with this idea certain other phenomena, which must be 
taken into calculation. 

Again he follows Mr. Chauncey Smith, in a chapter, in which 
it is suggested that a parity may be maintained between silver and 
gold by taxation of the silver to the extent of the difference in the 
purchasing power of the two metals. How the taxation is to be 
effected, he does not explain ; presumably such a tax will be levied 
on silver mines; or a seignorage of the necessary amount charged 
on the coinage of silver. But how will he obtain the just proportion 
day by day? How will he coerce Mexico or Argentina? The 
double standard cannot be worked. But the extension of paper 
and credit can do far more than modern theorists admit; and 
Dr. Atkinson sees this. It is extraordinary to the philosophic 
mind that for all these ages gold should have ultimately satisfied. 
the urgency of the most clamorous creditor. In the last resort, it 
cannot be eaten; it cannot do one single thing that a moderate 
amount of trust between man and man will not do. 

In this connection we would call special attention to the tables 
of the comparative valus of the standard coins of different nations 
which are inserted in this part of the work. And there are a few 
other passages which stand somewhat apart from the rest of the 
work—e.g., chapter viii., on the “ Beggarly Compensation of United 
States officials,” the statements as to the reduction in the price of 
wheat (which to-day is 4s. lower than the book before us contem- 
plated), the discussion on wages and prices, the importance of the 
food problem in relation to effective work. Dr, Atkinson is a well- 
known authority on the other side of the Atlantic, and we can only 
regret that he has not put what is the result of acute observation in 
a more telling and logical form. 

On somewhat similar grounds we must fall foul of Mr. Blissard,” 
who spoils a work of excellent conception by constant confusion of 
thought. In the broadly socialistic spirit which inspires the book 
we are at one with the author: we accept his dictum that “a useless 
life is an incessant unspoken blasphemy against God” (though we 
do not care about the phrase); we join him in his attack upon the- 
capricious expenditure of the luxurious; we admit the impeachment. 
of the heavy premiums carried by the stock of successful companies ; 
we go farther than he in our hostility to the power of bequest. But. 
we crave after clearer definition and more logical treatment. When 
is socialism inorganic? What is the criterion by which you will 
differentiate between usury and interest? As a matter of pure 
ethics, is there any difference at all ? 


1 The Ethic of Usury and Interest. A Study in Inorganic Socialism. By W:. 
Blissard, M.A. London: Swan Surnensqaein & Co. 1892. 
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Apart from the ethical side of the question, we incline to the 
view that for practical purposes interest on a loan is admissible; we 
are not quite sure that, as the world is constituted, we should wish 
to see it swept away; but to speak of the receiver of interest as 
contributing to the labour of the nation is an abuse of terms. In 
the same way that the State should even now hunt down the man who 
lends £1 to the poor and exacts £5 in return (such cases have come 
under our own knowledge), so it will be for the State, as wisdom 
expands, to hedge round with safeguards the receipt of interest 
(alias usury) on any loan, perhaps even to bring all “ interest” to 
account as a deposit in the books of the community, to be used for 
the benefit of the person lending at such time as is needed, and not 
at such time as his caprice may direct. But we are straying on to 
difficult ground. 

The mention of usury forms a connecting link with Mr. David~ 
son’s brochure,’ which we take next. A chapter of that little book 
deals with ‘‘ Usury—its Cause and Cure”; it proceeds on a more 
logical basis than Mr. Blissard’s argument; it makes no distinction 
between usury and interest: ‘‘ Nationalise ]and with all the mono- 
polies, or indivisible industries such as mines, canals, railways, gas, 
water, houses, &c., arising out of its possession by private individuals, 
and the whole immense fabric of usury, simple and compound, wil} 
begin to sink, till it is at last submerged in the ocean of wages, 
whose level will be vastly raised by its subsidence.” The passage 
gives a key to the general contents of the book. It is a sketch of 
an advanced Radical programme—a rough piece of drawing, some- 
times out of proportion, throughout unfinished. It will probably 
set “the people” thinking, and then the real work will have begun. 
We cannot agree with Mr. Morrison's estimate of Mr. Gladstone, though 
we admit that we await with some anxiety that great man’s next word 
on the question of Local Government for Ireland. Probably one of the 
most interesting chapters is that on the ‘‘ Payment of Members.” 
And the remarks on “ Free Rails and Trams ” bring us naturally to- 
our next book, which is Mr. Cooper's. 

Mr. Cooper’s pamphlet? is within reach of all and should be read 
and considered by all. Even allowing for the difficulty of judging 
the daily volume of passenger traffic, it is obvious that there is & 
good deal of daily waste in the shape of empty carriages: the 
problem of the “classes” has not been solved. We do not right 
off adopt Mr. Cooper’s views: they seem to point to a regular 
packing of all kinds of travellers, like so many sheep in a truck, 
without reference to economy of brain power and health and strength 
by the adoption of greater comfort on a journey—e.g., as Mr. Arnold 


1 Politics for the People. (First Series.) By J. Morrison Davidson. London = 


William Reeves. 
2 Free Railway Travel, Ty R. A. Cooper. Leudon: William Reeves. 
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White has lately shown, “General” Booth travels first-class and 
finds it the most economical method of travelling. The question 
does not end quite where Mr. Cooper leaves it. 

Mr. Wallach’s publication,’ the circulation of which is likely 
to be only very limited, is practically a translation of Dr. Kauf- 
mann’s careful German work, and its chief interest lies in the narration 
ofthe steps taken to arrange an international interference in the affairs 
of Egypt, and its review of the principles of international law which 
regulate that interference and have been modified by it. From the 
point of view of the creditors of Egypt we do not know that it is 
especially strange that there is no English account of the position of 
the Egyptian debt any more than there is none of Spain or Turkey 
or any of the South American Republics which have endeavoured 
to defraud the English creditor. The interest in the case of Egypt 
is simply one of history and law. Unfortunately Dr. Kaufmann’s 
work is not immediately attractive, and we are rather afraid that 
the book will not get as many readers as it deserves. 

A new edition of Arthur Young’s Tour in Ireland* is a book to 
be cordially welcomed. The better-informed reading public of the 
present day knows absolutely nothing of Young. We have all heard 
him quoted as an authority ; we honour him at second-hand, but no 
more. Considering the way in which historians and economists 
have made use of him, it is quite amazing that a century and twelve 
years have passed without a reprint of his whole tour. His other 
works have attracted more attention. Yet the book before us prac- 
tically went through three editions in the year of its publication 
(1780). The neglect is probably due to the great mass of detail, 
the careful notes on farming, and the agricultural statistics. 

Arthur Young was born in 1741, and commenced his somewhat 
prolific literary career in 1758. He was secretary to the State- 
aided Board of Agriculture established in 1793. He was hardly 
an economist, but he had all the statistical sense of a modern 
inquirer. He was a minute and careful observer, and he reasoned 
with much acuteness, if with a tendency to excessive dogmatism. 
His works cover a variety of political and economical topics, but 
in treatises on the husbandry of his country he was chiefly at home. 
The work before us has a double value: that part of it which deals 
with the statistics of agriculture and commerce in Ireland is welcome 
alike to the economist and the country gentleman of intelligence ; the 
remainder is a series of essays upon the general condition of the 
country, state of the peasantry, and manners and customs of the 
day, which will give pleasure to all classes of readers. 


1 The oy State Debt, and its Relation to International Law. From the German 


of Dr. W. Kaufmann, with a Synopsis by HenryWallach. London: F.C. Mathieson 

&Sons. 1892. ‘ 
2 Arthur Young’s Tour in Ireland (1776-1779). Edited, with Introduction and 

Notes, by Arthur Woollaston Hutton. Two vols. London: George Bell & Sons. 1892, 
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A word of praise is due to the editor. His preface is an exceed- 
ingly fair and good one, and his notes strike us as the product of 
great pains, research, and appreciation; there are not too many of 
them, and they come just when they are wanted. By obtaining the 
aid of Mr. Anderson in furnishing a complete bibliography he has 
rendered this edition of the Zour a peculiarly complete work in two 
volumes fit for any library—one that will be of especial value to 
Young’s biographer when the Dictionary of National Biography 
arrives at that name, 

Paddles and Politics’ is an account of a tour of a different kind, 
where there is a good deal of the paddle, and not toc much in the 
way of politics—a brightly written readable book, with that in- 
describable American freshness and self-confidence which has a 
peculiar attraction for us of soberer cast. Every chapter contains 
something instructive, something entertaining. Mr. Bigelow has 
been doing in the Caribee what Macgregor might have done twenty 
years ago in the Rob Roy. In the company of two friends he has 
been down the Danube in a canoe——one that would sail, however— 
not all paddle work. The towns and villages which are passed on 
the bosom of the romantic “ blue Danube” bring back clouds of 
reminiscences of events which have long gone by, and each of these 
is touched off lightly and jotted down in a way which carries the 
reader back to the selfsame spot. The sketches of Hungarian life 
are peculiarly welcome. As we have had occasion before to remark, 
we do not know too much of Hungary ; and we may make a similar 
note in regard to Servia and Bulgaria. The book closes with a 
chapter on the position of Russia in relation to the peace of Europe 
—a thoughtful chapter, with a pessimistic tone for which, in our 
opinion, there is too much cause. 

Mr. Thomson’s book on British New Guinea® is a model of its kind. 
It is excellently got up without and within; its illustrations are 
good; its method and matter are good, and its appendices are most 
valuable. The geology of the country, its flora, insects (especially 
Lepidoptera), and its reptiles have each a brief but comprehensive 
treatise. The short article on the use of shells may be helpful to 
those who speculate on the early implements of our forefathers in 
Great Britain. The accounts and vocabulary of certain of the 
dialects seem to us to be completed in a manner more scholarly 
‘than is usual in such works. ‘There is, at any rate, material for the 
commencement of an interesting study of language. 

The greater part of the substantive work is occupied with the 
explorations of the present Administrator, Sir William Macgregor, 
and particularly with his conquest of the so-called Alpine regions 





1 Paddles and Politics down the Danube. 
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2 British New Guinea.’ By J. P. Thomson. London: George Philip & Son. ‘1892. 
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of the island, and his ascent of Mount Knutsford (11,100 feet 
above sea level) and Mount Victoria (13,122 feet above the sea), 

“From the lofty peaks of Mount Victoria the panoramic views 
were wild and romantic, as standing upon the rocky, precipitous 
cap of the mountain the eyes of a Briton for the first time gazed in 
amazement down upon the undulating landscape spread out like the 
folds of a silken garment, having on its northern and southern aspects 
the scope of vision bounded by the ocean, while far away to the right 
stretched the rugged outlines of other mountain features which mark 
the eastern limits of the possession.” 

But the mountain region does not monopolise the book. There 
is a good deal to be said about the natives; and there are some very 
wise remarks upon the duties of a civilised nation in respect of the 
lands of a newly settled country. ‘This is a subject which will bear 
discussion at considerable length ; and, in the case of New Guinea, 
it is a question of the moment. We are apt to forget that quite 
quietly this new territory is coming under the order and regularity 
of a Colonial Government. 

As the book is mainly a geographical work, we are perhaps too. 
exigent in desiring that a little more matter had been added in the 
shape of some information as to the work of the Germans and 
Dutch within their neighbouring spheres of influence. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE publication of Sir James Ramsay’s Lancaster and York’ has 
been for some time expected by historians. As we are told by the 
author, twenty-one years of labour have been devoted to the accu- 
mulation of material which is now given to the world in connected 
form; and every page of the two volumes bear marks of most 
diligent research and painstaking investigation. There can be no 
doubt that Sir James Ramsay is fortunate in his subject. The 
fifteenth century is the period of English history of which we know 
but very little, and yet it is a period which is full of interest. It is 
the century which saw the last struggle of feudalism to make its 
power felt, and it is more especially the century which prepared the 
way for the Reformation, and for what is called the Tudor despotism. 
To the writing of the history of this period our author brings a 
knowledge of facts and details hitherto unequalled; but, unfor- 
tunately, he brings little more. He is familiar with the minutest 


' Lancaster and York (A.D. 1399-1485). By Sir James H. Ramsay, of Banff, Ia 
two volumes. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1892. 
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facts of the history of Henry IV.’s reign, but seems to have no grasp 
of its real importance, nor understanding of its true position in English 
history. This may seem to be a somewhat harsh criticism of a work 
which has undoubtedly added much to our knowledge of the period 
with which it deals, but it is not, as the reader will admit, an unjust 
one. 

Sir James Ramsay has written a narrative of facts which will 
serve as a mine from which the future historian may dig at pleasure; 
no point, however minute, has, as far as existing knowledge will 
allow, been omitted. Especially valuable are the results of his re- 
searches in economical and financial history, and very useful are his 
elucidations of points of contact between English and Scotch history. 
But in spite of all these merits, the book is a disappointing one. It 
is true that after we have read through the reign of Henry V., as 
Sir James Ramsay has written it, we know more of the actual facts 
of the reign than we could have learnt from any other book, but our 
real knowledge of the reign, and of the king, is nct increased. We 
have materials given us from which we may form our own judgment 
on both these points, but we have little else. And it is here that it 
seems to us Sir James Ramsay fails. History, even if it be scientific, 
as Professor Von Ranke or Professor Freeman would wish, is more 
than a mere chronicle of events, however minute and accurate. It 
should aim at a reconstruction of the life of the time which is being 
dealt with ; it should surround us with something of that atmo- 
sphere which surrounded the men of whom we are reading. To suc- 
cessfully achieve this minute research is necessary, and, moreover, 
something of imagination. This latter quality our author entirely 
lacks; he is not apparently interested in the question of the murder 
of Richard II., nor of Edward V., excepting that these events enable 
him to weight counter-statements against one another; he cannot 
show the least sign of wishing to solve that most difficult of historical 
problems—the character of Richard III., but is content to tell the 
tale of his unexplained acts without note or comment. 

And yet it must not be supposed that Sir James Ramsay's book 
is not of great value. The elaborate and careful investigation which 
the author has spent on its compilation enables him to settle many 
hitherto disputed points. Particularly useful are the accounts he 
gives of the various campaigns and battles of the century—the latter 
being well illustrated by plans and maps—and also the painstaking 
eare with which he has examined the revenue accounts of the time. 
In short, we'are grateful to Sir James Ramsay, since he has increased 
our knowledge of an obscure period of English history, and has told 
us many things which we did not know before, but his bald text 
and uninteresting style do not entitle him to the name of historian. 
His book is useful, but in no sense can it be called interesting, and 
its very utility is greatly lessened by want of an index. 
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A special interest at the present moment is connected with the 
latest issue of the Story of the Nations Series, which deals with 
the history of Sicily. It is not long since historians, with singular 
unanimity, were expressing their regrets that Professor Freeman had 
been prevented from completing his larger History of Sicily, with 
which he had already made considerable progress. But it is in 
some sort a compensation, however slight, that his History of Sicily, 
in the above-named series, was almost completed by the Pro- 
fessor before his death. This little volume tells the tale of the 
earlier part of Sicilian history, which was to have been completed 
in a second volume, and even in its incomplete state carries the 
narrative down from the earliest times to the eve of the Saracen 
conquest, thus covering briefly a considerable period of the history of 
Sicily which has not been touched upon in the larger work. 

In ashort work like the present, many things of interest must of 
necessity be passed over somewhat hastily. Thus, for example, the 
history of over one thousand years is told in less than forty pages ; 
but in the case of Sicily, this rapid summary of parts of its history 
is not to be regretted. For it is singularly true of that island, that 
its history consists of a few periods of great interest and importance, 
between which lie long, dreary years of uneventful and disconnected 
annals, It is, therefore, no small gain for the reader to be able to 
pass lightly over these uninteresting periods, and only to take ac- 
count of them as leading up to and preparing the way for some 
great event which follows them. But if the writer has contented 
himself with a general view of much of Sicilian history, he has at 
the same time given us graphic descriptions of those parts of the 
history which stand out clearly from the dulness of the intervening 
centuries. The reigns of Gelén and Dionysios, and the. great 
Athenian siege of Syracuse are well described ; our sympathy is won 
for Timoleén, and our disgust of the cruelties of Marcellus is ensured 
by all the skill of description and emphasis of reiteration which 
characterises Professor Freeman’s earlier works. 

It is, perhaps, to be feared that many readers will be puzzled at 
times at finding old and well-known events under new and strangelyt 
spelt forms; for example, we hear only of the “battle of Aigousa,” 
in which some may find it difficult to recognise ‘the (gatian 
Islands ”; and the constant use of “ Cesar ” to describe Augustus is 
apt to confuse the class of readers for whom the book is intended to 
be useful. But it is, fortunately, not necessary to criticise further: 
this little book, which will have its due place among the many 
books written by its author. Written during the last year of his 
life, at a time when most men enjoy rest from their labours, the 
Story of Sicily shows no sign of failing powers on the part of its 


! Sicily. (Story of the Nations Series.) By Professor E, A. Freeman. London; 
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author, and is equal in interest and vigour to any of Professor 
Freeman’s earlier work. 

It is given to few people to be on terms of friendship with the 
holders of names which will always be regarded as the four chief 
glories of Victorian literature. To know Tennyson, Ruskin, and the 
two Brownings was, however, Mrs. Ritchie’s good fortune; and she 
has now most unselfishly gathered together her memories of these 
great writers, and published them for the public good, under the 
title of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning.! But Mrs. Ritchie hes 
done more than this: not only does she tell of personal intercourse 
and the daily doings of these friends, but, with that subtle power 
of judgment which springs from the truest sympathy, she gives us 
here and there deep insight into their character. Hence the book 
is in no sense a book of gossip, but is rather a study of character, 
an attempt at appreciation, based upon personal knowledge and 
intercourse, as well as on a profound understanding of the writings 
of those of whom she writes. Mrs. Ritchie has formed a definite 
conception of the character of those writers whose names appear on 
the title-page of her book, and she has given us in the following 
pages the grounds of her conception, whether in the shape of per- 
sonal recollections, anecdotes, letters, or writings. She presents 
pictures of Tennyson, with his extraordinary love of Nature and his 
wonderfully impressive personality ; of Ruskin, whose love of Nature 
is only equalled by his love of humanity and his earnestness of pur- 
pose; of Robert Browning, whose intense sympathy for, and love of, 
his fellows, runs side by side with and explains the social charm 
of his manner and the didactic purpose of his writings. Nor is 
Mrs. Browning omitted from this list of great men, with whom she 
worthily ranks.as true poet and tender mother. 

It is impossible to give by quotations any idea of the fascination 
and charm of Mrs. Ritchie’s book. It must be read to be under- 
stood. Suffice it here to say that the writer has lost none of the 
charm of style which marked her earlier writings ; that she has writ- 
ten in fullest sympathy with those of whom she speaks ; and that, 
from beginning to end of the book, she neither utters nor insinuates 
an unkind word or accusation against any man, dead or living. This 
is rare commendation of a memoir writer, but in the present case a 
true one. 

Men of Might? is a collection of “ Studies of Great Characters ” in 
the form of short, simple biographies, adapted for reading aloud to 
elder boys or to classes. This reading is intended to be more exact 
than a lecture, though it is to be accompanied by further explana- 


1 Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By Anne Thackeray Ritchie. - 


London: Macmillan & Co. 1892. 
2 Men of Might: Studies of Great Characters. By A.C. Benson and H. I. W. 


Tatham. London: Edward Arnold. 1892. 
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tion. This scheme has the recommendation of experience, having 
been personally adopted by the writers. 

Each life is viewed in a religious aspect, and with the indirect 
purpose—never, however, too prominent—of teaching a moral. At the 
‘commencement of each reading or chapter some general observation or 
statement is made in order to arrest attention, and to serve as con- 
necting the ideas contained in it ; reference is made, too, to prominent 
contemporary events, which give the dates their meaning ; but the 
writers have wisely avoided burdening their book with too great de- 
tail of facts, so that the interest is throughout well maintained. 

The selection of “‘ great men” does not attempt either proportion 
or unity. In all there are fourteen biographies, disconnected, except- 
ing that in each one religious and moral significance is clearly traced. 
These include studies of Socrates, Mahomet, Fénelon, Wesley, Gordon, 
excellent only as isolated studies. Nor do they pretend to be more. 
We may, perhaps, doubt if they would be of such value in teaching 
when used by those who had not compiled them, as the authors be- 
lieve, but they are well fitted for reading aloud, not only because 
they contain much that it is impossible to get elsewhere in so attrac- 
tive a form, but also because of the actual merits of the plan on 
which they have been written. 

The life of Lord William Bentinck,’ which appears amongst the 
Rulers of India Series, is a book somewhat lacking in interest. 
The career of Lord William Bentinck was not in itself either adven- 
turous or thrilling. Born in 1774, the second son of the third Duke 
of Portland, William Cavendish-Bentinck entered the Coldstream 
Guards as an ensign in 1791. After service in Flanders and Italy, 
he was made Governor of Madras twenty-two years later. This post 
he held for three years until the outbreak of the Sepoy Mutiny at 
Vellore brought about his recall. For the next twenty-two years 
Bentinck was away from India; but in 1828 he returned as Governor- 
General. These years of absence are passed over very lightly in the 
present volume, which treats only of its subject in relation to India, 
and the chief portion of the volume is devoted to telling the tale of 
dis administration during the years 1828-1836. 

In this part of the book we feel most keenly that Mr. Boulger 
has failed in his task of writing Lord Bentinck’s life. He has not 
succeeded in making his hero the centre of his narrative, and the 
greatest charm of biography is thereby lost. It is true, indeed, that 
we are told that it was Lord Bentinck who inaugurated a peace 
policy in India, and, of more importance, that he was chiefly instru- 
mental in changing the spirit of Anglo-Indian policy, so that the 
_ good of the natives, and not the commercial gains of English, became 
the chief object of its rulers; but, in spite of this, the personality of 


1 Lord William Bentinck. By Demetrius C. Boulger. (Rulers of India Series.) 
‘Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1892. 
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the Governor-General is lost sight of, or put entirely in the back- 
ground. The interest of the book is accordingly not personal, but 
administrative, and arises solely from the careful following of reforms 
which occurred during the years of Lord Bentinck’s government. 
Many of these reforms are of considerable interest, especially the 
suppression of the “thags” (better known to English readers as 
“thugs ”), and the abolition of “sali” (or suttee), the practice of 
widow burning. The account given of these reforms is good and 
clear, and forms the chief interest of the book, although Lord Ben- 
tinck’s views on Indian defence are worthy of notice, as being of some 
historical importance. 

The “ Elizabethan Library” has as its object rather “ to suggest 
than to exhaust,” and it is therefore purposely incomplete. With 
this apology the editor, Dr. A. B. Grosart, prefaces the first volume 
of this new series, which contains selections from Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s works, under the title of Choice Passages from the Writings 
and Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh.' The preface, though short, is too 
self-conscious and opinionative to be altogether pleasing, and Dr. 
Grosart’s style is still spoiled by his perpetual strivings to be old- 
fashioned, and hence full of affectations and conceits. 

The extracts themselves from Raleigh’s writings are arranged under 
subject headings, with references only to the works from which they 
are taken. Certain letters, and “ instructions to his son, and to 
posterity ” are reprinted in full. As a whole, the pieces are well 
chosen, but the arrangement is defective, as the subjects are grouped 
not with any unity of idea, but in alphabetic order. The book is of 
necessity interesting and attractive, but more care might well have 
been spent on finding some more rational system of arrangement, 
even within the limits of so small a book. 

We are glad to welcome another little book of a type somewhat 
similar to the above. The new volume of Messrs. Percival & Co.'s 
‘Pocket Library,” entitled Llizabethan and Jacobean Pamphlets. 
contains some of the best known tracts of that time, with a pleasant 
and brief introduction by Mr. Saintsbury. In a little over two 
hundred and fifty pages the reader may make the acquaintance of 
Robert Greene, of Nash, Dekker, Lodge, Lyly, Breton, and Gabriel 
Harvey. It remains only toadd that the pamphlets are well chosen, 
and that the notes are confined to explanations of difficult words. 
The little book should be’ useful to students and lovers of English 
literature. 

English people are proverbially unfriendly to foreigners, and they 
often stretch this prejudice so far as to include not only the foreign 
man, but also his product, the foreign book. We hope for our 


1 Choice Passages from the Writings and Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh. (The Eliza- 
bethan Library.) By A. B. Grosart. London: Elliot Stock. 1892. 

2 Elizabethan and Jacobean Pamplilets. Edited by George Saintsbury. (Pocket 
Library. ) London: Percival & Co. 1892. 
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readers own sakes, that the Fragments d’une Vie inédite de Camoéns1 
will not be received in this spirit. The introduction to the book, 
containing a biography of Circourt, and the first part of the book 
itself, which traces the effect of the Moorish invasion on the language 
of the Spanish Peninsula, the origin of the Portuguese language, 
and the progress of its poetry, is, perhaps, a little wearisome, but the 
Fragments are delightfully chosen, and give a real insight into 
Camoéns’ character and history, and into his relationship with 
Catherine d’Atayde. The name of Catherine as the inspirer of a 
great poet is worthy of a place beside Laura, Beatrice, and Eleonora 
in the history of literature ; like them, her life is wrapped in mystery, 
her very name at the time being unknown. But though the absolute 
facts of their intercourse are so difficult to obtain, abundant scope 
for conjecture is found in Camoéns’ sonnets, and a very fair idea can 
be formed, based upon the internal evidence which they contain ; 
and it is in the attempt to do this that the present little book has 
its special value and interest. 

The life of a diplomatist is necessarily full of remarkable expe- 
riences, and the two volumes in which Lord Augustus Loftus has 
embodied his Reminiscences’ are rich in interest; and throw fresh 
light on some of the most important events of the past half-century. 
Lord Augustus Loftus appears to have been a gentleman of quiet 
and genial disposition ; and, without underrating his abilities, we 
may admit that he was not a Richelieu or a Talleyrand. But he 
was a shrewd, painstaking, and keenly observant man of the world ; 
and he saw a good deal of the great game of diplomacy. The 
account which he gives of the Court of Berlin will be read with 
ager curiosity by those who have little opportunity of knowing 
much about the real lives of monarchs and of royal personages. The 
misfortunes of kings have often been written about, but their private 
histories are, as a rule, either entirely unknown, or only related 
with the fantastic exaggeration of the historical romancer. Lord 
Augustus Loftus was on terms of intimacy with the royal family of 
Prussia before Prince Bismarck created the modern German Empire. 
He writes sympathetically, but he has the courage and manliness 
to tell the truth about people in exalted positions, even though it 
may not be wholly agreeable to the parties concerned. He correctly 
describes his book as “a faithful historical account of events which 
had come under my personal notice, and in some of which I had 
been an actor.” 

The negotiations with reference to the Crimean War are set forth 
with perhaps unnecessary detail by Lord Augustus Loftus. . Most 
people will agree with his lordship’s view that it was both a costly 

1 Fragments d’une Vie inédite de Camoéns—Catherine d’Alayde. By Comte Adolpe 
de Circourt. Paris: S. Pitrat. 1891. 


2 The Diplomatic Reminiscences of Lord Augustus Loftus, 1837-1862. London: 
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and fruitless war, though at the time it was thought that England 
and France were bound in honour to protect Turkey against the 
encroachments of Russia. 

The character of Prince Bismarck is admirably sketched by Lord 
Loftus, who, while he admires the constructive statesmanship of the 
ex-Chancellor of the German Empire, considers that he has been 
thoroughly unscrupulous in endeavouring to attain his ends. Some 
highly interesting particulars about Prince Metternich, Count Cavour, 
Garibaldi—whom Lord Augustus Loftus regards as a great hero— 
will be found in the book. The sinister side of Napoleon III.’s 
character is exhibited in very dark colours, and the part which tke 
Emperor played with reference to the struggle for Italian inde- 
pendence certainly deserves condemnation. 

Lord Augustus Loftus spent a portion of his diplomatic career in 
Vienna, and he gives a vivid picture of life amongst the upper class 
in that delightful capital. He shows, however, that Austrian diplo- 
macy has always been too slow, and too much opposed to the spirit of 
modern progress. ‘There is about Lord Loftus a tone of moderate 
Liberalism which recommends itself to the average Englishman. He 
possesses no extraordinary brilliancy, but his intellectual powers are 
of a solid description, and his Reminiscences will be sure to furnish 
fresh material for the historian of the nineteenth century. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Mr. Ropert BucHaNnay’s rural romance Come Live with Me and be 
my Love’ is the best specimen of English fiction that has come 
under our notice this month—a month, it must be confessed, not 
very fruitful in good novels, if we may judge from those that have 
been sent to us for review. Mr. Buchanan’s novel, contrary to the 
usual order of procedure in such matters, is adapted from his play, 
Squire Kate, which, again, is an adaptation from a French piece, 
entitled La Fermiére. In this, its third transmigration," the’ piece 
still bear traces of its origin. It has both the qualities and the 
defects of a play in contradistinction to a novel. It is dramatic, 
free from Jongwewrs and unnecessary verbiaye, and abounds in 
striking situations; but, especially in the earlier chapters, the 
dialogue is occasionally “stagey”; the “villain” is a thorough 
stage villain, without one redeeming quality; the jewne premier—as 
is so often the case in plays—is little more than a well-disposed 


1 Come Live with Me and be my Love. By Robert Buchanan. London; Heinemann, 
1892. 
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nonentity, a mere “character part.” Any decent young man could 
fill the réle just as well. The real hero is the faithful and grateful 
steward or farm-manager—perhaps too grateful and faithful, too 
chivalrous and self-denying, for any world but the melodramatic 
stage; but, for all that, a most sympathetic creation. The old 
“ shepherd,” who is really the most important wheel in the mechanism 
of the story, is evidently a direct descendant of the “ rebouteux ” of 
the original French piece. It would be a mistake to laud Come Live 
with Me and be my Love too highly, but it is a striking and inter- 
esting story, well and shortly told, and these are not every-day 
recommendations. 

We have more than once expressed our distaste for the stories 
signed ‘ Florence Marryat,” but Zhe Nobler Sex'is an aggravated 
instance of all Mrs. Ross Church’s faults. It is written in the form 
of an autobiography. How far, if at all, it may be a sort of 
romance of the author’s own life we do not pretend to determine- 
But it is a hateful book. The character of the heroine, as depicted 
by herself, is unmitigatedly vulgar, and entirely wanting in womanly 
reserve and reticence. She is “ hail-fellow-well-met ” with all her 
male acquaintances, even from the first interview. If she sees, 
throughout her career, but the worst side of masculine human nature 
it is because her own unrestrained and “ gushing ” ways bring her 
into contact with the most undesirable specimens of The Nobler Sex. 
The literary style of the book is of a piece with all the rest. 
Nothing can be more slip-slop, and, often, absolutely ungrammatical. 
Yet, “‘ with all her imperfections on her head,” she goes out of her 
way to fall foul of Mrs. Lynn Linton—a writer high above her, both 
as a novelist and moralist—and through the mouth of her auto- 
biographical heroine, impeaches Mrs. Lynn Linton’s truth to Nature 
in her analysis of motive. It must be confessed, however, that the 
book on which her animadversions fall is Hast Lynne, which, though 
it bears the stamp of high public approval, has never been a 
favourite of ours. 

Mr. Bertram’s new story, "Zween Snow and Fire,’ is, as it were, a 
new fantasia on the old theme—our Kaffir Wars. We have the same 
bold, hardy, ‘rollicking ” colonists, the same vindictive and resolute 
native warriors, precisely the same class of wild, perilous adven- 
tures. But, partly because these topics lose some of their zest 
by repetition, but more because the love story is an unpleasant one, 
"Tween Snow and Fire is not equal in interest to its predecessor, 4 
Romance of the Cape Frontier. The love story is certainly not ‘‘ ben 
trovato.” The hero, ‘‘ Eustace Milne,” the cousin, and partner on 
a frontier farm, of “'Tom Carhaise,” falls in love with the young and 


1 The Nobler Sex. By Florence Marryat. In three volumes. London: F. V. 
White & Co. 1892. —. -. 


— 23 
2 *Tween Snow and Fire. A tale of the late Kaffir War. By Bertram Mitford. 
London: Heinemann, 1892. , 
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charming wife of his host, for the partners live together, and when he 
has discovered that his illicit passion is shared by its object, he begins 
to speculate on his cousin’s rather irascible temper and his high-handed 
and arbitrary dealings with his Kaffir neighbours, as possible means of 
‘bringing about his death, and thus giving a free course to the mutual 
dove of the wife and the cousin. Over and over again in the story 
-—especially after the Kaffir war has broken out—NMilne has a severe 
struggle with himself, when he sees his cousin in imminent peril, 
‘before he can bring himself to give that loyal help and backing 
which all brave and upright men would instinctively render to a 
comrade in danger. All this makes the billing and cooing between 
the lovers absolutely distasteful, If the much-decried Zola had 
depicted such a situation, it would in his hands have had none but 
‘disastrous issue. The English novelist, however, salves his con- 
science with the reflection that it was only in heart and affection 
that the trusting, if somewhat careless, husband was wronged ; 
as if, forsooth, that was not the cruellest wrong that could be done 
him. But authors seem sometimes to have a spite against one of 
their characters, and Mr. Mitford evidently spites poor Carhaise. 
Yet, if he is fierce and choleric, he is ‘‘ brave comme son épée,” and 
if he is not a sentimental or adoring husband, he is by no means an 
unkind one. He thoroughly trusts both his wife and his cousin, and 
they basely betray his trust under his own roof. Yet he dies a 
waving lunatic, from indescribable Kaffir tortures, and his widow and 
ther lover live happy ever after. It is true that, in the end, Milne does 
risk his life and all his new-found happiness to deliver poor Carhaise 
from the living death to which his Kaffir capturers had condemned 
him. But still the guilty lovers inspire but scant sympathy. The 
scenes of wild adventure are hardly so vivid or romantic as those in 
The Cape Frontier, but in this respect the last few chapters are the 
best. 

Mr. A. R. Hope’s republication of a selection from his multitudinous 
stories for youthful readers forms a very attractive volume. The 
stories are totally different from most of those which appear now every 
year as Christmas draws near; for one thing, they are much better 
written—indeed their correct, well-balanced, style is one of their 
great charms. Another peculiarity, which distinguishes them from 
contemporary works of the same class, is that Mr. Hope’s stories 
are neither tiresomely didactic, nor given over to impossible deeds 
of prowess and acts of wisdom, performed by boy heroes. They 
are, as Mr. Hope calls them in his preface, “a juvenile ‘ Comédie 
hhumaine,’” inculcating sound principle, not so much by direct pre- 
<ept, as by holding up boy and girl life to the eyes and consciences 
of youthful readers, hardly less faithfully than Balzac mirrored the 
world of men and women in his great “ Comédie Humaine.” 


1 Stories. By Ascott R. Hope. London and Edinburgh: A. &C. Black. 1892. 
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Another capital boy’s book is Zhe Thirsty Sword,) by Mr. R. 
Leighton, author of Zhe Pilots of Pomona, which, we well remem- 
ber, impressed us most favourably. Mr. Leighton is once more amid 
the scenes he has described so well as to make them in some sort 
his own—the Western Isles of Scotland. But in Zhe Thirsty Sword 
the epoch of the story is far more remote. The author has 
treated it with great judgment, neither over-modernising his cha- 
racters, nor, on the other hand, making them mere dummies on 
which to hang archaic trappings. The Thirsty Sword is a true 
romance, which may be read with interest by people either young or 
old, 

A Very Odd Girl? is a young people’s story, too, but of a very 
different calibre from either of those we have been discussing. It 
is, perhaps, a little like some of Miss R. C. Coleridge’s tales, minus 
the prominence of the parochial element—but alas! minus also the 
genius which can weave delicate romance out of the most untoward 
materials, Still 4 Very Odd Girl is not to be despised; it may 
even be particularly suitable to the audience for whom it is intended, 
but it certainly does not afford fitting pabulum for those whom 
Mrs. Ross Church scornfully describes as “the nobler sex.” 

Muckle Jock and other Stories,* by the late Mr. Malcolm McLennan, 
are homely realistic illustrations of the life of the Scottish peasantry. 
Their prevailing tone is pathetic, and, in a humble, simple way, 
romantic ; but they are illumined by many a gleam of genuine 
humour. They will be appreciated and enjoyed by all who admit 
that human nature, truly seen and portrayed, is much the same, espe- 
cially where the affections come into play, whether clad in broad- 
cloth or in homespun. 

We have just received a copy of Phil May’s Illustrated Winter 
Annual* That it is a brilliant publication is sufficiently proved by 
the list of its contributors, comprising, as it does, such names as 
Archibald Forbes, Conan Doyle, George Augustus Sala, F. C. 
Philips, and others of hardly less renown. And the short articles, 
signed respectively by these distinguished writers, fully bear out 
the anticipations raised by the signatures. ‘‘ Phil May’s ” illustra- 
tions are more in the style of French comic sketches than of the 
usual run of English woodcuts ; but they are undoubtedly effective, 
and more correct in their drawing than most slight French 
work. 

The times and circumstances of which Mr. Edward Hale treats in 


1 The Thirsty Sword: a story of the Norse Invasion of Scotland (1260-1263). By 
Robert Leighton. With Illustrations by A. Pearse. London : Blackie & Sons. 

2 A Very Odd Girl; or, Life at the Gabled Farm. By Annie Armstrong. Illustrated 
by S. T. Dadd. London: Blackie & Sons. 1893. 

3 Muckle Jock and other Stories of Peasant Life in the North. By Malcolm McLennan. 
London: Macmillan. 1891. 

* Phil May’s Jilustrated Winter Annual. Editor, Francis Gribble. London: 
Haddon’s Central Publishing Offices. 1892. 
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his story of Zhe New Ohio’ are undoubtedly interesting. The period 
is the close of the last century, soon after.American Independence 
had become an accomplished fact, and the subject of the tale is the 
settling of Ohio from the New England States. But the tone and 
manner in which the author tells his story are so devoid of grace and 
charm, the character of his heroine is so unpleasant, and Mr. Hale’s 
own idea of what constitutes a sweet and admirable woman seems 
to be so far removed from our own, that the book cannot be read, 
by us at least, with any satisfaction. 

Another one-volume story, issued by Messrs. Cassell, is Leona,’ by 
Mrs, Molesworth. Mrs. Molesworth cannot exactly be termed a 
great novelist, but whether she writes for children or for grown-up 
people, she is always ¢7?s-sympathique. For ourselves, we can truly 
say that, whenever we see her name inscribed on the title-page of a 
book, we know the book will be worth reading, and more than that, 
pleasant to read. Leona suggested these general remarks, and it 
goes far to jnstify them. The characters are well drawn, the inci- 
dents probable and well led up to, and the story interesting. But the 
strong point of the work, after all, lies in the character drawin;, 
especially in the subtle delineation of shades of diversity in disposi- 
tion, amongst a family where all the members are chiefly remarkable 
for their amiability and worth. It is no easy task to set forth these 
slight xwanccs of individual character in speech and action without the 
use of such analysis as amounts to skinning the subjects of it alive 
—like Le Juge prévaricateur of the old picture in the Musée at Bruges. 
But in Leona, Mrs. Molesworth puts us in possession of all that need 
be known of her personages, without having recourse to this hideous 
process. 

Of the French books we have read during the past month, none 
has taken our fancy so much as Les Soirées de Calibangréve,’ by 
M. Emile Bergerat, better known by his nom de plume, ‘ Caliban.” 
His little pen-and-ink sketches of imaginary scenes and people are 
gilded with bright sparkling fancies and conceits. Sometimes, 
indeed, they seem to be illumined by ‘‘ the light that never shone 
on land or sea.” 

Comte Prozor’s La Boheme Diplomatique’ is rather amusing, though 
the amusement it affords is of a somewhat cynical kind. However, if 
not amusing, it is nothing, for it never arouses deep interest, nor 
touches any pathetic chord which can excite emotion. 

A very different book from the foregoing is Charge d’ Ame,’ by 
Mme. Jeanne Mairet, the author of Artiste, of which we wrote in 


14 New Ohio. A Story of East and West. By Edward E. Hale. Cassell & Co. 
London. 1892. 
2 Leona. By Mrs. Molesworth. Cassell & Co. 1892. 

3 Bibliotheque d’Eté. Les Soirées de Calibangréve. Par Emile Bergerat (Caliban). Illus- 
trations par Maurice de Lambert. Paris: Flammarion. 
4 La Bohéme Diplomatique. Parle Comte Prozor. Paris: Perrin et Cie. 1892. 

5 Charge d’Ame. Par Jeanne Mairet. Paris: Paul Ollendorff. 1892. 
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very high praise some time ago. We cannot venture to say that 
Charge @ Ame is equal to Artiste, but it is very good. The character 
of the heroine is loftily conceived, and the conception is worked out 
without making the character stilted or pretentious. The story, too, 
is skilfully woven; but it has a flaw, which comes of making the 
heroine too good—too self-sacrificing. In favour of a girl for whom 
there is not a shadow of reason for her sacrificing herself, she throws 
away the happiness of her life, and, worse than that, sacrifices the 
best interests of the man who has been from infancy her closest 
friend and companion, and now earnestly seeks to become her 
husband. She stands aside, feigning coldness and hesitation, and 
leaves him to become a prey to the skilful seductions, and the very 
real outward charms, of a girl who, as the Quixotic renunciant well 
knows, is incapable of making his life happy. This, to us, spoils 
the whole story. We have no patience with the glorification of 
renunciation and self-effacement—two things whose result is almost 
always disastrous. Life is, and must be, a battle, in which, if we 
do not bear ourselves valiantly, and fight for our own hand, we 
are sure to wound, not ourselves alone, but all those about us, friend 
and foe. 

L’Eitiu de Nacre‘ is by M. Anatole France, whom we principally 
think of as the author of 7hais—the finest work of its kind we have 
ever read. There is nothing in the present volume (which is a 
collection of short stories) equal to ‘hat ; but the opening story, in 
which Pontius Pilate is introduced, and the events of the Gospels 
casually discussed from the Roman point of view, bears the stamp 
of the same hand. After that, the best stories are those towards 
the close of the volume ; chiefly incidents during the Reign of Terror. 
They are so powerfully told as to fill one with even increased horror 
and loathing for that most hideous feast of blood. 

Pauvre Nina® is little more than a picce de circonstance got up for 
the charitable purpcse of helping the sufferers at Martinique. But, 
nevertheless, it is a pretty and graceful piece of work, somewhat_in 
Pierre Loti’s manner—whether a conscious or unconscious imitation 
we do not pretend to determine. 


This pleasing little work* insensibly recalls Charles Kingsley’s 
Madam How, and Lady Why. It is a book for children; its 
vignettes and few pictures are all devoted to children, yet it is a 
book from which we can all learn something, however big and old 
we are. 


1 [’Etiu de Nacre. Par Anatole France. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1892. 

2 Pauvre Nina. Par Jules de Cuberville. Dessins de E. C. Belville. Paris: A. 
Savine. 1892. 

3 Ce qu’on dit &@la Maison. Par F. Dupin de Saint André. 3me Edition. Paris: 
J. Hertzel et Cie. 
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“Miss Yes,” it begins, “ is quite a nice little young lady. She 
has a mouth that laughs, and eyes that laugh, and a queer little 
nose just a wee bit wrinkled because it is trying to laugh like all 
the rest of her. She has a very lovable air.” And so it goes on 
to describe Mr. No, and Mr. Thank You, and Mr. Please; and the 
whole book is a series of little tales adapted for children of all ages, 
illustrating the familiar terms which are heard every hour in a 
household: Because; I’m a big girl; For Baby; All by myself; If 
only I'd a watch; It’s not my fault; &c. M. Saint-André rightly 
thinks that it is in the home life you get truth, that “out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh”; he also sees that all 
these sayings are signs of character, and therefore may be made the 
instruments of education. 

The book appears to us to be one which would be worth trans- 
lating into English if it were done in a free and appreciative fashion. 
Here and there there would be chapters which are essentially foreign 
to us. Take the last one—“ Je suiscomme ¢a!” That is a thoroughly 
French idea ; no English boy would really understand comme ¢a ; no 
Englishman can appreciate its sprightly suggestiveness until he is 
familiar with it in the mouth of a Frenchman. 


ART. 


THe compact, neatly printed and bound “ University Extension 
Manuals,” which Mr Murray has been issuing during the past year, 
very properly comprise a volume on the history of Aisthetics or the 
Philosophy of the Beautiful,’ by Professor Knight of St. Andrews, 
the editor of the entire series, and another on the Fine Arts? in their 
general theory, by Professor Baldwin Brown of the University of 
Edinburgh. Professor Knight also hints at the possibility of some 
future philosophy of the Beautiful which shall give a systematic 
theory, and not a mere history, of its subject. In default of all 
this, we must be content with what we have, which is really a great 
deal. 

We fear that the instructiveness of Professor Knight’s volume 
will depend on the previous possession by the reader of some definite 
arrangement of his ideas, to which he can reduce the interesting but 
detached passages put before him from writers who have speculated 

1 The Philosophy of the Beautiful: being Outlines of the History of Aésthetics. By 


William Knight. London: John Murray. 1891. 
2 The Fine Arts. By G. Baldwin Brown. London: John Murray. 1891. 
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on the nature of beauty in the Orient, in Greece and Rome, in the 
Alexandrian and Medieval Schools, in modern Germany, France, 
Italy, Holland, Britain (!), and eke America. Professor Brown's 
volume is more continuously readable, in its pleasant speculations 
on “ Art as the Expression of Popular Feelings and Ideals,” the 
‘“‘ Festival and Classical Art,’ and Medieval Florence, on the 
‘Formal Conditions of Artistic, Expression,’ and on the “ Arts of 
Form ”—architecture, sculpture, and painting. It, too, will leave 
many an unsolved doubt in the mind of the reader who has not 
already attained to consistent, if not final, conceptions of the general 
theory of Beauty and the Beautiful, or, as we English perversely call 
them, the Fine Arts. This lack of a consistent body of teaching, 
expressing itself in a sound form of words, is, we imagine, the chief 
reason why English criticism is so often at fault, first, in the intel- 
ligence of primary philosophic notions, and then, as a consequence, 

in the interpretation of the various esthetic systems. 

We understand that the University Extension Movement is not 
intended to give settled opinions to minds that have not had the 
advantages of a University training, but rather to give an intelligent 
exposition of the results at which University minds, if we may cal} 
them so, have arrived. We are obliged to say that such an exposi- 
tion, in Professor Knight’s work, seems to proceed from no uniform 
way of looking at the problems of his subject; in so perplexed a 
matter we could not ask with fairness for solutions. Professor 
Brown, favoured perhaps by a less abstruse and more generally 
entertaining subject-matter, is quite consistent in his form of words, 
and is not backward in putting forward conclusions; both words 
and conclusions, however, are not seldom difficult to reconcile with 
essential principles and facts, to which he has apparently not 
attended. It may be worth while, even in a simple review, to 
state the logical order and essential meaning of the main questions 
of Asthetics. From lack of such a statement the unity of Professor 
Knight’s book suffers seriously, while the language in which he 
presents the different systems becomes painfully inaccurate. This 
will also give an opportunity of checking off certain fundamental 
notions put forward by Professor Brown confidently and, we must. 
say, with admirable clearness. 

Aisthetic, like every science, must concern itself with some actua} 
and recognised fact—imornun mepi ro ov, says Aristotle. This 
fact, verified in greater or less degree by the human mind under 
every condition of time or race, is the conscious mental impression 
following invariably on certain perceptions of sense and intellect, 
the objects of which are recognised as “ beautiful.” It is from this 
subjective impression, therefore, that we must take our start, with- 
out pestering ourselves about a definition of beauty. Definition, at 
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best, is the outcome of scientific analysis, and the philosopher may 
well congratulate himself if he can adequately define his subject at 
the close of all his investigations. On the way, he must be content 
with accurately recognising it; and this the commonest man can do 
in the case of the Beautiful, which is recognised in a conscious 
impression of the mind. It is in exact parallel with the medizva) 
maxim: “I had rather feel compunction than know the definition 
thereof.” 

This primary fact, that the mental impression of Beauiy consists. 
in a conscious 7¢-cognition following on perception, and not in the 
direct perception of an object, would have saved Professor Knight 
much imitation of Coleridge as Carlyle saw him, tottering from 
side to side of the garden walk, as he muttered ‘‘ sum-m-jective— 
om-m-jective.” Beauty may or may not be “a quality of objects”; 
but a purely philosophical consequence like this has as little to do 
with determining the prime fact in the theory of Aisthetics and the 
practice of Art as would have the physiological working of the 
brain-cells in the conscious act of recognising Beauty. A clear 
understanding of this prime fact would also have prevented Professor 
Brown from acquiescing so readily in the shallow philosophising of 
the poet Schiller, who attributed the origin of art to the “ play- 
impulse ” (Spieltricb). It is but natural that a readiness to rid 
oneself of superfluous energy by play should go along with a dis- 
position to employ mechanical means for obtaining desirable ends, 
something which is regularly art, whether industrial or beautiful ; and 
this is all that the researches of Mr. Herbert Spencer have proved. 
But the impulse “to make things,” to adapt means to an end, to 
repeat by the work of one’s own hands, or Art, an impression of 
beauty or interestingness which was first received from Nature, is. 
quite as original and distinct as is the impulse to play. Even in 
the imitation of things perceived, which is necessary to the one and 
only frequent with the other, there is a radical difference between 
the two. Play is direct and spontaneous, to do something; art is 
reflex and deliberate, to make something. 

But the mental impression of Beauty is not only a recognition of 
certain perceptions, it is a conscious pleasure in them, Pulchra sunt 
que vise placent. This pleasure, as all writers have discerned, is. 
‘‘ disinterested,” a point which comes out with very moderate dis- 
tinctness in the frequent occasions when Professor Knight has to 
speak of it. It is evident that this quality of the pleasure received 
from the contemplation of the Beautiful, as distinguished from the 
desire of possession felt in the presence of the Good, comes from the 
fact that the mental impression, in the former case, is concerned 
with the perception, while, in the latter, it is concerned with the 
object itself. This would be a truism, if philosophers had not 
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managed to mix up the conceptions of plain facts. Coleridge and 
Cardinal Newman both found the “dangers of Literature” in what 
the latter said was to 


“let the feelings run 
In soft luxurious flow ;” 


‘and the school of ‘“‘ Art for the sake of Art,” is based on the same 
fundamental principle. In fact, if Art is to be moral or immoral, it 
must be so for other reasons than its representation of the Beautiful, 
just as an apple is sour for other reasons than its colour. 

It is astonishing that Professor Knight, when speaking of 
Aristotle, should not have brought out the latter’s definition of 
mental pleasure, given essentially in his Rhetoric (I. xi.) and amply 
illustrated in the Micomachean Ethics. It is a conscious movement 
of the soul established in a fulness of connatural existence; or, as 
his commentators have expressed it in easier words, it is the soul’s 
rest in full and natural, conscious activity. We do not think any 
great divergence from this fundamental analysis is to be found in the 
recent scientific treatment of the subject. It offers the explanation 
of most of the vexed questions concerning the varying standards of 
‘Taste, and the relativity of Art to the physical and intellectual deve- 
lopment of the different races. With the colour-blind, the fulness 
-of connatural activity is not the same as with the artist whose sight 
is trained to its highest development. Sometimes the faculty may 
remain comparatively undeveloped among whole groups of people ; 
thus the Semitic races have shown little power of conceiving space in 
masses, which is essential to any monumental architecture that does 
not depend for its effect on minute ornament, for which the Arabs, 
-on the other hand, have shown an almost abnormal aptitude. Habits, 
also, arising from environment and arbitrary conventions or religious 
symbolism, so modify the faculties as to become a second nature, and 
the alternate ages gain or lose their appreciation of styles, Gothic 
or Classical or Oriental. 

The reflex consciousness demanded by Aristotle’s definition also 
marks the weak spot in the Impressionist theories with which 
Professor Brown labours, inasmuch as they narrowly limit art to 
<direct perceptions of sense without regard to the essential intellectual 
element. 

From the subjective activity (the conception—conceptus formalis), 
in which man recognises what he calls the Beautiful, there is but a 
‘step to the object represented (the concept—conceptus objectivus). 
Here again we deal with a fact of consciousness, no matter how 
many divergent explanations of it may be given by the philosopher ; 
and, as with every psychological fact, we have to consider the object 
conceived, not as it may exist in itself, of which the less said the 
better, but as it is recognised by us in our own mental activity. 

First, it is an object of reflex consciousness: therefore it is an idea 
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of the Beautiful which we have, and not a mere sensation, as the 
Impressionists would have it. It is this idea which constitutes the 
formal element in Art. It is evolved in the direct imitation of 
Nature, and so, being made an exemplar in its turn (Plato's 
mapadrypa, as distinguished from the cidoc, species or forma), 
it becomes the subject-matter of a reflex imitation by the artist. 
In view of this doctrine, common to Plato and Aristotle, we do not 
see why Professor Knight should so constantly repudiate Aristotle’s 
reduction of Art, the material representation of the Beautiful. to. 
an.imitation (piunoic) of Nature. It was not here that Plato 
differed from his disciple, or from Albrecht Diirer, who maintained 
stoutly : ‘ Art standeth firmly fixed in Nature, and whoso can thence 
rend her forth, he only possesseth her.” 

Again, as Herbert Spencer well says, the object-matter of the- 
Beautiful “ brings the sensory apparatus [and, mutatis mutandis, the 
intellective faculties] into the most effectual and unimpeded action :” 
hence that unity amid the variety of elements represented, which is 
essential to the grasp of its object by the faculty. Finally, the nature 
of all our activities, whether exerted in space or time, demands a. 
harmony and symmetry which brings the object within the sphere 
of the faculty. Here are some of the most striking results of the 
physical researches of Helmholtz. He has shown that the principle 
of eurythmy (sadly mistranslated from Vitruvius by Professor- 
Knight) is to architecture in great masses and to ornament in 
minute fields of vision precisely what rhythm is to music, something 
to be regulated by a physiological law of sequence. It is a frequent. 
misfortune of Professor Knight that he does not distinguish accurately 
the terms of the philosophers whose opinions he recounts. Thus. 
Aquinas’ vesplendentia forme has nothing to do with “form ” in the 
English sense; it is the splendour of the forma informans (the 
formal principle of a thing, its specific idea, cidoc, and the source 
and explanation of its activity, tvreAéyaa). Here, again, it is 
plain that Plato and the chief commentator of Aristotle are not at: 
variance in the essential notions of Aisthetics. 

It is only in the third place, when we come to explain philosophi- 
cally the common psychological facts, subjective and objective, that 
irremediable confusion enters in. It is our complaint that this con- 
fusion, which is a result of philosophising, should have been trans- 
ferred by Professor Knight to his statement of opinions concerning 
the facts themselves. 

M. Taine and the absolute Positivists, and Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
who admits only a mechanical law of progress in evolution, can but 
see in the special harmony of the activity of representative faculties 
with beautiful objects a mere determination of organs by environ- 
ment, heredity, training, and the rest. Hegel, who proclaimed a trans- 
cendental law of evolution in the universe, saw in the same harmony 
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the inevitable “disclosure of the Idea.” Those who hold a conscious 
Absolute from the beginning will suppose, with Goethe and Shelley, 
some absolute exemplar of Beauty found in the nature of the artist’s 
intellect ; while Aristotle would probably agree with them, except 
that to him it is outside Nature which determines the intellect. 
Aquinas, and the school he represents, would follow their master, 
Aristotle, in making Taste a judgment of Reason, which, from its 
natural operations on its natural objects, rises to the intelligence of 
forms, or “ ideas,” that exist primarily in the Infinite Creator, are 
“‘ participated ” in creatures, and only from creatures are reflected 
into the mind of man. 

So far, all systems agree in making Beauty a “form of things,” or 
of the object-matter in which it is recognised. Kant, puzzled by 
his doctrine of “forms of mind,” seems not to have resolved the 
question to his own satisfaction. Plato, if he really meant by his 
Ideas anything more than Aristotle and Aquinas, may possibly justify 
Professor Knight’s statement of his teaching: “ Absolute Beauty is 
recognised as a super-sensible essence, discerned by the mind when 
thrown into ecstasy in its presence.” It is a pity that the Professor 
did not consult, on this point, the commentaries on the curious books 
of Dionysius the Areopagite, which have so profoundly influenced 
medieval and even modern philosophy. Petavius also, with that 
massive learning admired of Grotius, would have given a useful 
chapter (de pulchritudine Dei) for clearing up this third confusion, 
purely of theory, which so interferes with the explanation of the 
elementary facts of Aisthetics and Art. 

The new volume in the Library of Philosophy, edited by Mr. 
Muirhead, is the History of Aisthetic,: by Mr. Bosanquet. It is a 
substantial volume in more senses than one, but it is less incon- 
veniently tall than the previous volumes of the same series, which is 
an improvement. The history of zsthetic, or, as we should prefer, 
zesthetics (esthetic is generally used in English as an adjective, and 
is constantly so used by Mr. Bosanquet himself) is distinct from, 
and less interesting than, the subject it deals with. The history of 
fine art throws more light on the intellectual growth of humanity 
than the history of criticism of fine art, for esthetics is little more, 
it can scarcely as yet claim to be a philosophy. The thinking about 
art by men who’ are not themselves artists is a secondary matter, 
and that is perhaps why the volume before us seems to lack 
attractiveness. The attempts to explain in what the real power 
of the Beautiful consists seem marked by inadequateness, and 
though the study as conducted by Mr. Bosanquet has a certain 
importance, the result appears to us to be somewhat fruitless. It 
may seem venturesome to say that the philosophy of Art has had 


1A History of Aisthetic. By Bernard Bosanquet, M.A., LL.D. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. ' 1892. . 
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no influence upon Art itself, but it might easily be maintained ; it is 
an attempt to explain a certain phenomenon, but it does not modify 
it, much less create it; an artist will scarcely go to a philosopher 
for instruction iu his own principles. Mr. Bosanquet practically 
admits this when he confesses that the new renaissance of art in 
England has come rather through Wordsworth and Turner, and 
Lyell and Darwin, than through Winckelmann, Lessing, and Schiller ; 
and even now it is not Mr. Herbert Spencer but Mr. Ruskin and 
Mr. Morris who are exercising the most influence upon English art. 

With this reservation, for which Mr. Bosanquet is not responsible, 
we can give considerable praise to the industry with which the 
author of the work before us has traced the history of his subject. 
Like most writers upon the same theme he finds an initial difficulty 
in defining the conception with which the philosophy deals —i.c., 
the Beautiful itself; there is no definition which has met with uni- 
versal acceptance. In place of a definition the writer offers an 
explanation which he hopes will combine the fundamental theory of 
the ancients with the most pregnant conceptions of the moderns. 
Among the ancients the theory of the Beautiful was connected with 
the notions of rhythm, symmetry, and harmony of parts; among the 
moderns we find that more emphasis is laid on the idea of significance, 
expressiveness, the utterance’ of all that life contains: that is, at 
least, Mr. Bosanquet’s view, though it seems to lead dangerously 
near to realism. His own definition is in the following terms: 
‘‘That which has characteristic or individual expressiveness for 
sense-perception, or imagination, subject to the conditions of general 
or abstract expressiveness in the same medium.” The difference, as 
we understand it, between ancient and modern art, put in simpler 
terms, is in the subjectivity of modern art, the presence of feeling 
within the form. This is what we suppose Mr. Bosanquet means 
by the addition of abstract expressiveness to the individual 
expression. 

The work may be divided roughly into three great periods—the 
classical, the medizval, and the modern—and we can learn from 
this volume the best that has been attempted by philosphers in this 
department. The effect is, as we have said, not altogether satisfac- 
tory. All their labour seems only to result in attempts to define 
and explain, rather than in the construction of a definite science or 
philosophy. So far their work appears to have been tentative rather 
than final, but Mr. Bosanquet should have the credit of having 
gathered together material which may help towards the construction 
of a real system. Mr. Bosanquet has set to work very systematically, 
and his analytical table of contents alone fills more than six pages, 
and the substance of the book contains nearly every view that has 
been presented by writers on Alsthetics from Plato to Mr. Morris. 
It is a mine of information upon the subject, and may lead to a 
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fuller consideration of Aistketics from a philosophical point of view 
than they have had hitherto in England. 

A volume of nearly 300 pages,’ printed on laid paper with ragged 
edges, and bound and labelled in the dainty old fashion, is enough 
to make a Pickering envious. In the present case, it is to explain 
and defend a recent “ protest against Examination and Registration 
of Architects,” There are a great many questions of practical art 
treated here, in a manner interesting to the most general and least 
artistic reader. Arbitrary building, for the most part, we fear, with- 
out an architect, is peculiar to man, being shared in neither by 
brute beasts nor angels. Then architecture opens a lofty and not 
unpromising career to many of our sons, and, in America, as is re- 
ported from the Chicago Exposition, to our daughters. This ought 
to add to the importance of these essays, which is quite beyond the 
occasion that called them forth. This was nothing less than a pro- 
posed legislation ‘‘ to charge Parliament with the duty of providing 
the public with good architecture and properly qualified architects.” 
They deal with such permanent questions as, ‘‘ That an artist is not 
necessarily unpractical,” and the relations of Architecture to the 
other arts, of general to technical education in the training of an 
architect, with true and false ideals, and furnish much practical 
discussion. 

Mr. Leland’s practical manuals of the “ Miror Arts” are already 
favourably known. eather Work® gives plain and full directions 
for one of those easy and even remunerative artistic occupations 
which are to take the place, in the coming civilisation, of the working 
of samplers by our grandmothers and the piano-thumping of our 
respected mothers and sisters. It may also be made a career for 
man or woman, and has actually become so in Vienna. Mr. Leland’s 
designs are worthy of all praise, and will help to that development of 
skilled and tasteful handicraft which the advent of machinery for a 
time threatened to drive out of the English world. 

The Principal of the Metallurgy and Engineering Department 
in the Birmingham Municipal Technical School has followed up his 
previous text-books by an excellent Manual * of an artistic branch of 
metal-working—that which relates to colour. For the student it 
will be invaluable, and many of the chapters will interest those who 
care little for the technical details. Mr. Hiorns adds to his practical 
skill the ability to convey knowledge lucidly, together with some- 
thing which is far rarer, a just appreciation of esthetic value in the 
industrial arts. To this he joins a patriotic desire to help to the 
spread of true art among his own people. There may be something 


1 Architecture: A Profession or an Art. Thirteen Short Essays, &c. Edited by 
R. Norman Shaw and T. G. Jackson. London: John Murray. 1892. 

2 Leather Work. By Charles G. Leland. London: Whittaker & Co. 1892. 

3 Metal Colouring and Bronzing. ~* Arthur H. Hiorns, London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1892. 
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naive in his salving of the individual, but his judgment of the race 
only repeats what Mr. Lewis Day has told us of ornament and Sir 
Frederick Leighton of painting. 

‘It is true there are individual Englishmen who are the equals 
of the greatest artists of any other nation; but there is not among 
us the same desire to cultivate that artistic taste generally which 
seems to pervade every section of the community in Japan, high and 
low, rich and poor, and with regard to art metal-work we are vastly 


inferior as a nation.” 
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THE DRAMA. 


To visit the Lyceum Theatre is to admire. Every fresh drama put on 
the stage by Mr. Henry Irving only eclipses all his preceding efforts. 
. That passion of the tragedian, to place his theatre, as a temple of 
art, altogether beyond the reach of being equalled, he has the faculty 
of also imparting to all those under his control from the highest to 
the humblest. Actors, ‘‘ supers,” scene-painters, costumiers, all are 
at once seized with the Lyceum fever, when there is a question of 
adding a new piece to the repertoire of the eminent actor. In a 
word, Shakespeare’s King Lear was a series of exquisitely artistic 
tableaux, each one of which would form a good subject for an 
Academy picture. The idea of Mr. Ford Madox Brown to choose 
a period shortly after the evacuation of Britain by the Romans 
was a good one. It is possible to take any period, for, though 
a good deal of the speech and action would better suit medieval 
times, or even the poet’s own day, the subject is King Lear of 
Britain—a mythical story of any date, and the more remote the 
better—and the fact of France and Burgundy taking part in the 
yersons of their rulers at an epoch, some centuries before either 
country existed, is a trifle. Shakespeare with all his glory, and all 
his depth and wealth of imagery, would scarcely be welcome in 
London, except with extravagant stage decoration, and no one knows 
this better, however much he may regret it, than Mr. Henry Irving. 
The period lends itself to a mixture of Roman civilisation and 
barbaric pomp, which is in harmony with the story of treachery and 
trickery, heartless ingratitude and refined cruelty that are the lead- 
ing characteristics of the chief persons of the drama. We are at 
once introduced to halls of Roman splendour and culture, in the 
‘beautiful haze of an English landscape, and if the artist Turner 
had been present, he could not have wished for more. 

But when we have said so much, we have said all we can in praise 
of the production of Lear at the Lyceum, except of the impersonation 
of the fond and foolish King, of which more anon. If Mr. Irving’s 
latest venture commands our unqualified admiration in many 
ways, it is also open to criticism in others. It is all very well 
to talk of reducing a play to practical dimensions, by excisions 
and transitions to suit the exigencies of the present time, 
but our advice to all about to witness the rehearsal at the 
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Lyceum is, unless you have the original well in your recollection, to 
get out your Shakespeare and peruse it again before going to hear the 
adaptation. Shakespeare is always Shakespeare, and though Mr. 
Irving would handle his blue pencil with all possible feeling of 
respect for the immortal bard, it is terribly dangerous to touch. 
And especially is this so in the present instance, for in some cases 
it is rather hard to understand why some people did some of the 
things they are made to do. ‘‘ All needless horrors are left out,” 
we are told, but we should question whether the plucking out of 
Gloster’s eyes by the relentless Regan and her husband is a need- 
less horror. In this, the infamous character of the Queen is 
admirably depicted, and we should consider it the scene which 
marks the turning-point of the play ; for, until then, there was not 
sufficient of the criminal natures of the two queens who were not 
usurpers shown to warrant the people, or any section of them, 
turning for deliverance to a foreign invader, in order to replace on 
the throne a fond and foolish and rather tiresome old man. It is 
true the matter is referred to by a messenger later on, but this is 
scarcely dramatic enough, and if a turning-point of the play be 
omitted, which helps to account for the sequence of events, and 
which thrills the audience with a deeper interest—and if the drama 
is rendered colourless by the excision of these ‘‘ needless” horrors, 
then, in spite of the extreme beauty of the tableaux and of the 
musical effects of Messrs. Hamilton Clarke and Meredith Ball, the 
ensemble risks becoming just a trifle tedious on account of want of 
clearness. Those who do not like being harrowed should not go to 
tragedies. Therefore, notwithstanding the exigencies of the present 
time—i.c., last "buses and trains to the suburbs—we confidently 
recommend the re-insertion of the ‘‘ excised ” scene in question. 

Mr. Irving’s conception of the part of the aged king does not 
travel far from our preconceived notions, as moulded by the former 
interpretations of Charles Kean and others. He is dignified and 
regal in the first scene, in which he sets forth his intention : 

‘Know, that we have divided, 
In three, our kingdom : and ’tis our fast intent 
To shake all cares and business from our age ; 


Conferring them on younger strengths, while we 
Unburden'd crawl toward death.” 


His indignation though at its highest pitch is still dignified and 
kingly, as he banishes Kent and discards Cordelia, though his 
approaching senility and insanity are manifested by a nervous 
twitching and at times a vacant stare. The impersonation is one 
that moves the pity of the beholder for the poor old despot, once a 
man of energy and jovial with his retainers, now about to commit 
@ monumental act of folly, drinking in with the delight of a pam- 
pered old age, the insidious flattery of his villanous offspring. ‘This 
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feeling of pity, tinged with a little scorn, only grows gradually as 
the succeeding action heaps insult on neglect, until the passionate 
enfeebled mind gives way in the celebrated curse he hurls at 
Goneril : 


“. . .. If she must teem, 
Create her child of spleen ; that it may live, 
And be a thwart disnatur’d torment to her! 
Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth ; 
With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks ; 
Turn all her mother’s pains, and benefits, 
To laughter and contempt; that she may feel 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child !—Away, away !” 


It is not, however, until he has passed through the storm, and is 
housed under the shelter of a lone hovel that Mr. Irving is at 
his best. The last spark of kingly grandeur has departed from him, 
and even his sorrows are hazed in a partial forgetfulness. The 
extreme sadness of expression, his long, flowing, grizzly locks, and 
childish demeanour are now more appealing to the sympathy of the 
beholder than the spasmodic rage of earlier scenes. The whole play 
is repulsive in its representation of human nature. There are men 
and women who are absolute beasts, as were Edmund in his behaviour 
to his father, Gloster, and Goneril and Regan in theirs towards Lear ; 
but rarely is there to be found in other plays such a combination of 
wickedness and folly without any redeeming feature, save in the 
parts of Cordelia and the King of France, and at the Lyceum that 
of the virtuous daughter is whittled down to insignificance, as she 
is only just lugged in at the last act to be hanged. Yet there is one 
touching scene between father and daughter in the French camp, in 
which Cordelia appears in simple yet gorgeous raiment like a good 
spirit before Lear, who is sleeping the slumber of peace on a couch 
in the royal tent. It is the only opportunity afforded to Miss Terry. 
By this time pity for the fallen king coupled with indignation (now that 
the whole hideousness of the plot is laid bare, for Edmund’s treachery 
is discovered, and Gloster’s eyes have been plucked out, Regan and 
Goneril are ready to destroy each other for the hand of Edmund as 
soon as the common enemy, France, has been chased from the 
land) entirely obliterates the scorn felt earlier for the man who 
brings ruin on himself and others by his own wanton act of folly. 
There is some fine acting in several of the characters at the 
Lyceum, and not least to be praised are Miss Dora Dyas and Miss 
Maud Milton as Goneril and Regan respectively. They well realise 
the idea of the poet in conveying to the audience that all the 
strength of character and intelligence are on the side of evil 
throughout the play, and that not until the fiends fall out is there 
any chance for virtuous people, and that not until all the virtuous 
people are either maddened, blinded, or hanged. Edgar is the 
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solitary character in which honesty is combined with a modicum of 
sense, and his pretence of madness, as played by Mr. William Terriss 
in the stormy scenes of the third act, was distinctly to be admired. 
All the same, we cannot predict anything like so successful a run 
for Lear as for Henry VIII. The whole play is so unpleasant, so 
subtly and profoundly repulsive, to start with, in the style of 
characters that are chosen ; and it is only rendered a little colourless, 
hazy, and tedious at times, from the excision of some of the 
“needless horrors.” Yet we think that King Lear at the Lyceum 
is au artistic triumph, and that Mr. Irving has added one more 
success to his long career of theatrical enterprise; but we do not 
think that this play is so much to the taste of the modern sightseer as 
as others of Shakespeare, and, perhaps, he will do well to run Lear 
with other dramas, night on, night off, not making it his sole piéce 
de résistance for the winter season. 

With the exception of Parsifaal, Tristan und Isolde is rapidly 
becoming Wagner’s most popular work, and the number of times it 
has been given at Covent Garden this season to a somewhat thin 
house is much to the credit of Sir Augustus Harris. It is not, 
therefore, to the giving of the opera that we take exception, but to 
the manner and style in which it was played, which scarcely equals 
that of a first-class continental representation. ‘he indefatigable 
manager will answer that so much cannot be expected at the price, 
and popular prices are hailed with enthusiasm. We suppose we ought 
not to grumble ; but London has among its inhabitants enough lovers 
of the new school of music to fill the Richter Concerts at St. James’s 
Hall again and again ; so it is not to the faulty taste of the public 
to which we must ascribe the meagre attendance when so important 
a programme had been arranged. Certainly it is an opera most 
difficult to give adequately. The chorus has little to do, consequently 
much is expected of the soloists, and of these there are but three. 
To say, then, that Tristan (Herr Oberlaender), Isolde (Miss Pauline 
Cramer), and Brungiine (Miss Esther Palliser) gave moderate satis- 
faction in the rendering of their inordinately long and trying parts, 
is saying a good deal. But if the power of the grand orchestra, 
surging and swelling in the later Wagnerian style, be taken into 
account, it will be felt that only the heaviest voices could attempt 
to cope with the accompaniment. They swam, so to speak, in the 
orchestra, like little boats in a stormy flood, tossed hither and thither 
at the conductor's sweet will. 

There are few incidents in the story of Zristan und Isolde. The 
strength of the libretto lies in its wealth of thought and depth of 
feeling. The first act takes place on the deck of a ship in which 
Tristan is bringing Isolde, Princess of Ireland, to Cornwall, as a bride 
for his uncle, King Mark. He is himself in love with her, but 
conceals his passion ; and Isolde, who returns his affection, in anger 
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at his apparent coldness, resolves to poison herself andfhim. How- 
ever, Brungiine, her attendant, changes the poison for a love philtre, 
which inflames their passion beyond restraint. In the second act 
Isolde has married Mark, but holds stolen intercourse with Tristan, 
and at one illicit meeting is betrayed by a jealous friend, Melot, and 
surprised by the king. Touched by her husband’s bitter reproaches, 
Tristan provokes Melot to fight a duel, and suffers himself to be 
mortally wounded. The third act takes place in Brittany, in 
Tristan’s castle, whither he has been removed by a faithful servant, 
Kurvenal. Isolde, who has followed him in order to tend his wounds, 
only causes his death by the excitement he feels at her approach. 
Mark follows her; is anxious to reunite the lovers; but it is too 
late. Isolde sings a long lament over her husband’s body, and dies 
heartbroken. 

Wagner is poet as well as musician, and so his librettos are in- 
finitely superior to the ordinary run of them, not even excepting 
those of Scribe. Besides being composer and author, however, he 
is an analyst of human feeling, but he chooses to convey his mean- 
ing through the medium of music, just as Pope preferred to interpret 
his own philosophy through that of versification. The music of 
Tristan und Isolde is of two kinds. It is that of perfect joy in the 
second act, and of heartbreaking grief in the third. Wagner loves 
to linger over feelings in the development of musical ideas far beyond 
the possibility of any other operatic writer. The duet between the 
two lovers in the second act is a wild rhapsody of perfect delight— 
pure, refined, subdued, an ecstasy of pleasure, which could only be felt 
and not described. Herein lies the province of sounds and harmony, 
to give life and strength to the words and thoughts, a far intenser 
meaning than belongs to language alone. It is again in the finab 
act of the opera one human feeling with which the composer is con- 
cerned, but this time it is grief. Isolde sees Tristan dead before 
her eyes. The curtain does not fall amid a fugue or dirge-like 
chorus. Isolde sings a long solo, in which the music catches up every 
fibre of feeling, surges, swells, and dies away like a slowly receding 
tide. To enter into the Wagnerian spirit is to be transported to 
another world ; to miss this is to be bored to extinction for nearly 
four hours. 
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